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SCHEDULE  A-CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

ACETIC  ACID  ANHYDRIDE. 

[Paragraph  1.] 

THE  WABITEB  CHEMICAL  COMPAHT,  WEST  CHESTEB,  PA.»  STATES 
THAT  ACETIC  ANHTDBIDE  HAS  BEEH  AND  CAH  BE  COMHEB- 
CIALLT  MADE  IE  THIS  COUETBT. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  January  2j  1909. 
Hon.  S.  R.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C 
My  Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  testimony 
of  O.  T.  Zinkeisen,  chemical  importer,  New  York  Citv^  before  your 
committee  in  reference  to  duty  on  acetic  anhydride,  wnich  under  the 

E resent  tariflF  carried  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  aa  valorem,  but  by  Tariff 
decision  26400  duty  was  assessed  at  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Zinkeisen  states  that  ''not, a  pound  of  acetic  anhydride  has 
ever  been  made  in  this  country  which  was  sold  in  the  open  market." 

In  reply  to  this,  I  would  state,  as  manager  of  the  Chesco  Chemical 
Company  and  its  successor,  The  Warner  Chemical  Company,  I  have 
made  and  sold  in  the  open  market  many  tons  of  this  chemical,  and  by 
the  manufacture  and  sale  assisted  in  the  development  of  several  of  the 
industries  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Mr.  Zinkeisen  further  states  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this 
chemical  will  be  successfully  made  in  the  United  States  for  the 
reason  that  a  special  chemical  must  be  used,  which  is  not,  and  prob- 
ably will  not,  be  made  here  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Li  reply  to  this  I  would  state  that  all  of  the  chemicals  used  by  us 
for  the  manufacture  of  acetic  anhydride  were  made  by  ourselves  or 
others  from  domestic  material,  and  it  was  not  then  and  is  not  now 
necessary  to  import  any  chemicals  to  produce  this  article. 

After  the  duty  was  lowered  we  found  we  could  not  manufactmre 
the  goods  in  competition  with  the  (jerman  manufacturers,  so  we  shut 
down  that  part  of  om:  plant,  and  imported  through  Mr.  Zinkiesen, 
from  Germany,  sufficient  acetic  anhydride  to  fill  our  orders. 

Certain  parties  are  now  ready  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods  if  the  duty  is  restored  to  the  old  rate,  and  I  respectfully  ask 
your  committee  to  restore  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

T.  Frank  Woodside, 

The  Warner  Chemical  Co.  ^ 

'igitized  by  v    7743 
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Exhibit  B. 

141  Broadway,  New  York,  June  fP,  1906. 
Dbar  Sir:  We  beg  to  adviBe  you  that  we  can  now  o£Fer  the  following  goods  in 
quantities  to  suit  the  purchaser,  from  1  pound  to  10,000  pounds:  Phosphorus,  stick, 
selected:  phosphorus  trichloride,  phosphorus  pentachloride,  phosphorus  oxy chloride, 
acetyl  cnloride,  acetic  anhydride,  acetic  ether,  butyric  ether,  amyl  acetate,  ainyl 
butyrate. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  inquiries  for  anv  of  these  goods  and  will  take 
pleasure  in  forwarding  samples  and  quotations.    Special  prices  on  laigcr  contracts. 
Respectfully,  youn. 

The  Warner  Chemical  Co., 
T.  Frank  Woodside,  Secretary, 


BORACIC  ACID,  BORAX,  AND  BORATES. 

{Paragraphs  1  and  11.] 

THE  STEBinrO  BOKAX  COMPAHT,  OF  CAIIFORnA,  SXTAOESTS 
A  FIFTT  PES  CENT  SEDXTCTIOir  IS  THE  DUTIES  OH  BORAX, 
BORACIC  ACID,  AHD  BORATES. 

CmoAGO,  III.,  Mirch  1, 1909. 
Hon.  SEiftENO  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  j 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sm:  Referring  to  the  tariff  on  borax,  boracic  acid,  and 
borates,  I  would  advise  that  the  Sterling  Borax  Company,  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  I  am  vice-president,  considers  that  the  duties  on  the 
above  articles  could  be  scaled  down  to  50  per  cent  of  the  figures  in 
the  present  tariff,  and  that  if  so  amended  the  duties  would  give 
sufficient  protection  for  the  American  industry.  Our  company  owns 
extensive  mines  in  California  as  well  as  controlling  factories  in 
Chicago  and  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  we  are  absolutely  independent 
of  any  other  borax  company.  We  need  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection against  the  foreign  article,  both  from  a  mining  as  well  as  a 
manufacturing  standpoint.  We  must  bring  our  ores  oy  rail  across 
the  continent,  as  against  the  South  American  ores,  which  are  more 
easily  mined  and  are  close  to  the  seaboard.  The  bulk  of  the  European 
borax  is  manufactured  from  this  South  American  ore.  Furthermore, 
we  need  a  measure  of  protection  for  our  factories  in  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  as  against  the  English  and  continental  manufacturers 
of  borax.  ^  This  proposed  50  per  cent  reduction  would  then  give  us 
the  following  rates  of  duty: 

Oentf 

Borax  and  boracic  acid 1 per  pound..    2} 

Borax  containing  more  than  36  per  cent  anhydrous  boracic  acid do 2 

Borax  containing  less  than  36  per  cent  anhydrous  boracic  acid do 1} 

This  letter  will  come  to  you  through  the  kindness  of  Congressman 
Boutell,  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Stephen  T.  Mather, 
Vice-President  Sterling  Borax  Comvai^, 

'igitized  by  VjC)OQn.C 
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LACTIC  ACID. 

[Paragraph  1.] 

THE  HEIBTTBH  CHEMICAL  COMPAHY,  NEW  TOEK,  FILES  ADDI- 
TIONAL BEIBF  FATOSIHO  DVTT-FEEE  LACTIC  ACID. 

356  Peabl  Street, 
New  York,  January  £1, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne. 

CJiairman  Ways  ana  Means  CommiMee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sm:  Referring'to  our  letters  of  November  11  and  12,  1908, 
we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  made  further  investigations  in  reference 
to  this  product,  and  herewith  take  the  hberty  to  furnish  you  with 
more  data  and  facts,  which  no  doubt  will  be  of  interest  to  your  hon- 
orable body  and  probably  induce  you  to  place  lactic  acid  on  the  free 
list  or  reduce  the  duty  on  same. 

Referring  to  the  bound  reports  of  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter, 
whose  offices  are  located  at  No.  100  WiUiam  street,  New  xork  City, 
we  find  that  there  has  been  exported  lactic  acid  from  the  port  of 
Boston  to  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  ports  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  this  product,  from  January  5, 1905,  to  December  18,  1908, 
1,398  barrels  of  lactic  acid  50  per  cent,  at  the  average  weight  of  600 
pounds  net  per  barrel,  approxmaating  838,800  pounds  of  lactic  acid 
50  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  lactic  acid,  beginning  January  1,  1905,  to  October 
23,  1908,  were  232  barrels,  average  weight  500  pounds,  approximating 
116,000  pounds. 

The  exports  of  lactic  acid,  as  stated  above,  namely,  838,800  pounds, 
do  not  include  the  exports  from  New  York  City  to  Liverpool,  etc., 
which,  if  added  to  the  above-mentioned  fi^re,  would  make  the  total 
(quantity  of  lactic  acid  exported  from  this  country  to  foreign  ports 
in  Europe  at  least  1,000,000  pounds  during  the  above-mentioned 
period.  You  will  therefore  observe  that  the  amount  of  lactic  acid 
exported  from  this  country  is  at  least  eight  times  that  which  is  im- 
ported from  Europe  to  this  country. 

It  proves  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid  do  not 
need  any  i)rotection,  as  thev  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer 
in  the  foreign  territory,  and.  further  proves  that  the  claim  which  the 
representative  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  makes,  namely,  that 
they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  higher  grades  or  rather  stronger 
grades  of  lactic  acid,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  when  such  quantities 
of  the  domestic  lactic  acid  are  sent  abroad.  In  addition  to  the  Euro- 
pnean  exports  of  lactic  acid  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  an  addi- 
tional quantity  is  sent  by  rail  to  Canada,  where  they  also  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  this  article. 

We  beg  to  add  the  following  statement:  An  officer  of  our  company, 
who  was  formerly  connected  m  the  capacity  of  selUng  agent  for  the 
domestic  manufacturers,  states  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  lactic 
acid,  22  per  cent,  is  1)  cents  per  pound,  which  claim  he  bases  upon 
his  knowledge  that  at  the  time  or  his  connection  with  one  of  these 
manufacturers  of  lactic  acid  they  made  a  28  per  cent  strength,  the 
cost  of  which  was  calculated  at  2  cents  per  pound.  Since  then  th^ 
have  reduced  the  strength  to  22  per  cent  and  have  formed  a  combina- 
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tion  with  other  manufactureiB  of  this  product.  They  control  the 
domestic  product  and  no  consumer  of  lactic  acid  can  purchase  any 
except  direct  from  this  combination  of  lactic  acid  interests. 

The  out|>ut  or  sales  of  this  combination  is  nearly  4,000,000  pounds 
of  lactic  acid  per  annimi,  which  increased  output,  in  connection  with 
the  lower  strength,  namely,  22  per  cent,  which  they  now  manufac- 
ture, reduces  cost  to  IJ  cents  per  pound. 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  whether  the  duty  on  lactic  acid 
should  be  increased  or  decreased)  Surely  the  course  seems  to  point 
one  way,  namely,  the  latter,  and  in  proof  of  our  claims  we  urgently 
call  your  attention  to  the  small  imports  against  lar^e  exports.  The 
domestic  manufacturers  do  certamly  compete  with  tne  Oerman 
/aanufacturer,  as  the  domestic  manufactufer  competes  with  the 
German  manufacturer  in  foreign  territory,  as,  for  instance,  England, 
where  the  domestic  manufacturers  advertise  their  product  tfarough 
their  seUing  agent  at  Bradford,  England,  at  which  point  the  domes- 
tic product  is  sold  and  distributed  over  English  territory;  further- 
more, the  lactic  acid  shipped  from  this  country  to  England  is  50  per 
cent  strength,  the  same  wnich  the  Germans  ship  into  England,  which 
proves  that  the  American  manufacturers  can  make  and  concentrate 
a  higher  strength  lactic  acid  when  they  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  This 
proves  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  does  make  a  high  strength 
of  lactic  acid,  and  contradicts  the  claim  or  assertion  of  their  repre- 
sentative, that  they  make  a  lower  grade,  and  that  the  foreign-made 
higher  grade  should  be  put  on  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

in  conclusion  we  cJaim  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  offer 
and  sell  their  product  in  Europe  and  Canada  at  a  lower  figure  than 
they  are  selling  their  product  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
and  do  compete  very  favorably  with  lactic  acid  manufacturers  on 
their  own  or  foreign  territory. 

Will  the  domestic  manufacturer  explain  to  your  honorable  body, 
by  opening  their  books,  and  show  their  large  exports  of  lactic  acia 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  or  to  their  advertised  agent  in  Bradford, 
England?    We  hardlj^  think  so. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  your  kind  attention,  we  are, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Helbubn  Chbmioal  Company, 
Victor  H.  Bebman,  Secretary. 


S.  SAXE,  VEW  TOSK  CITT,  PBESEITTS  FIOXJBES  TO  SHOW  THAT 
LACTIC  ACID  HEEDS  HO  DTCEEASE  OF  DUTT. 

107  Manhattan  Avenue, 

New  York,  February  «7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Alan  A.  Claflin,  president  of  the  Avery  Chemical  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid;  also  president 
of  the  Lactic  Process  Company,  of  New  York  City,  known  as  tne  "Lao- 
tic  Acid  Trust,"  comprising  the  three  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  United  States,  appeared  before  your  committee  on  behalf  of  him^ 
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self  and  his  associates  on  November  11.  1908,  asking  for  a  higher 
duty  on  lactic  add,  which  now  has  a  high  protective  duty  of  3  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Claffin  is  credited  with  saying  in  public  recently,  "That  prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  the  unwise  legislative  acts  were  caused  by  special 
interests  presenting  mislea^ding  facts  to  lawmakers." 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  statement  coming  from  Mr.  Claflin, 
in  view  of  the  very  deliberate  number  of  misstatements  made  by  him 
to  your  committee,  as  pubUshed  oii  November  11,  1908. 

Having  been  a  stocknolder  and  actively  associated  with  the  Avery 
Chemical  Company  from  1894  to  1903,  developing  the  greatest  present 
use  of  lactic  acid,  and  again  from  1904  to  1907  as  stockholder,  di- 
rector, and  secretary  of  the  American  Acid  and  Alkali  Company,  of 
Bradford,  Pa.,  also  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid,  therefore  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject,  from  its  manufacturing  and  selling 
standpoints,  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  your  commit^ 
tee  the  truthnil  conditions  of  this  inciustry. 

Mi,  Claflin  in  his  evidence  before  your  committee  made  very  many 
misleading  statements,  particularly  his  fear  of  foreign  competition, 
due  to  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  here  and  abroad. 

Dwelling  briefly  upon  the  manufacture  of  lactic  acid,  will  say  that 
this  product  is  made  from  any  vegetable  material  which  will  ferment, 
such  as  com,  wheat^  rye,  or  glucose,  but  com  has  been  found  to  be 
the  cheapest,  which  is  raised  cheaply  in  our  country.  Damaged  com, 
for  which  there  is  a  limited  market,  has  been  used  for  years  by  the 
Avery  Chemical  Company,  for  damaged  grains  make  equally  as  good 
lactic  acid  and  produce  a  cheaper  article  than  good  quality  of  grains. 

Mr.  Claflin  underrated  the  consumption  just  100  per  cent.  As  to 
the  question  of  labor,  it  practically  amounts  t6  nothmg,  as  the  whole 

Srocess  is  a  fermenting  one,  and  a  half  dozen  wage-earners  can  pro- 
uce  the  total  amount  Mr.  Claflin  gave  you  as  the  annual  production. 

The  point  which  I  desire  more  particularly  to  bring  to  your  notice 
is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Claflin  to  mislead  your  committee 
into  believing  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid  require 
a  higher  protective  duty  than  now  in  force  under  the  Dingley  bill, 
which  is  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  lactic  acid  of  commerce  to-day  in  the 
United  States  is  IJ  cents  per  poxmd,  consequently  under  the  Dingley 
Act  it  has  a  protection  T>r  200  per  cent.  It  is  being  sold  at  from  3^ 
to  4  cents  per  pound,  as  per  inclosed  quotations  taken  from  one  of  the 
leading  tanning  papers,  and  can  not  be  bought  outside  of  the  lactic 
acid  trast,  which  is  composed  of  the  Avery  Chemical  Company,  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  the  Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  ra.; 
and  the  American  Acid  and  Alkali  Company,  of  Bradford,  ra. 

Mr.  Claflin  deliberately  stated  to  your  committee  that  he  fears 
for  himself  and  associates  the  German  lactic  acid,  and  I  herewith 
inclose  you  statement  of  imports  and  exports  of  lactic  acid  from 
1902  to  1908,  inclusive  (calendar  years),  calling  your  particular 
attention  to  the  very  notable  fact  that  the  exports  (which  shows  the 
year,  dates,  name  of  steamer,  and  port  of  destination)  are  all  ship- 
ments solely  from  Boston  by  the  Avery  Chemical  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Claflin  is  president. 

Tou  will  note  that  his  company  exported  about  four  times  as 
much  as  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States;  and  the  figures  given 
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are  outside  of  exports  to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
some  having  gone  to  Australia^  South  America,  India,  Italy,  and  a 
goodly  percentage  to  Canada. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  went  to  England,  consigned  to  Ernest  Hick- 
son,  of  Bradford,  England,  who  is  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Avery 
Chemical  Company,  as  per  inclosed  advertisement,  takoi  from  one  of 
the  Ei^lish  papers. 

Mr.  Qaflin's  company  has  been  able  to  compete  very  successfully  in 
England  against  the  German  manufacturers  since  1895.  If  you  will 
carefully  read  the  summary  giving  the  list  of  imports  and  exports,  you 
will  readily  see  how  much  greater  the  exports  were  than  the  imports. 

If  the  Avery  Chemical  Company  has  beon  able  to  compete  in  Eng- 
land since  1895  against  the  German  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid,  your 
committee  can  readily  judge  whether  the  present  duty  of  3  cents  per 
poimd  is  not  more  protective  than  is  necessary,  and,  m  fact,  question 
why  it  should  not  be  cut  down  one-half  or  the  article  put  on  the  free 
list. 

I  can  disprove  many  of  his  other  statements,  and  am  prepared  to 
verify  by  data  such  items  as  cost  of  production,  labor  required,  con- 
sumption, etc.,  if  your  committee  so  desires. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  when  manufacturers  are  more  than  necessarily 

Erotected  that  thev  should  not  be  satisfied  without  dehberately  mis- 
fading  our  lawmakers  into  advancing  their  selfishness. 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted,  particularly  as  in  this  instance,  that  your 
honorable  committee,  who  are  working  hard  to  frame  a  fair  and  just 
tariff  bill,  should  have  been  so  imposed  upon,  making  the  task  more 
difiEicult  and  arduous. 

However,  the  data  here  submitted,  showing  the  excess  of  exports 
over  the  imports,  is  sufficient  to  guide  your  committee  as  to  the  cred- 
itability  of  Mr.  Clafiin's  statements,  and  whether  this  article  is  enti- 
tled to  any  protection  at  all. 
At  your  service, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  S.  Saxe. 


Exhibit  A. — Tmporta  of  lactic  add  into  the  United  Statet  from  190t  to  1908 ^  indutive. 


Date. 

steamer. 

From— 

Barrals. 

1902. 
January  8... 

Rotterdam 

10 

Marcb21 

do 

do 

April  11 

Kott«Tdam 

do 

MAy2 

Potsdam 

do 

Do 

Ryndam 

do 

June  13 

...'.do 

do 

August  22 

do 

do 

10 

August  29 

Rotterdam 

do 

10 

October  3 

Noordam 

do 

26 

OotoberSl 

Rvndam 

...  .do 

26 

Imported,  1902 

106 

1903. 

Rotterdam 

20 

MaTch27 '...'. 

^tfrt^ndftjn         

do 

18 

Do 

Fatrlclan 

Ham'hni'f    

10 

May  22 

Potsdam 

Rotterdun 

30 

▲agmtu 

Stf^tendam 

do 

4 

Imported,  1908 

73 
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ExHtBTT  A. — Impcftioflaetie  add  into  the  United  Stales  frcm  190t  to  1908,  inclusive— 

Continued. 


Dftte. 


Steamer. 


From— 


Barrels. 


JttDQuyS 

Vebroaryae... 

Maichll 

Aprill 

Apia» 

]by20 

September  23. 
])eDember2... 
December  80.. 


1904. 


Imported,  1904 

190S. 


JmoarrS?.... 

HtfchS 

MardiSl 

ilvyae 

September  22.. 


Imported,  1905.... 
1906. 


JamieryU.., 
AogostlO... 
No^?ember2. 


Imported,  1906.... 
1907. 


Jftiniaryll.., 
February  21. 
Augusts.... 
Oetober26... 
December  20. 


Imported,  1907 

1908. 


/lO.... 

March  13 

Aprils 

iSyS 

Junes 

Jiiziel2 

Inly  24 

September  18. 
October  23.... 


Imported,  1906. 


Rotterdam.. 
Statendam.. 
Amsterdam. 
Kroonland.. 
Noordam..., 
Rotterdam.. 

Noordam 

Ryndam.... 
Saestdyk.... 


Amsterdam. 

Ryndam 

Statendam. . 

Potsdam 

Noordam. . . , 


Noordam. 
Finland... 
....do.... 


Vaterland 

Finland 

Sloterdyk 

New  Amsterdam. 
Ryndam 


Amsteldyk , 

Noordam 

Ryndam 

Pennsylvania 

President  Lincoln.. 

Ryndam 

Jelunga 

Patricia 

Augusta  Victoria. . 


Rotterdam., 

....do , 

....do 

Antwerp. . . 
Rotterdam. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Rotterdam.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do...... 


Rotterdam.. 

Antwerp 

do 


Antwerp 

do 

Rotterdam.. 

....do 

....do 


Rotterdam., 

....do 

....do , 

Hamburg.., 

do , 

Rotterdam. 

....do 

Hamburg.. 
do , 


10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 


110 


10 
10 
15 
16 
10 


10 
6 
10 


25 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


50 


10 
10 
10 

1 

14 
10 

2 
20 
25 


102 


Expcrte  of  Iodic  acid  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  190t  to  1908,  from  port  of  Boston, 


Date. 


Steamer. 


To— 


'Barrels. 


Januarys 

January  17.... 

January  31 

fiBbniaiy7... 
fiBbniary28.. 

Ifarehl4 

Maya 

May  16 

May  30 

June  6 

July  25 

August  1 

September  12. 
October  10.... 
Decembers... 


1903. 


Sachem 

Sagamore 

Kansas 

Sachem 

Norseman 

Kansas 

Sagamore 

Cambrian  Kini;. 
Commonwealth. 

SazonKIng 

Sazonia 

Buenos  Ayres. . . 

Sachem 

Mlchl^ 

Vkstonan 


XspeMid,  1909. 


Liverpool... 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Antwerp..., 
Liverpool... 
Rotterdam.. 
Liverpool... 

Olasgow 

Liverpool... 

do 

.....do 


Digitized  by 


Goog 


5 

17 

20 
17 
15 
10 
12 
10 
23 
20 
20 
5 

16 
10 
15 
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Exparti  of  lactic  acid  from  the  UniUd  StaUi  to  Europe^  190t  to  1908,  from  port  of  Boston-^ 

Continued. 


DAta. 


Btaamat. 


To- 


Barrels. 


January  9..... 

lCarch20 

March  37 

Mayi 

Do....... 

May  16 

May  29 

Do 

Janes 

June  26 

July  17 

Augilst  29. . . . 
September  4.. 
S^tember  18. 
October  9 


1903. 


Exported,  1903 

1904. 

January  15 

February  12 

February  19 , 

March  27 

AprUl 

Do 

April  29 

May  6 

June  10 

Do 

Do 

Jimel7 

Julys 

Augusts...-. 

September  2 

October  21 

October  28 

November  11 

December  30 


Exported,  1904 

1905. 

January  6 

February  17 

March  10 

March  17 

Do 

March  24 

Apm7 

Do 

Do 

May  12 

May  19 

June2 

Do 

July  14 

July  21 

August  11 

Do 

November  17 

December  14 

Decembers 

December  22 


Exported,  1905.... 

1906. 

January  12 

February  16 

Maroh2 

March  33 

Junes 

June  15 , 

June  29 

August  10 

September  7 

September  31 

November  9 

December  14 


Cambrian  King. 


TCngHiph  inny. 

Storm  KInf... 

Saohem. 

Plnemore 

Chicago 

Mayflower.... 

Qeorgian 

Pinemore 

Corean 

Ultonla 

Sachem 

Mayflower.... 
Saohem. ...... 


Sylvanla 

Cretic 

Republic.... 

Cestrian 

Sagamore.... 
Kingstonian. 


Pommeranian. 

Sylvanla 

Sachem 

Cretic 

Oakmore 

Sylvanla 

Cretic. 


Saxonla. . . 
Oakmore. 
Sylvanla.. 
Cymric... 


Oakmora.^.. 

Sagamore 

Oxonia 

Sachem 

Romanic 

Sagamore 

Michigan. . . . 

Canopio 

KiBgstonlan. 

Mt^lean 

Cymric 

Sagamore.... 

Saxonla » 

Sagamore.... 
Michigan.... 

Sachem 

Canadian.... 

Cymric 

Ivemia 

Sachem 

Manltou 


Etaohem....... 

Ottoman , 

Cymric 

Wlnnefredlan. 

Sagamore 

Michigan 

Cymric 

Sachem 

Arabic 

RepubUo 

Marquette 

Arablo 


Antwerp.... 
Liverpool... 
Antwerp.... 
....do.:.... 
LiveciKMl... 
Antwerp.... 
.....do.:.... 
Liverpool... 
Manchester. 

Antweip 

Glasgow 

Liverpool... 
....doT;.... 

....do 

....do 


Liverpool. 
....doTT.. 
Genoa..... 
Liverpool. 

Antwerp. . 
Liverpool. 
Glasgow... 
liveriKwl. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
Antweip. . 
Liverpool. 
....doT;.. 

....do 

....do.... 
Antwerp.. 
Liverixx)!. 
....doT:.. 


Antwerp.. 
Liverpool. 
Antwerp.. 
Liverpool. 

Genoa 

Liverpool. 

do 

Genoa 

Antwerp.. 
Liverpool. 
....doV:.. 
.....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

....do 

....do.... 
....do.... 
.....do.... 
Antwerp.. 


Liverpool. 
....doTT.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 
.....do.... 
....do.... 
Antweip.. 
Liverpool. 


21 
10 
P6 

20 
15 


13 
13 
6 
5 
I 
3 
16 
34 


199 

6 
10 
16 
10 
10 
15 
20 

6 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
20 
30 

6 

20 
33 
16 


384 

31 
10 
16 
10 
8 
17 

le 

30 
10 
12 
18 
18 

6 
12 
30 

6 
20 
20 
10 
27 
39 


338 

22 
20 
20 
15 
15 
5 
83 
38 
13 
10 
20 
40 


Exported,  1906. 
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Exports  of  Iodic  add  from  the  United  Statet  to  Europe,  190t  to  1908,  from  port  of  Boston^ 

Continued. 


Date. 


Steuner. 


T<v- 


BanBli. 


Janxiary  11 

Febroary  15.. 

lUroha 

ICaiohlS 

April  12 

April  19 

May  8 

July  19 

Auinast2 , 

September  6.. 
September  20. 
October  18.... 


1907. 


Bzportod,  1907. 


Jttnoaiyn 

JanoaiySl — 
Febroary  20. . . 

March  20 

lCay±S 

July2 

July  10 

Jnly24 

August  14 

August  28 

BeptemberiS.. 
September  25. . 
October  9 


1908. 


Exported,  1908. 


Bevooian.. 

Sachem 

Marquette. 

Cyxzirio 

Bohemlaa. 
Michigan.. 


Sagamore. 
Republic.. 
Cymric. . . 
Sachem... 


Michigan.... 

Sachem 

Michigan.... 
Sagamore. . . 
Marquette. . 

Cymric 

Michigan.... 

Ivemia 

Republic 

Michigan.... 

Sachem 

Menominee. 
Republic.... 


Liverpooi. 
.....doT:.. 

do.... 

Antwerp.. 
LlverrxM)!. 
.....doT:.. 

.....do 

.....do.... 

do 

do.... 

.....do 

,....do.... 


Liverpool. 

do 

do.... 

.....do.... 
Antwerp.. 
Liverpocd. 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 
Antwerp.. 
Glasgow.. 


r 

40 
84 

17 
29 
20 
15 
20 
41 
90 
48 
77 


438 


82 
80 
28 

2 
20 
16 

8 
18 
29 
20 
20 
20 
84 


270 


RECAPITULATION. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports.* 

19(B 

BarreU. 

108 
73 

110 
61 
25 
50 

102 

BanOi, 
218 

1903 

199 

ig04       

284 

1905 

888 

1906 

250 

1907 

438 

1908 

370 

828 

1,989 

•  Only  from  Boston. 

The  figures  submitted  were  taken  from  the  manifeets  publiahed  weekly  by  the  Oil, 
Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  the  recognized  standard  chemical  trade  paper,  and  only 
those  from  the  port  of  Boston. 

Other  exports  to  Australia,  India,  and  South  America,  etc.,  are  not  given  in  this 
report,  having  gone  throu^^h  the  port  of  New  York. 

Canadian  exports  not  given,  but  total  more  than  American  imports  from  Europe. 

Boston  in  addition  exportea  a  very  large  number  of  100-pound  kegs,  but  figures  are 
(miitted  from  this  report. 

Practically  four  times  the  amount  exported  to  Europe  alone  than  is  imported, 
exclusive  of  exports  to  Canada  and  other  countries. 
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OXAMC  ACID. 

[Pangraph  404.] 

THE  AMESICAV  ALKAU  AHD  ACID  CO.,  BJIADFOBD,  PA.,  SXTB- 
MITS  STATEKENT  OF  COST  OF  MAKIEO  OXALIC  ACID. 

Bbadfdbd,  Pa.,  Fehruary  17, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  /?.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  year  1903  a  new  American  industry  was 
started  with  the  erection  of  a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
oxalic  acid  by  the  American  Alkali  and  Acid  Company,  in  the  city 
of  Bradford,  McKean  County,  Pa.,  and  after  all  tnese  years  spent 
in  experiments  which  many  times  met  with  disappointment,  we 
have  at  last  brought  our  factory  to  a  successful  operation;  our  fac- 
tory now  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  per  day  of  the  finest 
quality  of  oxalic  acid  produced  in  the  world. 

We  append  hereto  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  labor,  etc.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  producing 
the  same  goods  in  foreign  countries,  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  import  duty  on  these  goods,  while  the  several  for- 
eign countries  manufacturing  the  goods  have  duties  which  prohibit 
us  exporting  oxaUc  acid  and  entering  into  competition  with  them. 

In  view  of  the  facts  herewith  set  forth,  ana  of  the  further  argu- 
ments which  can  be  brought  to  your  attention,  we  trust  you  will 
find  sufficient  grounds  for  recommending  to  Congress  the  granting 
of  our  request  for  a  duty  on  oxalic  acid  and  its  by-products  duly  set 
forth  in  our  statement  appended  hereto. 

The  American  AlkaU  and  Acid  Company,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania,  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  oxaUc  acid,  and  13  lar^e  buildings, 
covering  nearly  6  acres  of  land,  were  built  and  equipped  to  this  end, 
at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

Up  to  the  time  the  plant  of  the  American  Alkali  and  Acid  Company 
was  put  in  operation  oxalic  acid  and  its  by-products  had  never  oeen 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  a  commercial  way,  all  of  the 
oxaUc  acid  and  its  by-products  consumed  in  this  country  "having  been 
imported  from  Germany,  England,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  Austria. 

The  following  countries  have  imposed  tne  following  import  duties 
on  oxaUc  acid  and  its  derivatives,  bioxalate  of  potash,  oxalate  of  pot- 
ash, and  oxalate  of  ammonia: 

Germany  (tariff  No.  5): 

Oxalic  acid,  salts  of  oxalic  add,  8  marks  per  100  kilos. 
Russia  (tariff  No.  112): 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products — 

Not  especially  mentioned,  2.40  rubles  per  pood. 
Cionventional  duty,  1.50  rubles  per  pood. 
Spain  (tariff  No.  139): 

Chemical  products  not  especially  mentioned — 

Imports  from  the  Umted  States,  0.12  peseta  per  kilo. 
Imports  from  ftivored  nations,  0.10  peseta  per  kilo. 
France  (tanff  No.  238): 
Oxalic  acid — 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  15  francs  per  100  kilos,  net  weight.     xqJp 
Imports  from  favored  nations,  12.50  francs  per  100  kilos,  net  weight.    ^^^^ 
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Austria-Hungary  (tariff  No.  324): 

Oxalic  add  and  oxalate  of  potash,  4  florios  per  100  kilos. 
Italy  (tariff  No.  Sir): 

Acids  not  especially  mentioned,  10  lire  per  quintal. 
England:  Free;  no  duty. 
Be%ium:  Free;  no  du^. 

NoTB. — 1  mark  equals  28.8  cents.  1  rouble  equals  61.5  cents,  1  peseta  equals  19.8 
cents,  1  franc  eauals  19.8  cents,  1  florin  equals  48.225  cents,  1  lire  equals  19.3  cents, 
1  kilogram  equals  2}  pounds,  1  poud  equals  36^  pounds,  1  quintal  equals  100  kilo* 
grams. 

These  duties  reduced  to  American  money  give  the  following: 

Oen|^  per  pound. 

Germany:  Duty 0. 867 

RuBsia:  ' 

Chemicals  not  especially  mentioned — 

Duty 3.424 

Conventional  duty 2. 112 

Spain: 

Imports  from  the  United  States 1. 052 

Imports  from  moHt  favored  nations  duty 877 

France: 

Imports  from  the  United  States 1. 316 

Imports  from  most  ftivored  nations 1. 096 

Austria:  Duty 877 

Italy:  Acids  not  especially  mentioned 877 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  acids  imported  into  the  United  States  and  their 
respective  duties,  etc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904: 


Nam«. 


Duty. 


Quanttty. 


Remarks. 


AeettcB.  P 

Tartaric 

Chromic  and  lactic 

Boracic 

atric 

OalUc 

Oxalic 

Aiaenioua 

Oarbolio 


pound. 
2 
7 
3 
6 
7 
10 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


Povnii, 

fl2»914 

6,188 

82,900 

721,533 

5,546 

8,000 

6,726,150 

858,636 

2,699,481 


Pndooed  bare;  protected. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Not  protected  hare;  Imported. 
Not  prodaced  here;  protected. 


All  others  oot  eapeclallj  provided  for.  25  per  cant  duty. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  that  the  article  oxalic  acid  is 
imported  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  acid;  also  that  this  arti- 
cle is  now  proouced  in  this  country  and  that  it  is  admitted  free  of 
duty.  The  amount  of  oxaUc  acid  imported  free  of  duty  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  1908,  was  8,500,000  poimds. 

The  most  important  difficulty  in  manufacturing  oxalic  acid  in  the 
United  States  is  the  lack  of  labor  skilled  in  this  line  and  the  extreme 
difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  countrjr  and  those  of  Europe  where 
oxaUc  acid  is  manufactured.  Below  is  a  comparison  between  the 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  for  the  same  class  of 
labor  on  the  same  work,  based  on  figures  made  by  a  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Koepp  Oxalic  Acid  Works,  in  Oestrich,  Germany, 
which  is  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  its  annual  output 
beinff  4,500,000  pounds,  being  about  one-half  of  the  American  imports 
for  tne  past  year,  as  per  statistics  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Wage  ieak. 


DlflBnuM 


Pijpflrhoar. 
Pajiwrday., 
Payp«r-   ' 


II.OM 

.77 

i.«2 


2.10 
12.10 


tO.ll 
LSS 
7.08 


Comparative  pay  rolls  between  German  and  American  fauitories  of  the  same  capacity. 


Oennans. 


iB  favor  ol 
Qerxnaiii. 


Total  pay  loU  par  day. . 
Total  pay  roU  par  weak 
Total  pay  roll  per  year. . 


1154.00 

924.00 

48»100.00 


$420.00 

2,520.00 

131,040.00 


t26&00 

1,00.00 

82,940.00 


This  difference  in  wages  of  $82,940  in  favor  of  the  German  manu- 
facturers based  on  a  yearly  production  of  4,500,000  pounds,  gives: 

Gents. 

Difference  in  coot  of  labor  per  pound  of  oxalic  acid# 1. 84 

Interest  on  excess  capital  necessary  for  labor 16 

Extra  cost  per  pound  of  oxalic  acid  for  common  labor  in  the  United  States 2. 00 

The  cost  of  labor  of  chemists,  superintendents,  engineers,  firemen, 
and  factory  foremen  is  as  much  greater  in  proportion  in  this  country 
as  that  of  common  labor;  therefore  to  the  excess  cost  of  common 
labor  of  2  cents  should  be  added  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
making  a  duty  of  2  J  cents  per  pound  on  oxalic  acid  and  its  by- 
products, bioxalate  or  potash  (salts  of  sorrel),  oxalate  of  potash,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

This  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound  on  oxalic  acid,  bioxalate  of  potash, 
oxalate  oif  potash,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  necessary  solely  for 
protecting  tne  difference  in  cost  between  American  and  foreign  labor, 
the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  above-named 
articles  not  entering  into  the  calculations. 

The  oxalic-acid  manufacturers  of  Europe  have  formed  a  s^rndicate 
or  trust,  agreeing  among  themselves  to  hold  the  price  up  in  their 
respective  countries.  This  agreement  does  not  effect  the  price  of  acid 
sold  for  export  to  countries  not  covered  by  the  agreement,  and  this 
fact  explains  why  oxalic  acid  was  being  sold  by  brokers  in  tne  United 
States  at  6J  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the  foreign  countries  affected 
by  the  agreement  tne  same  acid  was  being  sold  at  80  marks  per  100 
kilos  or  at  the  rate  of  8^^^^  cents  per  pound. 

We  most  respectfully  request  the  careful  consideration  of  your 
committee  on  statement  above.  We  trust  we  have  made  clear  the 
necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  on  oxalic  acid,  owing  to  the  strong 
syndicate  formed  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  Europe,  and 
to  their  tactics  as  now  practiced,  which  are  and  always  have  been 
very  discouraging  to  new  industries  in  this  country.  We,  being  the' 
sole  manufacturers  of  oxalic  acid  in  America,  and  having  brought 
the  manufacture  of  the  goods  to  a  successful  commercU^  basis,  we 
feel  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  for  a  protective  tariflf^^y  GoOQlC 
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We  respectfully  ask  that  you  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  a  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  oxalic 
acid  and  its  by-products. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Alkali  and  Acid  Compant, 
By  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  Prmdent. 


PERFUMERY. 

[Fftragraph  2.] 

8TATEMEFI  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  FBEITCH  CHAMBEB  OF  COH- 

MERCE  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT  OIT  BEHALF  OF  THE  FBEHCH 

PEBFUMEBT  DCPOBTEBS. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  February  JP7, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washingtorif  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body 
the  following  considerations: 

Articles  of  perfumery,  upon  their  entry  into  the  United  States,  are 
divided  into  two  classes  by  the  customs  act:  First,  products  non- 
alcoholic, subject  to  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  second,  alco- 
holic products,  subject  to  two  duties,  (a)  60  cents  per  poimd;  (6)  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Yet  these  heavy  duties  are,  in  practice,  subject  to  a  further  duty 
that  the  Unites  States  customs  levy  on  what  they  call  the  home  price. 

The  greater  part  of  French  fiiins  manufacturing  perfumery  and 
selling  their  products  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries  have  to  men- 
tion two  prices  in  their  catalogues  because  of  the  tax  on  alcohol  in 
France;  one  of  these  prices,  called  price  for  foreign  coimtries,  gives 
the  value  of  the  product;  the  other  intended  for  France,  or  home 
price,  gives  the  selling  price  in  France,  the  same  comprising  the  value 
of  the  product  together  with  the  duty  on  alcohol  m  France.  For 
instance: 

Roger  &  Gallet,  1151,  1  dozen  Eau  de  toilette  Violette  de  Parme: 
Price  for  foreign  countries,  20  francs;  price  in  France,  23  francs. 
French  tax  on  alcohol  contained  in  this  article,  3  francs;  value  of  this 
article,  20  francs;  price  in  France,  23  francs. 

This  difference  in  price  represented  by  the  amount  of  tax  is  purely 
nominal,  for  when  we  sell  to  a  cUent  in  France  we  sell  to  him  under 
the  internal-revenue  tax  regime.  We,  being  the  shippers,  remain 
jointly  responsible  for  the  taxes,  if  the  consignee  does  not  pay  them, 
or  if  he  fails  to  comply  with  the  formaUties  which  fall  to  his  charge  on 
receipt  of  the  goods.  Not  one  penny  of  these  taxes  comes  to  us,  nor 
do  said  taxes  necessitate  the  circulation  of  any  special  funds  on  our 
part.  We  have  shown  on  our  price  lists  the  price  for  France,  which 
mdicates  to  our  chents  the  taxes  that  the  State  claims  from  them,  and 
that  they  must  pay  before  taking  deUvery  of  the  goods.  Therefore, 
these  taxes  can  not  constitute  for  the  manufacturer  a  higher  selling 
price  or  a  gteater  profit.    In  other  words,  we  have  only  one  price. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence  the  American  customs  have  always  con- 
siderea  the  price  for  France  as  being  the  home  market  value  and  have 
calculated  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  price. 

ICWl— H.  Doc.  men,  (50-2— vol  S 2 
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So  far,  the  most  justified  protests  have  not  succeeded  in  overcoming 
this  arbitrary  and  final  decision  of  the  American  customs.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  our  explanations  have  not  been 
accepted,  and  we  are  thus  placed  in  a  most  peculiar  situation,  since  all 
our  consular  invoices  made  out  in  confonmty  with  our  selling  prices 
are  considered  by  the  United  States  customs  as  undervalued  Because 
the  home  price  arbitrarily  adopted  by  them  is  superior  to  the  price 
paid  by  the  client. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  the  tax  added  to  the  value  of  an 
article  does  not  increase  the  market  value  of  said  article.  When  an 
American  whisky  merchant  sells  a  bottle  of  whisW  in  his  own  coimtry 
he  sells  it  at  a  price  ^'A,"  which  comprises  the  value  of  the  whisky  to- 
gether with  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  the  whisky ^  but  the  total  value 
of  the  product  is  not  equal  to  the  price  "A."  Witness  the  fact  that 
when  tne  same  merchant  sells  the  same  bottle  of  whisky  to  the  export 
trade,  in  France,  for  instance,  he  sells  it  at  a  price  "A"  less  the  internal- 
revenue  tax,  or  at  a  price  "B,"  which  constitutes  the  home  market 
value  of  the  article.  The  difference  represents  a  tax,  lUst  as  in  our 
tariff  the  apparent  difference  between  the  two  prices  also  represents 
a  tax. 

The  American  customs  levv  a  tax  on  a  local  dutv  imposed  by  a 
foreign  country,  whilst  in  political  economy  the  value  or  a  product 
is  not  constituted  by  the  tax  or  taxes  imposed  thereon.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  country  which-  obliges  us  to  put  the  home  price  on 
our  invoices. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  themselves  we  can  not  but  remark  how  very 
high  they  are. 

Concerning  the  nonalcoholic  products,  we  have  figures  to  go  by, 
and  these  are  so  eloquent  in  themselves  that  they  need  no  comment. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  for  tne  alcoholic  products,  for  the  latter  are  subject  to 
two  duties:  First,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  second,  60  cents  per  poimd 
liquid  contents. 

The  latter  tax  of  60  cents  per  pound  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  exagger- 
ated overcharge,  which  you  will  readily  admit,  we  imagine,  if  you 
consider  the  position  in  which  the  importers  find  themselves  as  com- 
pared with  the  American  manufacturers  regarding  the  duties  on  the 
alcohoUc  products. 

An  alcoholic  product  imported  pays  45  per  cent  of  its  value  plus 
60  cents  per  pound,  or  6.85  francs  per  liter,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  alconol  of  the  article. 

Naturally,  the  American  manufacturers  pay  nothing  on  the  value 
of  the  article,  but  they  pay  a  different  duty  on  the  alcohol,  and  we 
think  this  matter  calls  for  careful  consideration. 

In  America  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  eaual  to  $1  per  proof  spirits 
gallon,  or  3.02  francs  per  liter  of  pure  alcohol  at  100**.  The  tax 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  alcohol  employed. 

Consequently  tnere  is  a  considerable  disproportion  (almost  three- 
fold) between  the  duties  on  the  alcohol  whether  employed  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  or  contained  in  foreign  manufactures.  To  estab- 
lish a  serious  basis  of  discussion  we  ask  to  pay  the  tax  on  alcohol  on 
its  entry  into  the  United  States  at  the  same  rate  as  the  American 
manufacturers,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  degree  of  alcohol  used,  com- 
mencing with  a  maximum  of  3.02  francs  per  liter  of  pure  alcohol 
(100**),  or  $1.10  per  gallon  proof  spirit,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  internal-revenue  tax.    We  must  not  forget  that  the  tax  of  60 
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cents  per  pound  is  imposed  in  addition  to  another  duty  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  For  alcoholic  products  such  as  the  foUowinjg  we  pay 
taxes  which  amount  to  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  vame  of  the 
article. 

First  exhibit:  Koger  &  Gallet;  1151;  1  dozen  Eau  de  toilette  Vio- 
lette  de  Parme,  France.  23  francs;  foreign  countries^  20  francs.  Net 
value,  all  discounts  deducted,  15.83  francs. 

Duties:  Francs. 

First,  45  per  cent  on  23  francs,  less  the  discounts,  or  45  per  cent  on  18.20 

francs 8. 19 

Second,  60  cents  per  pound  on  2.965  pounds 9.20 

Total  amount  of  duties ^ 17.39 

The  article  being  worth  15.83  francs,  the  percentage  of  duties 
amounts  to  109.85  per  cent. 

Second  exhibit:  Roger  &  Gallet;  1269;  1  dozen  Eau  de  quinine, 
France,  26.40  francs;  foreign  countries,  21  francs.  Net  value,  all  dis- 
counts deducted,  16.62  francs. 

Duties:  Francs. 

First,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  26.40  francs,  less  the  discounts,  or  45  per 

cent  on  20.90  francs 9.40 

Second,  60  cents  per  pound  on  5.80  pounds 18.02 

Total  amount  of  duties 27.42 

The  article  being  worth  16.62  francs,  the  percentage  of  duties 
amounts  to  165  per  cent. 

We  have  chosen  the  articles  that  enjoy  the  largest  sale.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  very  high-priced  articles  wnich  always  contain  a  small 
volume  of  alcohol,  the  tax  does  not  weigh  so  heavilv,  but  then  the 
additional  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  very  heavy  on  the  high-priced  articles 
for  which  there  is  only  a  very  limited  number  of  purcnasers. 

First  of  all,  we  solicit  from  your  honorable  body  that  our  price  for 
the  export  trade,  i.  e.,  the  real  value  of  the  ^oods  be  taken  as  the  basis 
for  the  duty  ad  valorem,  the  way  this  duty  is  apphed  at  present  being 
absolutely  unfair. 

Then  we  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  excess- 
ive duties  imposed  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  report.  We 
request  that  the  alcohoUc  products  on  which  the  duty  ad  valorem  has 
been  paid  bear  the  same  duty  on  the  alcohol  as  the  article  made  in  the 
United  States,  i.  e.,  that  they  be  taxed  according  to  the  degree  of 
alcohol  on  a  basis  of  SI.  10  per  gallon  proof  spirit. 

We  beg  to  remind  your  committee  of  tne  extremely  moderate 
duties  imposed  on  foreign  perfumery  when  imported  into  France, 
whilst,  as  they  actually  stand,  we  can  affirm  that  the  duties  collected 
in  the  United  States  on  the  toilet  lotions,  eau  de  quinine,  hair  lotions, 
cologne  waters,  and  tooth  washes  are  prohibitive.  We  tnink  we  have 
proved  it  clearly  enough. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  ample  consideration  to  the  foregoing 
remarks,  and  that  you  will  realize  that  they  have  been  dictated  to  us 
only  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  exchange  of  merchandise  between 
botn  countries  placed  on  a  fairer  basis  than  heretofore,  which  will 
promote  keener  competition  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and  cor- 
dial business  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Very  respectfully, 

Tn  FsEKOH  Chambeb  of  Commebob  of  New  Yobk,  > 
Henbt  E.  Goubd,  President, 
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abseniats  of  i;bad. 

[Paragraph  3.] 

HEMHTOWAT  ft  CO.,  SSW  TOSK,  ASK  FOB  BEDVCTIOIT  OF  DUTY 
OV  ABSEinATE  OF  LEAD  USED  AS  AS  DTSECTICIDB. 

133  Front  Street, 
New  York  City,  February  4,  1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WcLshinfftonj  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  On  October  31,  1908,  Mr.  L.  A.  Coolidge,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Division  of  Customs,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C,  wrote  to  me  advising  that  arseniate  of  lead  as  wet  pulp 
and  arseniate  of  lead  as  dry  powder  is  assessed  with  duty  as  chemical 
compoimds  under  paragraph  3  of  the  tariff  act  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  absolutely  the  only 
use  of  arseniate  of  lead  in  either  pulp  or  dry  powdered  form  is  as  an 
insecticide,  and  that  other  insecticides,  namely — Paris  green  and 
London  purple — are  specially  provided  for  in  the  tariff  at  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

.  I  respectfully  suggest  that,  insomuch  as  agriculturists,  horticultur- 
ists, and  particularly  cotton  planters,  would  greatly  benefit  by  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  on  wet  pulp  or  dry  powdered  arseniate  of  lead, 
and  as  the  existing  tariff  on  this  commodity  is  for  revenue  purposes 
only,  that  it  be  assessed  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Respectfully,  Frank  Hemingway. 

HOV.  SOBEST  L.  TATIOB,  SESTATOB,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  H.  A. 
MOEGAN,  KirOXVILLE.  TENIT.,  ASKHSTG  BEDUCTIOB  OF  DXJTY 
Oir  ABSENIATE  OF  LEAD. 

Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  D.  (7..  February  21  y  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0 
Gentlemen:  Letter  of  Dr.   H.   A.   Morgan,   Knoxville,   Tenn., 
respectfully  referred  to  committee.     Doctor  Morgan  is  a  scientific  man 
ana  his  opinion  should  carry  weight. 

Robert  L.  Taylor. 

Knoxville,  Txnn.,  February  11,  1909. 
Senator  Robert  L.  Taylor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  b€«  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effort  that  has  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years  to  develop  a  powdered  form  of  arseniate  of  lead.    This  insecticide  will 
have  a  much  wider  use  than  Paris  green  or  London  purple  and  will  be  especially 
valuable  in  the  control  of  fruit,  truck,  tobacco,  and  cotton  insects  in  Tennessee. 

In  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  I  understand  that  Paris  green  and  London 
purple  are  scheduled  for  a)}out  12}  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  arseniate  of  lead  remains 
25  per  cent.  If  a  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  case  oi  arseniate  of  lead,  it  will  place 
upon  the  markets  of  our  State  a  cheap  and  most  effective  insecticide.  Anything  you 
can  do  toward  having  the  tariff  on  arseniate  of  lead  reduced  will,  I  am  sure,  be  greatly 
appreciated  b^  the  mrmers  of  Tennessee. 

With  kindest  regards,  very  truly,  yours, 

H.  A.  Morgan,     )qIp 
Director  Universi^  of  Tenneseee^ 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station, 
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C.  E.  TACKSOir,  HIDDLETOWV,  COnT.,  WISHES  AESEITIATE  OF 
LEAD  PLACED  ON  SAME  BASIS  AS  OTHEB  INSECTICIDES. 

MiDDLirrowN,  Conn.,  February  £6,  1909. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

WashingUmj  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  kind  assistance  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  an  experiment  station  in  Mississippi  to  deal  with  the  boll  weevil 
has  been  so  much  appreciated  by  some  of  our  southern  friends  that 
they  have  asked  us  to  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  which 
has  been  called  to  their  attention  by  Mr.  Wilmon  Newell,  secretary 
of  the  State  Pest  Commission  of  Louisiana,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  in  regard  to  Paris  green,  London  purple, 
and  powdered  lead  arseniate,  the  auty  on  all  of  which  now  stands  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Paris 
green  and  London  purple  to  about  12^  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  leaving  the  duty  on  the  powdered  lead  arseniate  as  it  now 
stands,  at  25  per  cent. 

During  the  past  two  years  powdered  arseniate  of  lead  has  been  used 
with  excellent  success  on  cotton,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  insecticide  will  replace  Paris  green  for  use  in  fighting 
cotton  insects,  particularly  the  cotton-leaf  worm  and  cotton  boll- 
worm.  It  is  barely  possible  also  that  it  will  prove  more  or  less 
eflFective  against  the  boll  weevil,  for  experiments  m  this  direction  are 
now  being  conducted  with  promise  of  some  success. 

The  powdered  arseniate  of  lead  is  preferable  to  Paris  green  for  use 
on  cotton,  for  the  reas<Hi  that  it  is  cheaper,  and  also  that  it  contains 
no  soluble  arsenious  oxide  which  Paris  green  contains  in  amounts 
varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent.  The  high  content  of  soluble  arsenic  in 
the  Paris  green  causes  it  to  injure  and  stunt  cotton  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  marked  advantage 
to  the  southern  cotton  planters  if  Congress  would  reduce  the  tariff 
on  powdered  arseniate  of  lead  to  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Paris  green 
ana  London  purple. 

Much  of  the  arseniate  of  lead  is  manufactured  abroad,  and  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  certain  to  keep  up  the  price  so  long  as  this 
high  duty  on  the  imported  articles  remains  in  effect,  and  the  farmer 
wul  have  to  foot  the  oill. 

I  might  add  that  this  same  preparation  is  being  used  very  effect- 
ively in  spraying  shade  trees,  and  has  proved  most  effective  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  in  view  of  the  very 
apparent  effectiveness  of  this  article  over  all  others  it  would  seem 
verv  advisable  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  consumers  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  is  possible,  and  certainly  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
insecticides,  so  that  the  increased  effectiveness  of  powdered  arseniate 
of  lead  may  not  be  offset  by  the  higher  cost. 

We  ask  your  kind  attention  and'  action  in  this  matter  with  the 
committee,  as  we  are  much  interested  with  our  fouthem  friends  and 
correspondents. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  E.  Jackson,  Vice-President. 
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BARIUM  SALTS. 

[Paragraph  3.] 

TOHH  T.  WILUAMS  ft  SON,  NEW  TOBE,  BSGOHMEITO  SPECIAL 
CLASSIFICATION  FOB  VABIOTJS  SALTS  OF  BABIUM. 

114-116-118  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 

Saturday  y  Jamuiry  9, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

WasTdngton^  D.  0, 

Dear  Sir:  Not  being  advised  when  your  committee  will  hear 
arguments  as  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  duties  on  barium  salts, 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  matter  to  you.  There 
have  been  several  attempts  in  this  country  to  manufacture  barium 
salts,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  business  has  not  been  found 
profitable,  owin^  to  tne  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor,  which  is  a  large 
item  of  expense,  lias  been  too  great  to  successfully  compete  with  these 
products  manufactured  abroad.  This  appUes  to  binox'ide  of  barium, 
chloride  of  barium,  carbonate  of  barium,  blanc  fixe  (sulphate  of 
barium),  nitrate  of  barium. 

The  duty  on  these  salts  of  barium  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except 
on  blanc  fixe  (the  sulphate  of  barium),  which  is  one-half  cent  per 
pound.  The  carbonate  of  barium  is  imported  under  the  name  of 
"witherite''  (a  native  mineral)  and  comes  in  free,  although  there 
is  now  a  suit  between  the  Government  and  the  importers  as  to  whether 
the  artificial  precipitated  carbonate  of  barium  should  not  pay  duty 
as  a  chemical  salt  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  this  smt 
has  not  yet  been  decided. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  increase  the  duty  on 
the  following  salts:  Chloride  of  barium,  carbonate  of  barium,  nitrate 
of  barium,  blanc  fixe  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barium^  satin  white  or 
artificial  sulphate  of  lime,  to  1  cent  per  pound,  as  this  would  enable 
the  manufacturers  of  chemicals  in  this  country  to  produce  these 
articles  here  in  competition  with  the  foreim  goods.  Over  70  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  these  articles  would  be  in  the  labor,  including 
the  mining  of  the  ore^  the  hauling  of  same,  and  the  working  of  the 
ore  up  into  these  various  chemicals. 

Binoxide  of  barium^  another  salt  of  barium,  has  never  been  made 
in  this  country,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  peroxide 
of  hvdrogen.  The  duty  on  this  salt  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the 
product  is  only  made  in  Germany  and  England,  and  we  can  not  make 
it  here  in  competition  with  the  conditions  existing  in  those  countries. 
We  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  on  this  material  be  increased 
to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wliich  would  allow  of  its  manufacture  here. 

We  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  these  materials 
which  are  imported,  as  your  committee  have  this  data  before  them, 
but  the  value,  as  you  will  see  by  the  importations,  exceeds  the  sum 
of  $500,000,  and  tm  manufacture  in  this  country  would  be  of  advan- 
tage, owing  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labar  and  also  to  the  manu- 
facturing chemists,  as  it  would  lead  to  the  production  of  other  mate- 
rial in  connection  with  the  salts  of  barium. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  T.  Williams  &  Son,^ 
Per  John  T.  'Williams.  - 
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ESSENTIAL  OILS  AND  OUVE  OIL. 

[Paragraphs  3  and  40.] 

STATEMENT  STJBHITTED  BY  THE  FBENCH  GHAMBEB  OF  COM- 
MEBCE,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS 
OF  FBEHCH  OUVE  OIL  AND  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  OUyy  February  £7,  1909, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  importers  of  French  olive  oils  beg  to  submit 
respectfully  to  vour  honorable  committee  the  following  remarks,  and 
trust  that  it  will  rive  them  the  proper  attention: 

We  understand  that  the  domestic  producers  of  olive  oils  have 
requested  your  committee  to  increase  the  dutv  on  imported  olive  oils, 
and,  in  fact,  to  double  it.  They  claim  that  if  their  request  was  com- 
plied with  California  could  supply  the  entire  demands  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  their  report  of  November  11  they  state  that  the  home 
production  amounts  to  350,000  gallons,  or  about,  and  they  acknowledge 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  oils  reaches  3,450,000  gallons,  or  about. 
Consequently  it  appears  to  us  very  difficult  to  reconcile  their  asser- 
tion with  the  facts,  as  there  would  only  be  two  ways  of  arguing  their 
side  of  the  case  as  presented  by  them.  Either  many  people  m  the 
United  States  woula  have  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  olive  oil — and, 
as  you  know,  this  product  is  commonly  consumed  all  through  the 
coimtry  for  table  and  medicinal  purposes,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  invalids,  amongst  whom  are  consumptives,  are  prescribed 
olive  oil  by  the  doctors,  as  it  is  quite  beneficial  in  many  cases — or  the 
production  of  California  olives  would  have  to  increase  ten  times  at 
once  to  meet  the  demand,  and  every  bod  v  knows  that  the  growth  of 
the  olive  tree  is  exceedingly  slow  and  that  it  takes  manv  years  to 
produce  olives  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil. 

Consequently  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  public  to  procure  good 
olive  oil,  except  at  such  high  prices  that  very  few  might  afford  to  pay. 
The  result  would  be,  therefore,  that  under  the  denomination  of  olive 
oil  the  pubUc  would  be  literally  poisoned  by  all  kinds  of  concoctions 
in  whicn  the  fruit  of  the  oUve  tree  would  play  but  a  very  small  part, 
and  we  believe  that  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Government,  as 
shown  by  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  or  Chemistry,  to  assure  pure 
food  to  the  consumer,  and  in  the  case  of  oUve  oil  high  duties  would 
have  exactly  the  contrary  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  understand  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  try  to  increase  its  revenue  from  the  collection 
of  duties  instead  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  direct  or  indirect  taxa- 
tion, it  seems  to  us  that,  bjr  reducing  the  duties  on  olive  oil  consider- 
able revenue  might  be  obtained  without  doing  any  harm  to  the  home 
industry,  which  can  only  gradually  develop  and  will  always  find  a 
ready  market  for  its  proaucts. 

Therefore  we  would  suggest  that  in  consideration  of  the  above 
remarks  your  honorable  body  should  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  reducing  the  present  duty  on  oUve  oils,  which  amount 
to  60  francs  per  100  kilograms  for  oil  in  wood,  and  74  francs  per  100 
kilograms  on  the  value  of  the  oil  besides  the  duty  collected  on  the 
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bottles,  tins,  labels,  corks,  etc.,  a  duty  that  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
French  tariff  on  any  class  of  goods. 

We  woulcL  call  also  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  some  essential 
oils  manufactured  in  France,  which  are  actually  taxed  at  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  which  are  not  manufactured  and  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  United  States,  but  which  are  employed  here  in  large  quantities 
for  the  soap  and  perfumery  industries,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
practically  as  raw  materials.  They  are:  Extracts  of  rosewood,  pro- 
duced in  French  Guiana;  extracts  of  geranium,  shipped  from  Tunis 
and  Algeria,  or  from  the  Island  of  Reunion,  or  from  Grasse  and 
Cannes;  extracts  of  myrtle,  from  the  south  of  France,  Corsica, 
Algiers,  and  Tunis;  extracts  of  orange  flower  water  and  jasmine,  from 
Cannes  or  Grasse. 

We  ask  that  all  these  raw  materials,  employed  extensively  by  the 
home  industries,  and  which  do  not  constitute  a  competition  to  any 
American  manufacturers,  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  vou  will  give  the  above  considerations  the  kind 
attention  which  they  deserve,  in  our  opinion,  we  remain,  gentlemen, 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
Henrt  E.  Gourd.  President. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

[Paragraph  6.] 

THE  SEMET-SOLVAT  COMPAinr,  STKACTJSE,  N.  T.,  WISHES  PBES- 
EHT  DUTT  OH  SULPHATE  OF  AMMOHIA  MAIHTAIHED. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  li,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtonj  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  petition  that  the  specific  tariff  on  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  be  retained  at  the  present  figure,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  practically  a  revenue  tariff  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

comparison  CHILEAN  NITRATE  OF  SODA  AND  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  farmer  and  the  fertiUzer  manufacturer, 
Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  (on  the  free  list)  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
are  interchangeable,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  ammonia  or  nitrogen 
content  the  priceg  are  practically  equal.  During  the  calendar  year 
1907  the  imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  364,610  tons;  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  35,220  tons.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June.  1908,  the 
imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  330,090  tons:  of  sulpnate  or  ammonia, 
38,273  tons.  For  nine  months  of  the  calendar  year  1908  the  imports 
of  nitrate  of  soda  were  220,382  tons;  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  22,207, 
tons. 

PRICE  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BASED  ON  CHILEAN  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
obtam  the  information,  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  has  always  been  on 
the  firee  list;  that  it  is  always  possible,  if  at  an^  time  the  price  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  appears  too  high  to  the  fertilizer  manufacturer, 
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to  turn  to  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  on  the  free  list.  There  was 
a  time  when  practically  no  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  made  in  this 
country,  and  at  that  time  nitrate  of  soda  was  generally  used  in  ferti- 
lizers. As  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  grew,  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  fertihzer  manufacturers  could  be  per- 
suaded to  substitute  it  instead  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda.  The  ratio 
of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  content  between  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  is  25  to  19.  The  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
(26  per  cent  ammonia)  in  New  York  ports  at  the  present  time  is  2.80 
to  2.90  cents  per  poimd,  and  the  price  of  95  per  cent  nitrate  of  soda 
2.20  cents.  Reducing  the  ammonia  content  m  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  a  price  comparative  with  the  price  of  Chilean  nitrate  we  find  the 
following  comparison: 

Sulphate  reduced  to  nitrate  basis,  2.13  to  2.20  cents;  nitrate,  2.20 
cents. 

Does  not  this  prove  that  the  price  is  made  by  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  who  is  dumping  his  excess  production  in  this  country, 
pavs  the  tariff  and  would  be  the  person  benefited  if  the  tariff  on 
sulphate  of  ammonia  were  removed  I 

A  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  outlet 
for  the  surplus  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  in  Europe.  If  the 
tariff  were  removed  it  does  not  appear  that  the  surplus  of  Europe 
would  be  increased,  and  therefore  tne  stimulus  of  the  production  m 
the  United  States  would  be  removed,  forcing  any  shortage  of  nitrogen 
to  be  made  up  by  the  importation  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is 
on  the  free  list. 

REVENUE   TO  THE   UNFTED   STATES. 

The  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the  tariff  on  sulphate  of 
ammonia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1908,  was  $229,638. 

TABIFF  ON  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  PBIOE. 

We  submit  a  table  showing  the  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  com- 
mencing at  a  period  long  before  there  were  any  retort  or  so-called 
by-product  ovens  in  the  United  States,  and  also  showing  the  tariff  on 
sulphate  of  ammonia  during  that  period.  The  comparisons  of  the 
lines  will  show  that  the  movement  of  prices  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
does  not  correspond  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  tanff,  proving,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  been  purely  a  revenue  tariff. 

OPERATORS  OF  RETORT  COKE  OVENS  OR  SO-CALLED  BY-PRODUCT  OVENS. 

It  has  been  stated  before  your  committee  that  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  producing  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  the  steel  men — the  men 
who  manufacture  coke.  A  study  of  the  retort  coke-oven  plants  of 
this  country  shows  that  there  are  24  such  plants.  Of  these,  only  8 
are  operated  by  steel  or  iron  companies,  so  that  their  profits  can  be 
applied  to  the  production  of  steel  or  iron.  The  remainmg  16  depend 
on  the  returns  from  the  so-called  by-products  for  covermg  the  cost 
of  operation  and  for  their  profits,  and  ao  not  participate  in  the  profits 
from  steel  or  iron.  In  addition,  a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  made  by  gas  works  and  some  manufacturers  ja^t  in  any 
way  allied  with  the  steel  or  iron  industry.  igtized  by  V^OOglC 
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As  a  general  proposition  the  coke  from  a  retort  coke  oven  is  dold  at 
a  price  equal  to  tne  cost  of  the  coal  required  to  make  it  plus  the 
freight  on  the  coal.  There  is  almost  no  profit  in  the  coke  itseli,  manu- 
factured in  this  way,  and  therefore  no  margin  to  pay  for  labor.  There- 
fore labor  and  capital  must  look  for  their  returns  from  the  value 
recei^  ed  for  the  so-called  by-products.  No  retort  coke  oven  plant  is 
built  without  a  full  consideration  of  the  value  to  be  received  nrom  all 
the  products  produced  from  it,  and  therefore  the  word  ** by-product" 
does  not  represent  an  extra  profit  to  be  added  to  the  legitimate  profit. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  retort  coke  ovens  built  in  the  United  States  were  con- 
structed in  the  vear  1892,  but  the  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890  carried 
a  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the 
retort  coke  oven  industry  startea  to  grow  under  the  protection  of  the 
tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

This  growth  has  been  slow,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  capital 
required  in  the  plant  investment  as  compared  with  the  small  amoimt 
required  in  the  investment  in  the  wasteful  form  of  coke  oven  called 
the  ** beehive/'  The  reason  for  this  slow  growth  is  that  the  business 
has  only  been  moderatelv  remunerative  and  capital  could  be  employed 
in  other  directions  which  were  more  remunerative. 

NITROGEN    FROM    THE    ATMOSPHERE     EXTRACTED     BT     WASTE-WATER 

POWER. 

At  the  present  time  the  great  future  source  of  nitrogen  to  restore 
the  decreasing  productiveness  of  our  fanning  lands  is  from  the  air 
produced  by  tne  use  of  our  water  powers,  which  are  now  being  wasted 
m  remote  places.  The  attention  of  scientists  all  over  the  world  is 
being  given  to  developing  this  method,  but  in  order  to  make  it  suc- 
cessral  capital  must  be  induced  to  develop  these  water  powers  and 
exploit  this  method  of  manufacture.  This  would  make  sulphate  of 
ammonia  available  at  points  remote  from  the  seaboard  and  coal- 
mining districts,  but  where  waste-water  power  is  available.  The  work 
of  scientists  may'be  given  to  this  process,  butit  can  only  be  effective 
by  making  the  industry  attractive  to  capital:  and  any  efforts  which 
may  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  reducing  tne  present  prices  of  sul- 

Shate  of  ammonia  would  work  against  the  development  of  this  highly 
esirable  method  of  manufacture. 

WORK  OP  THE   DEPARTMENT   OP  THE   INTERIOR. 

The  waste  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  tar  going  on  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  in  beehive  ovens  has  been  contemplated  with  great 
uneasiness  by  the  Bureau  of  Mineral  Resources  attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  At  the  present  time  but  12  per  cent  of 
the  coal  coked  is  prepared  in  retort  ovens,  as  against  88  per  cent  in  the 
wasteful  beehive  oven.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  for  many 
years  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  building  of  retort  coke  ovens,  in 
order  to  conserve  the  enormous  values  now  being  wasted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coke.    The  returns  from  retort  coke  ovens  are^^noderate, 
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and  at  the  present  time  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  building  of  these 
ovens  has  been  seriously  checked.  If,  as  stated  by  the  interests  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  price 
will  decrease  to  an  amount  of  the  duty,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  aoove 
arguments  that  the  building  of  retort  coke  ovens  will  be  still  further 
checked,  if  not  entirely  stopped,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  not  therefore  have  borne  the  fruit  the  department 
desired  in  conserving  the  fertilizing  values  in  the  coal.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Professor  Monroe,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  if 
the  coke  which  was  produced  in  1907  had  all  been  made  in  retort  coke 
ovens,  which  saved  the  ammonia,  the  supply  of  ammonia  would  have 
been  increased  by  the  equivalent  of  455,000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Compare  this  with  the  importations  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  calendar  year  1907,  amounting  to  364,610  tons. 

Does  not  this  show  tnat  the  proper  method  of  increasing  the  enor- 
mous supplies  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  that  the  United  States  needs 
is  by  stunulating  the  construction  of  retort  coke  ovens  rather  than 
by  removing  a  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia,  whic^i  will  simply  benefit 
the  foreign  manufacturer  and  only  slightly,  if  any,  increase  the 
imports  I  This  method  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  clear,  as  the  duty- 
free Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  always  acts  as  a  check  on  any  abnormal 
increase  of  the  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

SeMET-SoLVAT  COBiPANT, 

E.  L.  Pierce,  Vice-Prmdent. 


THE   VEW  EirOIAHD   GAS  AHD   COEX  CO.,   BOSTON,    OPPOSES 
BEMOVAL  OF  DUTT  FROM  SULPHATE  OF  AMMOHIA 

Shawmut  Bank  Building, 

Bostouj  Mass.,  January  16,  1909. 
The  Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sib:  Oh  behalf  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  by-product  coKe  ovens  m  this  country,  we  wish 
to  protest  against  the  suggestion  advanced  by  the  Bowker  Fertil- 
izer, the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  Mr.  J.  C.  Kala- 
nianaole,  M.  C,  and  others  before  your  committee,  that  the  present 
tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  removed. 

The  existing  retort  coke-oven  plants  are  at  present  the  only  pro- 
ducers of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  plants  to  be  built  m  the 
future  are  the  only  probable  sources  of  important  increase  in  its 
production,  therefore  both  industries  are  alike  menaced  by  the 
removal  of  the  present  moderate  protection. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  present  our  arguments  for 
the  retention  of  this  duty  in  brief  form,  under  separate  heads. 

PRESENT  TARIFF   IS   NOT   INCONSISTENT,    AS   OLAIMED. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  onljr  fertilizer  that  we  produce  in  this 
country  in  competition  with  the  imported  article;  Chilean  nitrate, 
potash,  kainit,  and  guano  are  not  found  in  this  country,  while  super- 
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phosphates,  dried  blood,  tankage,  and  cotton-seed  meal  are  not  im- 
ported. Sulphate  of  ammonia,  oeing  both  produced  and  imported, 
stands  on  a  (Afferent  basis  than  any  of  these,  and  should  be  protected. 
It  has  also  to  meet  the  severe  competition  of  duty-free  Chilean  nitrate 
of  soda. 

The  importation  of  sulphate  in  mixed  fertilizers,  claimed  as  incon- 
sistent and  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers,  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Bowker  to  be  commercially  impossible. 

FBEE   NITROGEN. 

"Free  nitrogen  for  the  farmer"  is  (Tnly  a  catch  phrase.  Whether 
sulpbate  of  ammonia  be  imported  free  or  with  duty  is  a  commercial 
proposition,  and  should  be  decided  as  such.  It  can  be  shown  that 
making  this  particular  form  of  nitrogen  free  will  check  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  resources  of  mtrogen,  and  work  injury  to  our 
agriculture  as  a  whole. 

PRESENT   RATE   OF  PROTECTION   IS   MODERATE. 

The  existing  tariff  is  between  11  and  12  per  cent,  far  below  the  46 
per  cent  rate  prevailing  on  manufactured  articles  in  general. 

SULPHATE   OF  AMMONIA    IS  ALREADY   CHEAPER. 

Average  market  price,  New  York,  1908, 


Per  ton  of 

2,000 
pounds. 


Nitrogen 
content. 


Cost  of 
1  pound  of 
nitrogen. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia. . 
Chilean  nitrate  of  soda . 


160.90 
45.60 


Percent. 
20.59 
16.65 


Cent*, 
14.67 
14.60 


Away  from  the  seacoast  sulphate  is  comparatively  still  cheaper, 
as  it  is  made  at  inland  points,  so  local  freights  only  need  to  be  added. 
Chilean  nitrate  must  always  pay  freight  from  a  seaport. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersev,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  have 
for  three  years  past  recomized  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  cheaper 
form  of  nitrogen  than  Chilean  nitrate  or  any  other  equivalent  nitro- 
genous fertilizer,  and  have  so  published  it  in  their  tables  of  trade 
valuations.     These  values  are  supposed  to  show  the  retail  price. 

Cants  per  poond. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts 17^ 

Nitro^n  in  nitrates 18J 

Or^nic  nitrogen  in  dry  and  ground  fish,  meat  and  blood,  and  in  mixed  fcrli- 

lizers 20J 

Organic  nitrogen  in  fine  bone  and  tankage 20} 

These  fibres  show  conclusively  that  the  introduction  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  does  not  depend  upon  a  lowering  of  the  price.  As  manu- 
factured here  it  is  already  the  cheapest  form  of  chemical^  nitrogen 
available  to  the  farmer.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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On  the  32.668  tons  imported  in  1907  the  duty  collected 
S196,000,  and  on  the  34,224  tons  imported  in  1908  the  duty 


was 

_  __  ^        was 

$205,000'. 


SULPHATE   PRACTICALLY   ALL  USED   BT   FEBTILIZER   MANUFACTUBEBS. 

Between  86  and  90  per  cent  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  made  in 
and  imported  into  this  countir  is  used  m  agriculture;  and  of  this 
practically  all  is  used  by  the  fertilizer  manufacturers.  Buying  the 
mgredients  separately  and  mixing  them  at  home  is  umversally 
recommended  bv  the  agricultural  stations,  but  the  farmer  is  slow  to 
adopt  this  metnod,  in  spite  of  the  saving.  It  is  done  extensively 
abroad,  where  mucn  inore  sulphate  is  used. 

DIBECTOB8    OF    AGBICULTUBAL    STATIONS    REQUESTED    TO    WBITE    ON 
BEHALF  OF  FBEE   SULPHATE. 

The  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  station  directors  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  nave  not  been  spontaneous,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Bowker.  This  is  also  apparent  from  the  similarit;^  of 
ailment  and  statement  to  that  effect.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  who  writes 
favoring  free  sulphate,  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
there  is  danger  that  placing  sulphate  on  the  free  list  will  advantage 
the  fertihzer  manufacturer  more  than  it  will  the  farmer.  Others 
advocate  free  sulphate  provided  other  industries  are  not  injured. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  acting  from  the  best  of  motives  and  con- 
ceive tney  are  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  but  have 
not  had  opportuni^  to  oecome  acquainted  with  the  industrial  side 
of  the  question.  Were  they  to  hear  the  other  side  they  might  modify 
their  opinions. 

BEMOVAL  OF  THE   DUTY   WOULD  BENEFTI  THE   FEBTILIZEB  MANUFAC- 
TURER, NOT  THE  FARMER. 

The  amoilnt  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  actually  used  in  fertilizers  is 
negligible.  For  247  brands  registered  for  sale  in  Connecticut  it  is 
under  1  per  cent.  For  15  brands  of  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company's 
make  it  averages  0.84  per  cent.  (See  Table  1.)  This  corresponds  to 
4  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  80  pounds  per  net  ton  of  mixed 
fertilizer.  Cost  of  sulphate  at  present  prices  $2.28,  duty  24  cents. 
Average  retail  selling  price  of  the  15  Bowker  fertilizers,  $37.18  per 
ton.  Average  value,  $23.44  (see  Exhibit  A^,  according  to  agricultural 
station  valuations,  in  which  retail  prices  or  fertilizing  ingredients  are 
used.  Discrepancy,  $13.74,  to  which  must  be  added  the  saving  to 
the  manufacturers  by  buving  in  quantity,  e.  g.,  sulphate  at  $57  instead 
of  j(72 .  50  per  ton,  etc.  This  difference  covers  only  cost  of  handling  and 
mixing,  all  other  charges  being  included  in  valuation  figure.  Where 
the  margin  of  profit  is  already  so  great,  there  isno  chance  that  asavingof 
24  cents  woula  reach  the  farmer.  The  saving  due  to  removing  the  duty 
will  all  go  to  the  fertihzer  manufacturer.  (See  Connecticut  Agn- 
cultural  Experiment  Station  Report  1908  for  analyses  and  valuations.) 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  who  ask  for 
removal  of  duty  on  sulphate,  and  who  import  possibly  one-Jialf  or 
two-thirds  of  the  sulphate  to  this  country,  will  save  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  $205,000  duty  collected  the  past  year,  a  sum  wortn 
arguing  for.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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If  asked  for  his  opinion,  he  would  doubtless  say  that  he  did  not  use 
sulphate  of  ammonia  as  such,  and  that  the  amount  in  the  mixed  fer- 
tilizers he  used  was  too  small  for  the  removal  of  the  dtfty  to  affect  the 
cost  to  him;  which  is  an  exact  statement  of  the  case. 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  REDUCTION  ON  RETORT  COKE-OVEN   INDUSTRY. 

The  coal-gas  works  of  the  country  do  not  make  sulphate,  the  retort 
coke  ovens,  working  on  a  larger  scale,  alone  being  aole  to  stand  the 
higher  labor  cost  for  sulphate  manufacture.  The  market  for  ammo- 
nia in  other  forms  than  sulphate  is  supplied.  Hence  additonal  ovens 
must  make  sulphate.  Exnibit  B  shows  imports,  production,  con- 
sumption, and  average  market  quotations  of  sulphate  (and  sulphate 
equivalent)  since  1903.  Note  steady  drop  in  price  for  past  four  years. 
Actual  selling  prices  are  usually  below  market  quotations. 

Coincident  with  the  fall  in  ammonia  prices  the  number  of  retort 
ovens  under  construction  has  suffered  a  striking  decrease,  as  shown  in 
Exhibit  C. 

This  slackening  in  progress  is  all  due  to  fall  in  price  of  by-products, 
as  coke  has  fulfilled  all  expectations.  The  depletion  of  the  coal  fields 
that  yield  standard  coke  in  the  beehive  ovens  has  forced  blast-furnace 
operators  to  erect  retort  ovens ;  but  this  has  been  done  unwillingly,  and 
action  has  been  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  This  reluctance  is 
partly  because  the  investment  in  a  retort  oven  plant  is  about  three 
and  one-half  times  heavier  than  for  beehives  for  the  same  daily  coke 
output. 

A  number  of  retort  coke-oven  plants  supply  coke  for  the  foundry, 
domestic  and  general  fuel  trade,  and  make  illuminating  gas  as  well. 
The  latter  is  an  essentially  American  development  and  promises  to  be 
the  best  source  of  cheap  artificial  gas.  Domestic  coke  is  also  the  only 
practical  substitute  for  anthracite  coal,  and  because  of  its  smokeless- 
ness  its  use  is  strongly  advocated  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West, 
where  anthracite  is  too  expensive.  Progress  in  all  these  directions 
will  be  hampered  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  the  consequent  halt  in  retort-oveu  construction. 

TO  STOP  RETORT-OVEN  CONSTRUCTION  WILL  INJURE  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Each  acre  of  a  4-foot  vein  of  average  coking  coal  \^  ill  yield  enough 
sulphate  to  fertilize  an  acre  of  land  above  it  for  four  hundred  and 
eignty  years.  This  fertility  should  serve  as  a  return  to  the  farmer 
for  the  agricultural  desolation  in  coal-mining  regions.  Instead,  it 
is  resolved  into  its  elements  and  comes  back  mingted  v  ith  the  smpke 
of  chimneys  and  beehive  ovens,  blasting  vegetation  rather  than  nour- 
ishing it.  In  1907,  66,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  carbonized  in  coke 
ovens  and  gas  retorts,  which  would  have  yielded  660,000  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  if  treated  in  recovery  plants.  Instead  of  recov- 
ering this  ve  imported  322,195  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  duty  free, 
besides  32,668  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Only  17.5  per  cent  of 
the  coal  carbonized  was  treated  in  recovery  plants,  and  the  actual 
ammonia  obtained,  all  reckoned  as  sulphate,  amounted  to  97,310 
net  tons.  Of  this  the  retort  coke  oven  supplied  62,700  tons,  or  65 
per  cent,  increasing  from  56  per  cent  in  1905.        ^.^-^^-^^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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Regarding  loss  of  valuable  by-products  and  economical  importance 
of  retort  coke  ovens,  see  Bulletin  No.  65,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  page  18,  by  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Munroe,  and  Geological  Sur- 
vey Bulletin,  *' Manufacture  of  coke  in  1907,"  pages  23-30,  by  Dr. 
E.  W.  Parker.  For  statistics  of  anmionium  sulphate  see  accompa- 
nying article,  "The  production  of  ammonium  sulphate,"  by  C.  G. 
Atwater. 

After  fifteen  years,  retort  coke  ovens  produce  only  14  per  cent  of 
the  metallurgical  coke  made.  (See  Exhibit  D.)  If  tariflf  on  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  removed,  prematurely,  there  is  no  hope  for 
better  progress. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   GOVERNMENT   DOES    NOT   AID   PROPAGANDA   FOR 
USE   OF   SULPHATE   OF   AMMONIA   AMONG  FARMERS. 

In  Grermany,  where  263,000  tons  of  sulphate  were  used  in  1907, 
the  Government  promotes  its  use  by  experiments  and  instruction. 
No  such  campaign  has  been  undertaken'  here,  so  the  farmer  is  largely 
ignorant  of  its  advantages.  Introduction  work  has  been  left  to  the 
initiative  and  cost  of  the  producers  Quantity  and  margin  of  profit 
have  never  sufficed  for  such  a  campaign  of  education.  If  induce- 
ments to  manufacturers  are  decreased,  sulphate  of  ammonia  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  made  in  increasing  quantities  nor  will  it  be  placed 
before  the  farmer  as  a  competitor  with  other  forms  of  nitrogen. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SURPLUS  PRODUCTION  IN  ENGLAND  TO  OUR  MARKET. 

England  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
export  and  sells  to  dl  the  other  nations  whose  coal  resources  are 
not  great  enough  to  produce  their  own  supply.  Realizing  that  the 
United  States  was  destined  in  time  to  be  the  greatest  producer  of 
ammonium  sulphate  because  of  its  wealth  in  coal,  England  has  not 
exploited  this  coimtry  as  a  market  as  it  has  other  countries,  but  has 
dumped  its  surplus  production  here  from  time  to  time  at  a  concession 
in  pnces  in  order  to  maintain  rates  elsewhere.  Owing  to  the  demands 
of  other  countries,  which  once  developed  will  remain  permanent  cus- 
tomers, no  large  proportion  of  England's  output  will  be  diverted  to 
this  country  in  any  event. 

In  case  tne  tariff  is  removed  the  present  imports  may  be  doubled 
or  trebled;  but  what  proportion  does  a  probable  100,000  tons  of  sul- 
phate ammonia  bear  to  the  present  annual  imports  of  322,000  tons 
of  Chilean  nitrate,  or  to  the  900,000  tons  of  blood  and  tankage  esti- 
mated as  the  annual  product  of  the  packing-house  industries,  or  to 
the  6,000,000  tons  of  cotton  seed  annually  produced,  over  half  of 
which  goes  back  to  the  soil  in  one  form  or  another  as  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer?  What  proportion  would  the  possible  saving  in  duty  on 
even  the  above  amount  of  imported  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  com- 
pared with  the  $58,000,000  representing  the  value  of  the  fertihzers 
annually  produced  and  consumed  in  this  country? 

The  onlv  logical  way  to  really  develop  the  stores  of  nitrogen  that 
are  availaole  for.  the  use  of  the  American  farmer  in  oiu:  bituminous 
coal  is  to  continue  the  tariff  protection  now  placed  on  it  until  such 
time  as  the  increase  of  the  retort  coke  oven  industry  shall  have  placed 
the  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  a  firm  and  profitable  basis. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  New  England  Gas  anb  Coke  C)ompant, 
J.  L.  RiOHARDSy  President. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Table  ihowing  amount  of  ammoniaeal  nitrogen  (at  nUphatg  of  ammonia)  contained  in  15 
,  hranda  of  Bowker  fertiluen,  al$o  dealer* §  price  and  Uhitea  Statee  agrieuUtural  ttation 
valuation  of  $ame. 


Nitrogen. 

Agrlcol- 
tural  ex- 
periment 
staUon 
valuation 
per  ton. 

Peroen't' 

• 

lift 

Total 
guar- 
anteed. 

Total 

Total 
guaran- 

SeUlng 

price 

per  ton. 

agedlf- 
ferenoe 
between 
cost  and 
valua- 
tion. 

Bowkor's  Market  Garden  Fertiliser. 

Bowker'a  Fisherman'a  Brand  Fish 

and  Potash 

1.00 

1.00 
1.30 
.10 
.OB 

.90 
.26 
L46 
.99 

.01 

.14 

.84 
.12 

2.8 

2.6 
2.6 
.8 
.8 
6.8 
4.9 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
2.6 

26 

lao 

3.0 

1.7 

7.0 

6.0 
10.0 
10.0 
9.0 
6.0 
6.0 
7.0 
11.0 
&0 

lao 

9.0 

lao 

&0 
9.0 

10.0 

4.0 
2L0 
2.0 
1.0 

10.0 
6.0 

10.0 
7.0 
7.0 
3.0 

4.0 

2L0 

6.0 
2.0 

837.00 

28.00 
35.00 
80.00 
25.00 
47.00 
39.25 
40.00 
89.25 
3&76 
34.00 

35.00 

32.60 

46.00 
32.00 

89188 

18.41 
20.67 
16.64 
13.63 
36.81 
80.72 
29.34 
28.89 
26.44 
22.67 

22.13 

1&81 

26.19 
17.65 

83.0 
66.2 

Bowker'a  HUl  and  DrIU  Phosphate. 

Bowker'a  Sure  Crop  PhosphaEs 

Qlouoester  Ftsh  and  Potash 

69.3 
88.6 
9013 

Rtockbridge  Tobacco  Manors 

StockbrldsB  Top  Dressing 

Stockbridge  Pototo  and  Vegetable.. 

8toekbrld&»  Com  and  Grain 

Bowker's  Early  Potato  Manure 

Bowker's  Tobacco  Starter 

Bowker's  Poteto  and  Vegetable  Fer- 
Ui\v^ 

27.7 
27.8 
34.6 
85.9 
46l6 
5a6 

6&8 

Bowker's    Potato   and    Vegetable 
Phosphate 

73.8 

Bowker's  Lawn  and  Garden  Dress- 
ing  

78.6 

Borer's  Com  Phosphate 

82.3 

Average 

.84 

2.74 

37.18 

23.44 

Exhibit  B. 
United  Statee  production  and  importe  of  ammonium  etdphate  and  average  market  price, 

[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Year. 


1908. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1906. 


Imports 

Production 

Total  consumption 
Average  market  price 


16,777 
41,873 


10,667 
64,664 


15,288 
65,296 


9,182 
76,000 


32,669 
99,300 


34,224 


58,650 
86ilO 


71,331 
86L71 


80,584 
163.92 


84,182 
862.88 


131,909 
861.98 


889.90 


The  price  is  given  for  the  calendar  year,  while  the  imports  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 


Exhibit  C. 
Record  of  retort  coke  ovens  built  ^  1893-1907, 


Year. 

Ovens 
built. 

Ovens 
building. 

Year. 

Ovens 
buUt 

Ovens 

building. 

1893 

12 

160 

280 

520 

1,020 

i;086 

1001 

1,166 
1,663 
1956 
2,910 

1;^ 

1,688 

1,846 

1835 

832 

1894 

60 

60 

120 

240 

500 

65 

1,096 

1902 

1895 

1903 

1896 

1  1904 

1897 

1905 

417 

1808 

1906.... 

112 

1899 

1907 

880 

1000 

\n\r\79x 

T 

2^ 
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Exhibit  D. 

Cole  production  of  the  United  States  showing  proffress  of  the  retort  coke  ovens. 

[Tons  2,000  pounds.] 


Year. 

Retort 
ooke  ovens. 

TotaL 

Percent 
of  total. 

1883 

12,850 

16,500 

18,521 

83,038 

1^1,912 

204,445 

■J06,534 

1. 076, 727 

1,179,900 

1,103,488 

3,462,348 
1,558,127 
5,1  07,800 

fi, 477, 580 
9,20a.n32 
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Exhibit  E. 

Memorandum. — Sulphate  of  ammonia^  1908. 

{Figores  fm  lmi>ort8  taken  from  balletins  issued  by  Department  of  Commeroe  and  Labor.    Domestic 
manuliacture  estimated  oy  reliable  authority.] 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Imports 

Domestio  Tnannfiintuie 

Total 


Poundt. 

76,476,104 

60,000,000 


11,962,830 
1,800,000 


136,476,104 


8,782,880 


Imports  56  per  cent  of  total;  tariff,  0.3  cent  per  pound. 

We  aak  to  have  the  present  tari^  retained.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rate  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  does  not  prohibit  importations.  See  accompany- 
ing letter  from  James  L.  Richards,  president,  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company, 
for  further  information. 


THE  HEW  EirOLAin)  GAS  AND  COKE  COMPAITT,  BOSTON,  MASS., 
THINKS  THAT  THE  PRESENT  DTJTT  ON  SXTLPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
SHOULD  BE  RETAINED. 

Shawmut  Bank  Building, 
Boston^  Mass.,  February  11, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  We  give  below  the  figures  for  imports,  production,  and 
consumption  of  ammonium  sulphate  for  the  year  1905,  as  given  in 
Census  Bulletin  No.  65,  and  for  the  year  1907,  as  given  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  report  on  gas,  coke,  tar,  and  ammonia  and 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  report  on  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States. 

These  figures  show  that  the  imports  of  sulphate  of  anunonia  for 
the  year  1005  amounted  practically  to  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  con- 
9umpti<my  and  that  in  1907,  the  next  year  for  which  statistics  ar£ 
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available,  this  had  increased  to  54  per  cent.  These  figures  are  far 
above  the  average  for  Schedule  A  or  £or  any  of  the  other  schedules, 
or  for  the  free  ust  itself.  On  these  figures  we  base  the  following 
statements: 

(1)  The  present  tariff  rate  produces  as  near  as  may  be  the  maxi- 
miun  income  to  be  expected  from  this  article.  It  there  be  any 
change  in  the  rate  it  should  be  increased  rather  than  lowered. 

(2)  As  the  foreign  producer  now  controls  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
market,  any  decrease  m  the  tariff  will  ^ve  him  complete  control. 

(3)  Any  equitable  adjustment  of  this  rate  in  the  relation  to  the 
other  rates  in  Schedule  A  or  in  relation  to  the  other  schedules  must 
tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  ammonium-sulphate  importations 
rather  than  increase  them.  The  producers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  this  coimtry  now  face  more  than  their  share  of  foreign  competition. 

For  these  reasons  we  ask  you  to  retain  the  present  tariff  on  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  C!ompant, 
J.  L.  RiOHABDS,  President. 


EzmBn  A.— Sttlphatb  ot  Ammonia. 


Sol] 


Ipbftte 


of  ammonia  (mider  A): 


1907. 


lOOS. 


Imports. 


•  1807,480 
el,  770, 222 


Productioiis. 


ftS818,290 
(il,fi25,473 


OltM 

coDsamptioD. 


$1,625,770 
8,296,  OM 


Pv- 
centafB 
of  im- 
ports to 


OOB- 

sump- 
tion. 


tt.7 
610 


•  United  States  Census  Bulletin  No.  05.,  p  20. 

»  United  States  Census  BulleUn  No.  65,  p.  18. 

e  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1907,  Iinports  entsrad  for  oonsomptlon,  p.  076. 

f  United  States  Geological  Survey  Report  on  Gas,  Coke,  Tar,  and  Ammonia,  p.  20. 


BATJOH  ft  SOirS'  COMPAITT,  OF  PHIIADELPHIA,  PA.,  ASKS  THAT 
SXTLPHATE  OF  AMMOVIA  BE  KEPT  OV  DUTIABLE  UST. 


Dblawasb  Riveb  Chemioal  Wobes, 

Philadelphia,  February  S4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patne, 

Ohaimuin  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  j 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sib:  Several  large  fertilizer  concerns  have  petitioned  jour 
committee  to  remove  the  present  tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
thereby  placing  the  article  on  the  free  Ust.  We  (as  manufacturers 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  also  as  very  lai^e  manufacturers  of  ferti- 
lizers) wish  to  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  on  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  for  we  are  convinced  that  wnile  removal  of  the 
duty  would  probably  effect  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  anmionium 
sulphate  for  the  time  b^ns  the  xiltimate  outcome  would  be  grave 
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injury  to  the  fertilizer  interests  and  to  those  of  the  country  at  large. 
It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  check  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  saving  our  native  supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  and  temporary  reduction  in  the  price  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  average  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  Hull,  England,  for 
the  year  1907  was  $56.56,  tne  present  import  duty  is  $6  per  ton,  and 
the  cost  in  freight,  etc.,  for  laying  down  in  New  York  would  be  $7 
per  ton.  This  would  bring  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  English  sulphate 
m  New  York  to  $69.56,  but  during  the  year  1907  the  average  price 
of  English  sulphate  in  New  York  was  onlv  $61.93.  In  other  words  it  is 
a  clear  case  or  the  foreigner  paying  the  duty.  In  order  to  find  an  out- 
let for  his  surplus  production,  the  Englishman  unloads  it  on  our  mar- 
ket at  a  concession  in  price  amounting  to  over  $7. 

This  coimtry  already  imports  more  ammonium  sulphate  than  it 
produces.  Under  the  conditions  that  are  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  if  the  duty  is  removed  the  price  of  foreign  sulphate  will 
probably  fall,  but  where  so  large  a  concession  in  price  has  been  made 
the  foreigner  will  unquestionably  absorb  the  larger  portion  of  the 
saving  made  by  removing  the  duty.  Doubtless  more  sulphate  of 
ammonia  wiU  come  in  at  the  more  profitable  figure  and  the  foreign 
producers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  be  encouraged  to  extend 
their  operations.  On  the  other  hand  the  American  producer  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  will  receive  less  return  than  hitherto,  the 
instaUation  of  such  plants  will  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  proposition, 
and  the  process  that  we  have  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
the  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  at  home  will  go  for  naught. 
There  could  be  no  clearer  case  of  the  surrender  of  the  control  of  a 
promising  American  industry  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer than  this.  i 

The  by-product  coke-oven  industry  in  the  United  States  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  But  14  per  cent  of  our  coke  production  comes  from  by- 
product coke  ovens,  whereas  in  England  or  in  Germany  the  proportion 
IS  three  to  four  times  as  large.  Yet  the  United  States  produces  nearly 
as  much  coke  as  England  and  Germanv  together,  and  her  recovery 
of  sulphate  of  axnmonia  from  this  cote  could  be  correspondingly 
great. 

The  coal  treated  in  coke  ovens,  gas  works,  etc.,  in  1907  amounted 
to  66,000,000  tons,  from  which  660,000  tons  of  ammonium  could  have 
been  recovered,  but  the  actual  total  recovery  reckoning  all  forms  of 
ammonia  as  well  as  sulphate,  fell  below  100,000  tons.  Where  the 
discrepancy  between  possible  production  and  actual  production  is 
so  great  it  is  surely  a  wise  policy  to  continue  the  moderate  degree 
of  protection  now  received  by  the  manufacturers  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate^ rather  them  to  discourage  them  by  removing  the  duty. 

The  supply  of  nitrogen  to  an  agricultural  nation  is  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  selfish  wish  of  a  few  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  cheaper  raw  material  for  the  moment. 

Under  our  system  of  protective  tariff  our  manufacturers  have 

frown  strong.    Under  the  various  tariff  schedules  the  imports  range 
elow  7  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  except  for  three  schedules 
under  which  the  imports  are  principally  raw  materials. 

The  imports  of  sulphate  or  ammonia  for  the  year  1907  were  54  per 
cent  of  the  gross  consumption;  in  other  words,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  facing  far  more  its  share  of  foreign  competition,  particularly  when  it 
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is  considered  that  it  also  encounters  the  competition  of  Chilean  nitrate 
of  soda  which  comes  in  dutjr  free. 

The  interests  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  of  this  country  are 
founded  on  an  adeouate  supply  of  raw  materials.    It  is  theunequaled 

Ehosphate  beds  of  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  that  have 
uilt  up  the  superphosphate  industry.  It  is  the  supply  of  cotton 
seed  that  has  made  our  cotton  seed  oil  and  meal  industnes  possible. 
Conversely  it  is  the  lack  of  crude  potash  salts  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  rely  upon  the  German  producers  of  potash.  ^  Is  it  not  in 
accordance  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  poUtical  economy 
that  we  encourage  the  development  of  our  native  supply  of  nitrogen 
and  cease  to  rely  so  extensively  for  this  essential  element  of  fertility 
on  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  foreign  nations) 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Bauoh  &  Sons'  Company, 
E.  Butler,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


CAMPHOR. 

[Paragraph  12.] 

CHABLES  A.  WEST,  OF  BOSTOH,  IfASS.,  THDTKS  THAT  THE  DIS- 
TnrCTIOH  BETWEEH  STITTHETIC  AHD  HATXTBAL  CAMPHOBS 
SHOXTLB  BE  CLEAB. 

Boston,  February  20,  1909. 

COMHITTES  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sms:  We  beg  to  supplement  our  letter  of  December  1^  1908, 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  distin^ishing  radically  and  rationally 
between  natural  camphor  and  artificial  or  synthetic  camphor  in  the 
proposed  tariflF  schedules.  Nothing  else  will  avoid  further  litigation 
unaer  the  rulings  and  findings  of  fact  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Schering  &  Glatz,  and  consequent  uncertainty  and  expense  to  the 
custom-nouse,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  camphor  refiners  or 
importers. 

In  the  Schering  case  technical  or  artificial  German  camphor  ready 
for  use  in  the  pyroxylin,  celluloid,  and  smokeless  powder  industries 
has  been  held  to  be  'crude"  when  it  is  not  in  fact  crude  from  either 
the  makers,  the  refiners,  or  the  destined  users'  practical  standpoint. 
It  was  established  and  was  not  seriously  disputed  in  that  case  that 
this  miscalled  crude  synthetic  camphor  was  sufficiently  pure  or 
*' refined"  to  require  no  refining  in  this  country  before  going  into  use, 
and  that  the  whole  weight  of  it  without  appreciable  loss  was  available. 
Its  very  name  ''techmcal  camphor,"  distinguishing  from  medicinal 
camphor,  tells  the  story  that  it  is  not  crude  in  ordmary  commercial 
sense,  and  that  it  is  refined  in  the  sense  that  it  is  suflSiciently  refined 
for  its  technical  use  without  further  treatment. 

Tlie  uncertainty  and  the  almost  inevitable  litigation  that  must 
follow  confusing  crude  natural  with  this  technical  camphor,  in  view 
of  the  Schering  &  Glatz  decision,  can  manifestly  be  avoided  by  plain 
wording  of  the  schedules  and  recognizinj?  the  fact  that  the  impurities 
in  crude  natural  camphor  are  totally  different  in  kind  from  anything 
in  artificial  or  synthetic  camphor.  They  have  a  diflf^ent  effect  in 
the  degree  of  lowering  the  melting  points  and  the  boiling  point.  By 
this  lowering  different  grades  of  natural  crude  camphor  can  be  ration- 
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aUy  compared  and  distinguished.  The. application  of  this  mode  of 
distinction  to  an  artificial  camphor,  with  its  entirely  different  impuri- 
ties (which  are  of  a  beneficial  or  certainly  not  a  harmful  nature  in  the 
intended  use  for  which  the  camphor  is  manufactured),  must  inevitably 
lead  to  false  conclusions  and  to  trouble  and  expensive  litigation. 

If  the  free  list  reads  as  proposed,  ''camphor,  crude  natural,"  that 
will  be  unambiguous  and  perfectly  clear.  If  the  dutiable  list  shall 
read  ''camphor,  refined  natural,  6  cents  per  pound,"  that  will  be 
unambiguous  and  perfectly  clear.  If  the  terms  '  crude  "  or  "  refined '' 
are  appued  to  the  artificial  or  synthetic  camphor,  trouble  wiU  inevi- 
tably arise,  since  these  terms  do  not  have  the  same  meaning  nor  relate 
to  tiling  of  the  same  nature  or  to  similar  impurities.  Here  the 
impurities  are  such  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  refined  out,  and  the 
terms  "crude"  and  "refined*''  overlap  in  meaning,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
properly  usaJ^le  at  all  in  connection  with  the  artificial  process  of 
making  camphor  or  with  the  synthetic  camphor  when  made. 

A  second  neading  on  the  dutiable  Ust  should,  therefore,  deal  with 
this  different  subject-matter,  and  in  view  of  the  Utigation  the  words 
"crude"  and  "refined"  should  be  avoided,  as  the  decision  shows  that 
crude  now  legally  iHeans  something  very  different  from  what  the 
law  of  1897  intended  it  to  mean  and  very  different  from  anything 
that  a  chemist,  a  refiner,  or  a  practical  user  would  understand  it 
to  mean.  We  respectfully  suggest  and  urge,  therefore,  that  a  sepa- 
rate heading  be  put  in  the  dutyible  list,  reacung:  "  Camphor,  artificial 
or  synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound." 

Tne  present  Notes  on  Tariff  Revision,  pages  22  and  681,  expresses 
the  opmion  that  "crude  synthetic  camphor  would  be  relegated  to 
the  division  of  chemical  compounds  not  enumerated  in  the  present 
paragraph  3."  But  this  could  not  be  the  effect  in  the  face  of  United 
StatS  V.  Schering  &  Glatz  until  after  litigation  to  determine  whether 
the  present  improved  "technical"  camphor  made  artificially,  i.  e., 
syntnetic,  camphor  ready  for  use  in  the  pyroxylin  arts,  is  similar, 
under  section  7,  to  "renned  camphor,  natural  or  synthetic,"  or,  as 
the  court  formally  held,  to  "crude."  Such  camphor  has  never  been 
in  a  crude  condition  in  any  sense  like  the  natural  tree  camphor 
and  ynder  section  7  of  the  act  of  1897,  if  reenacted,  it  could  well  be 
contended  that  this  "technical"  camphor  is  an  "imported  article 
not  enumerated  in  this  act,  which  is  similar  either  in  material, 
quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied"  to  the  "crude 
natural"  by  the  importer  and  to  the  "refined  natural  or  synthetic" 
by  the  custom-house  and  general  appraisers. 

As,  therefore,  synthetic  camphor  exists  in  at  least  two  forms,  both 
of  which  are  imported  ready  for  their  intended  respective  uses  without 
needing  any  refining  in  this  country,  it  follows  tnat  both  must  con- 
sistently be  on  the  dutiable  list  and  not  upon  the  free  list  if  the 
refining  industry  in  this  country  is  to  survive  and  the  policy  concern- 
ing natural  camphor  is  to  be  maintained  in  respect  to  artificial,  and 
if  further  expensive  htigation  interpreting  the  new  acts  is  to  be  avoided. 

As  your  committee  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  medicinal  use  of 
camphor  is  very  limited  as  compared  with  its  technical  uses,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  it  is  quite  unimportant  whether  the  technical 
gyntnetic  camphor  can  or  can  not  be  regarded  from  a  medical  point 
of  view^  as  impure,  unrefined,  or  crude,  if  it  be  free  from  all  those 
impurities  which  render  natural  camphor  too  crude  for  use  in  the  arts. 
Here  again  is  shown  the  fallacy  and  the  ambiguity  of  employing  the 
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terms  '* crude"  and  '^ refined"  for  the  yety  distinct  B]nithetic  or  tech- 
nical camphor. 

Viewed  again  from  the  broad  policy  of  reasonably  and  moderately 
fostering  the  American  refining  industry,  the  admission  of  this 
'  *  technical "  or  so-called  "  crude  synthetic  camphor  "  free  must  tend  to 
destroy  the  industry  of  refining  natural  camphor  for  its  large  com- 
mercial uses  and  must  directly  give  to  the  German  patent  monopoly 
undue  advantages,  in  addition  to  their  legal  patent  advantage. 

By  the  letter  of  Schering  &  Glatz  printed  in  the  tariff  hearing  at 
page  6838  we  judge  that  tms  patent  monopoly  desires  the  comimttee 
to  overlook  the  fair  parity  which  actually  exists  between  their  article 
and  the  natural  refiined  camphor,  both  of  which  are  completely  ready 
for  technical  use.  It  must  De  manifest,  however,  to  your  committee 
that  the  German  technical  synthetic  caniphor  (although  held  to  be 
*^ crude"  by  the  court)  competes,  not  with  the  crude  natiu*al  as  it 
goes  to  a  refiner,  but  with  the  refiined  after  the  saine  has  been  refined 
Dv  the  American  refining  industries  or  after  paying  duty  if  refijied 
abroad  and  imported. 

The  free  admission  of  such  suJEciently  refined  synthetic  camphor 
under  the  guise  of  being  crude  and  under  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  court  must  be  a  menace  to,  if  it  does  not  actually  destroy,  the 
industry  of  refining  natural  camphor  in  the  United  States  for  tech- 
nical purposes. 

We  respectfully  annex  hereto  a  colored  diagram  intended  to  graph- 
ically show  by  comparison  the  relation  of  the  technical  synthetic 
camphor  to  refined  natural  camphor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crude 
natural  camphor  on  the  other. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  the  request  of  your  committee  to  submit  more 
in  detail  quotations  from  the  testirnony  in  Schering  &  Glatz  case, 
sifted  and  tested  by  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  which  well 
show  the  correctness  of  this  diagram,  and  we  are  ready  to  afford  you 
any  assistance  that  we  can.  because  we  are  convinced  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  lead  your  coirmiittee 
to  follow  our  suggestions  and  continue  to  moderately  and  reasonably 
protect  the  American  refiner. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Camphor  Refining  Company, 
Chas.  a.  West,  President 


CELLULOID. 

[Paragraphs  17  and  459.] 

THE  HAMHTOH  pipe  WOBKS,  BBOOKLTir,  H.  T.,  WISHES  THE 
COHTIHTJED  GLASSIFICATIOH  OF  CELLULOID  PIPE  BITS  Ulf DEB 
THE  HEAD  OF  SMOKEBS'  ABTICLES. 

*  18  AND  20  Sackett  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  February  SO,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washin0on,  D,  C, 
Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  our  views 
in  reference  to  the  duty  on  compounds  of  pyroxlin,  known  under 
registered  trade  names  as  '^celluloid,"  '*fiberloid,"  '^pyralin,"  etc. 3 
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We  are  personally  interested  in  celluloid  mouthpieoes  for  smoking 

I)ip6e|  the  duty  on  which  at  the  present  time  is  60  per  cent  ad  va- 
orem  as  ''smokers'  articles/'  which  classification  was  secured  by  us 
idfter  considerable  agitation,  and  we  respectfully  submit  samples  of 
the  kind  of  goods  which  we  are  using  for  your  information  and 
inspection. 

From  September,  1904,  to  December,  1906,  we  imported  of  this  class 
of  goods  $20,249,  on  which  we  paid  duty  of  $15,498.30,  or  at  the 
rate  of  76^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  the  collector  of  port  insisted 
upon  having  these  articles  entered  as  ''manufactured  celluloid,"  on 
wnich  the  duty  at  that  tjjne  was  66  cents  per  pound,  26  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  but,  as  stated,  after  considerable  agitation  we  were 
enabled  to  have  these  goods  properly  entered  as  "smokers'  articles," 
which  in  our  judgment  is  the  only  correct  classification. 

We  wish  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the  monopoly  which  exists 
on  these  articles.  So  far  as  we  know  or  have  any  means  of  finding 
out,  there  are  but  two  manufacturers  of  these  pipe  bits  in  the  Unitea 
States,  namely,  the  Celluloid  Companv,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Arlington  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Arlington,  N.  J.,  the  former 
by  all  odds  the  larger  and  more  miportant  manufacturers  of  these 
pipe  bits. 

We  called  personally  several  times  on  the  said  "Celluloid  Com- 
pany," and  offered  to  them  our  business,  and  we  were  informed  that 
they  were  under  contract  to  sell  only  certain  manufacturers  of  smoking 
pipes  at  a  fair  price  and  the  price  to  all  others  is  practically  pro- 
nioitive. 

We  submit  a  copy  of  our  letter  written  to  these  manufacturers  on 
date  of  October  20,  1903,  and  also  their  reply,  showing  the  monopoly 
which  exists  on  these  pipe  bits  in  this  country.  We  could  not  Duy 
these  bits  from  the  Celluloid  Company;  and  as  the  bits  manufactured 
by  the  Arlington  Manufacturing  Company  were  unsatisfactory  to  us 
and  our  trade,  we  were  therefore  practically  forced  to  secure  our 
material  from  abroad;  but  up  to  that  time  the  dutv  on  these  pipe  bits 
was  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  as  soon  as  yve  began  to  import  in 
quantities  in  1904  the  classification  was  changed  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  at  the  rate  of  66  cents  per  poimd  and  26  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

We  note  in  the  letter  submitted  to  you  by  the  manufacturers  of 
celluloid  in  America  that  had  they  been  approached  a  few  months 
prior  to  November^  1908,  they  would  have  consented  to  a  reduction 
m  the  duty  on  their  material,  and  they  asked  you  to  raise  the  duty, 
solely  on  what  might  happen  with  the  Japanese  manufacturers  who 
are  not  yet  ready  to  manuiacture  any  gooos  whatever,  and  their  only 

¥oint  or  argument  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see^  based  on  a  supposition, 
hey  also  ask  you  to  change  the  classification  of  these  "pipe  bits  or 
mouthpieces,"  which  we  think  is  unjust,  for  the  reason  that  owing 
to  the  contracts  existing  between  the  Celluloid  Company  and  certain 
manufacturers  we  are  practically  unable  to  secure  tneir  goods  at  all. 
We  would  suggest  that  in  order  to  substantiate  this  statement  regard- 
ing the  monopoly  which  now  exists  on  pipe  bits  or  mouthpieces,  that 
the  Celluloid  Company  be  compelled  to  submit  to  you  the  contracts 
which  have  in  the  past  years  existed  between  them  and  the  smoking 
pipe  manufacturers,  whom  they  supplied. 
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The  industry  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Celluloid  Company, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.:  Arlington  Manufacturing  Company^  of  Arlington, 
N.  J. ;  and  the  Fiberloid  Company,  of  Indian  Orcnard,  Mass. 

We  think  that  according  to  their  own  statement  they  can  well 
afford  a  reduction  in  duty  and  to  leave  these  bits  which  can  only  be 
used  for  "smokers'  articles''  remain  under  the  classification  of 
''smokers'  articles,"  as  they  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  for  your  considjBration,  and 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly, 


Exhibit  A. 


Hamilton  Pipe  Works. 


October  20,  1903. 


The  GsLLULOiD  Company, 

New  York  City,  N.  T, 

Gentlemen:  Having  informed  ub  on  several  occasionB  that  you  arrange  your  busi- 
neas  on  the  pipe-bit  question  for  a  year  in  advance,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  this  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  you  are  looking  into  this  business,  we  would  thank  you  to  let 
us  know  whether  some  arrangements  could  be  made  by  which  we  could  handle  your 
line  for  the  coming  year,  of  counse  considering  that  we  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
manufacturers  sdready  having  this  privilege. 

We  are  now  handling  an  average  of  about  10,000  per  year  on  a  similar  article,  and,  if 
let  in  at  the  right  price,  we  could  undoubtedly  dispose  of  quite  an  additional  amount 
during  the  year. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  reply,  we  remain, 

YoiuB,  very  truly,  Hamilton  Pipe  Wobka. 

80,  32,  34,  36  Washington  Place, 

New  York,  October  gl,  190S. 
Hamilton  Pipe  Wobks, 

18  SackeU  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T, 
Gentlemen:  We  have  yours  of  the  20th  instant,  and  in  reply  would  say  that  it  is 
a  little  early  for  us  to  take  up  the  matter  of  pipe-bit  business  for  next  year,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  probability  of  our  being  able  to  supply 
you  on  any  better  terms  than  those  already  quoted. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  Celluloid  Company, 

Wm.  Smith. 

SCHRADEB  &  EHLEBS,  OF  NEW  TOBK  CITY.  SUGGEST  A  CIAS- 
SIFICATIOH  AND  RATES  FOR  CELLULOID  AISD  MAiniFAC- 
TURED  ARTICLES  OF  CELLULOID. 

335  Broadway, 

New  York,  February  «4,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with — 

Schedule  A,  paragraph  17:  Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxvlin,  whether 
known  as  celluloid  or  by  any  other  name,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  rolled  or  in  sheets, 
unpolished,  and  not  made  up  into  articles,  sixty  cents  per  pound;  if  in  finished  or 
partly  finished  articled,  and  articles  of  which  collodion  or  any  compound  of  pyroxylin 
IS  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  sixty-five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem — 

We  beg  permission  to  submit  the  following  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committee:  Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin,  50  cents 
per  pound.    This  is  imported  only  in  quite  negligible  quantities. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  the  official  statistics 
published  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  shows  importations  of 
1,132  pounds;  value,  $2,195.  (See  page  981  in  the  latest  publication 
of  1908.) 

Celluloid  in  sheet  form:  The  price  of  this  material  in  Europe  is 
from  less  than  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  pound;  higher  prices  are  asked 
only  for  a  few  special  grades.  The  kinds  that  are  most  largely  used 
cost  less  than  40  cents  and  up  to  50  cents  per  pound  foreign  value. 
The  rate  of  duty  on  celluloid  in  sheet  form  is  60  cents  per  pound, 
and  when  polished,  65  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  this  duty  excludes  all  foreign  competition.  Nothing 
practically  is  imported,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  official  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1907,  show  imports  of  271  pounds;  value  $205.  (See  page  981 
in  the  latest  publication  of  19080 

Celluloid  in  sheet  form  is  raw  material  for  a  number  of  other  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  manufacture  of  collars  and  cuffs,  the  manufacture  of 
dressing  combs,  side  combs,  ladies'  back  combs,  and  a  number  of 
other  industries.  We  respectfully  submit  the  question  whether  it 
is  right  to  let  the  duty  on  celluloid  sheet  remain  prohibitive  as  it  now 
is,  at  the  expense  of  the  industries  depending  upon  celluloid  sheet  as 
their  raw  material? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  seems  just  to  the  committee  that  the  cellu- 
loid industry  should  be  protected,  we  claim  that  the  rate  of  60  cents 
per  pound,  being  more  tnan  100  per  cent  in  the  average,  or  65  cents 
per  pound  and  25  per  cent  for  polished  sheet,  being  150  to  175  per 
cent  in  the  average,  is  excessive. 

The  proportion  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  price  of  celluloid  sheet  is 
small,  probably  not  more  than  one-quarter  or  the  total.  The  price  of 
camphor,  the  principal  ingredient  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid,  is  the  same  here  and  abroad. 

TTie  cost  of  labor  in  America  is  said  to  be  50  per  cent  more  than  in 
Europe.  Even  if  it  were  100  per  cent  higher,  tne  excess  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  only  be  5  to  7^  cents  per  pound. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  a  rate  of  duty  of  5  to  10  cents  per 
pound  would  quite  sufficiently  protect  American  labor. 

The  present  tariff  places  celluloid  sheet,  when  polished,  into  the 
category  of  manufactures  of  celluloid  at  65  cents  plus  25  per  cent. 
The  ponshing  of  celluloid  sheet  is  a  very  simple  mechanical  operation, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  European  manufacturers  make  no  charge  for 
it,  except  for  a  very  high  pohsh  in  the  expensive  kinds,  for  wmch  a 
diarge  of  up  to  1 1  cents  per  pound  is  made. 

There  seems  to  exist  no  good  reason  why  polished  celluloid  sheet 
should  be  classed  differently  from  unpolished  sheet,  especially  when 
most  of  the  industries  using  celluloid  sheet  as  their  raw  material  buy 
only  poUshed  sheet. 

tne  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  for  unpolished  sheet  would  be  suffi- 
cient protection. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  import  any  celluloid  sheet,  rod,  or 
tubing,  polished  or  unpolished,  into  the  United  States.  We  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  American  manufacturers  are  exporting  cellu- 
loid sheet  in  competition  with  European  manufacturers. 

The  present  rate  on  celluloid,  when  made  up  in  finished  or  partly 
finishea  articles,  is  65  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ^d^Aiorem. 
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Celluloid  goods  of  widely  different  classes  are  imported.  The  Talue 
of  such  importations  is  not  immaterial,  but  in  our  estimation  is  not 
very  large  m  comparison  to  the  business  done  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

The  imports  of  collodion  and  manufactures  thereof  are  given  in  the 
official  handbook  of  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  published  in  1908  (p.  208)  as  follows: 

1903 178,144 

1904 240,501 

1905 166,479 

1906 272,426 

1907 ' 871.736 

The  exports  of  celluloid  and  manufactures  thereof  are  given  in  the 
same  publication  (pp.  523-524); 

1903 249,488 

1904 ; 246,601 

1905 294,979 

1906 340,825 

1907 444,518 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  in  one  of  five  years  were  the  imports  larger 
than  the  exports,  and  it  would  seem^  that  the  celluloid  industry  stands 
in  no  need  of  being  fostered  as  an  infant  industry  by  excessive  rates 
of  duty. 

A  particular  class  of  celluloid  goods  partly  finished,  to  which  we 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee,  is  celluloid  mouth- 
pieces for  tobacco  pipes.  This  article  forms  a  raw  material  for  the 
very  important  brier-pipe  industry  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
held  that  as  a  part  of  a  smoker's  article  it  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
smokers'  articles,  which  is  very  high,  namely,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  see  that  three  celluloid  manuiacturers  have  submitted  a  brief 
requesting  a  change  in  the  schedule  which  would  bring  celluloid 
mouthpieces,  although  raw  material  for  the  pipe  manufacturers, 
under  the  classification  of  celluloid  in  finishea  or  partly  finished 
articles,  and  for  an  advance  in  the  rate  for  such  celluloid  articles.  The 
change  in  classification  alone  means  an  advance  in  the  cost  to  the 
pipe  manufacturers  of  that  part  of  their  material  consisting  of  cel- 
luloid mouthpieces,  and  would  hamper  the  pipe  manufacturers  through 
increasing  the  cost  of  their  raw  material.  Much  more  would  it  hurt 
this  industry  if  the  classification  \\ere  changed,  and  the  rate  increased 
at  the  same  time,  as  suggested  by  the  celluloid  manufacturers. 

Mouthpieces  made  of  amber  are  admitted  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
but  amber  shaped  for  mouthpieces  is  free  as  raw  amber. 

Wood  blocks  for  the  pipe  bowl  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Admitting  that  the  celluloid  industry  has  a  claim  for  protection, 
we  contend  that  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  is  excessive.  We 
are  informed  that  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  price  of 
mouthpieces,  including  factory  expenses,  in  the  average,  is  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  selling  price. 

Granting  again  that  American  labor  is  60  per  cent  and  even  100 
per  cent  higher  than  European  labor,  it  is  apparent  that  the  present 
rate  of  60  per  cent  is  excessive,  and  that  a  rate  of  26  per  cent  would 
amply  protect  the  domestic  celluloid  industry. 

in  view  of  the  facts  as  stated,  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  the 
petition  of  the  celluloid  manufacturers  be  denied  and  that->the  cop- 
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mittee  take  into  consideration  the  establishment  of  the  following 
rates  as  an  ample  protection  of  the  celluloid  industry  and  as  fair  to 
the  industries  aepending  on  celluloid  as  their  raw  material: 

Schedule  A,  paragraph  17. 

Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin cents  per  pound. .    6 

Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin  manufactured  or  rolled  in  sheets,  rod, 
or  tubing,  unpolished  or  polished  (which  would  be  equal  to  from  15  to  25  per 

cent  ad  valorem) cents  per  pound. .  10 

Celluloid  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles per  cent  ad  valorem. .  25 

Celluloid  mouthpieces,  as  raw  material  for  tobacco  pipes do 25 

Respectfully,  yours, 

SCHRABBB  &   EhLSRS, 

Importers. 

BTJOEHE  DIETZGEH,  HEW  TOBK,  THIirKS  DUTT  OH  POLISHED 
SHEETS  OF  CELLULOID  SHOITLD  HOT  BE  IHCEEASED. 

214-220  East  Twenty-thied  Street, 

New  YorJcy  February  25,  1909. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers  of  large  quantities  of  celluloid 
goods,  such  as  T  squares,  triangles,  curves,  and  other  jgoods  of  similar 
nature,  which  are  laigely  used  by  schools,  universities,  an*  other 
educational  institutions,  and  also  by  individual  draftsmen,  engineers, 
as  well  as  by  the  various  government  engineering  offices,  etc. 

The  raw  material  from  which  we  manufacture  these  articles  is  pol- 
ished celluloid  in  sheet  form  which  we  obtain  exclusively  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  We  have  never  imported  this  material,  as  the 
import  duty  prohibited  oiu*  doing  so,  and  to  oiu*  knowledge  no  other 
manufactiu*er  in  our  line  is  obtaining  any  of  this  material  from 
abroad.  This  will  also  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  according  to  which  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  only  271  poimds,  at  a  total  value  of 
$205,  nave  been  imported. 

This  commodity  is  protected  at  present  at  the  rate  of  26  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  65  cents  per  pound  on  the  foreign  market  pnce;  and 
as  the  same  ranges  from  80  to  90  cents  per  pound,  this  means  a  pro- 
tectional  dutv  ot  from  125  to  150  per  cent.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
such  a  high  outy  is  unnecessary^  as  at  even  a  duty  as  low  as  65  cents 
per  pound  anjr  foreign  competition  would  be  absolutely  excluded, 
and  the  American  cefluloid  industry  would  be  sufficiently  protected. 
We  consider  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  celluloid  in  polished 
sheets  should  be  well  satisfied  with  the  protection  they  enjoy  at  pres^ 
ent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  absolute  control  oi  tne  manu- 
facturers and  regulation  of  price  of  celluloid  in  polished  sheets  in  this 
country,  and  have  absolutely  excluded  all  foreign  competition  in  this 
material.  We  therefore  can  not  see  any  reason  for  any  increase  in 
duty  on  this  material  such  as  has  been  asked  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  sheet  celluloid.  An  increase  in  duty  on  celluloid  in  pol- 
ished sheets  would  only  work  a  hardship  on  the  manufacturers  of 
finished  celluloid  goods  in  our  line,  and  would  increase  the  price  of 
these  articles  to  the  public  and  the  users  at  large,  especially  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  there  being  no  cause  for  any  such  increase 
whatsoever.  ^         ^ 
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In  view  of  this  we  respectfully  suggest  to  deny  the  increase  in  duty 
of  celluloid  such  as  has  been  petitioned  for  by  the  domestic  celluloid 
manufacturers. 

Should  any  further  information  be  required  such  as  to  the  propor- 
tions of  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  in 
our  line  as  mentioned  above,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  same  upon  request. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Eugene  Dietoqen  Co., 
W.  Biebbhaueb, 

Assistavi  Secretary. 

TANNING  MATERIALS. 

[Pangraph  20.] 

M.   8.   OBTH,   BOSTOH,   TEDSKS   TEH  FEB  CENT   DVTT  SUFFI- 
CIEHT  FOB  DTEIHG  AND  TAHimrO  BABKS  AVD  BEBBIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  £7, 1909. 

GOMMriTEE  ON  WaTS   AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  I  regret  having  to  take  up  your  time  further  with 
this  letter,  but  I  discover  that  I  made  a  serious  error  in  my  first 
brief. 

I  suggested  there  that  in  the  revised  tariff  bill  you  have  paragraph 
20,  Schedule  A,  read  the  same  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Skiddy.  I  have 
only  just  now  discovered  that  Mr.  Skiddy's  suggestion  is  for  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  sufficient  protection 
without  the  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  In  some  instances  even 
this  10  per  cent  is  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  even  prohibitive, 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  think  that  the  tariff  provided  for  in  paragraph 
20  is  a  logical  and  reasonable  one.  Raw  tanning  materials  have 
free  entry,  and  if  they  are  improved  by  grinding,  etc.,  it  takes  away 
that  much  from  our  American  labor,  and  should  pay  a  duty. 

I   ask,   therefore,   that  my  suggestion  regarding  paragraph   20, 
Schedule  A,  be  changed  to  the  suggestion  that  the  articles  in  this 
paragraph  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
1  ours,  respectfully, 

M.  S.  Obth. 


TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

[Paragraph  22.] 

SXTPPLEMEHTAL  BBIEF  FILED  BT  VARIOTJS  AMERICAH  IfAinj- 
FACTUEEBS  OF  TAlOTIHa  EXTRACTS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  22,  1909. 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  petition  filed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  tanning  extracts  on  December  4,  1908,  it  was 
promised  that  such  petition  would  be  followed  within  a  few  days  by  a 
detailed  verification  of  the  statements  of  fact  made  therein.  Sudi 
verification  follows: 
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PAItAGBAFH   1. 

In  paragraph  1  of  our  preliminary  brief  we  state  the  item  of  labor 
constitutes  76  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  In  proof  of 
this  statement  we  submit  the  following: 

Our  raw  material,  i.  e.,  chestnut  wood,  is  the  ^preatest  item  of  cost,  and  is  at  this  time 
costing  an  average  of  $4.50  per  cord  at  the  vanous  mills.  This  value  is  made  up  as 
follows: 


Cost 


Percent. 


Pxioeofstampageperoord 

Average  freight  per  cord 

Labor,  Including  feUlng,  splitting,  handling,  and  hauling. . 

Total 


10.25 
1.00 
3.26 


&66 

22.22 
72.23 


4.fi0 


loaoo 


If  all  the  plants  now  established  were  to  run  full  capacity,  they 
would  consume  about  600,000  cords  per  year,  the  total  value  of 
which  is  $2,250,000;  the  amount  directly  expended  for  labor  would 
be  over  $1,625,000. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product  from  tMs  raw 
material,  the  cost  for  labor  is  49  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  extract,  exclusive  or  raw  material,  or  $1,625  per  cord, 
which  amounts  to  $812,500  more,  making  a  total  of  $2,437,500  per 
annum  expended  for  labor  on  a  product  which  has  cost  to  produce 
in  all  $4,687,500.  That  is  to  say,  the  direct  labor  cost  is  over  62  i>er 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  production,  or  3  cents  per  unit  of  tannin. 
Hence,  for  each  ton  of  queoracho  or  mangrove  extract  imported  into 
the  United  States,  containing  1,452  units,  the  loss  to  American  labor' 
is  $43.56,  or  on  the  importations  of  quebracho  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  a  gross  loss  of  $1,655,690.  The  contingent  or  iadirect 
labor  involved  in  freight,  coal,  oils,  etc.,  will  make  the  percentage  of 
cost,  exclusive  of  wood,  due  to  labor,  exceed  75  per  cent. 

PABAGRAPH  2. 

Mr.  Skiddy,  in  his  brief  presented  November  10,  shows  that  in  Ar- 
gentine common  labor  costs  but  $18  per  month  against  ours  costing 
$38,  while  the  proportionately  small  number  of  skilled  men  employed 
cost  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  ours.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
labor  cost  is  still  less.  The  less  cost  of  labor  is  involved  not  only  in 
the  manufacturing  cost,  but  in  the  various  items  connected  with  raw 
material,  suppUes,  etc.  Putting  together  the  various  items  making  up 
the  total  cost  it  is  found  that  the  Argentine  manufacturer  can  pro- 
duce soUd  quebracho  extract  containing  65  per  cent  tannin  for  about 
one-third  the  labor  cost  involved  in  producing  an  equivalent  chestnut 
extract  under  United  States  conditions. 

While  the  quebracho  extract  is  brought  into  the  United  States  in 
solid  form  containing  65  per  cent  tannm,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
compare  in  parallel  the  costs  of  production  of  quebracho  and  chestnut 
extracts,  that  the  quebracho  shall  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  25  per 
cent  tannin,  the  standard  for  domestic  chestnut.  One  ton  of  que- 
bracho wood  win  make  1,450  pounds  of  extract  containing  25  per  cent 
.tannin,  whereas  1  ton  of  chestnut  wood  will  make  only  325  pounds  of 
extract  containing  26  per  cent  tannin.    With  these  yields  it  is  possi- 
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ble  to  tabulate  the  items  of  production  cost  per  100  pounds  of  ex- 
tract containing  25  per  cent  tannin^  the  quebracho  under  Argentine 
conditions  and  the  cnestnut  under  united  States  conditions,  tnus: 

Comparative  cost  diestntU  and  quebracho  extraeti,  both  on  1 6  per  eeni  tannin  baau, 
[Cost  per  hondied  pounds.] 


Quebracho 

manafiKy 

tared  In 

Aigentina. 

Chestnut 

manafBO- 

turedin 

United 

States. 

Wood 

Clmtt. 
48.0 

7.8 
8.43 

Onto. 
69.26 

Labor : 

25.00 

TncidnntiUii  f Intf^nmt.  dApmclBtion.  8*^]|inff.  tuxes.  9to^) 

2&74 

Total 

62.23 

12a  00 

It  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  production  under  parallel  conditions  is 
1.2  cents  per  pound  for  the  domestic  chestnut  and  0.62  cent  per  pound 
(25  per  cent  tannin)  for  the  quebracho,  or  a  difference  against  the 
chestnut  of  0.58  cent  per  pound  on  the  American  standard  of  25  per 
cent  tannin.  Inasmuch  as  the  imported  quebracho  extract  actually 
contains  65  per  cent  tannin,  the  difference  against  chestnut  put  upon 
that  basis  is  (25:65:0.58:x)  1.5  cents  per  pound  of  soUd  quebracho 
extract. 

The  duty  requested  is  1  cent  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  upon  solid  quebracho  extract  worth  2^  cents  in  bond  will  be 
1  25  cents  per  pound,  which  is  0.25  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  shown 
difference  in  production  cost  between  Argentine  solid  quebracho 
extract  and  domestic  chestnut  extract,  whereas  the  present  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  on  solid  quebracho  extract  is  only  one-tnird 
of  the  shown  difference  in  such  production  costs. 

PABAGRAPHS  3   AND  4. 

Five  years  ago  quebracho  extract  containing  65  per  cent  tannin  was 
selling  at  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  and  chestnut  oak  extract  con- 
taining 25  per  cent  tannin  at  1.75  to  2  cents.  Under  these  conditions 
the  extracts  were  almost  on  a  parity,  the  tannin  unit  values  being 
almost  the  same,  i.  e.,  7  cents  per  unit.  Profits  were  good,  and  as  a 
natural  result  the  production  of  both  kinds  of  extract  mcreased  rap- 
idly. No  sooner,  however,  had  the  apparent  ultimate  consumption 
been  reached  than  prices  began  to  drop,  and  in  1905  chestnut  extract 
was  sold  as  low  as  1.14  cents  per  pound,  which  is  less  than  cost,  and 
quebracho  at  3  cents,  duty  paid. 

This  competition  received  further  impetus  about  two  jears  ago, 
when  the  German  and  French  Governments,  to  protect  their  domestic 
extract  industries,  put  in  force  a  greatly  increased  tariff.  In  the  case 
of  Germany  the  duty  was  made  prohibitive,  being  1 J  cents  per  pound 
on  liquid  and  3  cents  per  pound  upon  solid  quebracho  extracts.  This 
resulted  in  the  Unitea  States  being  made  the  dumping  ground  for  the 
surplus  quebracho.  Since  then  Argentine  solid  quebracho  has  sold 
as  low  as  3  cents  or  less,  duty  paid,  at  which  price  any  chance  of 
competition  by  chestnut-oak  catract  has  disappeared.  byGoOQlc 
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Slriatratmg  this  point  clearly,  the  tannin  unit  value  at  which  que- 
bracho extract  is  sold  is  4.6  cents,  or  3  cents  per  pound  extract  con- 
taining 65  per  cent  tannin,  whereas  in  a  previous  paragraph  we  have 
stated  the  cost  of  making  chestnut-oak  extract  to  be  4.8  cents  per 
tannin  unit,  or  1.2  cents  per  pound  of  extract  containing  25  per  cent 
tannin. 

During  a  period  from  1898  to  1904  the  domestic  manufacture 
increased  two  to  three  times  in  volume.  From  1905  to  the  present 
time  the  capacity  for  output  has  remained  stationary,  while  the  actual 
output  has  decreased;  tnis  in  the  face  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  extract. 

Filed  with  the  committee  is  a  diagrammatic  survey  of  the  business 
of  producing  chestnut  extract  in  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  six  years,  or  from  1902  to  1907,  inclusive.  On  this  diagram  is 
shown  the  cost  of  wood  in  dollars  and  cents  per  cord  from  the  vear 
1903  to  the  year  1907,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  price  has  risen  from 
S2.50  per  cord  in  1903  to  $4.50  per  cord  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  80 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  common  labor,  which  is  employed 
almost  exclusively  by  this  industry,  increased  in  cost  from  $1  per  day 
in  1903  to  $1.50  per  day  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  if  a  similar  line  were  drawn  covering  the  other  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  manufacture  of  chestnut  extract,  such  as  coal, 
oils,  machinery  repairs,  etc.,  this  Une  would  show  an  increase  common 
to  such  increase  as  found  in  other  industries.  From  1898  to  1902  the 
output  of  chestnut  extract  showed  a  small  increase  of  volume,  but  in 
1903  several  additional  plants  were  put  into  commission,  and  by  the 
end  of  1904  the  output  had  been  doubled.  From  1904,  however,  the 
production  of  chestnut  extract  has  been  substantially  stationary. 
From  1903  to  1907  the  net  gain  in  volume  of  chestnut  extract  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  nas  been  100  per  cent;  whereas  during 
the  same  period  the  importations  of  quebracho  extract  have  risen 
from  6,000  tons  to  nearly  40,000  tons,  or  an  increase  of  570  per  cent, 
such  increase  in  quebracho  importation  showing  an  almost  steadily 
rising  line  from  1903  to  1907.  Coincident  with  the  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  chestnut  and  c[uebracho  extracts  there  occurred  a  steady 
continuous  drop  in  the  sellmg  price  of  chestnut  extract.  While  there 
was  si^cient  demand  to  absorb  the  outi)ut  of  both  extracts,  it  was 
a  demand  forced  by  the  strong  competition  between  the  two  mate- 
rials in  which  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  chestnut  extract  was 
sacri^ced,  the  decrease  m  such  selling  price  from  1903  to  1906  being 
in  excess  of  35  per  cent. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  reduced  duty  upon  foreign-made  tanning 
extracts  there  is  no  reason  why  the  importations  of  such  material 
shall  not  continue  to  rise  in  volume  until  the  domestic  chestnut 
extracty  through  the  limitation  of  market  and  lowering  of  selling 

5 rice  below  cost,  shall  be  eliminated  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
omestio  t«anning  industry. 

PASAGBAPH  5. 

On  the  other  hand,  putting  the  duty  at  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  quebracho  extract 
and  chestnut  extract  will  enable  the  chestnut-extract  industry  to 
maintaiB.  a  uniform  rate  of  increased  production,  as  may  be  required 
by  Hie  increased  output  of  domestic  leather.     Existing  pl^ts.  are 
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readily  capable  of  producing  60  to  75  per  cent  more  material  than  they 
did  in  1907. 

Abimdant  timber  areas  to  support  the  maximum  producing  capac- 
ity of  existing  plants  are  at  this  tmie  either  entirely  within  the  control 
of  manufacturers  or  directly  tributary  to  the  points  of  production. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  but  accurately  that  the  producing  poten- 
tial of  the  domestic  chestnut-extract  industry  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  domestic  tanning  industry  for  a  great  many  years  ahead. 
The  sole  limitation  upon  the  growth  of  the  domestic  chestnut-extract 
business  is  the  vast  area  of  chestnut-bearinglands  within  the  zone  of 
the  southern  Appdachian  Mountains  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia. 

It  is  not  contemplated  by  the  manufacturers  of  chestnut  extract 
that  the  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States  shall  be  confined  to 
chestnut  extract  as  its  tanning  material,  as  the  trend  of  the  science  of 
tanning  is  unmistakably  toward  a  combination  of  different  tanning 
materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  domestic  tanning 
industry  will  require  (][uebracho  extract  in  the  future,  but  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  domestic  chestnut-extract  manufacturer  that  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  chestnut  extract  must,  in  order  to  meet  properly 
and  fully  the  future  need  for  its  product,  have  sufficient  protection 
to  o£Pset  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  conditions  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  in  the  United  States. 

PABAOBAFHS   6  TO   9. 

Relative  to  the  enhancement  in  value  of  chestnut-timber  lands,  it 
is  a  fact  that  previous  to  the  utihzation  of  this  wood  for  extract  pur- 
poses it  had  virtually  no  value,  and  when  land  timbered  with  chest- 
nut was  sold  such  timber  was  not  considered. 

In  the  southern  Appalachian  Range,  which  is  the  source  of  the  tim* 
ber  furnishing  the  domestic  extract  manufacturer  his  raw  material, 
chestnut  stumpage  could  be  purchased  eight  or  ten  years  ago  for  less 
than  $1  per  acre,  whereas  equivalent  lands  at  this  time  are  selling 
for  not  less  than  $5  per  acre,  this  advance  being  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  increased  demtod  from  manufacturers  of  chestnut  extract. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  given  in  recent  years  to  the  necessity  for 
forest  conservation  we  most  particularly  desire  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  popular  icfea  of  forest  destruction  does  not  apply 
to  this  industry.  Unhke  the  lumberman,  who  takes  only  what  can 
be  manufactured  into  lumber,  the  extract  manufacturer  takes  the 
whole  tree  above  the  ground,  and  instead  of  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  wood  in  the  forest  as  debris  he  cleans  it  all  up,  down  tb  the 
smallest  limbs,  leaving  the  ground  open  for  the  growth  of  young 
timber  and  minimizing  the  danger  from  forest  fires.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  wood  is  fit  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  production  of  extract, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  obtained  after  the  lum- 
berman has  taken  all  he  can  use,  and  what  would  otherwise  be 
burned  up  eventually  in  the  annual  forest  fires  or  lost  by  decay  is 
diverted  to  a  useful  industrial  purpose. 

Chestnut  wood,  unlike  any  other  native  tannin-bearing  woods  or 
barks,  reproduces  with  great  rapidity.  Thirty  years  will  suffice  to 
grow  a  second  cut  equal  in  volume  to  the  virgin  growth,  so  that  a 
comparatively  restricted  area  will  furnish  a  perpetual  supply  for  the 
entire  needs  of  the  domestic  leather  industry.    As  previously  stated, 
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a  number  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  acquired  forest  reserves 
which  will  provide  them  with  raw  material  over  a  long  period. 

The  fact  that  chestnut  timber  grows  upon  waste  steep  and  barren 
landsi  whichmay  not  bediverted  profitably  to  agricultural  or  other  uses, 
is,  in  connection  with  the  knpwn  rapidity  of  reproduction  of  the  species, 
a  final  practical  argument  for  fostering  the  use  of  this  forest  product. 

In  the  following  letter  Dr.  C.  A.  Scnenck  presents  his  views  upon 
the  forestry  Questions  involved  in  this  subject.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  Doctor  Schenck  is  the  only  forester  in  the  United  States  who 
has  had,  during  the  past  few  years,  intimate  personal  and  profes- 
sional touch  with  the  exact  facts  involved  in  the  use  of  chestnut 
timber  for  the  manufacture  of  tanning  extracts  and  the  relation  of 
that  business  to  forest  operations  and  forest  conservation. 

Forest  Depabthent,  Bii;rMORB  Estate, 

BiUmore,  N.  0.,  Deceniber  15, 1908. 
Champion  Fibbb  Company, 

AshevilU,  N,  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  response  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  letter  of  December  15, 
I  beg  to  make  the  following  statements: 

1.  In  western  North  Carolina,  on  the  property  in  my  personal  chaise,  comprising 
180,000  acres,  second  growth  of  chestnut  will  be  fit  for  removal  withm  thirty  years 
from  the  first  cutting,  on  an  average. 

The  forest  department  of  the  Biltmore  estate,  in  my  charge,  is  footing  on  a  thirtv- 
yeais*  rotation  m  chestnut,  which  means  to  eay  that  we  intend  to  cut  over  in  1938 
the  same  lands  which  we  have  been  cutting  in  1908. 

2.  Under  conditions  of  careful  and  svstematic  cutting,  with  sylvicultural  care, 
the  average  acre  of  land  in  western  North  Carolina  produces  close  to  1  cord  of  chest- 
nut per  acre  per  annum. 

3.  Chestnut  is  growing  from  elevations  exceeding  5,000  feet  down  to  elevations  of 
2,000  feet.  It  is  occupying  soil  unfit  for  agricidtural  purposes.  It  does  not  grow  in 
the  bottom  lands  along  the  river,  whereon  alone  agricultural  pursuits  are  found  to  be 
remunerative. 

Chestnut  is  growing,  and  chestnut  will  and  should  be  growing,  on  nonamcultural 
lands,  occupying  notably  the  northern  or  cool  aspects  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
at  altitudes  running  between  2.000  and  5,500  feet. 

Chestnut  is  found  usually  on  sloping  land,  which  converted  into  farms  is  sure  to 
erode  viciously  within  ten  years  from  the  clearing.  Such  land,  as  a  consequence, 
should  be  kept  under  forests  and  should  never  be  turned  ov&  to  the  plow. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  domestic  demand  for  chestnut  extract  expands  to  an  annual 
consumption  of  3,000,000  bairels,  an  area  of  chestnut-producing  lands  of  3,000,000  acres, 
approximately,  would  be  required  to  fill  the  American  demand  for  tanning  material 
by  American  chestnut  extract. 

5.  From  the  forester's  standpoint  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  maintenance  of  a 
hiffh  price  of  wood  goods. 

No  one  will  raise  cotton  imless  it  pays  to  raise  cotton^  and  no  one  will  raise  chestnut 
in  second  growth  unless  the  prospects  of  a  remunerative  outcome  of  the  investment 
are  good. 

Forestry  as  a  business  must  obey  the  same  economic  law  which  agriculture  obeyis 
as  an  economic  enterprise.    Goods  are  raised  in  the  forest  which  it  pays  to  ndse. 

Forestr^r  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region  will  receive  a  very  severe  blow  if  for- 
eign tanning  materials  are  allowed  to  compete  without  bounds  and  limits  with  the 
tanning  material  grown  on  our  native  soil. 

Unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  ways  and  means  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial results  of  forestry  there  will  not  be  any  forestry  m  the  country  of  Stan  and  Stripes 
and  dollars  and  cents. 

Hoping  that  I  have  answered  your  queries,  I  am, 
Very  req)ectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  0.  A.  Schenck. 

PABAGRAFH   10. 

Green  packer  hides,  as  furnished  by  the  meat  packers  of  the  Uniteci 
States,  yield  in  the  average  30  per  cent  of  actual  dry  hide  substance^ 
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^rfiich  18  convertible  into  leathw:^  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sole 
leather,  which  requires  more  tannm  than  any  other,  it  has  been  well 
established  that  i  pound  of  tannin  will  tan  and  fill  1  pound  of  hide 
substance,  making  with  the  ash,  oil,  fat,  and  moisture  2i  pounds  of 
merchantable  leatner.  At  present  market  prices  the  chestnut  tannin 
in  a  pound  of  leather  costs  the  tanner  2.08  cents  and  the  quebracho 
tannm  in  a  pound  of  leather  1.84  cents.  Now,  assuming  the  domestic 
manufacturer  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
requested  tariff,  it  means  the  increased  cost  otthe  leather  would  not 
much  exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound,  thus: 

Preient  marhei. 

Cmtspv 

pound 
oxtHmin. 

Domestic  extract,  26  per  cent  tumin,  at  1.30  cents  per  pound 5. 2 

Quebracho  extract,  65  per  cent  tannin,  at  3  cents  per  pound 4.6 

Highefi  poitible  under  propoud  tariff, 

Geo  ts  per 

pound 

of  tanxtin. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.65  centff  per  pound 6. 6 

Quebracho  extract,  65  per  cent  tannin,  at  4.25  cents  per  pound 6. 55 

Tannin  ai  kighut  potnble  co$t  to  tanner  per  pound  of  leather  under  proposed  tariff. 

Cmtt. 

At  present  cost 2.62 

Increase 2.08' 

Difference 54 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  the  hide  in  a  pound  of 
leather  is  about  eight  times  the  Talue  of  the  tanning  matenal,  it  will 
be  granted  that  the  actual  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  tanning  ma- 
terial would  be  a  negligible  factor,  especially  as  all  tanners  would  be 
on  the  same  basis.  So  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  we  can  only 
say  that  even  if  a  pair  of  average  soles  did  take  a  pound  of  leather 
the  increased  cost  due  to  the  tariff  would  not  much  exceed  one-half 
cent  on  a  pair  of  shoes. 

PABAOBAPH   11. 

This  paragraph  of  our  brief  of  December  4  we  desire  to  repeat: 

11.  That  neither  capital  nor  the  application  of  modem  science  has  enabled  us  to 
overcome  the  conditions  imposed  bv  foreign  competition!  that  unless  the  principle 
of  i)rotection  is  applied  to  this  inaustry  those  engaged  m  it  will  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

In  our  foregoing  verification  of  para^aphs  3,  4,  and  6  we  have 
clearly  shown  the  past  and  present  conditions  surrounding  the  indus- 
try of  manufacturing  domestic  chestnut  extract,  and  from  a  study  of 
such  conditions  we  do  not  derive  any  encouragement  for  the  future, 
unless  the  requested  duty  upon  imported  tanning  extracts  is  made 
effective.  Without  the  intervention  of  the  requested  duty  we  see 
no  possibility  of  continuing  our  business,  even  on  its  present  rate  of 
output,  witnout  considering;  whatever  call  may  come  in  the  future 
from  the  domestic  tanning  industry  for  an  increased  production.  At 
this  time  the  business  is  without  profit,  and  shoula  it  so  continue 
there  wiU  be  a  gradual  abandonment  of  existing  plants,  a  number  of 
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which  are  of  Teiy  subfitantial  coDstructiooi  and  represent  investment 

which  it  will  be  impossible  to  divert  to  other  uses. 
Committee  representing 

Brevard  Tannin  Company,  Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C. ;  J.  M. 
Heald  &  Co,  Lynchbui^,  Va;  Juniata  Extract  Com- 
pany, Mount  Union,  Pa.;  Smethport  Extract  Com- 
vemj,  Damascus,  Va.;  Southern  jBxtract  Company, 
KnoxyiUe,  Tenn.;  Tanners  and  Dyers  Extract  Com- 
pany, Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Tellico  Extract  Company, 
Telhco  Plains,  Tenn. ;  The  Champion  Fibre  Company, 
Canton,  N.  C;  Cherokee  Tanning  Extract  Company, 
Andrews,  N.  C. ;  Excelsior  Extract  Company,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  ;  Basic  Extract  Company^  Basic  Qty,  Va. 


X.  S.  OSTH,  BOSTOV,  IIASS.,  THDTKS  TEAT  MAKE£S  OF  TAnriKO 
EXT&AGT  HEED  VO  OrCKSASE  OF  DUTT. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

February  SSy  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  Messrs.  Kerr  and 
Stine's  brief  and  statements,  published  in  the  tariff  hearings  of  Friday, 
December  18,  1908,  and  oner  the  following  comment  for  your  con- 
sideration: 

The  greatest  mistal^e  that  Mr.  Kerr  makes  is  in  thinking  that  chest- 
nut extract  and  quebracho  extract  directlv  compete  with  each  other. 
This  is  not  the  case.  They  are,  and  must  oe  used  in  conjunction  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  the  barks  and  other  tanning  extracts.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is,  I  think,  that  Canada,  where  quebracho  extract  is 
free  of  duty  and  therefore  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  is  one  of  our  best  markets  for  chestnut  extract,  buying 
it  in  100  and  200  tank-car  contracts.  In  addition  to  this  higher  cost, 
the  Canadian  tanners  pay  a  somewhat  higher  freight  rate  on  the  chest- 
nu£  extract  than  the  American  tanners.  Another  positive  proof  of 
Mr.  Kerr's  error  is  that  during  the  past  two  months  quebracho  extract 
has  advanced  in  price  eight-tenths  cent  to  on^  cent  per  pound,  or 
about  30  per  cent,  whereas  chestnut  extract  has  actually  declined  in 
price  dunn^  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  you  have  the  unique 
situation  of  quebracho  extract  haviog  actually  advanced  more  than 
the  additional  duty  Mr.  Kerr  and  ifi.  Skiddy  have  asked,  and  yet 
chestnut  extract  has  declined  in  price. 

Mr.  Kerr  all  through  his  statement  referred  to  the  price  of  que- 
bracho extract  as  3  cents  per  pouhd,  duty  paid,  for  65  per  cent  tannin. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little,  if  any,  was  sold  to  the  tanners  at  this 
price,  but  at  3-iV  ^  SJ  cents  per  pound  a  large  quantity  was  sold. 
The  price  to-day  is  4  to  4^  cents  per  pound,  and  we  have  sold  many 
huncureds  of  tons  at  these  prices.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noted'  that 
the  quebracho  extract  prices  are  between  4  and  5  cents  per  pound, 
which  were  the  prices  five  years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Kerr,  at  which 
time  chestnut  extract,  according  to  his  statement,  was  selling  at  1}> 
to  2  cents  per  pound.    To-day  chestnut  extract  is  selling  for  1^  tcr 
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H  cents  per  pound  in  tank  cars  and  about  1}  cents  per  pound  in 
barrels. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  five  years  ago  the  chestnut  extract 
manufacturers  were  making  an  exorbitant  profit,  surely  50  per  cent 
if  not  quite  100  per  cent,  and  quite  naturally  other  factories  were 
built  and  other  manufacturers  entered  the  field,  with  a  consequent 
overproduction  of  chestnut  extract.  Mr.  Kerr  states  that  in  1904 
there  was  a  very  large  increase  m  the  number  of  extract  plants. 
There  were,  as  I  remember,  nearly  a  dozen  new  plants  built  about 
that  time,  doubling  the  production  of  chestnut  extract;  and  there 
is  to-day  an  overproduction  of  chestnut  extract.  There  is  not  enough 
leather  manufactured  to  use  the  amount  of  chestnut  extract  the 
present  factories  can  produce,  because^  as  stated  above,  chestnut 
extract  is  not  a  substitute  for  quebracho  or  mangrove  cutch  or  other 
tanning  e^tracts^  but  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  them. 

However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of  chestnut 
extract  is  still  a  good  business.  I  can  not  understand  Mr.  Kerr's 
statements  to  the  eifect  that  his  company  has  lost  money  since  1904. 
The  Lynchburg  plant  is  a  large  one,  and  on  account  of  its  size  ia 
supposed  to  have  economic  advantages  over  smaller  ones.  I  can 
omy  say  that  our  company,  located  in  Virginia,  not  many  miles  from 
Lynchburg,  has  made  money  during  every  month  since  1904  (except 
one  or  two  months  when  closed  for  repairs),  until  its  surplus  is  now 
124i  per  cent.  In  addition  it  has  paid  50  per  cent  in  dividends.  Its 
earnings  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  panic  and  depression,  were  30} 
per  cent  from  February  1,  1908,  to  February  1,  1909. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  protection  the  American 
chestnut  manufacturer  needs  is  against  Mediterranean  and  Saxonian 
chestnut  extract,  and  on  account  of  our  shipping  the  bulk  of  our 
extract  in  tank  cars  there  is  really  no  fear  of  tnis  European  competi- 
tion. 

I  think  also  that  Mr.  Kerr's  figures  regardm^  cost  of  wood  and  labor 
are  misleading.  They  might  be  correct  if  the  extract  factories  all 
owned  and  operated  their  own  timber  tracts,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  wood  used  to  make  the  chestnut  extract 
is  furnished  by  the  farmer,  who  uses  his  own  teams  and  his  own  labor. 

Furthermore,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  chestnut  wood  does  not 
average  $4.50  per  cord  cost.  On  our  February  1  statement  we 
have  the  wood  all  piled  in  the  yard  valued  at  $3.50  per  cord. 

The  chestnut-extract  business  is  a  good  business  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  in  my  opinion.  At  any  rate,  we  are  looking  for  another 
good  site  for  a  small  factory.  There  has  not  been  a  single  failure 
m  the  business  during  the  ]^ast  twelve  years  to  my  knowledge,  and 
also  to  my  knowledge  much  money  has  been  made  by  some  of  the 
companies. 

It  would  seem  very  unjust  and  a'^^at  mistake  to  put  a  high  duty 
on  quebracho  extract  and  other  extracts  with  the  erroneous  idea  of 
benefiting  the  chestnut  extract  business  and  causing  instead  an 
increased  cost  of  $1,600,000  for  shoes  used  by  the  American  people, 
as  shown  bv  Mr.  Clark,  based  on  Mr.  Kerr's  own  figures. 

I  have  also  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  W.  W.  Skiddy's  letter  of 
December  4  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  says  that 
the  Argentine  RepubUc  manufacturers  are  selling  their  quebracho 
extract  at  2^  cents  per  poimd  and  ^'making  money."     In  this  I  am 
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sure  he  is  inoorreot.  Some  extract  was  sold  for  2^  cents  per  pound  in 
bondy  equal  to  3  cents  duty  paid,  but  I  have  never  heard  or  anyone 
before  saying  that  they  thought  there  was  anything  but  a  loss  to 
the  manufacturers  at  this  price. 

He  also  says  that  if  his  request  for  a  higher  duty  is  granted  it 
would  make  the  price  of  quebracho  extract  4i  cents  per  pound,  duty 
paid,  which  jpresimiably  would  be  satisfactory  to  hun.  As  already 
stated  in  this  letter,  the  price  of  quebracho  extract  is  to-day  4  to  4  J 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  for  the  imtreated  extract.  I  imderstand  that 
the  treated  extract  commands  a  price  about  one-half  cent  per  pound 
higher.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Skiddy  has  already  re- 
ceived what  he  has  asked  for,  and  the  indications  are  that  quebracho 
extract  will  advance  in  price  even  more. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Skiady's  statement,  the  same  as  Mr.  Kerr's  and 
Mr.  Stine's,  that  without  an  additional  duty  they  can  not  continue 
in  business  is  entirely  without  foimdation.  Prices  of  extracts  dur- 
ing the  panic  and  depression  were  low,  as  were  the  prices  of  most  all 
commomties,  but  with  improved  conditions  they  should  gradually 
increase. 

BfANGROVE   CUTOH. 

I  have  a  special  word  to  say  with  reference  to  mangrove  cutch. 
This  extract  is  made  in  the  island  of  Borneo  from  the  bark  and  small 
limbs  of  the  mangrove  and  tengah  trees.  The  bark  is  diflferent  from 
our  hemlock  and  oak  barks,  in  that  it  breaks  off  of  the  trees  in  verv 
small  pieces,  about  as  large  as  the  hand,  requiring  much  labor  to  col- 
lect. Furthermore,  the  bark  has  to  be  kiln-dried,  in  order  to  prevent 
oxidation  and  produce  an  extract  suitable  for  tanning  purposes. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  overcome  the  expenses  and  the  damage  to 
the  bark  sufficiently  to  admit  of  shipping  the  bark  itself  from  Borneo 
to  America,  and  in  converting  the  Dark  into  an  extract  in  Borneo  it 
is  practically  a  raw  material  put  into  condition  to  ship. 

There  is  no  mangrove  cutch  made  in  the  United  States,  and  none 
can  be  made  profitably  from  the  Florida  bark.  Some  mangrove  bark 
is  imported  from  Afnca  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  the  peeling  of  the  bark  from  the  mangrove  tree  is  bemg  pro- 
hibited, and  the  price  of  mangrove  bark  has  advanced  considerably. 

This  mangrove  cutch  made  m  Borneo  directly  takes  the  place  of  our 
native  hemlock  and  oak  bark,  and  is  therefore,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you,  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  United  States  as  a 
means  of  preserving  our  bark  supply  and  preventing  the  destruction 
of  our  forests.  Mangrove  cutch  requires  that  an  additional  quantity 
of  quebracho  extract  or  chestnut  extract  be  used  with  it,  and  is  there- 
fore a  boon  to  Mr.  Skiddy  and  the  chestnut-extract  manufacturers, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  be  practical  enough  to  realize  it. 

The  situation  in  the  mangroip  cutch  business  is  just  this:  In  1901 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  New  York  decided  in  two  cases 
that  mangrove  cutch  is  entitled  to  entry  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  under  clause  542  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  Based  on  these 
decisions  two  English  companies  erected  expensive  extract  plants  in 
Borneo  for  the  manufacture  of  cutch  for  the  tanning  trade,  and  a  third 
company,  which  had  been  making  cutch  for  net  dyeing,  increased  its 
capacity  and  improved  its  product  for  the  tanning  trade.  In  1906  the 
Treasury  Department  ruled  that  the  material  was  dutiable  at  seven- 
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eighths  cent  per  pound.  This  was  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  one  of 
the  two  large  companies  dismantled  its  plant  and  wrote  off  about 
$200,000  loss.  We  contested  the  Treasury  Department's  ruling,  and 
last  fall  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  unanimously  that 
mangrove  cutch  is  properly  a  cutch  and  entitled  to  entry  free  of  duty. 
In  spite  of  these  three  decisions,  based  on  two  of  which  the  large 
investments  were  made,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress  was  to 
revise  the  tariff  when  the  question  could  be  definitely  settled,  the 
Treasury  Department  appealed  from  the  board's  decision.  The  result 
is  that  the  largest  manCTove  cutch  company  remaining  has  ceased 
operations  for  the  time  oeing,  and  if  the  new  bill  carries  a  duty  on 
man^ove  cutch  this  company  will  dismantle,  as  did  the  other  one. 

Aside  from  its  being  imjust  to  these  English  concerns  who  invested 
their  money  in  good  faith,  relying  on  the  uncontested  appraisers' 
decisions  to  impose  a  duty,  it  is,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you,  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  every  encouragement  be  given  mangrove 
cutch,  as  it  directly  takes  the  place  of  hemlock  and  oak  barks,  and  if 
10,000  tons  per  year  were  used  it  would  mean,  directly  and  indirectly, 
the  substitution  of  160,000  to  400,000  cords  of  bark,  causing,  as  it 
would,  the  consumption  of  10,000  to  40,000  tons  of  quebracho  and 
chestnut  extracts. 

Mangrove  cutch  should  certainly  come  in  free  of  duty.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  a  wise  expenditure,  were  it  necessary,  for  the 
Grovemment  to  pay  a  bounty  on  all  mangrove  cutch  imported  into 
the  United  Stat^  on  account  of  the  beneficial  reasons  given  above. 

VALONIA   EXTRACT. 

There  is  only  one  factory  making  this  extract.  It  is  located  in 
Smyrna,  and  makes  the  extract  from  the  valonia  burr.  There  ia 
no  valonia  extract  made  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
but  little  of  the  valonia  itself  imported  into  the  United  States, 
although  it  is  a  valuable  tanning  material  and  quantities  are  used  in 
Europe.  I  think  this  valonia  extract  should  be  allowed  free  entry 
into  the  United  States  on  account  of  its  advantages  to  the  tanners 
and  noncompetition  with  home  industries. 

MTROBOLAN  EXTRACT. 

There  is  one  factory  in  India,  near  Calcutta,  making  this  extract 
in  the  solid  form  containing  60  to  55  per  cent  tannic  acid.  There  is 
a  little  myrobolan  extract  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  liquid 
form  out  of  the  myrobolan  nuts  which  are  imported  from  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.  In  case  any  tanning  extract  is  to  pay  a  duty,  I  pre- 
sume that  myrobolan  extract  should  pay  the  minimum  duty,  in  order 
to  protect  in  a  moderate  way  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  my  firm  is  the  largest  importer 
of  this  solid  myrobolan  extract  and  that  we  do  not  manufacture  a 
pound  of  myroDolan  extract  in  the  United  States,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  myrobolan  extract  in  the  United  States  would  seem  a  reason- 
able and  logical  business  proposition,  much  more  so  than  the  manu- 
facture of  quebracho  extract.  My  reasons  are  that  the  myrobolan 
nut  contains  30  to  40  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  and  requires  only  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  to  produce  1  pound  of  the  myrobolan  extract. 
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FuTthennore,  the  freight  on  the  nuts  from  India  to  America  is  less 
than  it  is  on  the  extract.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  protect  the  American 
manufacturer  without  unduly  burdening  American  leather  manu- 
facturers. 

There  are  two  noticeable  tendencies  in  the  extract  business  and  the 
tanning  business  as  related  to  extracts,  namely,  the  continual  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  tanning  extracts,  and, 
secondly,  the  necessity  of  using  several  different  kjnds  of  tanning 
materials,  especially  extracts,  instead  of  only  bark,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  best  leather.  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  it  is  wisest 
to  keep  this  country  open  to  the  free  importation  of  raw  materials  and 
tanning  extracts,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  hfe  of  our  native  tanm'ng 
materials  and  keep  down  the  cost  of  American-made  leather,  in 
addition  to  the  important  reason  already  given,  namely,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  our  forests. 

The  domestic  chestnut  extract  manufacturer  needs  no  protection, 
and  as  regards  the  one  or  two  quebracho  extract  manufacturers,  the 
protection  which  Mr.  Skiddy  asks  (for  I  do  not  see  anywhere  that  the 
New  York  Taiminj^  Extract  Company  has  asked  for  a  duty,  and  since 
they  have  a  large  factory  jn  South  America,  which  was  a  logical  move 
on  their  part,  thej  may  not  desire  a  duty)  seems  to  be  all  out  of 
reason,  since  ne  wjshes  to  bring  a  bulky  log  from  the  center  of  South 
America  to  New  York,  paying  four  times  the  freight  on  it  that  an 
extract  made  in  South  America  from  the  lo^  would  cost,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  great  excess  of  freight,  something  like  a  claimed  100  per 
cwit  difference  in  labor  cost. .  Besides  which,  as  already  shown,  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  South  American  quebracho  extract  during 
the  past  two  months  has  been  as  much  as  the  additional  duty  asked 
by  Mr.  Skiddy. 

Mr.  Skiddy  may  claim  that  this  increase  in  price  has  been  caused 
by  a  combination  of  the  extract  manufacturers  of  South  America 
and  that  they  have  also  advanced  the  price  of  the  quebracho  log,  and 
tJiat  therefore  he  needs  still  the  protection  of  the  duty  asked.  If  he 
claims  this,  he  admits  that  his  business  is  an  illogical  one,  and  it  would 
seem  apparent  to  anyone  that  no  matter  what  the  duty  on  the  ex- 
tract roight  be  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  South  American,  who 
controls  not  only  the  extract  but  the  log.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
does  not  claim  that  the  South  American  controls  the  log  as  weU  as  the 
extract,  then,  as  shown,  he  has  already  received  the  advantage  he  has 
asked  for  inasmuch  as  the  South  American  extract  has  advanced  as 
much  as  the  additional  duty  he  asked. 

In  support  of  my  assertion  that  tanning  extracts  are  universally  ad- 
vancing m  price,  I  give  below  copies  of  a  letter  sent  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can chestnut  manufacturers  by  one  of  their  number,  and  of  the  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  Hide  and  Leather  issue  of  January  30, 
1909,  and  the  Leather  Trade  Review  of  London,  issue  of  January  13, 
1909. 

Exhibit  A. 

Fbbruaet  1, 1909. 
Gbktlbmbk:  We  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  two  articles  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  Englidi  and  American  leather-trade  journals,  which  indicate  the 
trend  of  the  foreign  extract  business  is  toward  higheri^alues  univerBally. 

This  Bituation,  taken  in  connection  with  current  events,  warrants  us  in  sunesting 
that  as  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  better  prices  for  domestic  eactract  in  the  near 
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future  it  would  be  good  policy  to  await  developmente  before  closing  contracts  for  goods 
to  be  delivered  later  tlum  June,  1909,  or  quoting  prices  on  extract  with  delivery  com- 
mencing later  than  June,  1909.  Supportmg  this  policy,  we  shall  not  contract  for  1910 
delivenes  nor  for  deferred  1909  deliveries  excepting  at  pricea  which  guarantee  a  satis- 
factory margin. 

Yours,  very  truly, 


Exhibit  B. 

[From  Hide  and  Leather,  January  30, 1900.) 

Quebracho  extract  is  crowing  firmer,  and  prices  tend  toward  a  high  level.  A  promi- 
nent dealer  states  that  this  extract  has  been  sold  too  cheaply  for  many  months,  due  to 
severe  competition  in  the  primary  market.  The  fight  in  producing  centers  is  now 
over,  and  prices  are  seeldng  a  more  profitable  level. 


ExHiBrr  0. 
[From  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,  Boston,  January  21, 1900.] 

There  seems  to  be  a  c^eat  deal  of  anxiety  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  in  connec- 
tion with  the  future  of  the  tanning-extract  business.  As  we  have  Dointed  out,  the 
'  French  and  German  Governments  are  contemplating  measures  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  destruction  oftimber  which  has  been  going  on 
by  timber  merchants,  paper  makers,  pulp-board  makers,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
makers  of  tanners'  extracts.  Whole  tracts  of  forest  land  have  been  cleared  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  some  cases  the  climate  of  the  country  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  this  denudation  of  forests.  The  danger  of  invasion  seems  also  to  have 
been  much  increased  by  stripping  the  mountain  sides  of  timber:  in  ^t,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  near  future  the  supply  of  timber  for  extract  middng  will 
be  much  curtailed. 

In  France  we  learn  active  steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  makers  of  chestnut 
extract  to  protect  their  interests,  in  view  of  possible  developments.  A  meeting  has 
been  held  lately  in  Paris  of  all  the  principal  men  engaged  in  the  industry,  at  which 
unanimity  on  most  questions  relating  to  the  industry  prevailed.  A  liberal  programme 
of  activity  was  put  forward,  and  a  strong  endeavor  will  be  made  to  improve  as  far  as 
possible  the  conditions  of  the  extract  business. 

Thisprogramme  runs  as  follows: 

(1)  To  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  public  authorities  and  by  other  means  to  help 
in  the  reafforestation  of  France  with  oak  and  chestnut  trees. 

(2)  To  assist  the  development  of  the  French  industry  of  tanning  and  dyeing  extracts 
manufacturers  by  an  inquiry  to  economic  conditions  which,  in  keeping  with  their  own 
interests,  are  the  most  favorable  to  consumption  in  France  and  abroad. 

(3)  To  intervene  in  the  general  interests  of  the  French  extract  industry  with  the 
Government,  chambers  of  commerce,  railways,  administrations,  etc. 

(4)  To  arbitrate  in  all  the  disputes  voluntarily  brought  before  the  syndicate  or 
dismissed  by  the  tribunals. 

The  above  is  a  precise  of  the  objects  of  the  syndicate,  and  is  signed  by  the  president, 
Edouard  Roy,  and  Alexis  Roy,  secretary. 

It  looks,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  very  strong  movement  in  the  extract  business, 
which  will  end  in  a  considerable  advance  in  prices.  Much  of  the  business  done  tiiie 
last  few  years  in  tanning  extracts  has  been  of  a  decidedly  unprofitable  nature;  so  much 
so  that  several  of  the  smaller  French  and  Gorsican  makers  have  been  forced  out  of 
the  business.  The  position  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  American  users  of  imported 
extract,  and  their  policy  should  be  shaped  accordingly.  The  movement  toward 
combination  is  also  noticeable  in  South  America,  where  steps  are  being  taken  toward 
a  imification  of  the  quebracho  interests.  Several  meetings  have,  we  believe,  been 
held,  and  importers  do  not  seem  lately  to  have  been  able  to  get  even  regtdar  quota- 
tions for  future  deliveries  of  quebracho  wood  or  extract. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  deal  of  money  has  also  been  lost  in  connciction 
with  the  tropical  manmve  extract  industry,  and  we  believe  some  of  the  London 
concerns  would  like  to  shut  down  on  the  business  at  once  if  they  could  get  out  without 
running  the  risk  of  nvore  se vera  losses  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  question  of  tanning  extmcts  may  have  more  interest  for 
European  tanners  than  for  our  own.    All  the  same,  it  is  necessary  to  femember  that 
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weare  vear  by  year  importing  more  foreign  chestnut  and  oakwood  extracts,  ciuebractio, 
etc.,  while  anouier  important  point  to  domestic  tanners  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  admit- 
ted British  and  German  tanners  have  only  made  headway  against  imported  American 
leather  by  the  free  use  of  concentrated  extracts,  such  as  we  nave  been  discussing.  If 
the  Bupply  is  rendered  dearer,  or  seriously  curtailed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the 
effect  will  be  on  the  £uroi)ean  tanning  industry,  but  in  any  event  we  in  America 
can  aSord  for  many  years  yet  to  await  events  without  any  great  amount  of  anxiety. 

Exhibit  D. 

[From  the  Leather  Trades  Review,  London,  January  18, 1900.] 

A  most  important  meeting  of  manufacturers  and  others  interested  in  the  continental 
extract  business  was  held  m  Paris  on  the  24th  ultimo.  The  proposed  government 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  available  timber  to  be  utilized,  and  the  threatened 
legislation  on  the  subject,  are  making  the  future  full  of  anxiety,  and  a  united  effort 
is  to  be  made  toward  the  betterment  and  protection  of  the  extract  industry.  We 
shall  probably  deal  with  this  important  matter  at  greater  lengtii  in  a  subsequent 
issue,  out  meanwhile  a  perusal  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  combination,  of  which 
£.  Edouard  Roy  is  the  president,  will  show  tanners  how  necessary  it  is  to  cover  their 
requirements  ahead  as  mr  as  may  seem  reasonable.  The  objects  of  the  syndicate  are 
stated  to  be: 

(1)  To  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  public  authorities  and  to  use  all  other  means 
in  the  reafforestation  of  France  with  chestnut  and  oak  trees. 

(2)  To  assist  in  the  development  of  the  French  extract  industry  by  research  into 
economic  conditions,  which,  in  keeping  with  its  own  interests,  are  the 'most  favorable 
to  the  consumption  of  extracts  in  franco  and  abroad. 

(3)  To  take  action  in  the  general  interests  of  the  French  extract  business  in  its 
relations  with  the  Government,  chambers  of  commerce,  railways,  administrations,  etc. 

(4)  To  arbitrate  on  disputes  brought  before  the  syndicate  or  dismissed  by  the  laws 
of  courts. 

The  feeling  seems  general  on  the  Ck)ntinent  that,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  the  extract  business  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  that  prices  are 
likely  to  be  substantially  advanced  under  the  new  syndicate's  regime.  It  is  also  use- 
ful to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  also  a  movement  on  foot  toward  a  combination 
of  the  expoi^t^rs  of  quebracho  wood  and  extract  in  South  America,  so  that  there  unfor- 
tunately seems  every  prospect  of  an  era  of  higher  prices  in  the  extract  business,  a 
fact  of  which  tanners  should  take  careful  note. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  S.  Orth 
{Of  MardeUj  Orth  <&  Hustings, 
jBoston,  New  York,  and  CMcdgo). 


X.  S.  OETH,  BOSTOir,  MASS.,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  J.  OORDOIT 
PAREXE,  BERMONDSET,  ENGLAITD,  RELATIVE  TO  TBX  PROPER 
DEFIBITIOir  OP  CUTCH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  26, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  December  30,  1908,  in 
which  I  stated  that  I  had  written  to  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Parker  aslang 
him  to  substantiate  his  statement  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ''cutch,"  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  herewith  his 
reply,  recently  received,  regarding  this: 

London  Leather  Industries  Laboratory?, 

Herold's  Institute,  Drummond  Road, 

Bennxmdsey,  February  f ,  1909, 
MesBiB.  Mardbn,  Orth  &  Hastings. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  favor  of  the  12th  ultimo,  with  copy  of  your  letter  sent  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  Washin^n,  came  duly  to  hand.  In  reply  to  the  same,  I  have 
made  carefal  inquiries  at  the  British  Museum  and  of  some  Indian  authorities  as  to  the 
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exact  meaning  of  the  word  '*  cutch. "  I  can  not  get  any  printed  or  docamentefy  evi- 
dence that  would  definitely  prove  your  statement,  but  I  nnd  that  the  word  '*  cutch" 
comes  from  the  Bengali  word  ' '  cutcna, ' '  or  "  cu tha. ' '  This  material  was  a  paste  made 
by  boiling  down  certain  trees,  or  the  pith  of  certain  trees,  in  Ben^jal  and  Burma,  and  this 
paste  was  spread  on  betel-nut  leaves.  A  certain  amount  of  lime  is  added,  and  the 
whole  leaf  turns  red.  The  natives  chew  this.  In  other  words,  this  was  a  paste  which 
they  used  to  put  upon  betel-nut  leaves. 

I  can  not  find  that  the  word  "  cutch  "  in  Hindustani  means  paste,  and  I  have  evi- 
dently been  misled  in  this,  although  that  statement  is  made  m  more  than  one  dic- 
tionary and  in  certain  books  of  tanning.  It  evidently  comes  from  one  of  the  other 
Indian  languages,  viz,  Beng;ale6e,  or  the  language  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Burma  and 
Bengal,  where  cutch  was  originally  made. 

A  t  Singapore  the  word '  *  cutch ' '  means  paste,  and  it  is  a  common  custom  to  have  orders 
from  native  firms  given  for  extract  or  other  material  worded,  "  We  prefer  to  buy  the 
extract  in  cutch  form  than  la  liquid  form,"  meaning  that  they  prefer  an  extract  of  a 
pastv  nature  rather  than  of  a  liquid  nature. 

I  nave  at  the  present  time  studying  with  me  three  graduates  from  Indian  univer- 
sities whoare  natives,  and  laskedeachoneeeparately  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  cutch," 
and  they  all  understand  it  as  meaning  a  pasty  extract  made  from  the  pith,  the  bark, 
or  the  wood  of  certain  trees,  and  that  it  is  a  generic  name  for  any  pasty  extract  made 
by  boiling  the  leaves,  bark,  wood,  or  pith  of  different  plants  ana  trees. 

Cutch  catechu  definitelv  means  a  cutch  made  from  acacia  catechu.  Uncharia 
cutch  means  a  cutch  made  nrom  the  uncaria  gambier,  or,  as  we  know  it  more  in  tanning 
terms,  gambier  cutch  or  gambier.  Then  there  is  llie  cutch  made  from  the  arabica, 
cutch  made  from  tengah  or  tengah  cutch.  There  is  also  a  cutch  made  from  the 
turwahr;  and  we  have  mangroce  cutch,  Which  is  made  from  the  pure  mangrove  tree, 
and  that  differs  materially  as  to  whether  it  be  made  in  Borneo,  ux  India,  or  in  Weat 
Africa. 

It  must  be  clear  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  that  the  word  "cutch,"  if  not 
followed  by  a  specific  indication,  such  as  cutch  catechu  or  cutch  arabica,  must  mean 
the  whole  series  of  different  cutcbp^  which  have  been  made  for  years  firom  different 
trees. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  in  reading  the  report  of  the  recent  trial  to  find  that 
some  ol  the  American  chemists  could  not  find  catechin  in  the  cutch  they  examined, 
especially  as  both  Professor  Proctor  and  myself  were  able  to  find  it  in  pretty  large 
quantities. 

Yours,  hithfully,  J.  Gordon  Pabkb&. 


GLUE  AND  GELATIN. 

[Paragraph  23.] 

JAMES  POLLITZ,  NEW  TORK  GITT,  BEGOMHENDS  A  DTTTT  OF 
TEN  FEB  GENT  ON  ALL  GLUES  AND  GELATINS. 

232  Fulton  Stbebt, 
New  York,  January  18,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WashingtoUj  D.  0, 

Gentlemen:  As  an  importer  of  gelatin,  and  having  been  unable 
to  appear  before  your  committee  in  person,  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing for  your  consideration: 

With  reference  to  Schedule  A,  paragraph  23,  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  it  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  tariff  imposed  upon  any  article 
which  goes  into  direct  consumption,  or  may  be  used  as  a  raw  material 
in  producing  another  article,  is  indirectly  paid  by  the  consumer. 

After  reading  the  account  of  some  of  the  hearings  had  before  you 
and  briefs  submitted,  it  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  or  products  of  which  a  high-grade  gelatin 
is  used  as  a  raw  material  are  urging  an  increase  in  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured and  finished  article.    To  me  it  seems  clear  that  they  are 
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not  givii^  due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  they  are  handicapped 
by  the  high  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

For  instance,  gelatin  which  they  are  using  is  of  a  high  grade,  and 
on  the  basis  of  cost  in  Europe  of  35  cents  a  pound  minimum  the  duty 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  a  pound,  or  22  cents  on  foreign 
cost,  of  35  cents,  which  is  about  63  per  cent,  which  is  the  amount 
the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  nis  raw  material  more 
than  his  competitor  in  Europe. 

On  gelatin  for  eating  purposes  the  tariff  of  20  per  cent^and  15  cents 
a  pound  becomes  almost  prohibitive,  with  the  result  that  the  best 
and  purest  gelatin,  which  is  used  larcely  in  Europe  for  such  purpose, 
is  excluded  from -this  country  and  the  inferior  grades  used  in  their 
stead.  I  respectfully  submit  that  no  such  protection  is  necessarv. 
as  there  is  scarcely  any  gelatin  made  in  this  country  which  is  sola 
as  high  as  35  cents  a  pound,  and  the  grades  made  in  this  country  are 
produced  cheaper*  here  than  in  Europe. 

A  uniform  tariff  of  lOp^r  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  glue  and  gelatin 
would  fully  cover  any  difference  in  cost  of  labor. 

In  my  opinion  the  revenue  under  such  a  tariff  would  soon  be  ^eater 
than  under  the  present  act,  as  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  our  indus- 
tries and  soon  place  our  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers  on  finished  articles. 

Very  respectfully,  yours.  Jambs  PoLLrrz. 


STATEMSn  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  FBEHGH  CHAMBER  OF  GOM- 

MEBCE  OF  EEW  TOBE  GITT  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPORTEBS 

OF  FBEHGH  GLUES. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  February  27,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

WoBhingUm,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  foUow- 
ingremarks: 

We  believe  that  the  duty  now  collected  on  glues  worth  10  cents  or 
less  per  pound,  which  amounts  to  40  per  cent  on  the  qualities  usually 
employed,  and  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glues  ranging 
from  10  cents  to  35  cents  per  pound,  and  the  duty  of  15  cents  per 
pound  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glues  worth  35  cents  and  above 
are  excessive. 

For  the  first  class,  or  the  glues  worth  10  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the 
raw  material  counts  for  less  than  the  workmanship^  and  said  work- 
manship has  increased  Yerj  materially  in  France  since  the  Dingley 
tariff  has  been  enacted,  having  passed  from  3.50  to  5  francs  a  day  in 
that  industry,  and  if  Congress  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
producing  in  foreign  countries,  it  seems  that  this  duty  of  40  per  cent 
should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent. 

For  the  second  category  of  goods  it  seems  that  the  duty  ought  to  be 
reduced  from  25  to  12}  per  cent,  since  the  Treasury  admits  now  glue 
stock  free  of  duty,  and  therefore  glue  costs  to-day  considerably  less 
than  it  used  to,  and  an  actual  duty  of  12}  per  cent  on  the  imported 
article  would  be  equivalent  to-day  to  25  per  cent  at  the>time  the 
Dinglej  Act  was  enacted.  Digitized  by  CrOOQle 
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These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  more  expensive  class  of  glue,  or 
fine  gelatines,  in  the  confection  of  which  women  are  principally  em- 
ployed, and  tneir  salary  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  argument  above  invoked  would  therefore  apply  to  this  case,  and 
we  would  ask  that  glues  above  35  cents  should  oe  submitted  only  to 
a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  which  would  give  ample  protec- 
tion to  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  kind  attention,  we 
remain,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commeroe  of  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 


*  LICORICE  EXTRACT. 

[Paragraph  29.] 

JOmr  W.  TERKES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  SELATIVE  TO  IMPOBTATlONS  OF  LICOSICE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  9, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Representing  the  Independent  Tobacco  Manufactiu^ers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before 
your  committee  last  November  and  presented  the  request  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  the  duty  on  licorice  extract  or  paste  be  removed  and  same 
be  allowed  to  enter  this  coimtry  absolutely  free  of  custom  dues. 

At  that  time  the  question  was  asked  as  to  the  amoimt  that  was 
imported.  I  was  unable  to  answer  the  question,  but  said  that  -I 
would  give  the  committee  that  information. 

I  find  from  a  report  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  that  in 
1906,  683,342  pounds  of  licorice  extracts  were  imported,  of  a  total 
value  of  $95,451.  During  the  same  year  there  was  imported  free  of 
duty  102,000,000  pounds  of  licorice  root.  In  1907,  692,739  pounds  of 
licorice  extracts  were  imported,  of  the  value  of  $77,984,  and  66,000,000 
poimds  of  the  root  imported. 

You  will  recall  that  m  1902  or  1903  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
or  its  allied  companies,  secured  virtually  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
licorice  business,  and  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  were 
compelled  to  purchase  from  them. 

In  the  testimony  given  by  James  B.  Duke,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  at  the  trial  in  New  York  under  indictments 
foimd  against  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  and  J.  S.  Young 
Company,  for  violation  of  federal  law  because  these  concerns,  owned 
by  the  tobacco  trust,  were  restraining  interstate  trade  and  commerce 
in  licorice  paste,  and  had  formed  a  monopoly,  he  admitted  that  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  owned  about  one  million  of  the  pre- 
ferred and  two  miUion,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  common  stock  of 
•MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company,  and  that  they  had  purchased  the 
J.  S.  Young  Company  and  tried  to  purchase  the  licence  business  of 
a  Mr.  Lewis,  virtually  the  only  other  competitor;  that  after  these 
purchases  were  made,  in  May,  1904,  the  price  of  licorice  paste  was 
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raised  to  9  cents  per  pound,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  the 
price  was  raised  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

Under  these  indictments  the  iury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  as 
against  the  MacAndrews  &  Fortes  Company  and  J.  S.  Young  Com- 
pany, which,  as  I  said,  were  in  fact  owned  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company. 

From  information  beheved  to  be  reliable  I  can  state  that  fully  90 
per  cent  of  the  licorice  made  in  this  country  from  the  imported  root 
IS  either  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  plants  which  it 
controls. 

The  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  beheve  that  if  the  duty  of 
4}  cents  per  poimd  should  be  removed  from  licorice  paste  that  it 
would  aid  in  destroying  this  monopoly  and  would  reduce  the  price  of 
hcorice  paste,  because  then  large  amounts  of  it  would  be  imported 
which,  under  existing  conditions,  can  not  be  done. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  number  of  letters  sent  me  bv  various  inde- 
pendent tobacco  manufacturers  bearing  upon  this  subject  and  show- 
ing their  interest  in  the  subject  and  tneir  desire  that  the  duty  on 
licorice  paste  should  be  removed. 

Trustmg  that  your  committee  can  meet  the  wishes  of  these  citizens 
and  manufacturers,  and  which  can  be  done  without  appreciable  loss 
to  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  W.  Yebkes. 

Exhibit  A. 

17th,  18th  St8.,  Glen  wood  and  Lehioh  Aves., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  tl,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Yerkbs, 

WaakingUm,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company,  that  he  is  trying  to  have  licorice  paste  placed  upon  the  free  list.    We  surely 
approve  of  this,  as  we  feel  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  should  have  some 
market  outside  of  the  trust  from  whom  to  buy  licorice  paste. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frishmttth  Bro.  &  Co.  (Inc.)» 
H.  D.  Miller,  Secretary. 

Exhibit  B. 

Brunswick,  Mo.,  Decembers,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Yerkes, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  put  licorice  paste 
on  the  free  list  so  that  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  may  be  able  to  buy  lico- 
rice paste  from  foreign  manufacturers  without  paying  the  excessive  dutv  of  4^  cents 
a  pound.  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this  movement  and  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  just  one,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  output  of  licorice  paste  in  this  country  is  prac- 
tically controlled  by  a  mono^l^  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  who,  in  turn,  has  in  its  power  to  force  independent  tobacco  men  to  pay  an 
excessive  price  for  all  the  licorice  they  use  and  under  the  present  tariff  schedule  are 
aided  in  this  regard  by  the  Government. 

Any  favors  you  might  show  this  matter  will  be  personally  appreciated  by  us  and 
of  ^^at  importance  and  assistance  to  us  in  our  business. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  kindness  you  may  show  us,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Youn,  truly, 

Brunswick  Tobacco  Co.^ 
By  J.  M.  Barker,  Treaewnr.  w 
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Vtwjl,  N.  Y.»  Abiim(«r  tl,  t908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Ybhkbs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  action  before  the  Ways  and  Meana  Com- 
mittee in  requeeting  them  to  put  licorice  paste  on  the  free  list.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  manufacture  of  ucorice  pake  in  thia  country  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  the  independent  manufacturers  of  tobacco  of  the  country  that  the  paste  should 
be  idlowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  We  understand  that  licorice  root  is  already  on 
the  free  list.  We  certainly  are  in  (byot  of  this  action. 
Very  truly, 

L.  Warnick  Bbown  Jb  Co.^ 
By  L.  W.  Brown. 


EzHiBir  D. 

Ltnchburo,  Va.,  December  8, 1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Ybrkes, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  I  am  advised  by  our  Hugh  Campbell,  of  the  Independent  Tobacco 
Manufacturers'  Association,  tnsA  you  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty  on  licorice  paste  of  4^  cents 
a  pound.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  ma^  be  successful  in  this  movement,  as  it 
would  place  the  independent  tobacco  manu&cturers  in  such  a  position  that  we  would 
not  be  dependent  on  the  subsidized  licorice  companies  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
of  which  at  this  time  are  controlled  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  tnis  bill  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  assure  you  we  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  possible  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  same. 

Very  truly,  Booker  Tobacco  Co.  (Inc.). 

By  G.  M.  Booker,  PresidenL 


Exhibit  E. 

Winston-Salkh,  N.  C,  December  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Jno.  W.  Yerkes, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  by  Hugh  Campbell,  premdent  of  the  Independent 
Tobacco  Manufacturers'  Association,  imA  he  had  requested  you  to  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  uige  upon  it  the  necessity  of  putting  licorice  paste 
on  the  free  Ust,  and  we  heartily  concur  in  Mr.  Campbell's  request. 

No  better  lesson  could  be  taught  the  licorice  trust  than  to  wipe  ofif  the  import  duty 
on  licorice  paste. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Brown  Jb  Williamson  Tobaoco  Co., 
By  W.  R.  Lbak,  Secretary  and  Dreasurer. 


Exhibit  F. 

Louisville,  Kt.,  November  t8,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Yerkes, 

WashingUm,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Hush  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Independent  Tobacco  Manufacturers'  Association,  relative  to  having  licorice  paste 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  in  this  connection  would  say,  we  wish  to  indorse  this 
measure,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  this  done  if  it  is  possible. 

^''^^^^^A^  *^'  ""**"'  "*  '""^  °^9 ' -^  "^  Google 

BTAjr-HAKnoir  Tobacco  Co. 
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SxEEiBir  G. 

339-353  Central  Avenui?, 
Newark,  N,  /.,  November  £4,  1908, 
Hon.  John  W.  Yerkks, 

Waahmgton,  D.  C, 
Dbab  Sir:  The  Independent  Tobacco  ManufactuierB'  Association  of  the  United 
States  have  requested  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  put  licorice  paste,  which 
now  pays  a  duty  of  4}  cents  per  pound,  on  the  free  list.  In  bringing  this  matter  to 
your  attention  we  desire  to  say  tnat  we  heartily  indorse  the  association's  action  for 
reasons  as  follows: 

Licorice  root  is  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
manu&ctured  into  paste  by  a  trust  which  the  courts  have  declared  a  monopoly  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

The  tobacco  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  compelled  to  purchase  licorice  paste 
from  this  combine  at  prices  which  they  see  fit  to  impose. 

Tobacco  manufacturers  should  have  the  benefit  of  free  paste  for  the  reason  that  the 
importation  is  now  very  limited,  and  if  placed  upon  the  free  list  the  revenue  of  the 
country  will  not  be  greatly  reduced,  and  it  would  put  the  independent  manufacturers 
in  a  position  to  have  more  than  one  source  of  supply. 

It  seema  to  us  that  this  matter  is  worthy  of  your  earnest  consideration,  which  we 
respectfully  request. 

YoQis,  very  truly^  Campbell  Tobacco  Co., 

Hbnry  S.  Pfeil,  Preeident. 


EzHiBrr  H. 

Reading,  Pa.,  November  t4, 1908, 
Hon.  John  W.  Yerkes, 

WaskmgUm,  D.  C. 

DxAR  Sir:  I  understand  you  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to 
licorice  paste. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  dut>r  of  4^  cents  a  pound  on  same,  whereas  the  raw 
product  from  which  it  is  made  is  admitted  free,  and  the  manufacture  of  same  is  really 
a  simple  process. 

Througn  the  Government's  fight  the  licorice  trust  was  or  is  supposed  to  be  dissolved, 
and  through  tiiat  dissolution  the  price  of  licorice  paste,  which  had  been  almost  dou- 
bled, has  been  reduced  to  almost  a  normal  price,  or  at  least  price  prevailing  prior  to 
the  buying  up  of  the  different  manufactories  by  the  tobacco  trust  or  their  affiliated 
companies. 

As  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  have  licorice  paste, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  price  may  be  put  up  almost  to  a  prohibitive  price  at  an^ 
tame,  and  to  assure  us  an  open  market  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  free  trade  on  this 
article. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  kind  attention,  I  close. 

Youra,  truly,  George  W.  Green. 


ExHiBrr  I. 

Martinsville,  Va.,  Novernber  SO,  1908, 
Hon.  John  W.  Yerkbs, 

WaskmgUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  8ir:  We  have  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Independent  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers' Association  stating  that  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  few  days  ago,  and  at  the  request  of  the  association  ask  that  hcorice 
be  put  on  the  free  list.  The  licorice  business  is  now  controlled  in  this  country  by  the 
trust,  and  all  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  buy  from  them. 
We  think  it  would  oe  of  inestimable  value  to  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers 
for  the  duty  to  be  taken  off  licorice  and  put  on  the  free  list. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  in  having  this  done.    We  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sparrow  &  Gravely  ToBAdcoXoblp^ 
By  J.  D.  Sparrow,  President,     ^"^gl*- 
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BARYTES. 

[ParagraphB  44  and  489.] 

CHARLES  J.  STAPLES,  OF  BXTFFALO,  V.  T.,  FILES  LETTERS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  FOREIGH  BARTTES  IHinTSTRT. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee,   . 

Washington,  D.  C 
Deab  Sir:  Regarding  tariff  on  barytes.     Since  appearing  before 
your  committee  1  have  endeavored  to  get  for  your  use  reliable  data. 
Herewith  I  send  to  you  correspondence  had  with  Hon.  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  consul-general  at  Hamourg,  Germany,  and  others. 

From  these  statements  submitted  facts  of  imi)ortance  for  a  proper 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  barytes  appear.  I  specially  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following: 

A  pool  has  been  formed  by  Gennan  producers  of  barytes  to  maintain  prices.  See 
inclosed  letters  from  Gonsul-General  Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  and  Consul  Fee,  of  Bremen. 

I  also  refer  you  to  the  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports, 
No.  2821,  page  9,  which  says: 

Barytes  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  chiefly  in  LAuter- 
berg  and  the  neighborhood  and  in  Thuringia.  A  syndicate  has  been  formed  with  a 
view  to  regulate  the  prices,  which  are  merely  nominal,  as  the  syndicate  has  in  this 
respect  not  obtained  its  object.  There  is  a  prospect  in  the  early  future  of  the  trade 
in  this  article  being  widely  developed 

If  **the  mining  as  well  as  the  entire  trade  in  this  article  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  syndicate,"  as  stated  by  American  consul,  Hon.  William  T. 
Fee,  in  his  letter  of  December  28, 1908,  then  the  only  way  to  save  the 
American  barytes  market  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  foreign 
monopoly  is  by  a  tariff  high  enough  to  insure  free  competition  to 
Amencans. 

By  actual  business  quotation  barytes  delivered  in  New  York^  duty 
paid,  was,  on  January  29,  1908,  offered  for  $5.83  per  ton.  It  can 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  quotation  included  profit.  Reference  to 
statements  submitted  to  your  committee  shows  tliat  domestic  barytes 
dug  by  American  labor  at  American  wages  can  not  be  delivered  in 
New  York  for  less  than  $9  to  $12  per  ton. 

With  an  eflSicient  pool  or  syndicate  now  in  force,  as  indicated  by 
United  States  oflSicials,  the  sales  price  on  barytos  imported  will  be 
arbitrarily  advanced  to  the  sole  profit  of  tae  loreign  svndicate.  Is 
it  not  a  wise  policy  to  establish  a  duty  on  barytes  which  at  once  will 
give  good  revenue  to  the  Government  and  which^  by  protecting 
American  competition,  will  keep  down  for  the  consummg  puolic  prices 
which  otherwise  might  become  monopolistic  ? 

The  rule  clearly  stated  by  President-elect  WiUiam  H.  Taft  should 
be  applied  in  fixing  the  tanft  duty  on  barytes.  At  the  Ohio  dinner 
in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Taft  said: 

The  measure  of  the  tariff  should  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  article  in  this  country  and  such  cost  abroad,  and  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
production  abroad  and  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  here  th^  should  be 
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iBcluded,  among  oth«r  eltmentB,  what  ia  regarded  in  each  place  as  a  teasonable  man- 
sbcturer's  profit. 

The  coet  of  production  of  immanufactured  barytes  in  this  country  deliv- 
ered at  New  York  is,  per  ton |9  to  $12 

The  coet  of  production  of  unmanufactured  barytes  from  abroad  delivered 
at  New  York  is,  per  ton 4  to     6 

The  difference  between  the  coet  of  domestic  production  and  foreign  pro- 
duction is,  per  ton ; 6  to     6 

The  cost  of  production  of  manufactured  barytes  in  this  country  delivered  at 
New  York  is,  per  ton 17  to   21 

The  cost  of  |)roauction  of  manufactured  barytes  from  abroad  delivered  at 
New  York  is,  per  ton 7  to     9 

Tlie  difference  between  the  cost  of  domestic  barytes  and  foreign  barytes  is, 
per  ton .'..-...  10  to   12 

The  wages  paid,  the  capital  involved,  the  interest,  and  other  charges 
are  all  greater  in  America  than  abroad.  American  producers,  mxaer 
present  conditions,  have  in  no  instance  received  ''a  reasonable  man- 
ufacturer's profit."  Failure  in  most  cases  has  resulted  from  the 
unequal  competition. 

To  conform  with  the  established  poUcj  of  tariff  revision  the  tariff 
duty  should  be  ficred  as  follows: 

Ob  unmanufactured  barytes,  per  ton |5 

On  manufactured  barytes,  per  ton 12 

HespectfuUy  submitted. 

Chables  J.  Stapleau 


Exhibit  A. 

Hahbubo,  Gbkmamt,  Novemher  SO,  1908, 
B.  Staplbb,  Noonan  &  Staples, 

736  EllicoU  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Qbntlbmbn:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  without  delay,  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  November  16.  It  is  impoesi- 
ble  to  transmit  the  reply  in  time  to  arrive  before  December  1. 

a  I  am  asked  to  supply  information  respecting  the  cost  of  barytes,  which,  in  hearings 
before  Congees,  were  said  to  be  worth  $2.78  per  ton  at  the  foreign  seaports  in  1885. 
This  material  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  paint  trade,  being  ground  and  mixed 
with  white  paint  to  give  it  body.  The  best  grades  from  the  Harz  and  Thuringian 
mountains  are  naturally  white  and  can  be  used  without  first  bein^  bleached.  To 
some  extent  these  grades  are  utilized  in  the  porcelain  and  white-glass  mdustries.  The 
cheaper  grades  of  barytes  come  from  the  Bhine,  are  shipped  in  crude  form,  and  these, 
both  nard  and  soft,  are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  treated  chemically 
and  made  white.  Barytes  from  the  Rhine  anil  from  Newfoundland  has  96  per  cent  of 
barium  sulphate. 

Hamburg  exporters  invariably  buy  on  terms  delivered  at  seaboard.  The  prices 
to-day  are  from  $5.47  to  $5.71  per  ton.  The  ocean  freight  from  seaboard  to  New 
York  runs  from  $1.70  to  $2.19  per  ton.  The  German  rate  from  mine  to  seaboard, 
shipments  being  made  in  large  oazges,  is  from  $1.19  to  $1.42  per  ton.  This  would 
bring  the  price  to-day  at  the  mine  from  $4.05  to  $4.52,  accordmg  to  circumstances. 

a  The  exporting  points  for  barytes  in  Europe  are  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Ham- 
burg, especially  tne  first  named.  There  are  many  mining  firms  in  the  business,  and 
they  have  formed  a  pool  to  maintain  prices  and  to  apportion  the  tonnage.  Exporters 
teU  me  that  they  get  the  same  quotations  from  all  producers,  who  turn  back  orders 
yihsa  their  quota  is  reached.  ^  t 
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Minen  find  that  their  profit  out  of  the  figuioB  last  named.  What  that  profit  is  muat 
be*  left  to  oonjecture.  Since  the  pooling  airangement  referred  to  above,  prices  have 
been  advanced,  bo  I  gather,  from  $0.50  to  $0.75  per  ton.  It  ia  hardlv  unfair  to  assume 
that  the  most  of  this  advance  is  profit,  although  labor  cost,  I  believe,  has  also  advanced. 
It  IB  dangerous  to  conjecture  on  subjects  like  this.  Exporters  work  on  a  narrow 
margin  and  frequently  find  their  profit  by  waiting  for  a  good  freight  rate. 

Robert  P.  Skinnkb,  CoruuMerural, 


ExHinrr  B, 

Brbmbn,  Germ  ant,  December  t8, 1908. 
Ohaslxs  J.  Staples,  Esq., 

Attorney  and  couMeUor  at  law, 

736  EllicoU  equare,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
'  Dear  Sir:  Confirming  mv  letter  of  December  2,  and  in  further  reply  to  your 
inquiry  of  November  16,  wherein  you  stated  that  you  had  been  requested  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is  investigating  conditions  for  tarifif  revision,  to 
submit  a  brief  upon  barytes,  I  now  bee  to  communicate  to  you  such  information  in 
renird  to  this  subject  as  I  have  been  able  to  ^ther. 

Barytes  Ib  mined  in  Thuringia,  and  the  mming  as  well  as  the  entire  trade  in  this 
article  is  in  hands  of  a  syndicate.  As  I  had  expected,  the  svndicate  refused  any  and 
all  information  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  but  indirectly  I  learned  the  followmg: 
-  Barytes  can  be  bought  at  Bremen  at  33  marks  per  metric  ton,  in  car  at  railroad  sta- 
tion; the  expenses  for  loading  into  vessel  amount  to  1  mark  per  ton;  if  shipped  in 
bags,  3  marks  for  bags  (100  kilograms  each)  have  to  be  added.  The  sea  freight  for 
barytes  in  bags  to  Baltimore,  Galveston,  and  Savannah,  on  Lloyd  steamers,  is  9 
diiUings  per  ton,  but,  as  the  North  Grerman  Lloyd  does  not  take  barytes  in  bulk, 
no  shipments  of  this  article  are  made  from  this  port.  The  freight  from  the  Thuringian 
railway  station  to  Bremen,  which  is  included  in  the  aforementioned  price  of  33 
marks,  is  9.50  marks  per  ton.  The  railway  freight  from  Thuringia  to  Nordenham, 
another  Weser  port,  whence  large  quantities  of  barytes  are  shipped  in  4,000  and 
4,500  ton  lots  amounts  to  11  marks  per  metric  ton,  and  the  sea  freight  from  this  port 
for  barytes,  either  in  bulk  or  in  bags,  to  southern  or  Gulf  ports,  amounts  to  6  to  7 
shillings  per  metric  ton,  while  the  transfer  costs  at  this  port  amoimt  to  from  4  to  6 
marks  per  ton. 

According  to  German  statistics,  during  the  year  1907,  19,540  metric  tons  of  barytes 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  valued  at  782,000  marks,  or  about  40  marks  per 
metric  ton,  1  mark  being  23.8' cents. 
Very  respectfully  youra, 

Wm.  Tho8.  Fee,  Connd. 


ExHinrr  0. 

The  W.  H.  Faxes  Company, 

62  Maiden  Lane,  New  Yorh  CfUy. 
Gentlemen:  I  address  you,  having  been  advised  that  you  have  had  experience 
as  importers  of  German  dry  earth  colors,  and  hoping  that  you  can  furnish  me  infor- 
mation regarding  the  importation  of  barytes,  and  possibly  some'focts  r^arding  litho- 
phone.  it  is  my  desire  to  have  presented  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now 
considering  tarin  revision  correct  data  on  which  they  can  justly  formulate  proper 
tariff.    Will  you  be  so  land  as  to  advise  me  in  reference  to  the  following  questions: 

First.  The  cost  laid  down  at  the  port  of  New  York  of  crude  German  barytes  ore 
and  the  cost  of  German  lithophone  laid  down  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Second.  What  would  be  tne  effect  of  $5  duty  on  the  crude  barytes  as  regards  the 
manu&cture  of  lithophone? 
Third.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  various  uses  of  barytes  and  lithophone? 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt  attention,  I  remain, 
Yoiusy  very  truly, 

OEARtEa  J.  &^nM. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Exhibit  D. 

Nbw  Yobk,  Jomvary  f ,  1909. 


Ifr.  Chas.  J.  Staples, 

AtUrmey,  736  EllicoU  Squan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
DBA.R  Sir:  Replying  to  your  vsdued  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo,  we  answer  your  letter 
bygiving  the  following  facts: 

The  cost  of  a  good  ^rade  of  crude  German  barytes  c.  i.  f.  the  port  of  New  York  is 
2^.50  marks  per  1,000  kilos,  or  in  our  currency  $5.08  pear  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  This 
price  includes  the  original  cost  of  the  eoods  as  minea  in  Germany,  tne  freight  and 
nandling  charges  from  the  mine  to  seaboard  in  Germany,  shipping  charges,  freight 
charges  irom  seaboard  in  Germany  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  cost  of  marine  insur- 
ance* in  other  words,  it  is  the  net  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  importer  here  in  New  York; 
to  which  cost,  however,  would  have  to  be  added  the  present  tariff,  which  is,  we 
believe,  about  75  cents  per  ton,  making  the  total  net  cost  to  the  New  York  importer 
$5.83  i)er  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  duty  paid.  This  price  applies  to  direct  shipments 
of  200  to  500  tons  at  a  time.  The  above-mentioned  barytes  tests  from  96  jper  cent  to 
99  per  cent  of  true  barium  sulphate  (BaS04),  containing  only  small  quantities  of  iron 
ana  silica  (SiOj),  and  this  grade  of  barytes  is  used  very  extensively  in  Germany  for 
the  manufacture  of  lithopone. 

The  above  price  was  quoted  to  us  on  January  29, 1908,  by  the  firm  of  Johann  Schmel- 
zer,  Meggen,  western  Germany,  who  are,  from  information  furnished  to  us  from  our 
correspondents  in  Germany,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
miners  of  crude  barjrtes  ore  in  Germany.  Kindly  find  attached  letter  of  Johann 
Schmelzer,  dated  January  29,  1908,  confirming  the  above-stated  kcts  and  quota- 
tions. As  this  letter  was  written  about  one  year  ago,  there  most  likely  has  been  some 
slight  change  in  price  since  then,  due  to  market  conditions,  but  as  far  as  we  know 
there  has  been  no  radical  advance  in  cost. 

From  statistics  which  we  have  compiled  ourselves  from  data  taken  out  of  the  list 
of  importations  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  I)rug  Reporter,  which  is  the  recognized  author- 
ity in  the  chemical  and  paint  trades,  we  find  that  during  the  year  1907  there  was 
imported  into  this  countay  through  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  and  Newport  News,  which  are  the  principal  ports  of  entry  of  chemical 
products  into  the  United  States,  8,208  tons  of  manufactured  barytes  and  5,357  tons 
of  crude  bar^rtes.  The  manufactured  barytes  is  such  as  is  used  by  the  paint  manu- 
facturers, while  the  crude  barytes,  we  think  we  can  safely  say,  is  nearly  all  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  lithopone,  as  this  is  about  the  only  industry  of  any  size  and  impor- 
tance in  this  countrv  which  buys  crude  barytes  in  any  quantities  worth  mentionmg. 

We  attach  herewitn  abstract  of  importations  for  year  1907,  showing  how  we  obtained 
the  above-stated  figures  of  barytes,  both  crude  and  manufactured.  This  abstract 
shows  date  of  importation,  quantity,  and  name  of  the  importer.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, we  will  say  that  wherever  the  word  "gray"  or  "crude"  appears  it  means  crude 
barytes  ore.  If  desired,  you  can  easily  substantiate  the  above  abstract  by  com- 
paring same  with  copies  of  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dpg  Reporter  for  the  year  1907,  which 
we  believe  to  be  substantially  correct.  We  will  say  for  your  further  information 
that  the  importation  of  barytes,  both  crude  and  manufactured,  during  the  year 
1907  was  considerably  above  the  normal,  due  to  the  fact  of  increased  consumption 
and  to  the  flooding  of  many  of  the  mines  of  this  country  where  the  crude  barytes 
ore  is  produced. 

Answering  your  further  question,  we  will  say  that  good  grades  of  German  lithopone 
can  be  bou^t  laid  downlkt  the  port  of  New  York  at  about  the  following  figures: 

Xithopone  containing  about  30  per  cent  zinc  sulphide,  $4.13  per  100  poxmds;  lith- 
opone containing  about  15  per  cent  zinc  si^lphide,  $3.25  per  100  pounds  for  lots  of 
aoout  10  tons.  The  ^bove  prices  include  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  Germany,  freight 
to  New  York,  duty  of  $1 .25  per  100  pounds,  and  the  marine  insurance.  Now,  as  regards 
the  price  of  a  good  grade  of  domestic  lithopone,  containing  about  30  per  cent  zinc 
Bulpnide,  thb  can  be  purchased  in  the  New  York  market  at  a  price  of  3}  cents  to 
4  cents  per  pound  for  5  to  10  barrel  lots  (barrels  500  pounds  net);  for  large  contracts 
the  above  prices  might  be  shaded  about  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  answer  to  your  further  question,  in  which  you  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
imposing  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  imported  crude  barytes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  lithopone,  we  beg  to  say  from  data  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  titiat 
this  would  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  domestic  lithopone  about  20  to  25  cents 
per  100  pounds.  We-arrive  at  this  conclusion  in  the  followmg  manner:  Lithopone  is 
made  from  barium  sulphate  and  zinc  ore.  It  has  the  following  formula,  ZnS:BaS04, 
being  combined  in  molecular  proportion,  and  by  weight  contains  30  per  cent  of  zinc 
Bolphide  and  70  i)er  cent  of  barium  sulphate.  In  practical  manufacturing  these  pei:- 
centagee  may  vary  slightly  owing  to  imperfect  methods  employed.  From  the  above 
4gure8  an  advance  of  duty  on  the  crude  barytes  to  $5  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  would 
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mean  a  net  advance  over  the  present  cost  of  $4.25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  (present 
duty  being  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds)  or  in  other  words  an  advance  of  about 
21  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  cost  of  the  barium  sulphate  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lithopone,  as  in  100  pounds  of  lithopone  there  is  only  70  pounds  of  barium  sulphate. 
The  mcr^u»d  cost  oi  the  domestic  lithopone  would  be  70  per  cent  of  21  cents,  or  about 
15  cents  per  100  pounds.  Allowing  for  impurities  in  the  crude  barytes  ana  the  nec- 
essary waste  in  manufacturing,  the  actual  advance  would  be  about  25  cents  to  30  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  domestic  litho- 
pone. At  the  present  time  lithopone  nas  a  duty  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
freight  rate  from  German v  is  about  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  a  protection  of  about  $1.40 
per  100  pounds,  so  that  the  increase  of  25  cents  or  30  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  cost 
of  its  production  would  not  in  our  |opinion  do  any  damage  to  the  manufacturers  of 
domestic  lithopone. 

Now,  as  regards  the  relative  importance  of  lithopone  and  barytes  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  our  opinion  this  can  best  be  stated  bv  saying  that  lithopone  is  used  mostly 
as  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  enamels,  rubber^  and  composition  goods  such 
as  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  insulation  materials,  but  even  in  these  materials  the  use  of 
lithopone  is  comparatively  limited.  Barytes,  on  the. other  hand,  in  many  lines  of 
industry  like  pamt  and  rubber  manufacturing  is  a  staple  article,  being  absolutely 
indispensable,  in  fact  many  articles  of  common  use  could  not  be  made  without  it, 
such  as  aniline  lake  colors,  which  are  used  in  nearly  every  poimd  of  paint  and  enamel 
produced;  in  many  forms  of  rubber  manufacturing  it  greatly  increases  the  durability 
of  the  finished  product  and  at  the  same  time  cheapening  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Barytes  is  also  used  in  laige  quantities  in  oilcloth  manufactures,  linoleum  products, 
and  many  other  lines  too  numerous  to  mention. 

To  give  you  a  fiurther  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  lithopone  and  barytes,  we 
will  mention  the  foct  that  during  the  year  1907,  when  the  importation  of  all  forms  of 
barytes  was  abnormal,  there  was  only  about  5,400  tons  of  crude  barytes  imported 
into  tiiis  country  through  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Newport 
News,  and  New  Orleans,  which  are  the  principal  ports  of  entry  for  all  chemical  prod- 
ucts entering  this  country.  The  above  quantity  would  make  about  7,500  tons  of  litho- 
pone, contaming  70  per  cent  of  barium  sulphate,  while  during  the  same  year  one 
oarytes  manufacturing  plant  in  this  country,  from  information  we  have  received 
from  reliable  sources,  had  an  output  of  about  25,000  tons  of  manufactured  barytes 
and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  large  barytes  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
From  our  own  practical  experience  in  the  paint  and  chemical  trades  we  can  safely 
say  that  the  s^e  of  lithopone  is  comparatively  small  compared  with  the  sale  of  barvtes. 
To  give  you  a  forcible  illustration  will  say  that  an  order  of  ten  barrels  (500  pounds)  net 
is  consiaered  a  fair-sized  order,  while  barytes  is  very  seldom  sold  in  less  tnan  carload 
lots,  which  hold  from  40,000  to  50,000  pounds  net. 

In  answer  to  your  further  inquinr  we  will  say  that  we  are  not  manufacturers  of 
barytes  or  lithoTK)ne,  but  have  handled  both  these  products  extensively  in  our  busi- 
ness. This  applies  with  equal  force  to  both  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  makes 
of  lithopone,  also  the  domestic  and  foreign  makes  of  barytes. 

Trusting  that  the  above  information  may  help  you  in  your  efforts,  we  remain, 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

ThB  W.  H.  FaLES  GOMPANTy 

William  H.  Falbs,  Prendlmt. 
Exhibit  £. 

Meoobn  I.  Wbstf.  (Lbnnb),  January  t9, 1908. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Fales  d  Co., 

New  York. 

Dbar  Sibs:  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  20th  instant.  I  offer  you  my  gray 
high  per  cent  barytes,  suitable  for  lithopone  manufacture,  in  lumps,  cargo  of  250 
at  500  tons  at  once  (Forderware — that  means  the  article  as  it  comes  from  the  mines) 
to  the  price  of  23.50  marks  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms,  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  without 
duties,  ^ipment  at  normal  shipping  opportunities,  so  that  extm  costs,  occurred 
by  low  water,  have  to  be  borne  by  you,  wnen  you  can  not  wait  unti]  the  water  rises. 
The  weight  stated  at  the  station  Grevenbruck  and  written  in  the  bill  of  lading  is  to 
be  paid,  and  no  reduction  is  allowed  to  be  made  for  weight  losses  during  the  voyage. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  advantageous  for  you  to  give  me  a  trial  order.  lou  can  then 
tee  yourselves  how  the  goods  are. 

My  gray  barytes  have  96  till  99  per  cent  BaS04  (barium  sulfate).  The  yield  of 
iron  is  very  few,  also  the  yield  of  SiO,  (silicic  acid). 

I  hope  Boon  to  be  honored  with  your  kind  orders  and  reimjdj]^g^ ,    CjOOQIc 
Yours,  very  truly,  o 

JOH.  SCHMBLEIR. 
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UMBER. 

[Paragraph  49.] 

THE  OUHTEBSVniE  (ALA.)  XTHBEB  ASB  PAIHT  CO.  CLAIMS  THAT 
XJKBEBS  HEED  mGHEB  PBOTECTIVE  DUTT. 

GuNTEBSviLLB,  Ala.,  February  19,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WashiTiffton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  our  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  Hon.  John  L.  Burnett,  in  regard  to  getting 
a  higher  duty  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  umbers  into  this 
countrjr  from  foreign  countries.  While  Mr.  Burnett  is  a  free  trader, 
yet  he  is  in  favor  of  a  higher  duty  on  the  article  mentioned  if  it  will 
bring  into  use  our  home  products.  The  case  is  simply  this.  We  have 
opened  up  and  developed  a  very  fine  vein  of  umber  in  our  county  and 
the  Quality  is  as  fine  as  the  imported.  There  is  no  doubt  but  we  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  an 
indefinite  time.  This  product  has  never  been  mined  in  this  country 
before  to  any  extent,  only  being  found  in  a  very  few  places  and  States 
and  in  small  quantities  then.  We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection and  that  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  the  foreign 
Eroduct.  We  are  handicapped  to  a  great  extent  in  disposing  of  our 
ome  product,  that  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  foreign,  unless 
some  remedy  comes  from  you.  We  are  making  preparations  to 
manufacture  paints  and  expect  to  use  quite  a  quantity  of  umber  in 
that  way,  but  we  could  supply  the  demand  of  other  concerns  at  a 
much  less  figure  than  they  can  get  the  imported,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  them  as  good  Quality.  We  hope  that  you  will  rive  this 
matter  your  attention,  ana  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  passage  upon  same  very  soon.  We  do  not  ask  the  stoppage 
of  importation,  but  simply  a  higher  tarijBf  or  duty,  so  that  we  can  oe  on 
an  equality  with  importers,  etc. 

Yours,  truly,  Guntebsville  Umbbb  &  Paint  Co. 

VERMILION  RED. 

[Paragraph  54.] 

FELZZ  FEZAHDIE,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  CALLS  ATTEHTIOH  TO  THE 
STATISTICAL  CLASSIFICATIOH  OF  VEBHIUOH. 

205  Fulton  Steeet, 
New  York,  February  24, 1909. 
OoMHrrTBE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  in  the  statistics 
of  vermilion  importations  given  by  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter 
of  February  22,  as  follows: 

VermiLion. 


Year. 


Ponnds. 


Dollars. 


1904. 
1906.. 


1907. 


140,066 
111,728* 
126,837 
180,680 
140,940 


42,224 
42,503 
46,257 
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These  should  have  been  classified  under  two  headings:  "Vermilion 
red  containing  quicksilver"  and  ''Vermihon  red  containing  lead," 
and  a  note  should  have  been  added  that  in  1907  and  1908  red  colors 
containing  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  lead  were  transferred  from 
a  classification  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  painters'  colors  to  a  duty 
of  5  cents  per  pound  as  vermihon  red  contaming  lead.  This  matter 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  ;^our  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings  by  some  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  request  that  in  case  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is 
unable  to  furnish  the  exact  importations  imder  the  proper  classifica- 
tions that  you  estimate  the  proper  division  yourselves,  say  one-half 
for  each  heading  in  the  year  1906-7  and  one-third  in  the  year 
1907-8,  otherwise  the  figures  or  statistics  of  importations  would 
lead  your  committee  to  believe  in  an  increase  of  importations,  which 
would  be  misleading. 

Your  kind  attention  to  above  will  greatly  oblige. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Felix  Fezandi^, 
Importer  of  Colors  cmd  Dyekuffs. 


BICHROMATES  OF  SODA  AND  POTASH. 

[Paragraphs  62  and  74.] 

C.  J.  MATTHEWS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FILES  LETTERS 
UEGDrO  BEDUCTIOlir  OF  DUTT  OlS  BICHROMATES. 

417  Aeoh  Stbeet,  Philadelphia, 

January  I4,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washin^gton,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sm:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  George  R.  Bower's 
letter,  written  you  as  president  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manu- 
facturing Company,  under  date  of  December  18,  1908,  and  while 
there  are  many  facts  contained  in  this  letter  that  are  misleading,  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  explanation  of 
same,  thereby  taking  up  the  tune  of  yourself  and  committee,  except 
in  one  instance,  and  that  is  Mr.  Bower  states  that  my  recommend^ 
tions  to  your  committee  are  opposed  by  many  prominent  houses 
among  the  morocco  manufacturers,  and  gives  imder  Exhibit  C  a 
letter  signed  by  H.  W.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Chester  Enameling 
Company.  In  reply  to  this  i  wish  to  state  that  the  Chester  Enamet 
ing  Company  are  not  manufacturers  or  tanners  of  leather,  but  simply 
buy  their  tanned  leather  and  enamel  same.  There  is  also  a  letter 
submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  from  the  Weber  Leather 
Company,  of  West  Lynn,  which  concern,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not 
been  tanning  leather  for  six  months  or  more. 

To  further  substantiate  my  claim  that  the  morocco  manufacturers 
are  greatly  interested  in  a  change  in  the  present  tarijff  on  bichromate 
of  soda  and  potash  I  herewith  attach  letters  addressed  to  your  honor 
able  committee  from  Dungan  Hood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  ra.;  Brides- 
burg  Leather  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wilmington  Leather  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.;  Castle  Kid  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Baum 
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Leather  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Camden  Leather  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J^  Thomas  Kelly  &  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.;  Charles 
Beadenkopf,  Wilmington,  Dei.;  Charles  Baird  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
DeL;  Delaware  Leather  Company,  Wihnington,  Del.;  New  Castle 
Leather  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Ijennox  &  Briggs,  Haverhill, 
Mass.:  Leviseur  &  Conway,  Boston,  Mass.;  Best  Kid  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.;  Costello,  Cooey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chambers  & 
Bond,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Rubv  Kid  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Mitchell 
&  Thomas,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Pevear  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Wm. 
Beadenkopf  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  McNeelv  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, ra.;  Surpass  Leather  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  wisn  to  add,  m  closing  my  remarks,  that  these  letters  are  from 
concerns  who  constitute  some  of  the  largest  tanners  of  goatskins  in 
America,  and  you  can  readily  see  from  their  letters  to  you  that  they 
are  vastly  interested  in  getting  reUef  and  opening  up  competition 
in  one  of  the  principal  chemicals  they  use  in  tanning  their  leather. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  J.  Matthews, 
Ohairman  Chemical  Section, 
NathOTuU  Morocco  Manufacturers'  AaaocuUion. 

Exhibit  a. 

2100  NOBTH  AmBRIGAN  BtBEXT,   PmiADBLFHIA,  Pa., 

January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbbbno  E.  Patks, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Jfeana  CommiUeB, 

Waahmgton,  D.  C, 
Dear  8m:   Charlee  J.  Mathe^ra,  chairman  of  the  chemical  sectian  of  the  National 
Morocco  Manufacturers'  Association,  has  been  in  communication  with  your  committee 
relative  to  a  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  soda,  which, 
under  the  existing  tariff,  pays  3  cents  per  pound  on  potash  and  2  cents  per  pound  on 
soda,  which  is  a  very  high  rate  compared  to  other  chemicals  of  similar  classes.    This 
high  rate  of  duty  renders  the  importation  of  these  articles  practically  impossible  and 
at  the  same  time  has  been  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  price  to  the  consumer  by  those 
in  control  of  its  manufacture  here,  and  we  feel  that,  inasmuch  as  our  product  comes  into 
competition  largely  with  leather  made  by  these  materials  in  foreign  countries,  that 
our  manufacturers  nere  should  have  the  aavantage  of  as  cheap  raw  material  as  possible 
without  beinj^  obliged  to  suffer  this  hif h  import  duty,  which  seems  to  benent  to  no 
dazree  nor  stunulate  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  our  own  country. 
Trusting  that  our  request  will  meet  your  favorable  consideration,  we  remain. 
Respectfully, 

Dungan,  Hood  &  Co.  (Incobporated), 
Fbuz  Hanlon.  Preiident 

Exhibit  B. 

Fhiladblphia,  Pa.,  January  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbrsno  E.  Payne, 

WashingUm,  D.  C  , 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  present  tariff  on  bichromates  of  potash 
and  soda,  would  say  we  are  in  full  accord  with  G.  J .  Matthews,  chairman  of  the  chemical 
section  of  the  Morixx:o  Manufacturers'  National  Association  in  his  efforts  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  these  bichromates. 

Our  belief  is  and  oiur  experience  has  been  that  the  present  hi^h  rate  of  duty  fosters 
monopoly,  and  would  mee  you,  please,  to  exert  every  effort,  by  voice  and  veto,  to 
place  these  on  a  parity  witn  oiur  chemicals;  that  is  to  say,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
we  consider  a  tan  and  more  favorable  tariff  rate  for  these  bichromates. 
Yours,  leepectfully. 

The  Bridesburo  Leather  €k>.  (Incorporatbd)i 
Warner  Gransbacx,  Trea$ur0he\t\ze6  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Exhibit  C. 

Second  and  Gbbenhill  Avbnttb, 

Wilmington,  Dd.,  January  4,  1909.  ■ 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patns, 

Chaxmum  Way$  and  Meam  Committee,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sir:  Being  Urge  users  of  bichromate  of  x)otaah  or  soda  in  the  tanning  of 
leather  made  from  goatskins  and  hides,  we  feel  that  we  are  imposed  upon  by  the  Ameri- 
can monopoly,  who  have  for  their  protection  an  excessive  hign  tariff,  2  cents  per  pound 
on  soda  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  potash.    This  heavy  duty  makes  the  importation 
almost  prohibitive,  preventing  fait  competition,  in  consequence  of  which  a  monopoly 
is  protected.    We  are  opposedto  this  duty  as  it  is  and  would  ask  your  honorable  com- 
mittee to  see  that  we  are  relieved  in  the  tariff  bill  that  is  now  being  airanged  by  your 
committee  to  a  more  just  and  equitable  basis.    We  are  of  the  opinion  tluit  the  auty 
that  is  now  collected  on  chemicals  for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  which  is  25  per  cent, 
would  certainly  be  sufficient  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda. 
Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  letter,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Wilmington  Leather  Compant, 
Jambs  I.  Ford,  Treanarer, 

Exhibit  D. 

1616  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J., 

December  SI,  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  Commtitbe, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  that  is  being  imposed  on 
bichromates  of  potash  and  soda,  3  cents  on  the  former  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  the 
latter.    We  think  that  this  duty  is  excessive,  and  it  is  the  only  duty  oi  this  amount 
imposed  on  any  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  arts.   We  think  that  a  dutv  of  25  per  cent 
would  more  than  protect  this  industry  against  foreign  competition,  and  tnatthis  amount 
of  duty  would  be  more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  duty  which  we  are  compelled  to 
pay  at  the  present  time. 
Trusting  that  this  matter  may  have  your  favorable  consideration,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly. 

Castle  Kid  Company, 
Milton  J.  Schlou,  Treanarer. 

Exhibit  E. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  31, 1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  indorse  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Charles  J.  Matthews, 
(^hairman  chemical  section  of  the  Morocco  Manuracturers'  National  Aasodation,  in 
his  efforts  to  reduce  the  high  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  potae^  and 
2  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  soda,  as  we  feel  the  duty  is  entirely  too  high,  as 
by  it  we  find  it  is  fostering  a  monopoly. 

We  trust  your  honorable  committee  may  see  the  wisdom  in  placing  these  two  bichro- 
mates on  a  parity  with  other  chemicab,  as  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  seems  very  &ir 
and  siurely  protection  enough,  and  would  thereby  create  an  open  market. 
Trusting  that  we  have  made  ourselves  clear  and  understood,  we  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Battm  Leather  Company, 
F.  L.  Thomson,  President. 

ExHinrr  P. 

615-^23  Vanhook  Strbbt,  Camden,  N.  J., 

January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Paynb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  Regarding  the  tariff  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  potash 
uid  2  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  soda,  we  feel  that  this  is  entirely  too  hign,  and 
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believe  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  tbea  bove  articles,  which  seems  very  fedr,  would 
surely  protect  this  industry  against  foreign  competition. 
Trusting  that  we  have  made  ourselves  clear  in  regard  to  the  above,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

Camden  Leathbb  Compakt. 

Exhibit  Q. 

643  Summer  Street,  West  Ltnn,  Mass., 

January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

ChairmolK  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  most  respectfuUv  beg  to  present  to  your  honorable  committee  our 
protest  against  the  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash 
and  biclm)mate  of  soda,  two  of  the  most  essential  materials  used  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  by  every  leather  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 

The-  manufacturers  of  these  materials  in  the  United  States  have  joined  interests, 
and  formed  a  combination,  thus  controlling  this  entire  business.  The  duty  the  Gov- 
ernment levies  on  these  two  articles  prohibits  their  importation  and  forces  all  the 
manufactiuers  of  leather  in  the  Unitea  States  to  purchase  from  this  trust,  who  regu- 
late their  price  in  proportion  to  the  duty,  regaraless  of  the  cost  of  production,  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  reap  very  laige  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  leather  manufactiurers. 

ibiother  very  important  side  of  tne  question  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  of  these 

{>rice8  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  to  this  combination  as  related  to  the  exports  of 
eather,  which  at  the  present  time  amount  to  many  million  dollars  per  year.  The 
English,  French,  and  German  manufacturers  are  makine  very  rapid  strides  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  are  not  hampered  bv  any  such  combination,  and  thus  are 
enabled  to  purchase  their  materials  at  a  verv  low  price,  and  with  their  low-priced 
Labor  are  becoming  very  sharp  competitors.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance, 
if  we  are  to  retain  our  foothold  in  the  foreign  market  and  meet  this  competition 
in  a  successful  manner,  that  we  have  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Unitea  States 
Government.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
matter  will  be  made  by  your  honorable  committee,  and  tnat  some  favorable  action 
will  be  taken. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Thomas  A.  Kelley  &  Go. 


ExHiBrr  H. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Janvary  7, 1909, 
Ways  and  Means  GoMMnrEE, 

WaMngUm,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers  of  glazed  kid  leather  and  use  lai^ge  quantities 
of  bichromate  of  soda  and  bichromate  of  potash.  At  the  present  time  those  com- 
modities are  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  and  we  most  earnestly  rec^uest  that  you 
assist  the  manufacturers  of  leather  who  use  the  chrome  process  by  reducing  the  import 
dut^  on  chrome  potash  and  soda  25  per  cent.  By  doing  this  you  will  relieve  us  of 
paying  excessive  charges  and  also  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  leather  under  the 
chrome  process. 

Very  truly,  yoursi  Gharles  Beadenkofv  Gompany. 

Exhibit  I. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Janway  8, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  register  our  protest  with  you  that  there  should  be 
any  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  which  is  such  an  important 
hctar  in  the  manufacture  of  our  leather. 

For  several  years  we  have  suffered  great  inconvenience  and  injustice,  because  not 
only  of  the  foct  that  we  have  had  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  these  articles,  but  also 
the  inconveniences  and  injustices  that  we  have  been  subject  to. 

We  unquestionably  feel  that  the  matter  would  be  most  justly  settled  if  bichromate 
of  potash  and  bichromate  d  soda  were  placed  on  the  25  per  cent  baeds,  which,  as  we 
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undentand  the  matter,  would  be  on  a  parity  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  diia 
country  for  the  arte  and  manufactures. 

We  most  sincerely  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  see  your  way  clear  to 
do  this. 

Very  truly,  Ghablbs  Baibd  d  Go. 


Exhibit  J. 

Wilmington,  Dbl.,  Janvmy  6^  1909. 
Hon.  Sbbbno  E.  Paynb, 

Chairman  Wayi  and  Means  Committee,  WaMngton,  D,  C. 

Honobablb  Sib:  Referring  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  soday 
the  duty  on  which*to-day  is  3  and  2  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

There  is  tanned  each  day  in  the  United  States  about  17,000  dozen  goatskins.  The 
best  figures  obtainable  show  that  on  an  average  the  tanner  uses  about  1  pound  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  or  soda  to  tan  1  dozen  skins  for  three  hundred  working  aays  in  the  year. 

The  American  manufacturer  tans  over  5 ,000,000  dozen  goatskins  in  one  year.  To  tan 
these  skins  he  pays  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  soda  at  the  rate  of  3  and  2  cents  a  pound,  or  a  simi  of  over  $100,000  in  a  year. 

While  the  duty  is  intended  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  of  bichromte  of 
potash  and  soda,  it  does  not  protect  the  manufacturer  of  chrome-tanned  glazed  kid, 
who  exports  to  Europe  at  least  50  to  60  per  cent  of  his  product,  which  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  the  chrome-tanned  glazed  kid  manufactured  abroad,  tanned  witii 
bichromates  which  can  be  purchased  for  3  and  2  cents  a  pound  less  than  it  costs  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Dblawabb  Lbathbb  Oompant. 


Exhibit  E. 

Elbvbnth,  Twblfth,  Wilson  and  Fopla.b  Stbebts, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  herewith  wish  to  protest  against  the  present  parity  existing  on  chrome, 
and  request  you  to  kindly  see  that  the  reduction  of  thiB  duty  be  put  on  the  25  per  cent 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  morocco  manufacturers  to  buy  their  raw  material  without  any 
monopoly  on  same. 
Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  on  same,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Nbwcabtlb  Lbathbb  Gompant, 
H.  Robinson. 


Exhibit  L. 

Havbbhill,  Mass.,  January  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbbbno  E.  Paynb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dbab  Snt:  We  are  using  large  quantities  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  also  bichromate 
of  soda,  and  it  is  the  largest  material  bill  we  have  to  pay  in  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
and  the  article  is  controlled  by  one  of  our  great  monopolies,  who  are  never  satisfied 
with  the  price  they  are  getting  for  the  same,  and,  as  you  know,  the  product  ia  a  very 
hi^ly  protected  article. 

We  ask  you,  in  the  interest  of  the  great  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States,  to  work 
for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  the  same.    We  think  if  it  were  put  on  a  25  per  cent  basis, 
which  would  be  on  a  parity  with  other  chemicals  importea  into  this  country  for  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  the  tanning  industry  would  be  satisfied. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Lbnnox  d  Bbigob. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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ESZHIBIT  M. 

157  South  Stbbet,  Boston,  Mass., 

January  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Paynb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dbab  Sib:  We  wish  to  add  our  protest  to  the  continuance  of  the  excessive  duty  on 
bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  mateoials  used  extensively  in  our 
leather  ketones. 

We  feel  that  these  articles  should  at  least  be  placed  on  a  25  per  cent  basis,  which 
would  be  a  fair  rate  in  comparison  to  that  jMiid  on  other  chemicals  imported  for  our 
different  manufacturing  purposes. 

Respectfully,  yoius,  Lbvisbur  d  Gonwat. 


ExHiBrr  N. 

Leopaad  and  Wildbt  Stbbets,  Pbilabblphia,  Pa., 

Janvary  5, 1909, 
Hon.  Sbbeno  £.  Payne, 

Chainnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sib:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  duty  now  on  bichroznate  of 
potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  and  request  a  reduction  of  this  duty  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  are  now  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
monopoly,  and  wnile  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  concerns  who  have  started 
into  tne  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  the  past  they  were  invariably  bought  out  or 
forced  out  of  business  by  reason  of  a  few  of  the  larger  and  stronger  concerns  who  have 
now  combined  and  whose  product  is  now  in  the  hands  and  is  controlled  by  one  partv. 
Another  reason  why  the  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  snould 
be  reduced  is  that  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  this  country, 
and  as  the  leather  is  again  exported  in  very  lar^e  quantities  it  would  enable  our 
American  tanners  to  better  compete  with  the  foreign  tanners  by  having  all  material 
that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  leather  as  cheap  as  possible. 

Bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  should  be  placed  on  a  25  per  cent  basis, 
which  would  be  on  a  parity  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this  country  for  the 
use  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  present  duty  is  entirely  too  large  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of 
soda  and  simply  fosters  monopoly. 

We  hope,  uerefore,  that  you  will  recommend  and  use  your  good  influence  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  said  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Bbst  Em  GoMPAiiT. 


Exhibit  O* 

70  Nobth  Fourth  Stbebt,  Philadelfhia, 

January  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  your  committee  will  see  fit  to  advocate 
the  reduction  in  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda. 

C.  J.  Matthews,  chairman  of  chemical  section  Morocco  Manufacturers*  National 
Association,  has  presented  strong  reasons  to  your  honorable  body  for  such  reduction, 
and  we  most  earnestly  concur  in  all  that  he  has  stated. 

We  hope  that  you  will  place  the  duty  at  about  25  per  cent,  which  would  be  on  a 
parity  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this  country  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Costello,  Cooby  &  Co. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Exhibit  P. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  January  5,  IPOf . 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  OommiUee,  WaMngtan,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  add  our  protest  agaiBst  the  injustice  we  are  sufferiiig  from 
a  combination  of  chrome  potash  and  soda  manufacturers,  such  combination  being 
possible  on  account  of  the  present  excessive  duty  imposed  on  the  foreign  article,  and 
to  afford  us  some  relief  we  surest  and  request  that  saia  duty  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent, 
thereby  bringing  it  on  a  panty  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this  country  for 
manufacturing  purposes.    We  are, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Ghambxrs  d  Bond. 

ExHiBrr  Q. 

1051-1063  North  Sbcond  Strbbt,  Camobn,  N.  J., 

January  6,  J909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Dear  Sir:  We  •desire  to  indorse  the  efforts  put  forth  by  our  association  relative  to 
the  excessive  dut^  on  bichromates.    The  tariff  of  3  cents  on  potash  and  2  cents  on  sod» 
is  in  our  mind  an  injustice  and  tends  to  foster  a  monopoly. 

We  sincerely  trust  your  honorable  committee  will  treat  with  t'his'subject  fully  and 
thoroughly,  as  in  our  opinion  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  bichromates  would  be 
putting  them  on  a  parity  with  other  leather  chemicals,  and  surely  protection  enough  to 
allow  an  open  market. 
Trusting  you  will  fully  appreciate  our  position  and  act  accordingly,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

RxTBY  Kid  Company. 

A.  Leon  Rudolph,  PresidenL 

Exhibit  R. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  January  tf,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  £.  Patne, 

ChairmanWays  and  Means  Committee. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  bichromate  of  ]x>taBh  and  bichro- 
mate of  soda,  we  should  like  to  express  ourselves  most  stronglv.  It  is  not  just  that  we 
should  favor  our  foreign  competitors  as  against  our  home  products.  In  aU  justice  we 
should  think  that  bichromates  should  be  placed  on  a  basis  not  exceeding  25  per  cent, 
which  would  be  on  a  fair  parit^r  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this  country  for 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  our  tnde, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  placed  on  an  equitable  basis.  We  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mitchell  d  Thomas. 


Exhibit  S. 

^  83  High  Street,  Boston, 

January  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Dear  Sir:  As  manu^turers  of  leather  we  are  users  of  bichromate  of  soda  and 
potash,  and  therefore  widi  to  add  our  protest  asking  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  said 
article.    We  find  that  up  to  January  1, 1909,  we  were  paying  nearly  20  per  cent  more 
thui  the  year  previous,  during  which  year  the  trust  was  formed. 

It  is  true  that  the  trust  has  recently  reduced  the  price  a  very  little,  owing  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  we  feel  that  with  the  above 
article  placed  on  a  25  per  cent  basis  the  price  would  be  further  reduced,  the  trust 
make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  the  users  be  natundly  and  rightfully  the  gainers. 
Yours,  truly, 

Digitized  Fy 
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Exhibit  T. 

FOURTEBNTH  AND  WaLNUT  StRXBTS,  WiLHINOTON,  DeL., 

January  6, 1909, 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Wayt  and  Jieani  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  call  ^our  attention  to  an  inequality  in  the  existing 
csrifif  schedules  that  is  probably  as  iniquitous  as  any  which  you  may  have  to  consider, 
and  should  like  to  ada  our  protest  to  those  you  may  have  already  received  covering 
the  duty  on  the  articles  in  question,  viz,  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda. 
These  diemicids  are  largely  used  by  manufacturers  of  morocco  leather  who  are  only 
asking  a  measure  of  relief  already  accorded  others  using  chemicals  imported  for  the 
arts  and  for  manufacturing. 

We  would  furthermore,  in  conclusion,  state  that  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
covering  the  importation  of  these  bichromates  are  radical  and  savor  of  the  nature  of 
an  arbitrary  monopoly .  We  ask  that  Uiey ,  at  least,  beplaced  on  a  25  per  cent  basis,  thus 
equalizing  the  rates  with  those  on  other  chemicals  imported  for  use  in  the  arts  and 
lor  manufibcturing  purposes. 
Trusting  that  you  may  at  least  in  a  measure  grant  what  we  ask,  we  are 
Yours,  respectfully, 

William  Beadbnkopf  Compant, 
F.  B.  Salmon,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  U. 

400  Arch  Strbbt,  Phuadblphia,  Pa., 

Jaunary  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  add  our  protest  and  request  for  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  relieving  us,  glazed  kid  manufacturers, 
finom  the  hands  of  the  monopoly,  and  we  would  surest  that  bichromates  be  placed  on  a 
25  per  cent  basis,  which  would  be  on  a  parity  wim  other  chemicals  imported  into  this 
oountry  for  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Respectfully,  yours,  McNbblt  Company, 

Richard  P.  MgNeblt, 

Vice-PresidmL 


ExHiBrr  V. 

Tenth  and  Westmorbland  Streets,  Philadblphia,  Pa., 

January  8, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  We  wish  to  associate  oureelves  with  the  request,  made  by  the  chemical 
•action  of  the  Morocco  Manufacturers'  National  Association,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda.    We  are  very  laige  users  of 
bichromate  of  potash  for  the  production  of  glazed  kid  and  advocate  these  materials  not 
being  taxed  over  25  per  cent  of  their  value.    A  reduction  in  the  price  of  bichromate 
of  j)^ash  would  be  oi  material  assistance  to  us,  both  in  the  production  of  leather  for 
this  country  and  for  increasing  the  large  amounts  we  export  to  Europe  and  other  places, 
where  we  have  to  compete  against  leather  manufactured  by  Frencn  and  German  firms 
who  have  the  benefit  oi  cheaper  bichromates. 
We  should  be  glad  to  place  any  information  we  have  at  your  disposal,  and  b^  to 
'^$ 
Yours,  truly,  Sttrpass  Leather  Gompant, 

P.  Crompton.    r^^^^i^ 
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CHLORATE  OP  POTASH. 

[Paragraph  63.] 

THE  PACIFIC   SAFETY  POWDEB  COMPAVT,   SEATTLE,   WASH., 
ASKS  FOB  A  lOWEB  DTTTT  OH  CHLORATE  OF  POTASH. 

813J  Eighth  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  February  18,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Waeihington,  2).  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  letters 
from  Montreal  regarding  chlorate  of  potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  about 
2  cents  per  pound,  but  all  the  output  is  sold  through  their  sales 
agents  in  New  York,  who  also  supply  most  of  Canada,  and  it  is  sold 
there  for  2  cents  per  pound  less  tnan  it  can  be  bought  in  the  United 
States;  9f  cents  per  pound  is  the  price  f.  o.  b.  factory,  while,  as  you 
see,  it  can  be  bought  for  7f  cents  m  Canada,  and  a  duty  of  2 J  cents 
prevents  reshipment. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  used  largelj^  in  the  manufacture  of  a  safety 
stumpinff  powder,  and  the  price  paid  for  powder  is  the  big  end  for 
cleanng  logs  off  lands. 

I  am  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  powder,  and  on  account  of 
the  duty  on  chlorate  of  potash  I  am  restncted  to  local  demands  and 
can  not  go  into  competition  in  the  market,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
same  position,  which  makes  what  should  be  a  thriving  business  a 
struggle  for  existence. 

Hoping  you  will  wipe  out  the  duty  on  chlorate  of  potash,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

P.  E.  Dean, 
President  Padjic  Safety  Powder  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 

MoNTBBAL,  December  t9, 1908. 
P.  Dean,  Eeq.. 

81S^  Eighth  Avenue,  Seattle. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  24th  instant.    In  reply  b^  to  aay 
th&t  we  are  unable  to  sell  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  United  States,  having  the  sale  of  it 
only  for  Canada. 
If  you  will  inquire  of  some  wholesale  firm  in  Seattle,  no  doubt  they  will  be  able  to 


supply  you, 
Yc 


burs,  truly,  Dillons  (Limited), 

Per  G.  A.  Dillon. 


Exmsir  B. 

Montreal,  November  16, 1908. 
John  M.  White,  Esq.. 

2249  Westmineter  Avenue,  Vancouver,  BrUieh  Columbia. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  inquiry  for  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
beg  to  offer  you  powdered  at  7f  cents  f.  o.  b.  here.    We  can  not  quote  delivered 
\na  would  be  glad  to  receive  your  esteemed  order.  ^^  t 
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We  could  ship  direct  from  the  other  side  at  a  more  &vorable  rate.  We  can  not  say 
exactly  how  much,  but  we  think  there  would  be  a  eaving  of  1  cent  per  pound  over  the 
rail  rate  from  Montreal. 

Any  orders  you  may  send  to  us  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  sufficient  reference 
for  us  to  ship  ue  goods. 

YouzB,  truly,  Dillons  (Ldcitbd), 

Per  G.  A.  Dillon. 


ExHiBrr  0. 

XJnitbd  Statbs  Customs  Sbrvicb, 

Surruu,  Wash.,  January  16, 1909. 
Mr.  P.  E.  Dban,  SeaUle,  Wash, 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  12th  inptant,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  chlorate 
d  pota^  imported  from  Canada  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound. 
Respectfully, 

J.  A.  LocHBAUM,  Deputy  Collector, 


CKLORAL  HYDRATE. 

[Paragraph  67.] 

SCHEBUrO    &   OLATZ,   17EW  TORE,  THIHE   DUTT   SHOULD    BE 
REDUCED  QiS  ARTICLES  MADE  WITH  DEHATURED  ALCOHOL. 

No.  68  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  February  27,  1909. 

COBOOTTEE   ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washingtorif  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  im- 
port duty  on  this  article  now  amounts  to  about  200  per  cent  on  the 
German  market  value^  it  being  dutified  as  an  alcohol  product  at  55 
cents  per  pound.  This  high  rate  was  made  because  of  the  high  internal 
revenue  tax  on  alcohol.  Since  the  passage  of  the  denatured  alcohol 
act,  bowever,  this  duty  has  become  obsolete  and  burdensome. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  only  a  specific  instance  of  a  series  of  chemical 
products,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  alcohol  is  used. 

We  suDmit  that  there  should  be  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  on  arti- 
cles prepared  with  the  aid  of  denatured  alcohol. 
I  ours,  respectfully, 

SOHERINQ  &  GlATZ. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

[Paragraphs  67  and  68.] 

BRIEF  SXT6MITTED  BT  THE  FBEB^CH  CHAMBEB  OF  COMKEBGE 
OF  NEW  TOBK,  OIT  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS  OF  FBEHCH 
PHABMACEUTICAL  PBODUCTS. 

32  Broadwat, 

New  Ywi  City,  February  27, 1909. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  to  the  careful  attention  of  your 
honorable  body  the  following  remarks  : 

The  actual  duties  paid  on  French  pharmaceutical  specialties  are: 

First.  For  the  products  containing  no  alcohol,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Second.  For  the  products  containing  alcohol  55  cents  per  American 
pound,  or  6.60  francs  per  kilogram,  or  in  the  majority  of  case4  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

The  duties  on  nonalcoholic  products  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
protect  the  American  industry  against  the  competition  of  French 
goods;  in  fact,  they  are  prohibitive. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  about  the  same  in  the  United  States 
as  in  France.  The  workmanship,  which  only  enters  for  a  very  small 
share  into  the  cost  price,  is  30  per  cent  higher.  Therefore  we  can  con- 
sistently say  that  tne  cost  price  in  both  countries  is  about  the  same, 
more  especially  as^  besides  the  duties,  the  French  products  are  handi- 
capped Dy  the  freight  and  other  expenses,  representing  about  10  per 
cent,  and  about  15  per  cent  paid  to  the  manufacturers'  agent  in  tnis 
country,  as  it  is  impossible  tor  any  French  house  to  do  its  business 
directly  with  this  country,  to  attend  to  the  necessary  advertising  and 
to  the  selling  without  a  representative  in  America.  We  can  therefore 
state  that  the  value  of  all  French  pharmaceutical  products  is  increased 
by  65  per  cent  over  the  selling  price  in  France  w^hen  it  is  offered  for 
consumption  here. 

For  instance,  if  the  wholesale  price  is  2  francs,  the  same  wholesale 
price  will  be  in  the  United  States  3.10  francs,  or  60  cents,  and  the 
retail  price  $1,  as  the  apothecaries  ask  a  minimum  profit  of  30  per 
cent  and  the  wholesale  druggist  16  per  cent.  The  same  product 
made  in  America,  and  for  whicn  the  wnolesale  price  is  the  equivalent 
of  2  francs,  will  be  sold  to  the  public  at  about  65  cents.  Further- 
more, the  apothecary  will  often  cut  this  price  of  65  cents  because  he 
has  a  ready  sale  for  such  goods,  and  he  will  not  cut  the  price  of  $1 
on  the  French  products  because  he  seldom  sells  them  and  only  to 
people  who  must  have  them. 

As  far  as  the  French  products  containing  alcohol  are  concerned, 
we  are  free  to  state  that  the  exorbitant  duties  on  the  same  are  abso- 
lutely prohibitive,  and  we  deem  that  it  is  absolutely  unfair  that  a 
product  containing  2  per  cent  of  alcohol,  for  instance,  should  pay  on 
an  equal  weight  the  same  duty  as  the  one  that  contains  80  per  cent. 

In  short,  taking  as  a  basis  the  principles  which  have  inspired  the 
framers  of  the  present  tariff,  which  was  intended  to  allow  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  compete  with  even  chances  with  (he  foreign 
manufacturer,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  reasonable-^iOOgle 
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First.  To'plaoe  a  duty  of  from  10  to  16  per  cent  on  pharmaceutical 
products  containing  no  alcohol. 

Second.  To  tax  the  products  containing  alcohol  according  to  the 
d^ee  of  the  same. 

In  so  doing  your  honorable  body  would  not  go  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  the  American  manufacturers  would  not  suffer, 
the  French  producers  would  be  encouraged  to  make  exchanges  witn 
the  American  ones,  and  the  American  public  would  prociu*e  at  a 
more  reasonable  price  the  French  product  when  it  is  essential  to  its 
health  and  ordered  by  the  physician. 

Trusting  that  these  considerations  will  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
equity,  we  remain,  j^entlemen, 
Very  respectnilly, 

The  Fbenoh  Chambeb  of  Cohmeboe  of  New  Yom, 
Hbnbt  E.  Goubd,  PresiderU. 


VACCINES  AND  SERUMS. 

[Paragrapbfl  68  and  692.] 

THE  PASTETTB   VACCIHE   COMPAFY,  HEW  TOSK,  WISHES  ALL 
VAGGIHES  ASD  SEEUMS  ADMITTED  FBEE  OF  DTTTT. 

366  AND  368  West  Eleventh  Stbeet, 

New  York',  January  18, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Ohaimvan  Ways  omdMeams  OammitUe, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Deab  Sm:  In  the  matter  of  vaccines  and  serums  for  medical 
administration  it  is  respectfully  ur^ed  that  tariff  in  connection  with 
tiiem  is  entirely  opposed  to  principles  of  humanity. 

The  serums  and  vaccines  tor  such  use  which  we  bring  to  this  coun- 
try are  in  some  cases  unique,  and  are  always  the  promict  of  labora- 
tories of  investigators  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  profession  and 
who  have  done  the  initial  work  upon  such  vaccines  and  serums,  so 
that  many  other  products  are  only  imitations  of  these  originals  and 
are  often,  to  say  the  least,  not  reliable. 

These  serums  and  vaccines  surely  can  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
commercial  products.  They  are  produced  at  great  cost  and  not  only 
with  large  expenditure  of  monev  but  with  large  expenditure  of  time, 
for  not  only  tneir  manufacture  but  the  researcn  connected  with  them 
extends  over  considerable  periods  of  time.  They  are  also,  in  many 
cases,  very  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  scientific  investigators  and 
the  workers  in  the  bacteriological  laboratories  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. Therefore  it  is  evident  that  they  can  not  be  distributed 
absolutely  free,  but  it  is  also  evident,  it  seems  to  us,  that  their  dis- 
tribution should  be  assisted  in  every  way  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible 
in  order  to  prevent  and  check  disease.  Instead  of  encouraging  do- 
mestic products  of  this  sort  solely,  it  is  far  better  for  all  concerned 
that  honorable  competition  should  reduce  the  prices  of  all  serums 
and  Taccines*  /^         i 
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The  scientists  in  their  laboratories  are  instructing  studSnts  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  methods  of  producing  these  serums  and 
vaccines  practically  without  chai^,  and  the  results  of  this  instruction 
given  freely  to  properly  accredited  persons  should  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  commercialism. 

Antidiphtheric  serum  is  most  largely  the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  Professor  Roux,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institut,  of  Paris,  whose 
sole  concessionnaires  we  are.  Antidiphtheric  serum  has  reduced  the 
mortality  from  diphtheria  so  greatly  that  it  stands  side  by  side  with 
smallpox  vaccine  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical  profession  as  a 
benefactor  of  hiunanity. 

Antitetanic  serum  has  greatly  reduced  the  mortality  from  lockjaw. 

Antistreptococcic  serum,  also  a  product  of  a  scientist  in  the  Pasteur 
Institut,  Paris,  is  intended  for  treatment  of  puerperal  fever,  ery- 
sipelas, etc. 

Bubonic  plague  serum  and  vaccine,  two  of  the  most  important 
products  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  that  have  ever  been  discovered, 
also  owe  their  origin  to  the  Pasteur  Institut,  Paris,  and  have  since 
been  greatly  improved  through  the  scientific  work  of  the  leadii^  men 
in  Europe,  viz,  Professors  KoUe  and  Tavel,  of  the  University  of  Seme. 

Anticnolera  serum  is  the  result  of  Professor  Kolle's  researches. 

Both  bubonic  plague  and  anticholera  serums  and  vaccines  are  now 
used  by  governments  all  over  the  world  to  combat  the  widespread 
epidemics  of  bubonic  plague  and  cholera. 

The  free  distribution  of  anthrax  vaccine  for  the  prevention  of 
anthrax  in  cattle  has  practically  wiped  out  that  disease,  and  anthrax 
vaccine,  like  other  vaccines,  is  admitted  to  this  country  free. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  right  when  these  are  the  only  serums 
and  vaccines  for  these  diseases,  that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  upon 
them  when  brought  into  this  country  to  combat  disease  to  reheve 
humanity  and  to  protect  commerce,  which  is  always  retarded  and 
injured  m  times  of  epidemics. 

Serums  and  vaccines  are  intended  to  be  sold  so  cheaply  that  they 
may  be  within  reach  of  the  poorest  people.  Boards  of  health  through- 
out this  country  and  other  countries  that  we  reach  can  obtain  them 
at  lowest  possible  cost  from  us. 

Duties  imposed  upon  them  act  merely  to  restrain  the  control  of 
many  of  the  most  malignant  diseases  and  are  not  necessary  to  the 
support,  encouragement,  or  development  of  any  manufacturing 
interests. 

Such  duties  damage  all  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
generally,  for  they  prevent  the  production  of  those  agents  which  are 
alone  able  to  check  widespreading  epidemics,  which  are  so  often  dis- 
astrous to  the  industries  of  a  country. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

New  York  Bbanoh  of  the 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Ck).,  Limited,  Paris. 
C.  A.  Wellis. 
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SULPHUR. 

[Paragraphs  84  and  674.] 

was.  S.  C.  SMITH,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  mnON  SUQAR 
COMPAHY,  BETTEBAVIA,  CAL.,  OPPOSING  AFY  INCBEASE  OF 
THE  DUTY  ON  SULPHUB. 

Bettebavia,  Cal.,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  S.  C.  Smith,  M.  C, 

WasTiingtonf  D.  0. 

Deab  Sm:  I  understand  that  during  this  session  of  Congress 
when  the  question  of  revision  of  tariff  comes  up  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  a  very  material  change  made  in  the  duty  on  sulphur  coming 
into  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  this 
article  is  urged  by  owners  of  small  sulphur  mines  in  the  United  States, 
as  they  claim  that  all  crude  sulphur  coming  into  this  coimtiy  is  really 
refined  sulphur.  It  is  true  that  this  crude  sulphur  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  preliminary  refining  process  to  separate  it  from  its  ore, 
as  pure  native  sulphur  is  hardly  ever  foimd  in  nature.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  only  this  class  of  sulphur  is  generally  known  to  the 
trade  as  crude,  and  it  is  evident  that  Congress  can  only  have  meant 
this  superficially  refined  sulphur  when  the  present  law  was  enacted 
admittmg  the  same  free  or  duty.  The  interpretation  is  also  sub- 
stantiated by  an  official  decision  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  New  York  City,  dated  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  28,  1876. 

As  you  know,  we  use  considerable  sulphur  in  our  process  of  manu- 
facturing sugar,  and  if  the  tariff  on  this  material  is  increased  it  will 
put  an  imfau*  burden  on  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  would  hurt 
agricultural  interests  generally  without  really  benefiting  the  general 
Jonerican  people. 

Ab  it  is  practically  impossible  to  specify  the  many  forms  in  which 
sidphur  can  be  molded  and  imported,  sucn  as:  Rolls,  sticks,  squares, 
cones,  pyramids,  etc.,  and  it  is  imported  in  straw  mats,  and  at  other 
times  m  sacks  and  in  bulk,  it  would  be  well  that  the  law  make  no 
distinction  in  this  regard,  but  simply  admit  crude  sulphiu*  free  of 
duty,  without  mentioning  the  way  it  is  packed  at  all. 

After  studying  the  case,  which  we  have  done  very  carefully,  and 
in  order  to  bie  fair  to  all  consumers  and  refiners,  we  propose  tne  fol- 
lowing wording,  which,  we  think,  will  cover  the  ground  thoroughly 
and  leave  no  loopholes: 

Par.  94.  Sulphur,  refined  or  sublimee,  or  flowers  of,  or  ground,  and  sulphur  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $8  per  ton. 

Par.  674  (free  list).  Sulphur^  lac  or  precipitated;  sulphur  or  brimstone  crude;  sulphur 
ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphide  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  in  excess  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  sulpnur. 

I  would  thank  you  to  look  into  this  matter  and  give  it  your  careful 
attention  when  it  comes  up. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  W.  Atkinson, 
Manager  Union  Sugar  Co. 
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THE  in  AH  STTLPHUB  COMPAIIY,  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  XTI  AH,  APPEALS 
FOE  TAEIFF  PEOTECTIOH  FEOM  JAPANESE  SULPHUR. 

Salt  Lake  Cnr,  Utah,  Februcary  1, 1909. 

COMMITTES  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

WaBhingUm,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  Utah  Sulphur  Company,  a  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  Utah,  respectfully  submits  that  the  United  States  contains 
more  than  sufficient  sulphur  to  supplj^  our  domestic  consumption, 
and  that  the  reason  that  the  mines  within  the  United  States  have  not 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  produce  the  sulphur  consumed  within 
our  borders  is  because  or  the  high  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  the  cheap 
cost  of  labor  in  Sicily  and  Japan,  taken  in  conjimction  with  the  inex- 
plicable rulings  of  the  Treasury  Department  upon  the  existing  or 
Dindey  tariflf. 

The  tariff  of  1897  provides  respecting  sulphur: 

Sec.  84.  Sulphur,  refined  or  Bublimed  or  floweia  of,  18.00  per  ton. 

Sec.  674.  Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated  and  sulphur  or  brimstone  crude,  in  bulk, 
sulphur  ore  as  pyrites  or  sulphuret  or  iron  in  its  natural  state  containing  in  excess 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  sulphur  not  otherwise  provided  for,  free. 

It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  the  intent  of  these  sections  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  have  been  nullified  by  a  line  of  decisions  of  the  Treasurv 
Department  and  of  the  United  States  general  appraisers,  which 
decisions  are  based  upon  the  conclusions  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Lot  M.  Morrill,  in  Treasury  decision  No.  3032,  as  follows: 

The  only  article  known  in  commerce  as  refined  brimstone  is  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  crude  brimstone  by  the  process  of  vaporization  and  sublimation,  which 
releases  the  sulphur  from  all  forei^  matter,  and  leaves  it  chemically  pure.  It  is 
found  in  commerce  under  the  designation  of  virgin-rock  brimstone,  roll  brimstone, 
and  flowers  of  sulphur. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  all  sulphur  exported  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States  has  been  retorted  or  melted,  a  fact  susceptible  of  dem- 
onstration by  inquiry  from  our  consuls  at  points  of  departiu'e  or  from 
our  Treasury  officials  at  points  of  receipt. 

We  further  submit  that  the  process  of  retorting  or  melting  sulphur 
or  brimstone  is  a  process  of  retining — the  product  of  such  melting  or 
retorting  being  no  longer  the  crude  product  of  the  mines.  In  substan- 
tiation of  this  allegation  we  refer,  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  average  sul- 
phur content  of  the  crude  ores  as  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Utah 
Sulphur  Company  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  and  we  beUeve  that  the 
average  purity  in  sulphur  of  the  products  of  other  mines  in  the  United 
States  and  of  the  mines  of  Japan  does  not  exceed  the  percentage  stated; 
and,  second,  we  assert  upon  the  tests  made  by  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  the  Umversity  of  California  and  upon  the  analysis 
made  October  10.  1905,  by  Herman  Harms,  Utah  state  chemist,  that 
the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  product  resulting  from  the  retorting 
or  melting  of  American  crude  ores  is  between  99.70  per  cent  (in  the 
case  of  the  average  samples  of  our  retorted  product  submitted  to  Doc- 
tor Harms),  and  99.89  per  cent  (as  shown  by  one  of  the  samples  sub- 
mitted to  the  California  experiment  station) .  We  assert,  f urtner,  that 
the  Japanese  sulphur  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  aforesaid  rulings 
as  crude  and  unrefined  shows  a  sulphur  content  equal  in  percentages 
to  that  hereinbefore  last  mentioneo.  ^  j 
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The  statement  of  Lot  M.  Morrill,  above  quoted,  that — 

the  only  article  known  in  commerce  as  refined  brimstone  ie  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  crude  brimstone  bv  the  proceee  of  vaporization  and  sublimation,  which 
leleaeeB  the  sulphur  from  all  foreign  matter  and  leaver  it  chemically  pure, 

is  unsound  and  opposed  to  the  facts,  inasmuch  as  the  chemical  analy- 
ses of  our  sulphur  made  by  Doctor  Harms,  Utah  state  chemist,  show 
that  sublimed  sulphur  is  actually  less  pure  than  retorted  or  melted  sul- 
phur, inasmuch  as  the  process  of  sublimation,  results  in  the  formation 
of  free  sulphuric  acid  and  does  not  result  in  the  expulsion  of  other  for- 
eign matters,  the  fact  being  that  the  process  of  melting  or  retorting 
ricb  the  sulphur,  as  demonstrated  by  the  analyses  above  referred  to,  of 
practically  all  impurities. 

Doctor  Harms's  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  our  melted  or  re- 
torted product  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Actual  sulphur 99.71 

Nonvolatile  residue,  silica,  iron  oxide,  etc .23 

Free  sulphuric  acid Mere  traces 

Sulphurous  acid None 

Aisenic None 

Moisture  at  100«>C.(212*>F.) .06 

Total 100.00 

And  his  analysis  of  a  sample  of  our  "flowers  of  sulphur"  manufac- 
tured by  the  sublimation  of  our  retorted  or  melted  product  was  as 
follows: 

PWOQXlt. 

Actuiil  sulphur 99.028 

Free  sulphuric  acid 755 

Sulphuric  acid None 

Aisenic None 

Selenium None 

Residue,  silica,  iron  oxide,  etc 013 

M<»tuieatl00°C.— 212«F 204 

Total 100.000 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  analyses  that  the  process  of  sub- 
limation does  not  tend  to  make  the  sulphur  chemically  purer,  the 
principal  change  being  physical  or  mechanical  in  that  the  "flowers  of 
sulphur"  is  more  flocculent  than  the  retorted  product.  From  the 
foregoing  it  seems  obvious  that  the  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment have  been  both  erroneous  on  principle  and  highly  injurious  to 
the  American  industry. 

The  injury  to  the  local  industry  becomes  the  more  apparent  when 
we  comprehend  that  the  average  price  of  Japanese  sulphur  as  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  is  $20  per  ton  and  that  the  average  cost 
of  producing  sulphur  by  the  Utah  Sulphur  Company  (which,  it  ap- 
pears, is  sul^tantially  the  same  as  the  cost  of  producing  the  domestic 
article  in  Nevada)  has  been  $29  per  ton,  much  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  has  been  expended  for  the  item  of  labor.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  cost  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by  increasing  the 
output;  but  the  output  can  not  be  increased  in  the  face  of  the  free 
entry  of  the  cheap  sulphur  produced  by  oriental  or  Sicilian  labor  and 
brought  by  cheap  water  transportation  to  our  shores. 

Under  existing  conditions,  therefore,  the  American  laborer  must 
give  way  to  the  oriental  laborer,  and  this  in  apparent  violation  of  the 
e3cpres8  provisions  of  law  and  because  of  decisions  based  upon  insuffi- 
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cient  data  or  upon  misinformation  furnished  by  importers  of  the  for- 
eim  product. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  duty  be  increased  beyond  $8  per  ton,  but 
we  do  feel  that  the  new  tariff  shall  clearly  and  explicitly  provide 
that  the  rate  mentioned  shall  be  collected  upon  all  sulphm*s  that 
may  have  been  retorted  or  melted  or  may  have  gone  through  any 
process  that  changes  their  composition  from  the  crude  state  under 
which  they  are  mined  from  the  ground.  To  make  the  matter  more 
certain,  ** crude  sulphur'^  should  be  defined  as  ** crude  sulphur  con- 
taining less  than  25  per  cent  of  sulphur." 

It  would  seem  to  be  suicidal  tnat  this  nation  should  rely  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  its  sulphur — ^a  product  so  important 
both  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war— and  yet  it  seems  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion  that,  without  sufficient  protection,  most  of 
our  mmes  must  close  and  our  consumption  be  suppUed  largely  by 
foreign  importation.  It  is  confidently  oelieved  that  with  adequate 
protection  from  cheap  foreign  labor  the  production  within  this 
country  would  be  largely  increased,  even  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
the  whole  demand,  and  that  domestic  competition  would  result 
before  long  in  a  reduction  in  price  below  the  prices  that  have  here- 
tofore obtained  with  foreign  sulphur  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted.- 

Utah  Sulphue  Company, 
By  N.  W.  Clayton,  President. 


ARSENIC. 

[Paragraph  479.] 

MTEON  WABD,  TOUBTaSTOWir,  OHIO,  TEIirKS  AMEBICAS  MAKEBS 
OF  ABSEinC  SHOULD  BE  PBOTECTED  BT  A  DUTT. 

YouNQSTowN,  Ohio,  February  S4,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  writer  together  with  others  have  an  invest- 
ment of  $200,000  in  an  arsenic  mine  and  mill  in  Virginia.  We  can  not 
operate  this  plant  for  the  reason  that  our  product,  viz,  white  arsenic, 
is  on  the  free  list  and  is  imported  dutj^  free.  The  white  arsenic 
imported  is  a  by-product  from  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  England, 
and  Hartz  Moimtains  in  Germany.  We  can  not  pay  American 
miners  and  mill  men  the  average  rate  and  compete  against  a  by- 
product of  foreign  corporations.   • 

There  are  6,000  net  tons  of  this  product  imported  annually,  all  of 
which  can  be  produced  here.  If  a  diity  of  1 J  to  2  per  cent  per  pound 
was  placed  upon  it  for  say  five  years,  it  would  put  a  new  industry  in 
shape  to  meet  competition.  A  duty  of  2  cents  would  mean  about 
$250,000  annually  to  the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
develop  a  new  industry. 

Under  present  conditions  the  glass  manufacturers  who  use  this 
material  would  be  benefited  by  a  duty,  because  at  present  they  must 
depend  on  buying  the  surplus  arsenic  coming  from  Europe,  and  the 
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price  varies  from  3i  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound.  In  fact  the  market 
IS  not  in  any  way  staple,  as  it  would  be  if  our  Virginia  plant  were 
protected  enough  so  it  could  operate  regularly  and  continuously. 

The  writer  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  your  honorable  committee 
has  given  this  letter  such  consideration  as  it  merits.. 
I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfmlly,  yours, 

Mybon  Waed. 


CONFECTIONERS'  COLORS. 

H.  KOmrSTAMM  ft  CO.,  HEW  TOEE  CIT7,  ASK  FOB  A  PBOTECTIVE 
TAEIFF  OH  GOAL-TAB  CONFECTIOHEBS'  GOLOBS. 

87  Pabk  Plage,  New  Yobk  Cnr, 

January  g9, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee^ 

WashingUm,  D,  O. 

Honorable  Sm:  In  this  brief  we  are  asking  for  a  tariff  rate  suit- 
able for  the  protection  of  an  industry  not  existing  prior  to  its  creation 
by  Americans.  We  desire  that  coal-tar  colors  intended  for  food-color- 
ing i>urpose8  and  imported  from  abroad  in  a  condition  ready  for  certi- 
fication be  specifically  taxed. 

The  production  of  certified  food  colors  is  distinctly  an  American 
enterprise.  Its  origin  lies  in  our  own  food  and  drugs  act,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  food-inspection  decisions  76  and  77,  in  which  cer- 
tain coal-tar  colors,  seven  m  number,  are  permitted  in  foods  only,  if 
in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness.  Prior  to  tnis  act,  it  is  safe  to  say,  aU 
the  coal-tar  colors  used  for  food-coloring  purposes  in  the  United  States 
were  made  abroad  and  imported  therefrom.  The  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  pubUshed  on  J.uly  13,  1907.  To 
date  not  one  foreign  manufacturer  has  placed  upon  this  market  any 
certified  food  colors.  The  attitude  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  coal- 
tar  color  makers,  who  had  under  the  old  conditions  willingly  sold 
their  products  for  food-coloring  purposes,  with  more  or  less  impUcit 
or.  explicit  guarantee  of  special  care  in  selection  of  such  of  their 
products  as  were  offered  for  food-coloring  purposes,  upon  the  issue 
of  the  food-inspection  decisions  76  and  77,  was  that  such  requirements 
were  unheard  of,  unprecedented,  unwarranted,  and  impossible  of 
execution.  Voluminous  and  extended  correspondence  both  by  mail 
and  by  cable  and  personal  visits  and  solicitations  abroad  brought 
no  permanent  or  usable  or  useful  result. 

In  the  face  of  such  apparently  authoritative  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  a  set  of  manufacturers  controlling  large  plants,  abundant 
capital,  almost  inexhaustible  sources  of  supply  ofmaterials,  large  and 
experienced  staff  of  expert  chemists,  manufacturing  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers  and  an  enormous  amount  of  special  and  unpub- 
Ikhed  information  substantially  alone  and  unaided,  we  set  about  the 
task  of  making  certified  food  colors.  We  found  it  no  easy  matter. 
We  have  spent  eighteen  months  of  our  time  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  result  and  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  our  energies 
and  manufacturing  facilities  to  the  work.  Some  of  the  colors  pur- 
chased by  us  abroad  were  so  dirty  and  so  contaminated  with  arsenic 
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and  other  mineral  or  metallic  poisons,  that  cleaning  them  up  was  an 
impossible  task;  others  could  oe  purchased  abroad  in  such  condition 
that  they  could  be  satisfactorily  cleaned  up;  for  those  colors  that 
could  not  be  purchased  abroad  in  a  cleanable  condition  we  attemoted 
to  buy  the  raw  materials  abroad  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness  wnich 
would  enable  us  to  produce  the  colors  here  in  a  satisfactory  form. 
This,  in  itself,  apparently  a  simple  thing,  has  also  been  accom- 
plished only  arter  mcredible  efforts  and  failures.  Other  difficulties 
encountered  have  been  the  uncertainty  of  getting  successive  lots  of 
color  or  raw  material  in  the  theretofore  obtained  and  specified  condi- 
tion for  further  manufacture  and  refinement  here,  all  of  which 
irregularities  have  been  the  cause  of  very  expensive  embarrassments 
for  us. 

As  a  result  wholly  and  singly  of  our  confidence  in  our  own  judg- 
ment, and  of  our  perseverance  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements 
and  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  handicap  we  were  under  as  against 
these  experienced  large  and  powerful  foreign  makers,  we  have  now 
demonstrated  to  these  foreign  manufacturers  and  to  the  users  of  coal- 
tar  colors  for  food-coloring  purposes  that  they  were  wholly  and 
utterly  wrong  when  they  assumed  that  the  conditions  of  food-inspec- 
tion decisions  76  and  77  were  impossible  of  execution.  With  this 
conclusive  and  final  demonstration  of  their  error  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  foreign  makers  of  coal-tar  colors  will  at  once  attack  the 

f)roblem,  and  with  their  great  facilities,  their  great  plants,  their  cheap 
abor,  their  ability  so  to  choose  their  materials  as  to  make  their  prod- 
ucts of  extraordinary  purity,  thus  rendering  the  needful  and  subse- 
quent refining  steps  less  dimcult  and  less  arduous,  and  therefore  less 
expensive,  will  solve  this  problem  which  they  have  confidently  re- 
garded as  incapable  of  solution. 

Any  domestic  manufacturer  would  therefore  be  at  certain  disad- 
vantages with  respect  to  the  foreign  maker: 

1.  The  domestic  maker  must  purchase  his  raw  materials  whether 
partly  finished  color  or  not,  from  abroad,  and  the  foreigner  certainly 
makes  a  profit  on  these  sales. 

2.  The  foreign  maker  has  the  source  of  all  the  materials  he  sells  to 
the  domestic  maker  under  his  control  and  he  can  therefore,  without 
any  added  substantial  expense  to  himself,  so  select  his  raw  material 
as  to  make  the  material  supplied  by  him  to  the  domestic  maker  of 
greater  purity  and  easier  or  refinement,  and  unless  the  domestic 
maker  snoula  by  some  fluke  or  accident  ascertain  this  fact  the  do- 
mestic maker  would  be  operating  on  this  less  advantageous  material 
at  a  correspondingly  greater  disadvantage  to  himself  as  against  the 
foreign  maker. 

3.  The  suitable  refining  of  the  colors  is  the  most  expensive  single 
operation  in  the  series  of  operations  needed  for  the  production  of  certi- 
fied food  colors,  so  far  as  labor  and  loss  of  material  are  concerned. 
The  forei^er  has  access  to  cheaper  labor;  the  loss  of  material  re- 
ferred to  IS  the  loss  of  material  which  occurs  in  the  cleaning-up  or 
refining  process.  In  this  refining  a  certain  fraction  only  of  color  can 
be  effectively  separated  from  the  contaminations;  tne  remainder 
stays  with  the  dirt  and  impurities.  To  the  domestic  maker  this  repre- 
sents a  very  substantial  loss,  because  he  can  not  dump  this  proauct 
into  this  market  as  can  the  foreign  maker  upon  his  own  domestic 
market.    At  this  point,  therefore,  the  domestic  maker  is  at  a  double 
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disadTantage,  (a)  more  expensive  labor  per  unit  of  product  made; 
(Jb)  practically  irreducible,  losses  due  to  the  refining  process  which  are 
not  present  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  maker. 

With  this  demonstration  by  .£inerican  initiative,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  that  coal>tar  colors  for  food-coloring  purposes  are  prop- 
erly subject  to  regulation,  and  that  regulation  which  insures  the  high 
(|uality  of  food  colors  possible  under  our  own  food-inspection  decisions 
is  botn  feasible  and  practicable,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  not  be  long — and  very  likely  prior  to  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  succeeding  this  one — ^in  adopting  regulations  either  identical 
with  or  patterned  after  our  own  procedure.  In  such  case  the  foreign 
maker,  with  his  tremendous  natural  advantages  of  position,  will  have 
added  incentive  to  solve  the  problem,  since  his  market  for  imcertified 
food  colors  will  be  shrinking  and  the  market  for  certified  colors  will 
be  expanding. 

American  enterprise,  American  industry,  American  initiative,  and 
American  perseverance  have  presented  to  the  world  a  new  and  use- 
ful commercial  commodity,  namely,  certified  food  colors. 

This  they  have  done  wmle  the  world's  most  expert  and  experienced 
manufacturers  of  coal-tar  colors,  namely,  the  foreign  makers,  have 
sat  idly  by  doing  nothing  effective  toward  solving  a  problem  uni- 
versally looked  upon  as  highly  desirable  of  solution.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  our  food  and  drugs  act  they  were  more  than  willing  to 
take  what  profit  they  could  from  the  American  market.  When,  in 
the  course  of  protecting  the  American  consumers  of  food  colors,  our 
Government  called  upon  these  foreign  makers  to  subject  their  goods 
to  the  impartial  scrutiny  of  its  officers  these  foreign  makers  failed 
to  make  good  their  widely  heralded  guaranty  of  their  food  colors, 
for,  to  date,  none  of  tibem  has  offered  any  certified  colors  to  the 
American  people  and  they  have  by  word  and  by  deed  signified  their 
absolute  willingness  to  abandon  entirely  the  legitimate  domestic 
user  of  food  colors  by  making  no  effort  to  reassure  such  users  that 
colors  properly  cleaned  and  certified  would  be  the  object  of  his 
attention^  and  openly  or  otherwise  informing  his  customers  that 
the  conditions  exacted  by  this  Government  were  incapable  of  ful- 
fillment. So  far  as  we  are  aware^  the  foreigner  has  made  no  real 
effort  to  support  our  Government  m  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

After  Americans  have  demonstrated  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
time,  labor,  energy,  and  money  that  our  Government  was  and  is 
right  in  its  rec^uirement  for  a  cleaning  up  among  the  food  colors, 
shall  the  foreigner,  contributing  nothing  whatsoever  toward  the 
assumption  of  tne  risks  of  that  expensive  aemonstration,  be  placed  in 
a  position  where  he  can  wipe  the  American  maker  out  of  existence 
because  of  the  latter's  disadvantageous  economic  position? 

We  believe  that  the  fair  answer  is,  no. 

If  ever  there  was  an  infant  industry,  then  the  making  of  certified 
food  colors  is  such  a  one.  The  incentive  for  its  existence  dates  no 
further  back  than  Food  Inspection  Decision  77,  published  July  13, 
1907. 

If  ever  there  was  an  American  industry  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  its  raw  materials,  then  this  is  such  a  one. 

If  ever  there  was  an  American  industry  oijen  to  the  sharpest  kind 
of  competition  with  foreign  experience,  with  foreign  labor,  with 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  then  this  is  such  a  one.    gtized  by  V^OOglC 
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In  order  that  this  industiy  may  remain  permanently  here  and  may 
grow  and  develop,  it  must  receive  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  8|>ecific  duty  suggested  is  not  high,  for  the  reason  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  work  up  as  much  as  4  pounds  of  imported 
crude  dye  to  recover  1  pound  or  color  fit  for  certification. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  the  following  suggestions  are 
made: 

I.  (a)  Colors  imported  for  certification  as  food  colors  must  be  so 
declared;  and  they  shall  then  be  subjected  to  a  specific  duty  of  SI 
per  pound.  (Jb)  No  colors  shall  be  certified  whose  origin  is  not  stated 
and  proven. 

II.  Raw  materials  or  crude  dyes  imported  from  abroad  and  here 
manufactured  into  colors  and  certified,  or  here  refined  and  certified, 
shall,  upon  proof  of  such  origin  and  such  certification,  be  entitled  to 
a  drawback  of  all  the  duty  paid,  but  without  interest;  but  all  such 
raw  material  or  crude  dyes  must  be  declared  as  being  intended  for 
use  in  the  production  here  of  certified  food  colors. 

Suggested  fonns  or  blanlsfor  I  (a)  and  (6). 

I.  (a)  Invoice  ahould  state  the  i>ackage  numben,  steamer,  and  date  of  invoice: 

r>undB color.    Imported  for  certification  as  a  food  color. 
See  F.  I.  D.  77,  page  2,  last  line  of" 'Manufacturers'  Certificate,"  erase  the 
period  after  '^ pounds"  ana  in  lieu  thereof  Insert:  ** ;  and  I  further  certify  under  oath 
that  all  the  g(X)ds  offered  for  certification  herein  referred  to  were    (Here  insert — ) 

**(a)  imported  from  abroad  in  the  steamer on  the  date in  packages 

number 

or  "(6)  manufactured  by  me  within  the  United  States.*' 

Suggested  forms  or  blanks  for  11. 


1.  Invoice  should  state  the  package  number,  steamer,  and  date  of  invoice.    

pounds (crude  dye;  raw  material)  imported  for  use  in  production  of  certified 

colors. 

2.  See  F.  I.  D.  77,  page  2,  last  line  of  "Manufacturer's  certificate,"  eraoe  the  period 
after  "pounds,"  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert:  " ;  and  I  further  certify  under  oatn  that 
the  goods  offered  for  certification  and  herein- referred  to  were  "  (Hexe  insert^ 

(a)  made  from,  the  raw  materials  of  packages of  invoice of  steamer 

or  (b)  made  by  refining  the  cruae  dye  of  packages of  invoice of 

steamer . 

3.  A  form  of  demand  on  the  Treasury  for  a  refund  of  the  duties  paid  upon  the 
materials  referred  to  in  a  certified  copy  of  No.  2  above. 

Of  course,  the  above  forms  are  simply  suggestions  to  show  that 
so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  law  is  concerned,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  clause. 

Respectmlly  submitted. 

H.  KOHKSTAMM  &  GO. 


DUTIES  ON  CHEMICAIiS. 

HElOtT  HOWABD,  FOE  THE  MAHTTFACTITEIVa  CHEMISTS'  ASSO- 
CIATIOH,  COMPAEES  THE  IMPOETATIONS  UEDEE  THE  VA- 
SIOXTS  TAEIFF  SCHEDULES. 

33  Bboad  Stbebt, 
Boston,  January  id,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  OoramitUe, 

Washington,  D.  0, 
Deab  Sir:   Under  date  of  December  3,  1908,  I  submitted  to  ^ou 
n  behalf  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  Umted 
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States  a  brief  embodying  a  complete  chemical  schedule  as  desired 
by  this  association.  This  brief  with  few  exceptions  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  the  tariff  rates  of  the  act  of  1897. 

At  the  time  this  brief  was  prepared  the  association  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  chemical  schedule  imder  the 
Dingley  Act  were  not  exorbitant  and,  indeed,  were  not  suflBciently 
high  to  prohibit  importations.  At  that  time,  however,  statistics 
showing  the  relation  of  imports  to  domestic  production  were  not 
available,  but  since  then  the  association  has  procured  such  statistics 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  for  the  benefit  of  your  committee 
has  made  an  analysis  of  them  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 

This  table  gives  in  the  first  column  the  value  of  the  imports  for 
the  year  endirug  June  30,  1905,  in  the  second  column  the  value  of  the 
country's  productions  as  given  in  the  census  of  1905,  in  the  third 
column  the  total  of  the  imports  and  productions  called  the  "gross 
consumption,"  and  in  the  fourth  column  the  percentage  of  the  imports 
to  the  '^gross  consumption." 

Under  Schedule  A  it  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  constitute 
6  per  cent  of  the  gross  consumption.  It  wiil  also  be  noted  that 
under  the  "free  list"  the  imports  constitute  32  per  cent  of  the  gross 
consumption.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  ''free  list"  consists 
principally  of  raw  materials  and  articles  not  generally  produced  in 
this  country,  the  conclusion  ia  inevitable  that  the  percentage  of 
imports  imder  Schedule  A  is  very  high  as  compared  with  the  "free 
list."  In  other  words,  these  figures  alone  indicate  very  strongly  that 
the  rates  established  in  Schedule  A  are  not  generally  prohibitive. 

Of  all  the  schedules  from  A  to  N  there  are  but  three  which  show  a 
materially  higher  percentage  of  imports  than  Schedule  A,  to  wit. 
Schedule  E,  sugar  and  molasses;  Schedule  J,  fiax,  hemp,  and  lute; 
and  Schediile  L,  silks  and  silk  goods.  That  these  three  scheaules 
should  show  verv  high  percentages  of  importations  is  to  be  expected, 
because  none  or  the  industries  included  in  these  schedules  nave  a 
natural  development  in  the  United  States  owing  to  the  climatic 
conditions. 

Apart  from  the  three  schedules  above  enumerated  but  one  sched- 
ule— ^K,  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool — shows  a  higher  percentage 
of  importations  than  Schedule  A,  and  this  schedule  shows  but  0.2 
per  cent  higher. 

The  remaining  nine  schedules  show  a  smaller  percentage  of  impor- 
tations than  Schedule  A,  and  of  these  nine  five  show  less  than  one- 
half  the  percentage  of  importations. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  revenue 
the  present  rates  of  duty  are  too  high  and  that  the  maximum  in- 
come to  the  Government  would  be  attained  by  lower  rates,  which 
would  tend  to  stimulate  importations.  Assuming  that  this  argument 
may  be  based  on  fact,  the  statistics  in  the  annexed  table  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  argument  is  more  applicable  to  at  least  nine  schedules 
than  the  chemical  schedule.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noted  that  of  the 
nine  schedules  showing  smaller  percentages  of  importations  than  the 
chemical  schedule,  five  show  a  gross  consumption  from  two  to  six 
times  greater. 

That  the  Government,  as  a  practical  measure,  can  secure  greater 
revenue  from  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of  importation  in  schedules 
where  the  gross  consumption  is  great  than  in  schedules  where  the 
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consumption  is  comparatively  small^  like  the  chemical  schedule,  is  a 
proposition  which  needs  no  argument. 

In  conclusion,  the  association  respectfully  submits  to  your  com- 
mittee— 

(1)  That  the  annexed  table  demonstrates  that  the  existing  rates 
under  Schedule  A  are  not  prohibitive. 

(2)  The  statistics  further  show  that  Schedule  A  has  contributed 
more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  country's  revenue  from  im- 
port duties.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  association  that  a  slight  increase 
of  importations  under  Schedule  A  by  a  reduction  of  duties  would  not 
materially  increase  the  revenue,  while  an  effort  to  increase  the  im- 
portations to  any  great  extent  would  necessitate  such  radical  reduc- 
tions of  duties  that  many  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  driven  out 
of  business. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  a  reduction  of  duties  as  a  revenue  measure 
this  association  eamesth^  requests  of  your  committee  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  table.  This  association  does  not  desire  to  place  the 
burden  of  reduced  revenues  unfairly  on  other  American  manufac- 
turers, but  the  statistics  submitted  clearly  demonstrate  that  in  an 
equitable  readjustment  of  tariff  rates  schedules  other  than  Schedule 
A  should  receive  the  reduction  of  rates,  owing  to  the  smaller  per- 
centages of  importations  which  they  have  shown  and  the  larger 
market  which  they  have  enjoyed. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Manupaotukinq  Chebhsts'  Association, 
Henry  Howard, 

Chairman  of  (he  Executive  CommiUee. 

Table  thowing  relation  of  imports  to  gross  consumption  under  the  act  of  1897. 


1905. 

agf  of 

Imports. 

Prodoctloti. 

Gross  con- 
suiDptlon. 

Import* 

consump- 
tion. 

Schedule  A.  Cbemloalff,  oUs,  and  paints 

2^M:-ii,^G4 
3'-J.4-'..J39 

»I..=.7^,L30 

2ti.72ri,.H56 
27J.i7'.j.<34 
r\vP',  MM 
2l.2iJl,il06 

72,318,813 
53,470,143 
81,779,358 
11,974,953 
88,815,468 
439,439,340 

$4f»^,  02^,148 

m\.  :^J^,  D4 

2,\r;7.irj:,Li53 

1,4M,77;.J88 

^l■^,^l!^.^,333 

XUjri'.,:MO 

■\1\.  i^7,:^ 
H:i.i,iikSj)l3 

176,319,820 
803,219,168 
135,323,181 
415,349,829 
1,490,540,747 
940,328,060 

$^2-^300,554 

429»  031,028 

3,013,66,3.302 

1,471, 4S.S  484 

404,^3,408 

1,900,973,319 
*91,53.1.H43 

348,538,688 
866,689,310 
157,101,489 
427,224,782 
1,579,366,310 
1,379,767,390 

6uO 

Schedule  B.  Earths,  earthenware.' and  glassware.. 
Schedule  d  Metals,  and«Qanufactures  of. 

&8 
1  8 

Schedule  D.  Woodj  and  manulEUitures  of 

LI 

Schedule  F.  Tooaooo,  and  manufactures  of. 

Schedule  G.  Agricultural  products  and  provisions. 
Schedule  H.  Spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages... 
Schedule  I.  Cotton  manulactures 

17.9 
6.9 
1.4 
8.5 
2.7 

Schedule  J.  Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

29.1 

6.3 

30.3 

Schedule  K.  Wool  and  manufactures  of  wool 

Schedule  L.  Silks  and  silk  goods 

S^edule  M.  Pulp,  pu)ers,  and  books 

3  9 

Schedule  N.  SundrlS!?? 

5.0 

Free  list 

&.0 
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NOT  A  TRUST. 

THE  GEHESAL  CHEMICAL   COMPAFY,  NEW  TOEE  CIT7,  SEPU- 
DIATES  THE  CHABGE  THAT  IT  IS  A  TBXTST. 

25  Bboad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

February  9,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  the  report  of  tariff  hearings  we  find  this  company 
referred  to  as"  a  trust  controlling  70  per  cent  of  certain  prodiicts, 
namely,  borax,  tannin,  sulphuric  ether,  and  vanillin — ^products  alleged 
to  be  protected  by  duties  of  151  to  320  per  cent.  It  so  happens  that 
this  company  neither  makes  nor  deals  in  any  one  of  these  articles,  and 
so  far  is  it  from  being  a  trust  that  its  total  capital  is  only  $18,500,000, 
while  the  United  States  Census  Reports  for  the  year  1905  show  that 
the  capital  invested  in  chemicals  ana  allied  products  was  $323,000^000, 
and  tne  amount  invested  in  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric,  mtric, 
mixed  acids,  and  wood  distillations  was  $119,000^000  and  upward. 

We  have  heretofore  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  a  brief 
on  the  subject  of  retaining  pyrites  and  pyrrhotite  ore  on  the  free  list. 
We  do  not  wish  to  have  the  strength  of  our  position  in  that  matter  in 
any  respect  weakened  by  false  statements  made  against  us. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

General  Chemical  Company, 
Chas.  Robinson  Smith, 

Second  Vice-President. 
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SCHEDULE  B-EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


UME. 

[Paragraph  90.] 


THOltAS  W.  CABTEE,  BOSTON,  HASS.,  CLAIMS  THAT  THE  UHE 
nmUSTBT  HEEDS  PBESEHT  PBOTEGTIOH. 

30  Kjlbt  Street,  Boston, 

Jarmary  19, 1909. 
Hon.  S.  W.  MoCall,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sie:  At  the  risk  of  boring  you,  I  would  like  to  state  to  you 
in  a  few  words  my  views  on  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
lime,  as  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  present  duty  is  a  wise  one  and  only 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  importation  of  lime  from  the  provinces,  to 
the  injury  of  the  Ume  industry  of  New  England,  as  a  little  considera- 
tion 01  our  experience  here  previous  to  the  old  McKinley  tariff  seems 
to  me  to  clearly  demonstrate.  At  the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  went 
into  force  two-thirds  of  the  lime  which  I  was  selling  at  that  time  was 
imported  from  the  provinces,  and  in  less  than  a  year  I  was  not  sell- 
ing a  barrel  of  imported  lime,  but  was  deahng  quite  largely  in  lime 
from  Eiiox  County,  Me.,  and  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  the  year 
previous. 

For  the  past  five  years,  only.  I  have  been  manufacturing  Unae 
myself  in  Rockport,  Me.,  having  leased  a  bankrupt  Ume  plant,  which 
had  lain  idle  for  sometime ;  since  that  time  I  nave  manufactured 
about  100^000  casks  per  year,  which  I  have  sold  at  a  very  small  profit, 
so  small,  m  f act^  that  should  there  be  any  considerable  reduction  in 
the  present  tariff,  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  give  up  my 
lease  (which  I  can  do  at  any  time)  and  look  into  some  properties, 
which  I  have  been  soUcited  to  do.  in  the  provinces,  where  both  lime 
rock,  wood,  and  labor  can  be  had  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  in 
New  England.  In  view  of  these,  and  many  other  facts  which  could 
be  shown,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  make  any  material  reduction 
in  the  present  tariff  on  Ume  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and  I  wiU 
frankly  state  that  during  the  past  year  my  profit  on  the  Ume  manu- 
factured has  not  been  over  5  cents  a  barrel,  a  profit  which  could  be 
easily  put  out  of  sight  by  the  low  prices  of  wood  and  labor  in  the 
provmces.  Trusting  you  wiU  see  your  way  to  oppose  any  reduction 
in  the  lime  schedule  of  the  new  bill,  I  remain,  with  great  respect. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Thomas  W,  Cabter. 
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THE  EASTESV  LIKE  MAHUFAGTUBERS'  ASSOCIATION  BEQUESTS 
SETEFTIOV  OF  PBESEET  DTTTT  OS  LIKE. 

949  Broadway,  New  York  Crrr,  January  S9, 1909. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  we  hand  you  resolutions  and  petition  of  the 
Eastern  Lime  Manufacturers'  Association  requesting  that  the  present 
duty  be  maintained  on  lime. 

During  the  last  year  of  free  lime  over  200,000  barrels  of  foreim 
lime  came  into  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  Many  thousand  barrels 
were  sent  to  other  points  along  the  coast  where  American  Ume  would 
have  been  used.  Manj  thousand  barrels  were  alsoput  into  the  Lake 
ports.  The  lime  coming  into  our  markets  from  Canadian  points  is 
manufactured  at  coast  ports  and  is  usually  shipped  with  part  cai^o 
of  lumber.  Consequently  transportation  charges  are  not  high. 
TTiat,  together  with  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  no  duty,  would  put 
foreign  lime  manufacturers  in  position  to  flood  our  coast  ports  with 
cheap  lime,  and  to  hold  our  traae  we  would  have  to  make  a  reduction 
in  price.  Because  of  the  extended  use  of  Portland  cement  for 
buifdine  purposes,  lime  has  to  be  sold  at  a  very  close  margin.  ^  Con- 
sequenuy,  a  reduction  in  price  would  have  to  be  met  by  a  reduction  in 
wages.  The  latter  would  cause  hardship  among  tne  men  at  the 
various  plants  because  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions  and  other 
necessities.  Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  New  York 
state  manufacturers  (not  members  of  the  association)  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  duty. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  would  petition  your  honorable  body 
to  maintain  the  present  tariff. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

Eastern  Lime  Manufacturers'  Association, 
F.  N.  Stranahan,  Acting  Secretary. 


Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  imdersigned,  members  of  the  Eastern  Lime 
Manufacturers'  Association,  believe  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  lime  would  mean  a  severe  loss  to  the  lime  manufacturers  because 
of  the  reduction  in  price  to  meet  foreign  competition  that  would 
naturally  follow. 

We  believe  it  would  also  bring  hardship  to  the  men  employed  at 
the  various  lime  plants,  as  any  reduction  in  selling  pnce  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  wages. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  would  petition  your  honor- 
able body  to  maintain  the  prosent  tariff  on  lime  of  5  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Palmer  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  by  Lourllell  Palmer, 
vice-president,  York,  Pa.,  capacity  1,500  barrels 
daily;  Lourllell  Palmer  Company,  by  Lourllell  Pal- 
mer, president,  Yorktown  He^ts,  N.  Y.,  capacity 
750  barrels  daily;  Steacy  &  Wil^^oi^  ^(^^mpany,  by 
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S.  S.  Wilton,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  capacity  600  barrels  daily:  John 
R.  Sittinger,  Hanover,  ra.,  capacity  600  oarrels 
daily:  York  Valley  Lime  Company,  W.  F.  Myers, 

S resident,  York,  ra.,  capacity  96  tons  daily;  M.  J. 
rrove  Lime  Company,  E.  H.  Grove,  secretary. 
Lime  Kiln,  Md.,  capacity  400  tons  daUy;  J.  E.  Baker 
Company,  J.  E.  Baker,  president,  York,  Pa^  62 
kilns,  annual  capacity  120,000  tons;  American  Lime 
and  Stone  Company,  A.  A.  Stevens,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  84  kilns;  Thomasvine  Stone 
and  Lime  Company,  James  C.  Gitings,  president, 
capacity  54  tons  daily;  Knickerbocker  Lmie  Com- 
pany, Wm.  B.  Ixmes,  president,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
20  kilns,  annual  capacity  1,250,000  bushels;  Charles 
Warner  Company,  rhiladelphia,  Pa.,  35  kilns,  annual 
capacity  110,000  tons;  The  Sherman  Lime  Company, 
Henry  L.  Shennan,  secretary,  capacity  75  tons  daily; 
Finch,  Perryn  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  H.  H.  Perryn, 
treasurer,  capacity  150  tons  daily;  The  F.  W.  Wait 
Lime  Company,  F.  W.  Wait,  president,  capacity  70 
tons  daily;  Lee  Lime  Company,  by  M.  H..  Deely, 
capacity  150  tons  daily;  Connecticut  Lime  Company, 
by  M.  H.  Deely,  president,  capacity  80  tons  daily; 
Harry  M.  Famam,  capacity  150  barrels  daily;  Ches- 
hire Lime  Manufacturing  Company,  by  W.  B.  Dean, 
capacity  200  barrels  daily;  The  Connecticut  Western 
Lime  Company,  by  Geo.  A.  Marvin,  treasurer, 
Canaan,  Conn.,  capacity  50,000  barrels  yearly; 
New  England  Lime  Company,  C.  E.  GriflSng,  presi- 
dent; Famam  Cheshire  Lime  Company,  C.  J.  Curtin, 
president,  39  Cortlandt  street.  New  York,  N.  Y., 
capacity  1,000  barrels  daily;  Pittsfield  Lime  Com- 
pany, rittsfield,  Mass.,  and  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York,  N,  Y.,  capacity  50  barrels  daily;  Rockland- 
Rockpprt  Lime  Company,  by  O.  F.  Perry,  manager, 
82  kilns;  West  Stockbridge  Lime  Company,  by 
Gifford  L.  Miller,  president,  capacity  400  large 
barrels  daily. 


949  Broadway,  New  York  Crrr, 

January  29, 1909. 
Wats  anb  Means  CoMMnrEE, 

House  of  Repreaentati/ves,  WdshingUm,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  instructions  I  beg  to  submit  a  copy  of 
preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Eastern 
lame  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  said 
association  held  at  The  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1908: 

Whereas,  under  the  provisionB  of  the  Wilson  bill,  enacted  by  Ck)ngre8s  in  1894,  the 
duty  on  Imie  was  fixed  at  5  cents  per  hundred  jpoimde,  and  said  rate  of  5  cents  per 
hundred  pouiids  was  leenacted  in  uie  Dingley  bill  in  1898; 
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And  whereas  the  duty  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  not  now  nor  never  has  been 
prohibitive  in  its  effect  upon  importations,  and  only  partially  reconciles  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  this  country  and  in  Canada:  Now,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  this  association  that  a  reduc 
tion  of  the  present  duty  would  inflict  a  serious  and  unnecessary  injury  to  the  labor 
and  capital  mtereeted  in  the  lime  business  in  the  United  States. 

Resolvedj  That  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  at  Washington. 

F.  N.  Stbanahan, 
Acting  Secretary ,  Eastern  Lime  Mamif(icturers'  Association. 


THE  KELLET  ISLAITD  LIME  AlTD  TSAVSPOBT  COMPANT,  CLEVE- 
LAlfD,  OHIO,  THIKKS  PEESEHT  DTJTT  ESSENTIAL  TO  PBOS- 
PEBITT  OF  LIME  EfDUSTBT  DT  THIS  COUH TBT. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  8, 1909. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

Committee  an  Ways  and  Means,  WasTiington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sir:  I  understand  that  at  just  this  time  you  are  deciding 
upon  the  duty  on  lime  into  this  country,  and  for  this  reason  I  desire 
to  point  out  to  yourself  a  few  of  the  points  against  the  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  lime  into  this  country.  The  maintenance  of  the  present 
duty  on  lime  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  lime  manufacturers  of  this 
country.  * 

Lime  manufactured  in  Canada  is  the  lime  which  would  come  into 
this  country  in  large  quantities  if  the  duty  was  reduced,  or  taken  oflF 
on  this  article.  Tne  Canadian  manufacturers  are  able  to  manufac- 
ture lime  much  cheaper  than  we  are  in  this  country;  due,  first,  to 
the  lesser  cost  of  fuel  to  them,  and  second,  to  the  lesser  cost  of  labor 
to  them  than  it  costs  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  The 
cheapest  and  the  best  fuel  to  bum  lime  with  is  wood,  and  wood  has 
become  so  scarce  in  the  United  States  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  it  is  used  here  for  lime  burning.  The  Canadian  lime  manufacturers 
are  situated  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood,  and  this  wood  is 
used  as  fuel  nearly  exclusively  by  these  lime,  manufacturers,  and  as 
a  result  they  can  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  lime  at  a  less  cost  per 
barrel. 

Labor  there  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent  cheaper,  and  in  this  they 
would  have  great  advantage  over  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
The  lime  manufactured  in  this  country  for  ordinary  building  pur- 
poses (which  is  the  main  thing  that  Canadian  lime  would  be  smpped 
m  for)  has  decreased  enormously  in  the  last  few  years,  and  as  a  result 
there  are  to-day  standing  in  the  United  States  nearly  twice  as  many 
kilns  and  manufacturing  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  lime  as  is 
produced.  So  that  the  more  the  foreign  importations  of  lime  come 
m  the  worse  would  it  make  the  present  conditions  of  the  lime  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  The  lime  business  in  this  country  needs  abso^ 
lutely  all  the  protection  that  can  be  given  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  duty  should  be  increased  if  any  change  were  to  be  made. 

Also,  the  Canadian  government  tries  to  exclude  any  opportunity 
United  States  manufacturers  might  have  of  shipping  into  their  coun- 
try by  putting  on  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem^  which  is  a  higher 
duty  than  the  United  States  duty  is  into  the  Umted  States,  viz,  a 
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duty  of  5  cents  per  hundredweight.  If  Canada  prevents  American 
manufacturers  from  going  into  tneir  country  witn  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  than  thev  have  mto  this  country,  there  is  absolutefy  no  reason 
why  we  should  reduce  the  present  tariff  and  make  the  difference 
between  the  two  duties  all  the  more  marked. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Kelley  Island  Lime  and  Transpoet  Company, 
Lawrence  HrroHcooK,  AasistaTtt  to  President. 


EOS.  W.  I.  JONES,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  TAGOMA  AlTD 
EOCHE  HABBOB  LIME  COMPAET,  ASEHSTG  PBOTECTIOE  OE 
LIME  FBOM  CHIHESE  LABOB. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  February  8, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Represeniaiives. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  Tacoma  and  Roche  Harbor  Lame 
Coinpany,  of  our  State.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
McMillin,  the  signer  of  the  letter  and  president  of  the  company,  and ' 
know  him  to  be  a  man  of  splendid  character  and  abihty,  and  I  think 
I  can  vouch  for  all  the  statements  made  in  his  letter,  as  I  am  satisfied 
he  knows  the  subject  thoroughly  about  which  he  writes.  I  invite 
your  careful  consideration  to  tnis  matter. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  W.  L.  Jones. 


Tacoma  and  Roche  Harbor  Lime  Company, 

Rocke  Harbor,  Wash.,  January  26,  1909, 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  to  call  your  attention  to  an  inequality  and  an 
injustice  to  us  on  import  duty  on  lime.  As  you  know,  we  are  located 
right  upon  the  British  Columbia  frontier.  The  market  for  lime  in 
British  Columbia  is  very  limited^  while  the  market  for  lime  upon  this 
side  of  the  line  is  very  extensive.  The  manufacturers  of  lime  in 
British  Columbia  are  able  to  turn  out  their  product  at  a  very  low 
price  by  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  at  about  90  cents  per  day. 
One  of  the  manufacturers  of  lime  upon  that  side  told  the  writer  a  short 
time  ago  that  that  was  what  they  paid  their  Chinese  laborers.  On  this 
side  of  the  line  we  pay  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day  for  white  labor. 
The  manufacture  or  lime  is  practically  a  question  of  labor.  You  will 
thus  note  the  great  advantage  in  favor  of  the  British  Columbia  manu- 
facturers. The  present  rate  of  duty  on  importation  of  lime  to  this 
country  is  6  cents  per  100  pounds.  Britisn  Columbia  lime  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  put  tneir  product  on  the  markets  of  Puget 
Sound  at  a  very  low  price.  They  are  also  able  to  reach  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steam^p's 
line  of  steamers  at  a  lower  rate  than  ourselves.     This  is  accounted  lor 
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in  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  of  steamers  makes  to  them 
a  much  lower  rate  of  freight  to  Hawaii  than  we  are  able  to  get  from 
the  Sound  by  American  lines.  The  difference  in  rate  of  freight  is 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  duty,  which  thus  places  us  at  an  actual 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  them  in  our  own  American  market 
of  Hawaii. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  market  in  British  Colimibia  is  very 
limited,  the  manufacturers  upon  that  side  are  protected  against  com- 
petition from  us  by  a'duty  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  customs  authorities  on  that  side  insist  upon  calculating  the 
rate  of  duty  upon  an  arbitrary  selling  price  for  our  lime  on  this  side 
without  regard  to  the  actual  price  at  which  we  sell  it  or  offer  it  for 
sale. 

These  conditions  place  us  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  with  the 
result  that  the  British  Columbia  manufacturers  are  shipping  their 
product  largely  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Oregon  and  Puget 
Sound  markets  in  competition  with  us  on  a  basis  of  lower  cost  of  labor 
in  production,  while  we  are  shut  out  of  their  miarkets  by  a  protective 
law.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  their  law  if  they  see  fit  to 
protect  themselves  to  that  extent.  We  do  think,  however,  that  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  for  our  laws  to  permit  them  to  stand  Dehind  an 
impregnable  wall  of  protection  and  thus  invade  our  markets  at  will. 
^  These  mvasions  are  also  made  in  sweeping  cut«  in  the  price  of  lime  in 
order  to  try  and  force  us  to  buy  off  their  competition.  In  fact,  they 
have  repeatedly  made  deliberate  offers  to  remain  out  of  our  markets 
entirely  for  a  cash  consideration,  without  which  they  insisted  upon 
continuing  to  practice  piracy  upon  our  markets,  knowing  that  we 
have  no  means  of  retaliation  under  the  existing  laws.  The  injustice 
of  this  situation  should  be  manifest  to  you.  We  presume  some  changes 
will  likely  be  made  in  the  tariff  schedule  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  We  therefore  write  to  ask  you  in  connection  with  our 
other  Representatives  in  Congress  to  endeavor  to  secure  some  relief 
for  us  sufficient  to  cover  the  inequality  above  mentioned.  We  think 
the  rate  of  duty  on  importation  of  lime  under  the  circumstances 
should  not  be  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  more  satisfactory 
basis,  however,  would  be  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  barrel  of  200  pounds. 

There  are  five  companies  manufacturing  lime  on  Pujget  Sound  at 
this  time.  They  employ  collectively,  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  500  or  600  men  and  have  a  capital  engaged  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  value.  All  of  these  institutions  ana  their 
employees  are  greatly  interested  in  this  subject,  and  will  be  grateful 
for  any  effort  that  you  may  make  in  their  behalf. 

We  will  send  similar  letters  to  our  other  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  this  State,  and  especially  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  the  meim>ers 
of  our  delegation  upon  this  subject  in  the  hope  that  we  may  have  as 
early  relier  &s  possible  for  the  reason  that  every  day  represents  a 
very  large  loss  to  us  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  prices  which  is 
represented  by  the  acts  of  piracy  practiced  upon  our  markets  from 
across  the  line. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  effort,  and  hoping  to  have  an. 
early  reply,  we  are. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Tacoma  and  Roche  Harbor  Lime  CouPAirr, 
By  John  S.  MoMilin,  President.    ,^^^  by  Google 
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PUMICE  STONE. 

[Paragraph  92.] 

JAMES  H.  BHODES  &  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  FILE  SXTPPLEMElTrAL 
STATEMENT  SELATIVE  TO  PUMICE  STONE. 

Chicago,  January  2S.  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washingtony  D.  0. 

Deab  Sir:  We  have  carefully  noted  the  statements  made  bv  Mr. 
Garlow  relative  to  pimoice,  reported  in  yom*  hearing  for  December  4, 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  facts  as  contra  evidence,  which 
we  trust  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  yourself  and  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Garlow  states  that  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company's  cost  of 
pmnice  stone  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  for  shipment  is  $13.75,  and  the  freight 
to  New  York  is  $11.40,  making  an  f.  o.  b.  New  York  price  of  $25.50. 

We  clearly  show  in  our  sta&ment  of  December  7  that  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  American  ground  Italian  pumice  stone  is  $23.50 
f .  0.  b.  rf ew  York.  Mr.  Garlow  works  on '  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  quantity  of  pimiice  stone  consumed  in  New  York.  The  fact  is 
that  65  per  cent  of  all  the  pumice  stone  we  make  is  consimied  west  of 
a  line  drawn  from  BuflFalo  to  Harrisburg. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  idea  of  what  their  chances  in  open  competition 
would  be,  we  show  the  comparative  costs  per  ton  of  the  Cudahy 
pumice  and  Italian  piunice  at  the  largest  consuming  centers. 


Cudaliy'8  pomloa. 

Price  per 
ton. 

For  Rhodes's  Italian  pumloeshlppedf^m 
their  Brooklyn  milL 

Price  per 
ton. 

BufftOo,  N.  Y,       . 
Cost  f.  o.  b.  Omaba 

$18.76 
0.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cost  f.  0.  b.  New  York 

t23.6B 

Plus  bei^t  from  Omaha,  at  45  cents  per 
hnndr^Sw^ght 7. T7. . 

Plus  freight  from  New  York,  at  15  cents 
Der  hundredweisht  . . 

3.00 

Total 

Total 

22.75 

13.75 
a40 

25.50 

ClevOand,  OWo. 

Clivaand,Ohio, 
Cost  f.  a  b.  New  York 

23.60 

Plus  freight  from  Omaha,  at  42  cents  per 

tinndrndwnfght . 

Plus  freight  from  New  York,  at  21  cents 
per  hundred  weight. x .....  - 

4.20 

Total 

Total 

22.15 

ia.75 

7.50 

27.70 

andnnatl,  OMo, 
Cort  f.  0.  b.  Omaha .       

Chidnnatis  Ohio. 
Cost  t  0.  b.  New  York 

23.60 

Plus  freight  from  Omaha,  at  37i  cents  per 
hnndf^Hl  weight. 

Plus  freight  from  New  York,  at  26  cents 
per  hundredweight 

6.20 

Total 

Total 

21.25 

ia.75 
&40 

28.70 

CMeago^IU. 
Costf.  0.  b.  Omaha 

Chicago,  Itt. 
Cost  to.  b.  New  York 

23.60 

Plus  frct^t  from  Omaha,  at  27  cents  per 
hundredweight x. 

Plus  freight  from  New  York,  at  90  cents 
per  hundredweight.. 

6.00 

Total 

Total 

10.15 

29  50 
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The  Italian  pumice  stone  is  produced  by  running  drifts  or  tun- 
nels into  the  sides  of  Monte  Bianca,  in  the  island  of  Lipari;  Italy. 
The  average  depth  of  these  workings  would  be  60  to  76  feet.  I 
have  personally  examined  them  during  two  different  trips.  The 
pumice  stone  occurs  in  pockets  and  is  mixed  with  coarser  grades 
of  stone,  so  that  the  lumps  have  to  be  separated;  even  the  small 
lumps  for  grinding.  It  is  then  transported  on  the  backs  of  burros 
and  numan  bein^  for  2^  miles  to  the  village  of  Canneto.  During 
ten  months  of  the  year  it  is  sent  by  a  small  steamer  to  Messina, 
where  it  is  transshipped  to  New  York.  During  two  months  of  the 
year  a  vessel  will  occasionally  stop  at  the  island  to  take  on  a  car^o. 

Compare  this  difficult  operation  with  the  fact  that  this  Nebraska 
silica  occurs  as  a  powder  or  ''volcanic  dust,"  as  stated  by  Professor 
Barbour  (in  his  glowing  recommendation,  which  sounds  as  if  it  was 
dictated  by  the  Cudahy  Company's  advertising  department). 

VThile  it  is  necessary  to  first  crush,  then  remove  the  moisture, 
then  mill  and  then  sieve  Italian  pumice,  it  is  only  necessaiy  in  their 
case  to  shovel  the  stuff  out  of  tne  ground,  dry  it,  and  sift  it.  We 
speak  from  knowledge,  having  had  the  Cudahy's  crude  material  in 
our  Chicago  warehouse  and  have  examined  it.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  this  Nebraska  silica  which  is  4  to  10  inches  imder 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

QUALITT. 

With  a  lower  cost  price  in  all  of  the  principal  consuming  markets 
and  the  unlimited  capital  of  the  meat  trust  behind  them,  with  local 
warehouses  in  every  large  city  to  aid  their  distribution,  why  should 
this  industry  ask  a  protection?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
American  silica — so-called  pumice — never  is  and  never  will  have 
the  cutting  power  and  other  quaUties  possessed  by  the  Italian  article. 
That  is  why  the  Chicago  Pumice  Company,  in  which  Mr.  Quigley 
was  formerly  interested,  failed;  because  they  could  not  find  a  market 
for  their  stock.  Before  they  failed  they  bought  considerable  Italian 
pumice  stone  from  us,  for  which  they  still  owe  us. 

ANALYSIS. 

Of  what  weight  are  their  analyses?  Every  chemist  will  tell  you 
that  the  analyses  of  limestone  and  chalk  are  exactly  the  same;  yet, 
any  person  without  any  knowledge  whatever  could  tell  you  the 
difference  between  limestone  and  chalk,  and  one  could  not  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  other.  The  same  thing  applies  to  many 
grades  of  fuller's  earth  and  also  to  whiting,  some  of  which  sells  for 
75  cents  and  others  at  30  cents,  and  they  all  analyze  the  same. 
Coal  and  diamonds  also  practically  analyze  the  same  and  pumice 
stone  and  silica  will  analyze  the  same,  vet  there  is  a  physical  differ- 
ence, the  same  as  in  limestone  and  chalk,  that  can  not  be  overcome. 
Therefore  their  chemical  analyses  are  of  aosolutely  no  avail.  Pumice 
stone  is  used  in  soap  only  to  make  up  weight  and  furnish  grit,  and 
silica  or  silica  sand  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  you  will 
notice  that  the  Haskell  Brothers  Soap  Companv  are  the  only  con- 
sumers whom  the  Cudahy  Company  has  ever  sold  a  car  to. 
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They  claim  to  have  invested  about  $76,000,  but  this  was  invested 
before  thev  ever  dreamed  of  going  into  the  pumice  stone  business, 
for  the  following  reasons:  The  Cudahy  Company  have  a  scouring 
compound  known  as  "Dutch  Cleanser,"  the  base  of  which  is  this 
silica,  which  thev  shovel  up  in  Nebraska  sometimes  4  inches  imder 
the  surface.  After  three  years  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  same 
machinerv  and  sifting  apparatus  which  prepared  the  article  for  their 
use  could  just  as  well  make  some  for  the  pumice  stone  market. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  an  investment  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
eting  in  a  general  pumice  stone  market,  they  have  not  1  cent. 
y  should  they  ask  protection? 

OCEAN  FREIGHT. 

He  states  that  the  ocean  freight  is  $2.92  a  ton.  The  lowest  rate  we 
have  paid  in  a  year  is  18s.,  or  $4.32  a  ton. 

AMEBIGAN  LABOB   EMPLOYED. 

You  have  our  statement  that  we  employ  and  pay  $25,000  for  labor 
and  American  materials,  and  have  an  actual  investment  for  the  express 
purpose  of  furnishing  pumice  stone,  and  are  Uable  to  become  bank- 
rupt imless  some  protection  is  granted  against  Italian  grinders. 

DO  JOBBERS  OB  BBOKERS  PBEFEB  TO  HANDLE  THE  ITALIAN  PUMIOE? 

Mr.  Quigley's  statement  is  that  jobbers  do  not  handle  his  pumice 
stone  because  they  could  make  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  handling 
Italian  pumice.  This  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  It  would  be  much 
easier  for  the  average  jobber  to  buv  his  pumice  from  the  Cudahy 
Company  and  get  deuvery  from  Omana  at  a  week's  notice  rather  than 
import  his  goods  from  Messina  and  have  the  money  tied  up  for  three 
months. 

As  to  his  statements  that  three  times  more  profit  is  made  on  the 
Italian  pumice  stone  than  on  their  silica,  you  can  see  by  the  cost  prices 
to. the  jobbers  f.  o.  b.  anv  city  how  ridiculous  this  statement,  is  and 
that  the  jobber  could  make  more  monev  on  Cudahy's  product.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the  proper  article  and  does  not  take  the  place 
of  Italian  pumice  stone. 

PBESENT  SELLING  PBICES   FOB   CUDAHY'S  AMEBIOAN   PUMICE. 

On  October  14  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  W.  H.  Krebs,  wrote 
us  as  follows: 

We  name  you  a  confidential  price,  in  carload  quantity,  of  $19.50  per  ton,  sacked, 
about  375  pounds  each,  f .  o.  b.  Cnicagoj  and  122.50  per  ton,  barreled,  about  350  pounds 
net  each,  i.  o.  b.  Chicago.    Terms,  thurty  days,  or  1  per  cent  for  caish  in  ten  days. 
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We  purchased  2  bags  on  October  26,  so  we  could  test  the  material; 
copy  ol  their  bill  is  as  follows: 

Bought  of  the  Gudahy  Packing  Company. 

83  MicmoAN  Aysnub,  Ghioaoo,  III., 

October  26, 1908. 
Delivered  from  stock  at  Chicago;  sales  ticket  No.  170615. 

2  sacks  XX  pumice,  795  pounds,  $19.50  per  ton $7.75 

Order  No.  10897. 

American-ground  Italian  pumice  stone  costs  us  at  Chicago  S29.50 
per  ton,  yet  they  can  sell  their  material  at  $19.50  per  ton  at  a  profit 
and  still  ask  protection. 

This  statement  is  made  with  the  hope  that  your  committee  will  give 
us  the  necessary  protection  on  the  Italian  pumice  stone,  which  we 
grind  at  Brooklyn,  and  asked  for  on  December  7,  page  4058. 

The  writer  would  be  especially  anxious  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee and  give  anjr  further  information  relative  to  these  statements 
that  you  may  consider  necessary.  We  wiU  also  show  in  confidence 
any  of  our  audits. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co. 

Elmer  R.  Mxjbphet,  President. 


HON.  £.  W.  BOHTITGE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  J.  A.  McVAXJGH- 
TOV,  SOUTH  OMAHA,  HEBB.,  BELATIVE  TO  PUMICE. 

South  Omaha,  Nebe.,  January  SO,  1909. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Stubbs, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Deab  Mr.  Stubbs:  The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  has  presented 
through  its  representative,  Mr.  M.  T.  Garlow,  a  proposition  to  the 
congressional  tariflf  committee  to  place  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  on  imported  pumice,  and  there  are  some  others,  who  are  also 
mterested  in  the  proposition,  likewise  working  to  the  same  end. 

Such  others  and  tne  Cudahy  Packing  Company  own  more  or  less 
pumice  located  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  tnere  are  also  large 
quantities  in  Colorado  and  Utah  as  well  as  several  other  States.  The 
pumice  owned  by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  is  now  confined^  to 
the  manufacturing  of  ''Old  Dutch  Cleanser,"  a  cleaning  and  scouring 
compound. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  has.  made  a  very  thorough  and 
exhaustive  examination  into  the  uses  of  pumice  in  the  commercial 
world  generally  and  find  that  there  is  auite  a  lareje  quantity  used  in 
various  ways,  but  the  trade  is  suppliea  practically  100  per  cent  by 
foreign  pumice  produced  in  Italy,  quite  accessible  to  shipping  ports, 
at  a  nominal  laoor  expense,  and  brought  to  this  country  as  ballast 
and  at  a  nominal  transportation  expense.  The  practice  is  to  ship  it 
in  rock  form,  and  it  is  ground  up  and  graded  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
being  distributed  from  there  into  the  territory  east  of  Chicago,  which, 
as  you  will  appreciate,  is  the  most  densely  populated,  and  henc^  the' 
field  for  the  sale  of  this  article. 

Aiter  having  obtained  prices  at  which  the  product  is  distributed 
throughout  the  eastern  territory  and  figured  on  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  American  article,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  Amencan  article 
can  not  be  marketed  imder  tne  present  nominal  duty  assessed  against 
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the  foreign;  hence  our  only  hope  lies  in  the  direction  of  getting  a  duty 
of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  placed  against  the  foreign  article^ 
and  this  we  figure  will  not  be  prohibitive  but  protective. 

Certainly  the  State  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  many  other  western 
States,  are  vitally  interested  in  this  because  the  development  of  the 
industry  means  the  disbursement  of  a  large  amoimt  of  money.  The 
article  now  lies  in  the  ground  valueless;  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  and 
made  to  jdeld  a  large  sum  to  the  laboring  element  of  our  ccfuntry,  and 
it  will  be  if  we  can  properly  impress  the  congressional  committee  with 
the  merits  of  our  case. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bonynge,  one  of  your  representatives,  with  an  office 
in  the  Equitable  Buuding,  is  a  member  of  the  Congressional  tariff 
committee,  and  I  will  very  much  appreciate  your  doing  what  you  can 
to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  this  proposition  to  the  western 
country,  particularly  the  State  of  Colorado.  You  may  say  to 
Mr.  Bonynge  that  you  are  well  assured  that  ample  capital  lies  ready 
to  develop  this  industry  whenever  it  has  received  such  protection  as 
the  conditions  clearly  require. 

It  would  be  well  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Bonynge  also  that  there 
is  a  very  wide  field  and  the  deposits  are  so  extensive,  covering  over 
such  an  area  of  country,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
get  a  monopoly  even  if  he  were  so  disposed.  The  field  is  open 
for  everyone,  and  imquestionably  within  a  few  years  time  American 
industry  and  ingenuity  will  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  production 
so  that  the  trade  will  buy  it  fully  as  cheap,  if  not  at  less  cost  than 
the  foreign  article,  but  without  some  protection  to  foster  the  propo- 
sition there  is  no  sane  person  who  would  be  willing  to  put  his  capital 
into  the  business,  which,  as  it  appears  to-day,  has  no  show  of  suc- 
cessfully competing  with  the  foreign  article. 

Then  again  we  have  got  to  consider  the  prejudice  that  exists  for 
the  foreign  article,  which  has  been  tried  and  found  satisfactory, 
while  the  American  article  is  to  a  great  extent  untriecL  but  the 
congressional  committee  was  given  such  proof  as  satisfied  them 
that  the  American  pumice  exists  in  kind  equal  to  any  foreign  pro- 
duction and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  American  require- 
ments for  many  years  to  come. 

Another  thing.  Those  interested  in  the  foreign  article  have  never 
tried  to  see  how  much  they  could  increase  the  use  of  this  very  useful 
material,  and  I  beUeve  that  if  American  industry  got  hold  of  it  or 
was  given  any  reason  to  take  hold  of  it  with  a  fair  chance  to  make  a 
living  the  uses  would  be  very  much  increased. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  this  proposition,  but 
I  know  that  your  influence  wiU  be  very  valuable  to  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company,  and  I  wish  to  assure  vou  that  anything  you  can 
do  toward  helping  out  on  the  subject  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  close  you  stand  to  Representative 
Bonynge,  but  it  is  a  proposition  that  really  should  not  require  veiy 
much  argument  to  convince  that  gentleman  that  the  interests  of  his 
State  are  at  stake.    The  time  to  ao  effective  work  is  now. 

I  should  very  much  appreciate  an  expression  from  you. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  1  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  A.  MoNaughton, 
Traffic  Manager  OvdaJiy  Packing  Company.   > 
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ASPHALTUM. 

[Paragraph  93.] 

J.  W.  HOWARD,  IffEW  YOEK  CITT,  SUGGESTS  A  IffEW  CLASSIFICA- 
TlOlf  FOB  ASPHALTUM  AHD  ITS  COMFOUITDS. 

1  Beoadwat,  New  York,  January  IS,  1909. 
Hpn.  Sereko  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Permit  me  to  submit  the  following  statements  on  the 
subject  of  tariff  on  asphalt  and  its  compoimds,  speaking,  as  I  do, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  consulting  engineer  of  municip^ities,  etc., 
in  almost  every  State,  having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
during  the  past  twenty-one  years  to  pavements,  especially  to  asphalt 
pavements,  which  absorb  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  aspnalts 
imported  and  produced  in  the  United  States;  also  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  practically  all  the  sources  of  asphalts,  cost  of  produc- 
tion, refining,  sliipping,  etc.,  together  with  their  qualities  and  quan- 
tities used  annually. 

First.  The  tariff  act  of  1907  provides  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  ton  on 
crude  asphal£  and  $3  per  ton  on  refined  asphalt. 

This  should  be  modified  by  a  reduction  on  crude  and  a  slight 
change  in  the  rate  and  manner  of  applying  it  to  refined  asphalt,  to 
have  it  apply  to  the  pure  bitumen  or  pure  asphalt um  content  in  the 
various  refined  asphalts  and  their  compounds  imported.  It  is  the 
asphaltum  or  bitumen  which  is  of  value  m  such  importations,  not  the 
various  foreign  substances  found  in  different  proportions  in  different 
asphalts. 

The  modifications  I  suggest  below  are  in  accord  with  the  Repub- 
lican platform  promise  tnat  ''the  duties  will  equal  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  with  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 

Crude  asphalt  and  crude  bitumen  and  their  natural  compounds 
should  be  returned  to  the  free  Ust.  being  admitted  free  of  duty;  but 
any  and  all  of  said  substances,  ii  refined  or  advanced  in  value  by 
artificial  or  special  treatment,  should  pay  a  duty  of  $5.60  per  ton 
(2,000  pounds)  of  pure  asphaltum  or  pure  bitumen  content. 

This  IS  the  differential  in  cost  of  production,  labor,  mining,  refining 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  fair  profit,  compared  with  like  foreign 
materials.  This  also  takes  into  account  the  average  transportation 
charges  within  the  United  States  for  domestic  asphalts  from  many 

Eoints  where  now  produced  in  the  United  States  (California,  Utah, 
blorado,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Texas,  etc.)  to  several 
hundred  cities  where  such  domestic  products  compete  with  imported 
asphalts  such  imported  asphalt  all  arriving  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  not  being  able  to  penetrate  far  because  of  westbound  freights. 

Second.  To  return  crude  asphalt  to  the  free  list  and  to  place  refined 
asphalt  upon  a  scientific  and  economic  basis  of  its  purity,  as  suggested, 
will  encourage  and  add  to  the  labor  of  refining  foreign  products  after 
importation  into  the  United  States.  This  wHi  also  assist  the  pro- 
ducers of  American  asphalts,  because  they  are  purer  and,  as  a  whole, 
superior  to  imported  asphalts,  not  only  in  quahty,  but  because  a  less 
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quantity  is  needed  to  produce  the  same  area  of  pavement,  water- 
proofing, and  other  constructions. 

Third.  A  healthy  competition,  not  only  between  producers  of 
domestic  asphalts,  out  with  foreign  asphalts,  has  existed  for  a  long 
time.  The  foreiign  asphalts  also  compete  against  each  other.  The 
production  of  domestic  asphalts  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
mcreased  500  per  cent,  or  to  more  than  five  times  the  amount  per 
annum  of  domestic  production  ten  years  ago;  whereas  the  importa- 
tions of  foreign  asphalts  have  steadily  decreased,  until,  during  the 
past  year,  the  amount  of  importations,  on  a  pure  bitumen  or  pure 
asphaltum  basis,  are  only  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  domestic 
production.  Ten  years  ago  the  quantity  imported  was  more  than 
twenty  times  the  domestic  production. 

The  history  of  asphalt,  which  is  used  as  a  bituminous  cement,  is 
following  the  history  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States.  All 
Portland  cement  was  formerly  imported,  but  is  now  produced  in  the 
United  States  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  foreign  Portland  cements 
f .  o.  b.  foreign  ports.  American  Portland  cements  are  being  exported. 
Very  little  foreign  Portland  cement  is  imported.  Asphalt,  or  its 
eqmvalent,  asphalt  cement,  has  displaced  during  the  past  ten  years, 
one-half  of  the  importations,  and  under  a  modified  tarin,  as  suggested 
in  section  first  above,  will  continue,  under  a  healthy  competition 
between  domestic  asphalts,  to  replace  practically  all  imported 
asphalts. 

An  illustration  of  the  present  healthy  competition  is  found  in  the 
several  powerful  groups  and  many  small  producers  which  compete 
with  each  other  at  home;  several  exporting  from  the  United  States. 
(a)  A  California  group,  which  combined  about  10  producing  com- 

Eanies  under  the  feadership  of  the  manager  of  what  is  understood  to 
e  the  sales  department  or  the  Union  On  Company,  and  manager  of 
the  ''California  Asphaltum  Sales  Agency."  or  which  Mr.  FiUmore 
Condit  is  resident  eastern  agent  at  New  York.  This  agency  and  about 
a  dozen  other  competing  producers  in  CaUfomia  have  a  specicd  $10 
per  ton  freight  rate  to  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  with  proportional 
reductions  to  interior  points.  Incidentally,  permit  me  to  state  a  few 
errors  from  oversight  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  cost  of  production, 
refining,  etc.,  of  foreign  asphalts,  including  the  omission  to  mention 
several  American  asphalts  produced  at  dinerent  parts  of  the  United 
States  between  Cahfomia  and  Texas:  which  errors  and  omissions 

S>pear  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Conait  before  your  committee  on 
ovember  23,  1908,  including  additional  statement  dated  New  York, 
December  3,  1908,  viz: 

"  That  low  tariff  has  never  benefited  American  consumers  of  asphalt 
or  American  cities.''  It  benefits  both,  because  the  real  consumers 
are  the  thousands  of  contractors  and  builders  who  purchase  asphalt 
and  asphalt  cement.  The  final  consumers  are  the  property  holders 
and  taxpayers  who  are  assessed  to  pay  for  pavements  constructed  by 
municipaUties.  Pavements  alone  absorb  90  per  cent  of  all  asphalt 
produced  at  home  and  imported. 

"That  Bermudez  asphalt  when  refined  and  sold  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
coQts  the  company  $12.50  per  ton,"  or  a  tabulated  statement  to  this 
effect.  He  foi^ets  to  add  $7  per  ton,  mentioned  at  another  point  in 
his  statement,  which  must  be  paid  to  Venezuela  to  cover  the  cost  of 
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{Production,  and  a  profit  in  the  form  of  an  export  duty  there.  Ther^ 
ore  the  cost  to  the  American  producer  of  this  asphalt  f .  o.  b.  cars  New 
York  should  be  $19.50  per  ton  without  any  allowance  for  a  loss  of  28 
per  cent  of  the  imported  crude  which  occurs  by  refining.  Nor  has  he 
added  anything  for  profit.  The  California  asphalts  and  other  domes- 
tic asphalts  have  for  many  years  been  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  per  ton 
than  miported  asphalts  at  almost  every  point  in  the  United  States, 
including  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Domestic  asphalts  enjoy  a 
practicalcontrol  of  the  center  and  west  of  the  United  States  because  of 
the  westbound  freights  needed  to  be  added  for  delivering  imported 
asphalts  to  western  points. 

(b)  A  Trinidad  group  which  leases  a  deposit  in  Trinidad,  West 
Indies,  from  the  Crown  of  England,  to  tne  New  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  Company,  which  company,  with  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Company,  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  General  Asphalt  Company. 
This  group,  directly  or  indirectly,  controls  or  produces  American 
asphalts  in  Califorma  and  other  States.  It  is  possibly  the  strongest 
group  and  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  either  foreign  or  domestic 
asphalts.  It  uses  both  in  cities  located  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

(c)  A  Venezuela  group  which  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the 
A.  L.  B.  Asphalt  Company,  importing  Bermudez  asphalt  from 
Venezuela  ana  selling  it  to  members  of  the  "Independent  Asphalt 
Association"  and  others.  This  group  includes  25  or  more  contractors 
and  purchasers.  Cost  of  production  and  especially  freight  rates  from 
New  York  to  the  West,  where  most  asphalt  is  used,  prevents  Ber- 
mudez or  Venezuela  asphalt  from  more  than  a  feeble  competition  with 
domestic  asphalts. 

(d)  A  Texas  group  is  not  one  of  a  combination  of  companies,  but 
means  that  there  are  several  producers,  such  as  the  Texas  Company, 
the  Sun  Company,  the  Ellis  Company,  and  others,  producing  asphalts 
which  compete  with  each  other  and  with  all  others  from  elsewhere. 
These  Texas  asphalts  are  extensively  used  for  many  purposes  and  are 
regarded  as  sold  at  lower  rates  to  consumers  than  asphalts  from  any 
other  source  and  delivered  at  cities  not  only  on  the  Atlantic  coast  but 
in  the  Middle  West. 

(e)  A  Kansas-Indian  Territory  group  of  producers  has  a  larce 
refinery  in  Kansas  and  competes,  with  its  products  of  various  asphalts 
or  bitumens,  over  a  large  area  as  far  east  as  New  York  City.  This  is 
probably  the  newest  source  of  supply. 

(f)  A  Utah  group  of  producers  competes  within  itself  and  with 
others.  It  has  long  supplied  special  high-grade  asphalt  for  various 
uses,  and  because  of  its  peculiar  excellent  quality  for  purposes  gen- 
erally other  than  paving  it  is  sold  for  the  nighest  prices  and  even 
exported, 

Xg)  Miscellaneous  producers  of  asphalt  and  its  natural  and  pre- 
pared compounds  are  located  in  Kentucky  and  at  other  producing 
points  in  the  United  States.  Although  hiaividually  many  are  small, 
their  aggr^ate  production  is  large. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  production  of  refined  asphalts  from  domestic 
crude  materials  is  not  affected  whether  or  not  crude  foreign  asphalts 
are  subject  to  duty.  This  is  because  California  produces  refined 
asphalt  f .  o.  b.  there  probably  cheaper  than  any  other  refined  asphalt 
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is  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  asphalt  base  or  maltha,  thick  oil  found  over  large  areas 
of  that  State  and  which,  with  little  labor  and  the  use  of  some  of  the 
oil  itself  as  fuel,  is  made  into  refined  asphalt.  The  problem  of  CaU- 
fomia  asphalts  is  entirely  one  of  freight.  In  fact,  this  applies  to  al- 
most all  locations  of  domestic  production  of  crude  and  refined  asphalts. 
Each  governs  a  laige  area  or  zone  within  which  it  is  produced.  This 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  production  and  supply  of  coal  from 
different  coal-producing  centers  of  the  United  States.  An  increased 
duty  on  crude  forei^  asphalts  might  tend  to  enable  the  CaUf omia 
combination,  in  conjimction  with  possible  special  freight  rates,  to 
crush  other  domestic  producers  in  the  United  States,  certainly  to 
seriously  damage  all  importers  of  asphalts  by  artificial  tariff  means, 
which  would  check  the  present  healthy  competition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  asphalt  resources  throughout  our  country. 

The  Trinidad  group,  while  benefited  a  little  by  returning  crude 
asphalt  to  the  free  list,  would  probably  pay  eauivalent  duty  on  im- 
ported refined  asphalt  or  would  abairdon  slowly  the  use  of  what  is 
regarded  by  some  as  an  inferior  foreign  asphalt  and  increase  its 
domestic  production  to  the  benefit  of  .^nerican  industry  and  labor. 

The  Venezuela  group  would  be  possibly  Ukewise  affected  and 
could  turn  to  the  production  and  sale  of  American  asphalts.  It  is 
a  wise  poUcy  for  the  Government  to  help  keep  the  Venezuela  asphalt 
as  an  independent  competitor,  as  it  has  oeen  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Bermudez  deposit  from  the  control  of  the  Trinidad  group.  Since 
this  withdrawal  the  exportation  of  Venezuela  asphalt  has  enormously 
increased  and  not  been  kept  at  a  minimum,  as  it  is  believed  by  many 
was  the  case  when  the  Bermudez  deposit  was  controlled  by  Irinidad 
iuterests. 

The  CaKfomia,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela  asphalt  groups  seem  to 
make  efforts  to  get  the  United  States  Government  to  help  now  one 
then  the  other,  to  get  the  upper  hand,  through  reduction  or  increase 
of  duties  or  otherwise.  The  best  poHcy  in  reference  to  tariff  on 
asphalt  seems  to  be  the  one  advocated  m  section  first*  of  this  com- 
munication. 

Fifth.  The  railway  companies  would  probably  absorb  by  increased 
freight  rates  a  large  part,  if  not  aU,  the  increase  of  price  of  asphalts 
which  might  accrue  m  a  few  cases  from  an  increase  of  duty.  The 
present  adjusted  freight  rates  on  asphalt,  used  as  it  is  by  severid 
nundred  cities,  is  the  result  of  twenty-seven  years,  growth  of  the 
asphalt  industry,  especially  of  asphalt  pavements,  of  which  about 
$60,000,000  worth  are  upon  the  streets  of  cities  and  of  which  more 
than  $6,000,000  worth  are  being  laid  annually. 

Iq  addition  to  cities  there  are  thousands  of  counties  in  many  States 
which  are  endeavoring,  through  State  and  national  aid,  to  conserve 
and  improve  their  roads  with  asphaltic  compounds — all  at  pubUc 
expense.  This  means  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  asphalts  and  asphalt  products  at  low  prices,  necessary  for  such 
improvements.  This  can  he  readily  verified  from  the  printed  reports 
of  the  OflSice  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
from  the  highway  departments  doing  excellent  work  in  several  States 
in  an  aggregate  amount  of  at  least  $10|000|000  annually  of  new  public 
roads.  ^  . 
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Hoping  I  have  not  encroached  on  your  patience,  and  that  you  will 
know  that  I  am  speaking  from  a  professional  engiaeering  standpoint, 
without  commercial  bias,  for  the  benefit  of  good  roa^g  and  pave- 
ments of  good  quality  and  at  minimum  cost,  1  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.   W.   HOWABD, 

Consulting  Engineer  Roads,  Streets,  and  PavemeTits. 


WAITEB  F.  SLADE,  COMMISSIOirEB  OF  PUBUO  WOBKS,  PBOVI- 
DEVCE,  B.  L,  WJJTTS  GBUDB  ASPHALT  KADE  FBEX. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea^ns, 
Deab  Mb.  Chathman;  I  inclose  herewith  a  communication  received 
to-day  from  the  commissioner  of  public  works.  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  crude  asphalt  free  of  duty,  which  com- 
munication I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  record  if  it  is  not 
too  late. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  D.  L.  D.  Granger,  M.  C. 


Peovidenob,  R,  I*,  February  4, 1909. 
Hon.  D.  L.  D.  Granger, 

House  of  Representatives,  W€tshington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  strong  movement  toward 
increasing  the  duty  on  asphalt.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to 
this  city  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  and  to  state  that 
an^  duty  imposed  upon  asphalt,  especially  crude  asphalt,  wlQ  neces- 
sanljr  increase  the  cost  of  asphalt  pavements. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  eastern  cities  and  towns.  The 
advent  of  the  automobile  demands  new  methods  of  road  construction 
for  both  urban  and  suburban  traffic,  that  wiU  call  for  a  continually 
increasing  use  of  the  article  of  asphalt. 

As  an  encouragement  to  economically  build  and  maintain  good 
roads,  I  would  ask  that  tho  article  of  crude  asphalt  be  admitted  free 
of  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Walter  F.  Slade. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
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POTTERY. 

[Paragraphs  94-96.] 

THE  ONOHDAGA  POTTEEY  COMPANY,  SYEACTJSE,  IT.  T.,  SXJBMITS 
TABLE  SHOWIHO  EFFECT  OF  BEAFFEAISEMEirT  OF  VALUES  OF 
IMPOBTED  HOLLAJfD  GOODS. 

Sybaousb,  N.  Y.,  February  «7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeko  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Seb:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decision  of 
General  Appraisers  in  the  case  of  George  Borgfeldt's  importations  of 
Holland  earthenware.  We  think  that  this  decision  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  some  different  method  of  valuation. 

By  referring  to  the  inclosed  memoranda  of  decision  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  articles  which  are  not  marked  at  all.  These  are  articles  which 
are  sold  in  Holland.  You  will  notice  that  in  nearly  every  case  they 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  advance  is  to  make  the  import  price 
agree  with  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  Holland. 

Notice  again  items  which  are  marked  ''a.''  In  these  cases  the 
articles  are  not  sold  in  Holland,  but  are  sold  in  other  countries.  They 
also  are  advanced,  nearly  all  or  them,  and  this  advance  is  to  make  the 
import  price  agree  with  the  export  price  from  Holland  to  other 
countries. 

The  third  class  of  items,  those  marked  with  a  "  &,"  are  items  which 
are  sold,  or  which  we  can  only  show  to  have  been  sold,  to  Borgfeldt 
and  no  others.  You  will  notice  in  every  case  the  import  prices  to 
Borgfeldt  &  Co.  have  been  maintained. 

We  feel  that  this  decision  in  itself  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
impracticability  of  arriving  at  a  iust  valuation  of  the  goods  under  the 
administrative  features  of  the  old  tariff  bill.  Of  course  we  can  under- 
stand the  howl  made  by  the  importers  against  a  change  to  an  Ameri- 
can valuation.  It  would  be  so  simple  that  fraud  would  be  easily 
detected,  while  the  methods  necessary  to  get  at  a  valuation  under  the 
administrative  features  of  the  present  tariff  law  are  so  com})licated 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  experts  to  agree  on  what  is  or  is  not  a 
true  valuation.  The  more  complicated  the  method  of  determining 
the  valuation  is.  the  greater  ease  there  will  be  in  evading  the  law. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Onondaga  Potteey  Co. 
James  Pass. 

Exhibit  A.— Decision  of  general  appraUers-^.  Borgfeldt* t  EoUand  earthenware. 
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POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

HOV.  WnUAM  H.  DSAPEB,  M.  C,  FILES  PETITIOIT  OF  GEBTAIV 
HEW  YORK  WHOLESALEBS  OPFOSDrO  DTGBEASE  OF  DUTIES 
OH  CBOCEEBY,  CHIHA,  AHD  GLASSWABE. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  January  SB,  1909. 
Hon.  William  H.  Draper,  M.  C, 

Washingtonf  D.  0. 

DsAR  Sm:  Inclosed  I  hand  you  petition  to  be  handed  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunittee,  which  explains  itself,  as  a  protest  against  any 
increase  in  the  duty  on  crockery  and  cbina. 

As  one  of  the  signers  I  desire  to  say  that  we  deal  in  both  American 
and  foreign  earthenware  and  are  familiar  with  the  merits  of  both,  and 
this  petition  is  signed  by,  so  far  as  we  know,  every  dealer  in  the  towns 
through  which  a  commercial  traveler  has  been  receatly,  and  he  says 
that  every  dealer  to  whom  he  presented  the  petition  signed  it  without 
qualification. 

While  we  believe  in  reasonable  protection  on  American  industries, 
we  think  the  duty  on  earthenware,  nominally  55  per  cent  on  white 
and  60  per  cent  on  decorated,  counting  the  same  duty  on  the  outside 
packages,  which  makes  really  a  protection  of  between  80  and  90  per 
cent,  IS  bjgh  enough,  and  to  put  it  higher  would  be  to  cut  down  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  also  bar  out  many  kinds  of  useful 
earthenware. 

Truly,  yours,  Warren  P.  Burr. 


The  imdenigned  dealers  in  crockery,  china,  and  glassware,  dealers  in  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  products,  familiar  with  the  merits  and  value  of  each,  view  with 
alarm  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  Potters*  Association,  the  attempt  to  add  new 
tariff  taxes  on  an  article  of  necessi^  of  every  family  in  the  land. 

We  believe  the  present  duty  while  nominally  55  per  cent  on  white  and  60  per  cent 
on  decorated  is  reaUy  more  thiui  85  or  90  per  cent  protection. 
We  believe  in  givmg  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  reasonable  competition. 
The  attempt  to  engnift  a  specific  duty  appears  to  us  unnecessary,  calculated  to  dis- 
guise and  blmd  the  real  rate  of  tariff  tax  imposed. 

Henry  B.  Belknap,  Boonville,  N.  Y.;  Alton  Bros.,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.;  A. 
BushneU  &  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  E.  H.  Murray,  Watertown,  N.  Y.; 
Ghas.  A.  EUis  Co.,  Clayton,  N.  Y.;  Cornwall  Bros.  Co.,  Alexandria  Bay; 
Nathan  Frank  Sons,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.:  W.  E.  &  J.  B.  MacGregor, 
MasBena,N.Y.;  A.H.Mould,M^one,N.Y.;  J.H.Eing,Malone,N.T.: 
Adirondack  Hardware  Co. ,  Saranac  Lake,  N .  Y. ;  The  Tuttle  &  Parshall 
Co.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.j  Myers  &  Belden,  Plattsbuig,  N.  Y.;  Frank  L. 
Brust,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.;  Waixen  &  Bun,  Sandy  HiU,  N.  Y.;  B.  B. 
Fowler  Co.,  Glenn  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Bickley  Bros.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
Towne  Hardware  Co.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.;  The  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany, 

N.  B. — Evwy  signer  a  dealer  in  crockery,  china,  and  glaoBwaie. 
75941--H.  Doc.  1505,  60-2— vol  8 8 
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CHINA  INSUIATOBS. 

[Paragraph  95.] 

HESTBY  CBEAITQE,  ITEW  YOBK  CITT,  THnTKS  CHIHA  nTSULATOBS 
SHOULD  BE  FB£E  OB  THE  DTTTT  BEDTTGED. 

27  Babclay  Street,  New  Yoek, 

January  18,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washin^an,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Under  paragraph  95  of  the  tarifp  act  china  insulatoiB 
used  for  the  transportation  of  electric  power,  if  imported,  would  pay 
a  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Owing  to  the  duty,  however, 

{practically  none  are  imported,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  manu- 
actured  and  exported  from  the  United  States  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  cost  of  labor  of  these  articles  is  comparatively  small, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  cast  and  the  greatest  percentage  of  expense 
being  the  cost  of  filing  and  the  material  used.  On  account  of  the 
great  weight  of  these  insulators  and  the  elaborate  packing  they  require 
the  transportation  and  packing  charges  should  be  ample  protection 
for  the  American  manufacturers,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  these  arti- 
cles either  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  a  duty  not  higher  than  10  per 
cent  be  placed  thereon.  It  is  suggested  that  a  low  duty  on  these 
articles  would  result  not  only  in  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  would  benefit  the  consumer. 

Respectfully,  Henry  Creanoe. 


CAKBON  ELECTRODES. 

[Paragraph  98.] 

G.  H.  HALCOMB,  GAZENOVIA,  H.  T.,  THIHKS  CABBOV  EIECTBODES 
FOB  STEEL  IIAKIHO  SHOULD  BE  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  February  17, 1909. 

COMMirTEE   ON   WaYS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  electric  furnace  is  destined  to  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  steel  making  of  the  future,  and  the  one  whicn  is 
recognized  as  the  best  was  invented  by  Dr.  Paul  Heroult,  of  La  Praz, 
France.  Several  of  his  furnaces  are  now  in  use  in  Europe,  and  are 
being  introduced  into  the  United  States  also.  This  Heroult  furnace 
is  worked  by  two  electrodes,  each  of  which  weighs  from  1,000  pounds 
upward,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace.  The  present  tariff  pro- 
vides a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  electrode  carbons  which 
are  used  for  arc  lights. 

Large  electrodes  for  electric  melting  furnaces  weighing  over  500 
pounds  each  are  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  manufactures 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  These  electrodes  are  made  of  pure  retort 
carbon,  which  is  the  principal  cost  of  their  production,  the  labor 
required  being  a  very  small  item  of  the  cost.        ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Eetort  carbon  is  a  by-product  from  coal  gas,  and,  as  water-gas 
production  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  the  United  States,  retort  car- 
bon is  getting  very  scarce. 

The  present  rate  of  20  per  cent  duty  on  these  large  melting  elec- 
trodes would  seriouslv  hamper  the  development  and  progress  or  elec- 
tric steel  making  in  this  country,  and  as  American  makers  who  ma^e 
electrode  carbons  for*  lighting  purposes  are  unable  to  produce  these 
large  electrodes  for  smelting  purposes  satisfactorily,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  electrodes  for  e&ctric  smelting  furnaces  weighing  above 
500  pounds  each  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

This  would  not  interfere  with  any  established  business  here  nor 
with  any  product  now  made  in  this  coxmtry. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Halgomb. 


ELECTBIC-MGHT  CARBONS. 

[Paragraph  98.] 

THE  ITATIOITAL  CABBOIT  GOMPANT,  GIEVELAin),  OHIO,  WISHES 
CASBOHS  FOB  ELECTBIC  UOHTDTa  ASSESSED  FOB  DUTY 
ACGOBDnrO  TO  THEIB  LEHOTH. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  16, 1909. 

6ei9TLEMen:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  letters  sent  to  the 
various  lighting  companies  by  some  of  the  importers,  relative  to 
tarijS  on  electnc-Iight  carbons^  and  on  account  of  the  misleading 
and  incorrect  statements  contamed  therein  we  feel  that  a  statement 
of  facts  is  in  order. 

The  tariff  of  1897  reads,  ''Carbons  for  electric  lighting.  90  cents 
per  100,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Confess  mtenaed  this  to 
cover  lengths  which  were  then  and  are  still  usea  commercially.  Our 
petition  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  simply  asks  that  the 
word  *  'feet"  be  added,  making  the  duty  90  cents  per  100  feet.  Under 
the  present  tariflf  9i  inch  carbons  carry  the  same  duty  as  12  inch,  and 
as  the  average  of  lengths  used  is  not  more  than  11  inches,  the  change 
we  have  asked  would  really  be  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  8  J  per 
cent,  since  the  average  duty  collected  would  be  only  eleven-twelfths 
of  90  cents  per  100  pieces. 

We  are  only  seeking  to  have  the  new  tariff  provide  for  a  duty  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  carbons,  and  thus  prevent  a  practice 
which  has  developed  during  thepast  five  years  of  importing  carbons 
in  double  and  triple  lengtM.  Tnat  this  practice  has  added  greatly 
to  the  profits  of  importers  can  not  be  denied;  but  they  have  retained 
the  naoney  they  saved  by  importing  the  equivalent  of  two  or  three 
electric-light  carbons  and  paying  duty  for  one,  without  giving  any 
benefit  to  the  consumer  in  whose  mterest  they  now  claim  to  be  acting. 
The  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
show  that  the  declared  value  of  carbons  for  electric  lighting  imported 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1908,  increased  217  per  cent 
over  mat  of  1903,  and  that  the  duty  paid  increased  only  37  per  cent. 
In  1897  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  high-grade  carbons  used  in 
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the  United  States  were  made  at  home,  not  sufficient  to  have  a  restrain- 
ing effect  on  the  importers,  who  in  that  year  fixed  prices,  which  were 
very  much  higher  than  was  justified  by  tariff.  Since  that  time  prices 
to  the  consumer  have  been  reduced  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  this  reduc- 
tion is  due  entirely  to  the  competition  of  domestic  manufacturers. 

You  will  therefore  perceive  how  false  are  the  importers'  statements 
that  we  are  seeking  to  have  the  tariff' doubled  and  that  the  change 
we  have  asked  womd  permit  increasing  prices  on  high-grade  carbons 
$9  per  1,000.  The  policy  of  this  company  has  always  been  to  reduce 
prices  as  economies  in  manufacture  are  effected,  and  no  change  in 
this  policy  is  contemplated. 

Very  truly,  yours,  National  Cabbon  Company, 

N.   C.   COTABISH, 

Sales  Manager. 


GINGER  AliE  BOTTLES. 

THE  GUGQUOT  CLUB  COMPAVT,  MULLS,  MA^S.,  THIVKS  THAT 
GINGEB  ALE  BOTTLES  SHOULD  BE  TAXED. 

MiLLis,  Mass.,  January  19, 1909. 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMnrEB, 

WasMngtony  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  The  present  duty  is  18  cents  a  dozen  on  ginger  ale, 
but  there  is  no  duty  on  the  bottles.  The  empty  bottles  are  sold  at 
15  cents  a  dozen  or  more,  which  virtually  makes  the  tariff  only  3 
cents  a  dozen.  These  bottles  can  be  purchased  abroad  at  about  $2 
a  gross,  but  they  can  not  be  producea  in  this  country  for  less  than 
$3  a  gross.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  should  be  a  tariff  on  the  bottles, 
and  thus  preserve  what  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  tariff  of  18 
cents  a  dozen  on  ginger  ale,  instead  of  a  fictitious  duty,  which  is 
really  but  3  cents. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Clicquot  Club  Co, 


PLATE  GLASS. 

[Paragraphs  103-107.] 

THE  PITTSBUEO  (PA.)  PLATE  GLASS  COMPAISTT  FILES  SXTP- 
PLEMENTAL  BRIEF  DT  AITSWEB  TO  THE  STATEMENT  HADE 
B7  SEMOir  BAGHE  &  GO. 

Fbiok  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

February  «,  1909. 

COMMriTEE   ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  received  the  supplemental  brief  and  appen- 
dix filed  by  Messrs.  Semon  Bache  &  Cfo.,  January  11.  1909.  Re- 
plying to  the  same,  we  wish  to  say  that  this  long  brief  nas  the  fault 
of  proving  altogether  too  much.  This  fault  is  very  common  with 
people  who  attempt  to  discuss  problems  with  regard  to  which  they 
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have  no  actual  knowledge,  and,  unfortunately  for  you,  such  an  argu- 
ment drawn  out  to  such  length  involves  on  our  part  a  reply  alto- 
gether longer  than  is  necessary  to  treat  real  (not  imaginary)  facts.  If 
they  had  confined  this  to  the  five  propositions  which  thw  lay  down, 
our  reply  could  be  simple  and  short.  We  will  take  these  five  assumed 
^  propositions  up  first  and  leave  the  other  matter  for  later  consideration : 

1.  That  the  preeent  tariff  is  prohibitory  on  phite  glass  for  ordinary  purposes,  store 
frontB,  windows,  and  building  purposes  in  general. 

So  far  as  this  relates  to  glass  over  10  scjuare  feet  in  area,  we  gladly 
admit  the  fact,  and  have  always  maintamed  that  the  tariff  as  con- 
structed was  unfair — the  duty  on  large  glass  being  too  high  and  the 
duty  on  small  glass  being  too  low.  This  fact  needs  little  argument. 
The  imports  themselves  clearly  sustain  it;  but  please  do  not  forget 
that  the  imports  show  just  as  clearly  that  the  duty  on  small  glass  is 
too  low  as  tne  other  fact,  that  the  duty  on  large  glass  is  too  high,  and 
one  fact  can  not  be  accepted  without  the  other. 

2.  That  of  the  glass  now  imported  a  great  part  consists  of  a  grade  that,  commercially 
speaking,  is  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and  that  practically  all  of  the  impor- 
tation consists  of  glass  for  special  purposes  imported  by  reason  of  superior  quality  and 
not  on.  account  of  low  prices,  and  that  this  market  can  in  no  sense  be  described  as  a 
"dumping  ground." 

So  far  as  this  proposition  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  dass  imported 
consists  of  elass  of  superior  quality  it  is  also  admitted.  JBut  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arises  as  to  why  it  ''is  not  obtainable  in  the  United 
States." 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  been  times  prior  to  1900  when  this 
glass  was  obtainable  and  when  the  imports  of  it  were  very  small  (note 
the  small  imports  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899),  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  diuerence  between  foreign  and  domestic  cost  was  not  so 
great,  and  we  were  receiving  a  much  better  price  for  large  glass  at 
that  time,  which  kept  up  our  average  price.  While  the  prices  at 
which  some  of  this  imported  glass  has  been  brought  in  may  seem  like 
remunerative  prices  as  compared  with  our  cost,  the  serious  trouble 
with  the  American  manufacturer  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  cutting 
up  large  glass,  from  which  the  best  quality  is  obtained,  and  which 
usually  exists  in  patches  here  and  there  with  defective  quality 
between,  he  secures  in  addition  to  the  small  sizes  of  desirable  quality 
required  to  supply  the  cpnsumption  now  being  taken  care  of  by  the 
imports  such  a  large  quantity  of  other  smaller  sizes  and  strips  of  infe- 
rior quality  that  the  resultant  average  price  is  altogether  too  low. 
Hence  we  have  been  helpless.  This  is  evident;  otherwise  the  imports 
would  not  have  existed. 

The  great  decrease  in  imports  referred  to  duling  the  calendar  year 
1908  was  due  not  to  the  causes  stated,  although  they  may  have  had 
slight  influence  in  the  matter,  but  primarily  to  two  other  reasons: 

(a)  Because  the  business  of  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  the 
coimtry,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  this  product,  fell  off  about 
50  ner  cent  during  the  year  1908;  and 

(o)  To  the  fact  that  the  mirror  manufacturers  of  the  coimtry  were 
loaded  up  with  very  heavy  stocks  of  imported  glass  when  the  panic 
came,  and  also  hadlar^e  quantities  to  arrive,  so  that  they  had  nearly 
enough  to  supply  the  lumted  demand  for  the  calendar  year  1908. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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3.  That  the  principle  of  a  flat  rate  of  duty  is  mcoirect. 

It  seems  axiomatic  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  foreign  and  domestic  cost;  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
the  cost  of  production  is  the  same  for  small  as  for  large  sizes.  The 
tact  would  still  remain  that  the  difference  between  producing  small 
sizes  there  and  here  must  be  just  as  great  as  the  difference  in  cost  of 
produciog  large  sizes,  because  the  same  difference  in  cost  that  sur-* 
rounds  the  manufacture  there  and  here  pertains  to  the  one  range  of 
sizes  as  much  as  to  the  other.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  difference 
in  producing  small  and  large  faizes  is  substantially  the  same,  and  the 
production  of  plate  glass  the  world  over,  no  matter  where  made,  has 
always  been  figured  and  considered  at  so  much  per  foot,  irrespective 
of  the  sizes  produced. 

Their  argument,  based  upon  factory  conditions,  is  entirely  irrele- 
vant, because  it  is  based  upon  imorance.  No  one  who  has  ever 
actually  been  engaged  in  the  manuiacture  of  plate  glass  would  dispute 
this  proposition.  It  is  true  that  glass  in  the  casting  department  does 
undergo  a  kind  of  inspection,  but  it  is  an  inspection  of  the  crudest 
character,  due  to  the  fact  that  nothing  but  defects  of  the  most  glaring 
nature  can  be  seen  in  glass  in  its  rough  state.  In  the  first  place,  the 
plates  must  be  cut,  i.  e.,  squared  up;  otherwise  they  can  not  be 
safely  handled  or  advantageously  laid  on  the  grinding  tables;  and  in 
squaring  up  the  plates  any  defects  sufficiently  glaring  to  be  seen  in 
the  rough  glass  are  cut  out.  The  trimmings  resulting  rtovn  t|xese  oper- 
ations have  no  value  except  as  cuUet  to  be  remelted,  which  is  triflmg. 
The  sizes  resulting  pass  on  through  the  grinding  and  polishing  depart- 
ments into  the  warenouse ;  and  the  entire  cost  of  production  in  casting, 
grinding,  and  polishing  dei>artments  is  based  upon  and  charged  to 
the  feetage  thus  produced,  irrespective  of  size,  the  actual  inspection 
not  being  possible  until  the  glass  is  polished  and  passed  into  the  ware- 
house where  nearly  all  the  small  g:lass  is  produced  in  the  cutting  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  defects  wmch  could  not  be  seen  until  the  glass 
was  nnished. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  see  that  this  being  true,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  small  sizes  really  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the 
production  of  the  large  sizes.  To  illustrate:  A  plate  containing  100 
square  feet  which  had  no  defects  would  be  sold  mil  size  and  net  the 
manufacturer  100  square  feet.  If  the  plate  had  contained  a  large 
number  of  defects,  as  most  plates  do,  it  would  have  to  be  cut  up 
into  a  great  many  smaller  sizes,  resulting  in  strips  and  waste,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  defects.  Hence,  m  addition  to  having  smaller 
sizes,  which  yield  him  a  much  smaller  price,  he  would  have  an  initial 
cost  of  100  feet  of  glass  to  produce  90  feet  of  actual  sizes;  hence  these 
smaU  sizes  actually  cost  more  than  the  large.  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  flat  rate,  also  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  having  a  graduated  scale  of  brackets, 
with  such  radical  aifferences  in  the  rates  of  duty  imposed.  Germany, 
where  the  matter  had  very  careful  .consideration  by  the  German 
tariff  commission,  so  much  talked  of,  imposed  a  flat  rate  of  duty 
equivalent  to  0. 1 242  cent  per  square  foot  on  all  sizes.  Other  European 
coimtries  have  done  the  same.  France  has  three  brackets,  but  the 
rates  of  duty  on  two  of  them  are  the  same,  i.  e.,  under  5  feet  and 
above  10  feet,  with  just  a  slightlv  lower  rate  of  dut]^  on  the  bracket 
from  5  to  10  square  feet.  Italy  has  two  brackets..  wj|h(only  a  slight 
difference  between  them.  ^ 
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4.  That  the  difference  is  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is  not  an  average 
of  18  cents  per  square  foot,  as  claimed  by  the  manufacturers,  but  is  very  much  less. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  for  the  period 
named  in  a  former  brief — ^from  1901  to  1907,  both  inclusive — was 
18  cents,  because  we  know  it,  being  familiar  with  conditions  in  both 
countries,  as  manufacturers,  and  you  already  have  our  sworn  state- 
ment and  a  member  of  your  committee  has  a  detailed  statement 
setting  forth  the  facts. 

5«  That  our  proposal  for  cutting  the  present  duties  practically  in  half  would  work 
no  hardship  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  would  afford  the  consumer  much 
needed  relief. 

The  following  statement  shows  what  their  proposal  would  have 
meant  on  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Revenue  hosed  on  rate  stiggested  by  Semon  ds  Bache  Co, 

1, 207, 576  feet,  at  4  cents $48,303.04 

4, 577, 059  feet,  at  5  centa 228, 852. 96 

741, 947  feet,  at  12  cents 89,033.64 

180, 913  feet,  at  20  cents 36,182.60 

6, 707, 495  feet a402,372.23 

They  admit  that  they  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  Kepublican  platform  of  1908;  that  is,  that  the 
tariff  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad,  jet  they  admit  that  they  are  not  manufacturers 
and  have  no  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  propose  a  sched- 
ule of  rates  which  if  in  existence  would  have  yieldea  an  average 
duty  to  the  Government  of  0.059  cent  per  square  foot,  whereas  the 
actual  difference  in  cost  is  more  than  three  times  that  amount. 

Contrast  this  with  conditions  in  Germany,  where  the  rates  of  wages 
are  not  so  very  much  higher  than  those  m  Belgium,  and  where  the 
general  conditions  do  not  differ  nearly  so  widefy  as  they  do  in  this 
country.  There  a  special  tariff  commission  of  20  men,  after  laboring 
five  years  over  the  problems  as  to  difference  of  cost  between  Ger- 
many and  other  countries,  and  also  the  surrounding  commercial^ 
problems  (the  dumping  process),  conceded  to  the  German  manu- ' 
lacturers  a  flat  rate  of  duty  equivalent  to  0.1242  cent  per  square 
foot.  I  beUeve  the  same  commission  dealing  with  American  prob- 
lems would  have  granted  us  twice  that  rate,  if  not  more.  Do  you 
think  they  would  nave  given  any  consideration  whatever  to  such  a 
proposition  as  is  made  by  Semon  Bache  &  Co.,  which  is  absolutely 
at  variance  with  their  (Semon  Bache  &  Co.'s)  declared  attitude  to- 
ward American  manufacturers? 

We  quote  from  their  statement  as  foUows: 

This  definite  statement  of  a  cost  of  82  cents  per  square  foot  has  been  made  by  only 
one  person,  Mr.  Clause,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  and  we  may  add  that 
he  bias  been  very  careful  not  to  state  specifically  that  Uiis  is  the  present-day  cost,  but 
puts  it  as  ''the  cost  for  a  period  of  years,  those  just  last  passed,''  which  may  mean  any 
period  from  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  the  period  from  1865  to  date. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  false,  because  our  supplemental  brief, 
filed  December  17,  clearly  sets  forth  that  the  cost  or  0.3266  cents  per 
square  foot,  referred  to,  covers  the  years  1901  to  1907,  both  inclusive, 

o Equals  average  0.05998  cent  per  square  footijaitized  by  vjOOg  IC 
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and  is  based  upon  our  actual  books  for  that  period,  because  it  covers 
the  period  during  which  the  larse  increase  in  unports  took  place,  and 
also  because  in  treating  a  proolem  of  this  kind  general  conditions 
covering  a  period  of  years,  rather  than  temporary  conditions,  which 
may  change  radically,  should  govern. 
They  say: 

It  is  further  stated  by  the  commercial  agencieB  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glan  Com- 
pany buys  very  little  in  the  regular  market  channels  and  takes  the  entire  output  of  the 
Columbia  Chemical  Company  and  a  laige  share  of  the  product  of  the  Pittsbuig  Valve 
and  Fittings  Company. 

These  statements  are  absolutely  false.  The  Columbia  Chemical 
Company  manufactures  many  things  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  does  not  use  at  all;  and  of  soda  ash,  which  is  the  only  thing 
manufactured  by  it  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  does 
use,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  only  consumes  a  very  small 

6 art  of  the  product.  And  as  to  tne  Pittsburg  Valve  and  Fittings 
ompany,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Companv  rarely  uses  1  per  cent 
of  its  output.  The  relationship  between  tne  stockholders  of  the 
companies  referred  to  is  prettv  generally  known,  and  had  Semon 
Bache  &  Co.  desired  to  know,  tney  could  nave  easily  ascertained  the 
real  facts. 
As  to  their  insinuations  that — 

we  could  work  out  any  kind  of  a  manufacturing  cost  and  do  it  more  or  less  legiti- 
mately— 

is  this  an  evidence  of  the  kind  of  methods  they  employ?  There  is 
no  concern  in  the  country  that  has  followed  more  conservative  and 
saner  methods  in  the  treatment  of  its  stockholders  than  has  our 
company.  The  methods  and  accounting  connected  with  every 
branch  of  its  business  has  followed  entirely  legitimate  lines  for  the 
honest  purpose  of  having  eveiy  department  stand  upon  its  own 
merits. 
We  quote  again: 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  even  according  to  the  domestic  manufacturers* 
own  figures  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is  given  as  18 
cents,  while  they  ask  a  flat  rate  of  duty  of  22}  cents. 

Here  they  overlook  the  platform  which  they  accepted  and  which 
promised  the  difference  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  to  which  we  feel 
we  are  fully  entitled.  If  the  rate  of  duty  only  measured  the  exact 
difference  in  cost,  the  foreign  manufacturers  could,  by  selling  what 
to  them  was  a  small  part  of  their  product  in  this  country  at  cost, 
compel  the  American  manufacturer  to  sell  his  entire  product  at  cost. 

We  quote  again: 

The  census  of  1900  rives  the  production  of  plate  glass  in  the  United  States  as 
16,883,578  square  feet  of  a  value — ^that  is  a  market  price— of  $5,158,598,  which  figures 
out  about  30i  cents  per  square  foot. 

In  1900  the  Pittsouig  Plate  Glass  Company,  according  to  its  annual  statement, 
earned  net  12,026,607. 

In  1900  the  Pittsburs  Plate  Glass  Company  owned  10  of  the  13  plate  glass  plants 
in  operation  that  year  (see  Census  Bulletin  No.  228  of  July  3,  1902,  page  16). 

In  1900  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  possessed  very  few  of  the  auxiliary 
sources  of  revenue  to  which  they  ascribe  their  present  income.  The  paint  Victory 
was  bought  late  in  1900.  Their  foreign  plate-glass  factory  was  acquired  in  1902; 
their  coal  properties  were  also  bought  after  that  date,  and  in  1900  only  eight  or  nine 
of  their  branch  warehouses  were  in  existence,  and  these  were  all  comparatively  new 
enterprlBes  and  were  fighting  hard  with  long-established  competitors  for  existence. 
The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company's  large  earnings  of  1900  were  therefore  mainly 
amed  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  igitized  by  v 
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Alloving  them  ten-thirteenths  of  the  production  and  assuming  that  they  sold  their 
•glass  at  the  average  price  in  1900  of  30^  cents  per  square  foot,  tney  have  made  over 
12,000,000  by  selling  almost  exactly  13,000,000  square  feet  of  fflaes  at  30^  cents  per 
square  foot.  Admitting  that  their  branch  houses  may  have  made,  say,  half  a  milhon 
dollars  of  this  total— a  most  extraordinary  profit,  far  beyond  that  the  average  jobber 
of  the  same  size  was  able  to  make  in  that  year — ^the  profits  on  the  manu&cture  of  the 
plate  elasB  works  out  at  a  little  over  11)  cents  per  square  foot,  which,  deducted  from 
the  selling  price  of  30)  cents  per  square  foot,  leaves  a  cost,  roughly  speaking,  of  19 
cents  per  square  foot. 

That  you  may  properly  understand  the  inaccuracies  in  this  state- 
ment and  the  faUacious  conclusions  deduced  therefrom,  we  give  you 
the  following  facts  from  the  books  of  our  company: 

The  actual  sjJes  of  this  company  for  the  year  1900  were  13,637,146 
feet,  which  the  factories  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $0.3877  per  square 
foot.  The  company  had  twelve  (not  eight  or  nine)  branch  houses 
at  that  time,  wmch  yielded  a  profit  for  the  year  1900  of  $1,086,414.54 
(not  $500,000,  as  they  surmise),  out  of  a  total  profit  of  $2,026,607.94. 
Its  principal  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  its  coal  properties,  at 
CSiarleroi  and  Creighton  had  been  in  possession  of  the  company 
since  its  organization,  in  1895.  Later  additions  were  simply  pur- 
chases of  some  adjoining  coal. 

With  these  facte  before  you,  you  will  at  a  glance  see  how  their 
whole  chain  of  argument  as  to  cost  falls  utterly  to  the  ground.  They 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  30i  cente  per  scjuare  foot  was  not  the 
market  price  at  that  time.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  mirror  manufac- 
turers held  in  Chicago,  January  6,  1909,  Mr.  Goertner  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  30i  cente  was  the  market  price  or  the  cost 

Erice.  (In  this  brief  they  say  they  do  know.)  Semon  Bache  &  Co. 
avp  been  in  the  plate-^lass  business  for  generations  and  are 
large  buyers  of  plate  glass  tor  all  the  different  purposes  for  which  it 
is  used,  and  their  purchases  certainly  affordea  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  know  that  the  average  selling  price  was  decidedly  m  excess 
of  30J  cente  per  square  foot.  If  they  imow  such  was  the  case,  then 
they  are  trying  to  mislead  the  committee.  If  they  do  not  know, 
then  they  are  not  familiar  with  facte  which  readily  come  within  their 
observation. 

This  brings  us  up  to  their  long  quotation  from  Census  Bulletin 
No.  228,  pages  16  to  19,  referring  to  the  great  improvement  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  oy  the  Marsh  Plate  Glass  Company 
and  the  introduction  of  the  lehr  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass, 
which  the  quotation  states  can  be  built  for  $20,000,  and  that  the 
building  covering  the  same  would  cost  $6,000,  taking  the  place  of 
96  kilns  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  each,  etc. 

This  is  another  case  where  Seinon  Bache  &  Co.  either  know  or 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  quote  such  a  statement.  If  they  know 
better,  their  only  purpose  must  be  that  of  misleading  your  commit- 
tee. If  they  don't  know  better  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  such  com- 
mon knowledge,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  expect  anyone  to  beUeve 
them  with  regard  to  other  matters  which  they  and  the  pubhc  can  not 
be  expected  to  know.  I  say  this  because  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  Marsh  rlate  Glass  Works  were  a  failure  and  that 
the  worfa  have  never  operated  successfully. 

The  lehr  referred  to  was  a  prophecy  rather  than  a  realization.  It 
was  found  to  be  totally  unsatisractory  to  the  necessities  of  modem 
plate-glass  making,  ana  the  ultimate  development  of  a  successful  lehr 
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took  jears  of  time  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  We  have 
just  completed  a  lehr  which  cost  over  $130,000  instead  of  $26,000,  as 
stated. 

We  ouote  again,  not  from  the  census  report,  but  from  Semon 
Bache  &  Co.'s  statement  in  reference  to  this  lehr: 

It  Ib  certaixdy  remarkable  that  this  invention,  which  saved  95  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
and  time  required  in  a  ver3r  important  jMirt  of  the  numufactunng  proceas,  which 
reduced  the  amount  of  matenal  used  very  considerablv^  which  effected  an  enormous 
saving  in  the  grinding  and  polishing  processes,  and  wmch,  furthermore,  knocked  80 
per  cent  off  the  original  cost  of  a  la^  part  of  a  plate^lass  factory's  equipment,  and 
which  evidently  possesses  these  merits,  as  every  plate-glass  factorjr  is  now  equipped 
with  these  lehrs,  should  have  operated  to  increase  cost  of  production  50  per  cent  or 
more. 

There  is  not  a  truthful  statement  in  the  whole  paragraph.  To 
begin  with,  there  isn't  a  word  in  the  quotation  from  the  census  with 
regard  to  the  Marsh  Plate  Glass  Company  which  says  anything  about 
saving  95  per  cent  of  the  fuel,  nor  has  any  such  a  saving  ever  been 
ejQ^ected.  In  fact,  up  to  about  the  time  that  works  was  built  free  or 
cheap^  natural  gas  was  the  fuel  used  in  operating  the  annealing  kilns 
then  in  use,  and  while  the  lehr  does  save  some  niel,  still  it  had  been 
cheaper  to  run  the  old  type  of  kilns  with  natural  gas  at  such  prices 
as  it  then  cost  than  to  run  lehrs  to-day  with  gas  produced  from  coal 
or  natural  gas  at  practicalljr  an  equivalent  price.  There  is  no  very 
material  difference  in  the  grinding  and  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
polishing  of  glass  made  by  the  lehr  as  against  that  made  in  the  old 
t^e  of  Kiln;  and  as  to  a  saving  of  80  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of 
kims^  that  is  also  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

With  regard  to  his  closing  sentence,  nobody  has  ever  said  that  the 
operation  of  a  lehr  has  increased  the  cost  of  production  by  50  per  tent. 

Next  they  quote  Mr.  John  Pitcaim's  testimony  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  in  which  they  say  that  the  wages  reported  by  Mr. 
Pitcaim  average  $74  per  month,  or  almost  $3  p^r  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Pitcaim's  testimony  did  not  show  anvtlung  of  the  kind, 
and  he  did  not  make  such  a  statement.  He  simply  showed  the  rates 
of  about  60  men  in  the  different  departments  as  compared  with  the 
rates  paid  for  similar  work  in  Bel^um  Semon  Bache  &  Co.  have 
simply  added  up  the  rates  and  divided  it  by  the  number  of  different 
Idnds  of  work  specified  (about  60),  whereas  the  total  number  of 
men  employed  is  ten  or  twenty  times  that  number,  according  to 
size  of  works,  and  there  are  20  men  employed  at  the  low  rates 
to  1  at  the  high  rates.  To  illustrate:  A  foreman  receives  $150 
per  month,  glass  washers  receive  $37.50  per  month,  makinea  total 
of  $187.50.  Average  the  two  and  it  would  be  $93.75.  Whereas 
there  is  one  foreman  at  $150  and  probably  a  dozen  glass  washers  at 
$37.50,  making  a  total  of  $600,  $46.15  bein^  the  average  for  13  men 
instead  of  $93.75.  We  don't  give  this  as  snowing  the  average  rate 
in  factory,  but  simply  to  show  here,  as  elsewhere,  how  entirely  mis- 
leading and  useless  tneir  conclusions  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  rate  of  wages  for  an  entire  plant  and  for  the  full  number  of 
men  employed  was  at  that  time  about  $1.85  per  day  (and  not  $3, 
as  they  wish  you  to  believe),  whereas  to-day  it  is  about  $2.25  as 
against  $0.65  to  $0.70  in  Belgiiun. 

This  is  still  a  further  enigma  to  them,  because  they  say: 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  be  contented  with  the  statement  that  ItaUan  and  Slav 
bor  is  80  much  more  ezpenaive  than  the  native  American  labor,  etc. 
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We  have  at  no  time  made  such  a  statement.  What  we  said  is,  that 
we  are  to-day  paying  rates  of  wa^  which  average  about  $2.25  for 
labor,  about  60  per  cent  of  which  is  Slavish  and  Italian,  whereas  ten 
years  ago  our  average  rate  of  wages  was  only  about  $1.85  for  labor, 
a  vast  majority  of  "much  was  En^ishnspeaking  labor. 

We  quote  again: 

Ab  for  materials,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Matmals,  however,  are  a  small  item  in  the  cost  of  producing  plate  glass,  being 
only  a  matter  of  2  or  3  centB  per  square  foot,  even  ai  to-day,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  grossest  ignorance,  as  anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  would 
readily  perceive. 

We  now  wish  to  make  a  few  quotations  from  their  appendix.  They 
state: 

The  various  plants  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  that  were  acquired  at  the 
time  (1895)  were  actually  worth  not  much  moee  than  one-half  the  capitalization;  in 
fact,  if  we  recollect  correctly,  the  stock  for  a  considerable  period  sold  for  around  30. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  fake,  as  {ui  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  stock  market  will  show. 
They  next  quote  our  statement  that —  - 

We  have  made  two  increases  of  capital  in  cash  actually  paid  in  *  *  *  prac- 
ticaUy  all  of  it  is  represented  by  other  interests  of  the  company  outside  of  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass. 

Then  they  quote  from  the  annual  statement  of  the  company  of 
February,  1906,  as  follows: 

The  proceeds  of  the  15,000,000  common  stock  which  is  offered  at  par  will  be  used 
in  providing  for  the  manufacturing  of  aU  products  lumdled  by  the  warehouses  of  the 
company,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  large  pmte-glass  &ctory  at  Crystal  City,  Mo. 

They  quote  these  two  statements  as  being  in  conflict  with  each 
other.    The  contradiction  is  apparent,  rather  than  real. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  proceeds  of  the  increase  in  our 
capital  stock  went  into  the  Crystal  City  works,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
company's  investment  in  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
stands  at  a  figure  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  so  invested  at  the  time 
of  its  oi^anization;  so  that  the  outside  investments  which  have  been 
acquired  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  represent  an  amount 
just  about  equal  to  the  cash  additions  to  our  capital  stock  and  the 
surplus  of  the  company. 

We  now  come  to  their  quotations  from  an  alleged  contract  between 
the  American  Plate  Glass  Association  and  the  buyers  of  the  country. 
Here  again  they  are  simply  trying  to  mislead  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  tne  history  of  the  business.  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  Plate  Glass  Association  was  not  an  association  of  the  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  at  all.  It  was  an  association  composed  primarily 
of  independent  jobbers  of  the  country  and  sought  the  cooperation  of 
the  manufacturers.  For  the  brief  period  during  which  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company  had  relations  with  that  organization,  it  as  a  jo1> 
ber  (not  as  a  manufacturer)  had  one  vote  as  against  a  membership  of 
approximately  40.  We  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  contract 
re^rred  to,  and  never  entered  into  such  a  contract,  and  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  jobbers  of  the  country  never  actually  carried  their  scheme 
into  effect.    Furthermore,  the  American  Plate  Glass  Association  soon 
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went  to  pieceS;  because  we,  as  well  as  other  plate-glass  manufacturers, 
refused  to  support  it. 

Next  they  show  what  our  profits  have  been  for  a  part  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  operations  of  the  company.  Here  again  the  facts  are 
presented  with  tne  purpose  of  misleading.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
these  figures  are  gross  before  any  depreciation  is  charged.  A  depre- 
ciation, even  if  no  more  than  5  per  cent  per  aimum,  would  have 
amounted  to  $5,500,000  out  of  the  $13,962,425.07  profits  shown, 
which  any  competent  manufacturer  would  concede  is  very  moderate. 
We  have  a  very  large  capital  employed,  and  the  earnings  necessarily 
must  look  large  when  stated  simply  m  dollars  rather  than  in  per  cent. 
The  fact  still  remains  that  the  dividends  paid  on  the  capital  stock 
average  a  trifle  less  than  4i  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  period  of  its 
existence  and  that  our  surplus  accoimt  is  equivalent  to  about  3  J  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested.  These  percentages  wul  be 
somewhat  modified  when  tne  figures  for  the  past  year  are  completed, 
because  the  surplus  has  been  reduced  somewhat  during  that  year. 

We  wish  agam  to  state  also  that  these  earnings  have  been  made 
largely  from  the  auxiliary  sources.    , 

They  next  allude  to  the  'depreciation  charges  of  our  company. 
These  depreciation  charges,  while  large  in  one  special  year,  1904,  are 
in  the  aggregate  very  low,  indeed,  considering  the  character  of  the 
wear  andtear  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  modem  trend  of  manufacture  has  been  of  a  character 
that  made  reconstruction  excessively  expensive.  Please  do  not  for- 
get that  you  are  dealing  with  large  figures,  and  an  aimual  depreciation 
charge,  even  if  it  were  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  would  in  the  course  of 
the  fourteen  years  that  we  have  been  in  business  aggregate  many 
million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  they  make  various  other  arguments 
and  deductions  which  can  be  just  as  readily  answered,  but  inasmuch 
as  they  have  onlj  a  minor  relation  to  the  real  problem,  and  inasmuch 
as  they  would  simply  draw  this  reply  out  to  tedious  length,  we  will 
conclude  by  saying  that  their  entire  case  is  based  upon  erroneous  in- 
formation and  assumed  facts.  Hence  their  deductions  fall  com- 
pletely in  the  presence  of  the  actual  facts  and  conditions. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

PmsBUBG  Plate  Glass  Company, 
By  W.  L.  Clause,  President. 


SXTPPIEHEITTAI  BBIEF  FILED  DT  BEHAIF  OF  ELEVEH  AMEBI- 
CAS  HAinJFAGTUEEBS  OF  PLATE  GLASS. 

PrrrsBUBG,  Pa.,  February  11, 1909. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

WashingtoUj  D,  O. 
Gentlemen:  The    eleven    American    companies    manufacturing 

Jolished  plate  glass,  all  there  are  in  the  United  States  outside  of  the 
ittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  have  felt  that  the  committee  repre- 
senting them  before  your  body  on  Tuesday.  November  24,  1908, 
covered  the  plate-glass  industry  sufficiently  well  and  would^ot  burden 
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you  with  this  additional  brief,  except  for  the  fact  that  persons  not 
manufacturers  have  since  seen  fit  to  file  briefs  with  you. 

F.  J.  Goertner.  of  New  York,  representing  Semon  Bache  &  Com- 
psxij,  importers,  nas  filed  a  supplemental  brief  since  appearing  at  the 
hearings  of  Tuesday,  November  24, 1908,  of  which  we  beg  to  quote: 

Mr.  Daxzbll.  Can  you  give  ub  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  jproduction  of  plate  glass 
abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here? 

Mr.  GoEBTNSB.  Generally  stated,  the  difference  is  generally  accepted  among  the 
trade 

Mr.  Dalzsll.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  the  trade  accepts,  but  I  am  asking  you  if 
you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here? 

Mr.  Goertnbb;  No,  sir;  I. have  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  GoEBTNBB.  Not  of  my  own  personal  Knowledge. 

This  testimony  proves  conclusively  the  incompetency  of  the  wit- 
ness. Strange  enough,  though,  from  November  24  to  January  15, 
in  the  brief  space  of  fifty-two  davs,  without  receiving  any  informa- 
tion from  any  manufacturer,  he  feels  he  has  learned  the  business  of 
manufacturing  polished  plate  glass  sufiiciently  well  to  file  a  brief, 
reported  January  15,  1909,  teUing  all  things  he  did  not  know  in 
November  when  he  appeared  before  you.  We  have  been  engaged 
in  the  business  in  periods  varying  from  several  years  to  twenty-eight 
years,  and  we  venture  to  say  none  of  us  knows  his  business  as  well 
as  Mr.  Goertner,  and  his  principals  seem  to  think  they  know  it,  yet, 
remember,  they  have  never  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
polished  pfate  glass. 

MATERIALS. 

That  you  may  know  that  Mr.  Goertner  is  no  better  advised  in 
our  business  to-day  than  he  was  when  he  first  appeared  before  you, 
we  shall  call  vour  attention  to  parts  of  his  brier,  given  January  15, 
1909.  He  refers  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  manganese  in  the 
manufacture  of  polished  plate  glass,  neither  of  which  is  used.  He 
also  states  that  the  materials  entering  into  the  making  of  plate 
glass  ''do  not  amoimt  to  more  than  2  cents  or  3  cents  per  square 
root  at  the  very  outside."  We  state  as  a  fact  the  common  and 
least  expensive  sand  which  is  used  for  grinding  the  surface  of  the 
glass  alone,  and  without  taking  into  account  the  more  expensive 
siUca  sand,  and  other  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
glass,  costs  about  as  much  per  square  foot  of  polished  plate  glass 
produced  as  Mr.  Goertner  woula  have  you  beheve  all  materials 
together  cost.  We  shall  point  to  one  instance  only  of  the  great 
difference  in  cost  of  matenals  abroad  and  here  in  favor  of  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturers.  The  character  of* the  sihca  sand,  and  the 
purity  of  the  salt  cake,  abroad,  both  entering  into  the  body  of  the 
glass,  are  such  that  the  European  manufacturers  do  not  need  to 
use  soda  ash  as  we  do.  This  difference  in  cost  amounts  to  about 
one-half  of  what  Mr.  Goertner  will  allow  for  all  materials  per  square 
foot  of  polished  plate  glass  produced.  It  would  only  be  occupying 
much  or  your  valuab^  time  needlessly  to  go  into  further  aetail; 
suffice  it  to  say  as  a  fact  the  materials  enterii^  into  American-made 
plate  glass  cost  fully  four  times  as  much  as  ^.  Goertner  states. 
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Mr.  Goertner  discusses  at  length  the  labor  question.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  nationality  of  employees,  but  a  question  of  the  increased 
wages  the  American  manufacturer  must  pay,  and  we  restate  labor 
in  an  American  plate-^lass  factory  to-day  averages  about  S2.25,  against 
60  to  65  cents  in  Belgium  and  other  European  countries. 

MECHANICAL  DiPBOYEMENTS. 

Mr.  Goertner  says: 

There  have  been  so  many  impioyements  in  the  mffchanical  pnceBKB  since  1900  that 
a  great  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  hand  is  now  done  by  machinery. 

The  truth  is.  there  have  been  very  few  new  deyices  come  into  use 
since  1900,  ana  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  that,  if  in  use  in  this  country, 
are  not  also  in  use  in  European  factories.  Mr.  Goertner  sa^  all  fac- 
tories have  displaced  kilns  with  lehrs,  whereas  the  truth  is  a  lai^ 
number  of  plants  still  have  kilns,  and  the  advantage  of  the  lehr  over 
the  kiln  is  still  such  an  open  question  that  in  all  J^rope  there  is  but 
one  lehr  in  operation — at  the  Pilkington  factory,  St.  Helens,  Eng- 
land. Belgium,  which  produces  more  plate  glass  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  exporting  most  of  ite  product,  as  it  does, 
by  reason  of  small  home  consumption,  must  be  alert  to  any  cost- 
reducing  improvements,  yet  not  one  lehr  is  in  use  in  that  country. 

COST  OF  MANUFACTUBE. 

Mr.  Goertner  refers  to  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  of  a  square  foot 
of  polished  plate  glass  as  being  17, 18, 19,  and  20  cents,  and  none  of  his 
four  guesses  is  anywhere  near  correct.  The  total  average  cost  per 
square  foot  of  polished  plate  elass  produced  for  the  period  of  years 
covered  by  the  Dindey  tariff  law  in  the  factories  of  tne  eleven  com- 
panies whose  brief  tnis  is  will  reach  32  cents,  as  shown  by  use  of  their 
respective  records,  which  are  open  to  your  inspection.  Some  com- 
panies have  charged  depreciation  and  show  costs  in  excess  of  32 
cents;  others  show  costs  m  excess  of  32  cents  without  figuring  depre- 
ciation. The  life  of  a  plate-glass  factory,  as  proven  by  the  four  or  five 
factories  dismantled  within  the  past  few  years,  is  about  twenty  years, 
so  that  each  and  every  factory  should  have  included  depreciation  as 
an  item  entering  into  its  cost  of  manufacture  amounting  to  2^  cents 
to  3i  cents  per  square  foot  at  least.  The  only  reason  some  manu- 
facturers have  not  included  depreciation  is  because  the  business  has 
been  too  unprofitable  to  allow  tnem  to  do  so. 

.     QUALrrT. 

Mr.  Goertner  says  the  glass  that  is  imported  into  this  country  is 
principally  for  mirror  purposes,  and  of  a  quality  which  can  not  be 
made  here,  thus  accountmg  for  the  importation.  We  admit  the 
bulk  of  the*  glass  imported  is  for  silvering  purposes,  and  it  comes  into 
this  country  by  reason  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  at  times  the  willing- 
ness of  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  accept  a  lower  price  in  America 
than  he  does  at  home,  but  we  deny  the  inability  of  the  American 
manufacturer  to  produce  glass  for  silvering  purposes.    We  call  your 
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attention  to  the  following  statement  of  the  Heideiikamp  Mirror  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  subscribers  to  this  brief: 

Prior  to  our  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  polished  plate  glaas,  we  w«re.  from 
1892  until  1901 ,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mirron  in  competition  with  Semon 
Bache  &  Co.,  and  others.  During  all  that  time  we  purchased  our  entire  suppler  of 
polished  plate  glass  from  American  manufacturecB,  and  we  produced  mirrors  of  as  high 
quality  as  were  made  in  America. 

All  of  the  companies  who  are  parties  to  this  brief  have  made  and 
still  do  make  and  sell  quantities  of  polished  plate  glass  of  the  h^hest 

Sades  for  sUvering  purposes,  and  wnile  it  is  a  fact  they  could  manu- 
cture  larger  percentages  of  their  total  product  in  these  qualities 
with  a  contmuance  of  the  present  tariflf,  they  can  not  afford,  hope,  or 
expect  to  do  so. 

SELLING  PRIOB. 

The  Goertner  testimony  very  carefully  avoids  any  discussion  of  an 
average  selling  price  to  the  manufacturer  for  ms  total  product, 
ref emng  only  to  what  he  claims  were  glazing  stock  sheet  prices.  The 
manufacturer  is  burdened  with  cuttmgs  from  stock  sheets,  by  the 
trade  called  strips,  with  second  quality,  and  with  inferior  quality 
called  O.  B.'s,  which  glass  sells  at  about  one-third  of  cost.  There  are 
also  large  quantities  of  small  glass  sold  not  included  in  the  customary 
car  of  giazmg  stock  sheets  at  prices  far  below  cost.  The  result  is,  the 
average  sellmg  price  for  the  entire  product  is  much  less  than  the 
average  price  received  per  square  foot  for  a  carload  of  glazing  stock 
sheets.  The  consumption  of  small  sizes  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  entire  demand,  while  the  normal  production  scarcely  exceeds 
25  per  cent.  The  American  manufacturer  must  cut  down  from  large 
sizes  the  difference  of  45  per  cent,  and  sell  it,  together  with  his  normal 
production,  at  less  than  American  cost  in  competition  with  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  all  of  which  reduces  the  total  average  selling  price 
to  an  extent  rendering  the  entire  business  unprofitable.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  able  to  and  wants  to  take  care  of  the  American 
demand  for  plate  glass,  but  he  should  not  be  asked  to  do  it  without 
profit,  and  much  less,  at  a  loss. 

The  reference  of  January  15,  1909,  to  English  prices  as  compared 
to  American  prices,  wherein  are  shown  list  prices  instead  of  actual 
selling  prices,  is  Uable  to  deceive,  from  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
jobbers'  list  prices,  from  which  there  is  a  very  large  discount  not 
mentioned. 

NO   COMBINATION. 

There  are  quotations  from  contracts  of  the  American  Plate  Glass 
Association,  marked  Document  E  of  1903,  and  of  the  American 
Mirror  Plate  Company,  marked  Document  F  of  1902,  so  segregated 
as  to  convey  meanings  other  than  those  of  the  contracts  themselves. 
The  American  Plate  Glass  Association  was  organized  and  operated 
by  and  belonged  to  the  jobbers.  The  effort  on  their  part  was  futile, 
because  it  failed  to  receive  support  from  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers. The  American  Mirror  Plate  Company  was  a  mirror  manu- 
facturers' proposition,  organized  against  the  judgment  of  the  plate- 
glass  manufactiirers;  and  failed  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Jobbers' 
Association. 
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There  is  nothing  more  false  than  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
combination  of  American  plate-glass  manufacturers.  No  matter  in 
what  business  a  man  may  be  en^a^ed,  the  selling  price  of  his  product 
and  that  of  his  competitor  will  suways  be  about  the  same,  for  the 
cost  of  manufacture  can  not  differ  materially,  one  factory  from 
another,  so  that,  if  a  profit  is  possible,  it  will  l>e  held  reasonable  by 
competition.  A  manufacturer  naturally  knows  his  price  must  be 
about  the  same  as  his  competitor's,  otherwise  he  would  receive  no 
business.  We  repeat,  there  is  no  combination  of  American  plate- 
glass  manufacturers. 

FLAT   CX)ST. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  cost  of  production  on  anv . 
other  basis  than  an  average  cost  per  square  foot  of  all  glass  producedf, 
regardless  of  size  or  quahty,  for.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  and  every 
square  foot  of  glass  made  goes  tnrough  exactly  the  same  process  and 
does  cost  the  same.  Not  until  finally  exammed  in  the  warehouse, 
after  having  entailed  the  full  cost  of  manufacture^  can  the  size, 
shape,  or  quality  of  the  glass  be  determined.  Defects  cause  the 
cutting  of  many  large  plates  into  small  pieces,  accounting,  in  the  main, 
for  about  25  per  cent  of  the  natural  production  in  small  sizes,  to 
market  which  we  must  accept  orders  for  more  than  the  normal  pro- 
duction, resulting  in  our  disposing  of  about  two-thirds  of  oiu:  total 
Eroduct  (unjustly  called  "waste  by  Mr.  Groertner)  below  cost, 
ecause  of  low  tariff  on  small  glass.  The  remaining  third  will  not 
bring  high  enough  prices  to  make  the  business  profitable. 

IMPORTS. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  large  quantity  of  polished  plate  glass 
imported  during  a  period  of  five  years,  1903  to  1907,  both  inclusive, 
as  under: 


Square  feet. 


Duty. 


Upto— 

16  by  24... 

34  by  30... 

24  by  60... 
Over  24  oy  60. 


4,160,107 
19,816,024 
4,435,305 
2,368,078 


Genu. 
0.08 
.10 
.226 
.85 


You  will  note  the  quantity  of  glass  imported  exceeding  24  by  30 
inches  in  size  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  up  to  16 
by  24  inches,  provine  the  22i-cent  and  35-cent  rates  not  to  oe  pro- 
hibitive. The  fact  tnat  64  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  this  period 
range  in  size  between  16  by  24  inches  and  24  by  30  inches,  a  variation 
of  only  2 J  square  feet,  the  Dulk  of  sizes  bein^  between  4i  and  5  square 
feet,  paying  a  duty  of  only  10  cents  against  22^  cents  a  plate  an  inch 
larger  would  pay,  proves  the  need  of  an  increase  in  tariff  on  glass  not 
exceeding  5  square  feet  to  the  plate.  This  is  not  a  trifling  matter,  as 
Mr.  Goertner  characterizes  it,  out  very  serious. 


FLAT  TARIFF. 


Mr.  Goertner  states  10  pieces  of  plate  glass  each  containing  1 
square  foot  are  not  worth  to-day  in  IJnited  States  what  one  piece  of 
gliass  containing  10  square  feet  is  worth,  calling  your  attention  ito  a 
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graduated  scale  of  prices  per  square  foot  of  glass  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  plate,  a  condition  that  has  been  brought  about  entirely  by 
a  graded  and  improper  tariff,  jet  because  of  this  improper  method  of 
selling  glass  he  amies  the  tariff  shaU  remain  a  ^aded  one,  citing  the 
Chicam  Packing  Souse  as  a  fit  illustration.  The  product  of  a  plate- 
glass  factory  is  always  plate  glass  and  nothing  else,  while  the  product 
of  the  packmg  house  is  meat  and  what  not.  Mr.  Gh)ertner  asks  that 
the  present  tariffs  be  cut  practically  in  half,  claiming  the  cut  would 
work  no  hardship  upon  the  American  manufacturer  and  would  afford 
the  consumer  much-needed  relief.  To  follow  his  advice  would  prac- 
tically close  every  plate-glass  factory  in  the  United  States  belonging 
to  a  company  whose  business  is  exclusively  manufacturing,  unless  the 
wages  of  the  American  workman  were  reduced  to  the  standard  paid 
in  European  factories,  and  on  this  basis  he  could  not  support  his 
family.  Besides,  the  prices  of  raw  materials  would  have  to  be  reduced 
at  least  one-half,  or  we  could  not  meet  foreign  competition.  The 
country  would  lose  an  industry  worth  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and 
thousands  of  people  dependent  upon  it  would  be  without  employment. 
We  charge  that  Semon  Bache  &  Company  are  not  sincere  in  request- 
ing this  reduction  in  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  There  is 
no  logic  in  a  consumer's  demand  for  relief  when  he  is  actually  buying 
a  staple  product  at  less  than  it  costs  the  manufacturer  to  make  it. 

We  think  we  have  shown  conclusively  the  justice  of  our  rec[uest  for 
a  flat  rate  of  tariff,  for  the  only  way  we  can  arrive  at  a  selling  price 
based  on  a  cost  as  it  should  be  is  on  a  flat  cost.  We  have  shown  a 
condition  in  the  marketing  of  our  product  that  compels  us  to  sell  most 
of  it  below  cost.  We  want  a  tarin  that  will  take  care  of  the  difl'erence 
between  foreign  cost  and  our  own^  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Mr. 
Ck>ertner's  statement  refers  to  a  difference  in  cost,  but  he  forgets 
about  the  profit,  since  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pol- 
ished plate  ^ass.  We  want  a  reasonable  profit  on  our  entire  product; 
we  do  not  want  to  give  away  at  a  lar^e  loss  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent 
of  our  product,  and  then  try  to  eet  high  enough  prices  for  the  remain- 
ing 30  per  cent  to  make  up  the  &ss  and  give  us  a  profit.  A  rate  of  25 
cents  per  square  foot  on  all  sizes  will  assist  us  to  a  reasonable  profit 
and  nothing  more.  It  will  not  exclude  imports,  the  government 
records  showing  large  quantities  of  glass  over  10  square  feet  to  the 
plate  entering  the  country  at  a  35-cent  rate,  which,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  will  increase  greatly  by  reduction  of  10  cents  per  square  foot. 
Imports  between  5  and  10  square  feet  should  hold  their  own,  and  the 
competition  on  glass  5  square  feet  to  the  plate  and  under  is  so  very 
keen  now  that  we  can  not  expect  to  elimmate  it  by  the  change  of 
tariff  we  request.  The  plate-glass  industry  has  been  a  losing  venture 
in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  and  especiallv  because  our 
market  ia  limited  to  the  United  States,  while  United  States  is  the 
market  of  every  other  plate-glass-producing  country. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  realize  the  Goertner  testimony,  the 
Interstate  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association  brief,  ^ven  on 
Tuesday,  January  6, 1909.  and  a  number  of  others  reported  elsewhere, 
coming  from  sources  which  have  no  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of 
polished  plate  ^laas,  are  incompetent,  and  that  you  will,  therefore. 
give  consideration  only  to  the  testimony  of  those  properly  equipped 
to  give  reliable  information,  and  in  so  doin^  grant  the  American 
plate-glass  industry  the  much  needed  relief  it  deserves  by  the  recom-^ 
mendation  of  your  committee  of  a  25-cent  flat  rate  of  duty. 
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The  Goertner  testimony  of  Januaiy  15,  1900,  contams  statements 
purporting  to  come  from  commercial  agencies.  Those  references 
are  in  many  cases  imtrue,  in  others  ^torted  so  as  not  to  resemble 
the  truth,  but  all  arranged  to  give  the  impression  that  the  manuf ac^ 
ture  of  plate  glass  has  been  and  is  a  very  profitable  business,  whereas 
the  truth  is,  for  years  it  has  been  and  is  the  very  opposite.  We  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  detail  with  reference  to  the  several 
companies. 

The  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company  has  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $250,000.  Its  capital  stock  is  $700,000,  $500,000  in  common  and 
$200,000  preferred,  upon  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  pay  a  single 
dividend. 

The  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company  was  incorporated  during 
1900,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $500,000.  its  earnings  have  been  so  meager  that  it  has  not  been 
able  to  return  to  its  stockholders  dividends  equal  to  the  interest  they 
might  have  received  by  placing  their  money  m  a  savings  bank. 

The  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company  has  a  capitalization  of  $750,000, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  polished  plate  glass  lor  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  has  only  oeen  able  to  return  to  its 
stockholders  during  this  entire  period  an  average  of  3  per  cent  per 
year.  From  the  beginning  it  has  had  the  advantage  or  natural  gas 
as  fuel,  costing  as  low  as  $5,000  per  year,  but  now  its  natural-gas 
supply  is  being  exhausted  and  it  will  be  compelled  to  use  coal  tor 
fueL  which  is  going  to  cost  $75,000  per  year,  its  earnings  have  been 
on  luel,  not  on  plate  glass. 

The  statement  ^ven  for  the  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company  is 
incorrect.  While  it  has  made  money,  its  natural-gas  supply  and 
real-estate  investments  have  contributed  largely  to  its  earnings. 

The  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company  hais  never  been  able  to 
pay  a  single  dividend,  which  fact  refutes  the  statement  that  it  has 
*' notoriously  been  a  very  large  money-maker  from  the  start.  ^' 

The  increase  in  capital  stock  of  the  Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company 
was  made  by  the  mtroduction  of  new  capital,  all  of  which  was 
invested  in  the  erection  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The 
company  has  not  been  and  is  not  a  paying  proposition. 

The  renn  Plate  Glass  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1904 
as  a  Pennsylvania  corporation,  with  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of 
$250,000,  with  a  factory  at  Irwin,  Pa. 

In  the  year  1900  it  consolidated  with  the  American  Plate  Glass 
Company,  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  who  had  a  factory  at  that  point,  the 
new  company  being  known  by  the  name  of  the  Penn-Amencan  Plate 
Glass  Company,  the  capital  of  which  was  $2,000,000,  and  represented 
the  actual  values  in  cash  and  property  and  additional  money  si>ent 
on  the  Irwin  (Pa.)  plant  in  excess  of  their  original  capitahzation. 
There  was  not  one  dollar  of  water  in  the  capitalization. 

Since  the  year  1903  $700,000  additional  money  has  been  spent  on 
the  Alexandria  factory  for  improvements,  $600,000  of  which  was 
raised  by  the  issuing  or  bonds,  wnich  are  still  outstanding  and  unpaid. 

Prior  to  the  year  1903.  when  the  company  had  the  benefit  of  low- 
price  natural  gas  as  fuel,  low-priced  materials,  when  there  was  no 
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OTerproductioii  in  the  finished  product,  they  had  earnings  and  paid 
diviaends,  but  since  which  time  this  has  been  impossible. 

We  give  these  facts  in  full  in  order  to  disprove  Mr.  Goertner's  state- 
ments about  overcapitalization,  etc.,  which  he  could  have  very  read- 
ily ascertained  if  he  nad  shown  any  disposition  to  get  at  truths. 

In  the  statement  of  the  Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company  Mr.  Gbert- 
ner  has  omitted  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $750,000,  and  neglected 
to  state  that  this  company  has  never  been  able  to  pay  a  dividend. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  St.  Louis  Plate  Glass  Company  is  $1,500,000, 
with  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $750,000.  Mr.  Groertner  says,  ''In 
November,  1904,  the  secretary  stated  the  above  facts,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, estimated  the  company's  holdings  at  $300,000."  The  intended 
meaning  of  this  latter  statement  is  not  true.  The  $300,000  referred 
to  wereoiUs  payable,  and  were  therefore  obUgations  of  tne  company. 
A,  valuation  of  the  property  in  September,  1905,  is  given  as  $2,000,000. 
TTie  secretary's  figures  represented  monev  invested  in  the  plant  of 
the  St.  Louis  Plato  Glass  Company,  land  and  houses  of  the  Valley 
Park  Land  Company,  consisting  of  about  800  acres  of  ground  and 
250  houses,  and  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Glass  Sand  Company,  at 
Pacific,  Mo.,  consisting  of  200  acres  of  siUca^sand  property,  together 
wiUi  a  modem  sand  plant.  This  was  all  original  or  new  money,  none 
of  it  coming  from  operations  or  earnings. 

BXPLANATION. 

Each  company  whose  name  is  si^ed  hereto  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  any  statements  contained  herem  specifically  referring  to  that 
particidar  company  and  for  all  statements  which  are  general  in 
character.  We  have  given  facts  without  reserve,  and  stand  ready 
to  give  you  any  other  information  within  our  power  that  will  help 
you  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company,  by  W.  J.  Strasburger, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  American  Plate  Glass  Com- 

Sany,  bv  A.  H.  Gaffney,  president;  Columbia  Plate 
rlass  Company,  by  Chas.  W.  Dahlinger.  chairman 
executive    committee;    Federal    Plate  Glass   Com- 

Sany,  by  E.  F.  Achard,  general  manager;  Edward 
'ord  Plate^  Glass  Company,  by  Edward  Ford,  presi- 
ident;  HeidenkampMirror  Coropany,  by  Jos.  Heiden- 
kamp,  president;  n!ittanning  Plate  Glass  Company, 
hj  Geo.  W.  Reese,  president;  Penn-American  rlate 
GUass  Company,  by  W .  L.  Eann,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company, 
By  G.  C.  Eastwood,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Sftand- 
ard  Plate  Glass  Company,  by  J.  H.  Troutman;  secre- 
taryand  treasmrer;  St.  Louis  Plate  Glass  Company, 
by  W.  J.  yance,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
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THE  STAHDABD  MEEtBOB  CO.,  FITTSBTTX6,  PA.,  BECOMMEHDS 
A  FLAT  BATB  FEB  SQVABB  FOOT  OB  PLATE  GLASS. 

PiTTSBUBG,  Pa.,  February  IB,  1909. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

WashiriffUmy  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Standard  Mirror  Company  owns  and  operates  at 
High  Point,  N.  C,  a  mirror  factory  which  probably  consumes  more 
plate  glass  for  mirror  purposes  than  any  other  single  factory  in  the 
country,  and  probably  more  than  any  company  exclusive  of  the 
combined  factories  of  one  company.  Tlie  great  bulk  of  the  sizes  we 
use  are  such  as  are  imported  mto  this  country,  so  that  we  feel  our- 
selves in  position  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  changes  in  tariff  on  plate 
glass  proposed. 

We  have  great  diflGiculty  endeavoring  to  get  our  entire  supply  of 
plate  glass  in  this  country,  not  because  the  quality  can  not  be  made, 
tor  it  can,  but  because  the  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  insist  thev 
can  not  afford  to  cut  down  the  quantity  of  large  glass  into  small 
sizes  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  Amencan  demand  because  these 
small  sizes  are  sold  in  competition  with  foreign-made  glass  at  less  than 
American  cost  of  manufacture. 

There  is  certainly  no  wayto  arrive  at  a  cost  of  manufacture  of  plate 
glass  except  a  flat  cost.  We,  therefore,  feel  a  flat  rate  of  duty  per 
square  foot  will  be  much  better  than  a  graded  tariff  and  will  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  take  better  care  of 
the  American  market  without  suffering  a  loss.  Not  being  manu- 
facturers we  do  not  know  the  cost  of  making  plate  glass,  but  our 
judgment  is  the  tariff  should  be  such  as  will  take  care  of  the  differ- 
ence between  American  and  foreign  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Standard  Mibbor  Company, 
By  Frank  M.  Benight,  President. 


SEMOB  BACHE  ft  CO.,  BEW  TOBK  CITT,  SXJBUT  AB  ADDITIOBAL 
STATEMEBT  BELATITE  TO  PLATE  GLASS. 

West  and  Hubert  Streets,  New  York, 

February  16, 1909. 
CoMMrrTBB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

WaehingUm,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  Gause,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
haying- filed  an  additional  statement  on  Februaiy  2,  regarding  the 
glass  tariff,  we  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  few  very  brief  additional 
remarks  on  our  part. 

To  most  of  their  statements  a  reply  is  unnecessary.  Haying  a  case, 
we  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  aouse  of  our  opponents.  Accusa- 
tions of  falsehood,  intent  to  mislead,  gross  ignorance,  etc.,  are  hardly 
a  substitute  for  argument  in  a  matter  which  essentially  is  a  question 
of  arithmetic.  In  our  statement  of  January  11  we  quoted  our 
authorities,  chapter  and  yerse,  for  eyery  point  made  as  far  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done.  We  ask  nothing  better  than  that  oui;  statement 
and  Uieirs  be  read  side  by  side.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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We  have  been  tempted  to  reply  to  Mr.  Clause  in  extenso,  but  on 
the  whole  there  is  no  use  in  wrangling  over  details  with  the  effect  of 
making  the  discussion  intemunable.  We  think  the  true  facts  in  the 
matter  will  be  readily  apparent  upon  cardful  reading  of  their  state- 
ment of  their  case  and  our  statement  of  our  ease. 

In  their  last  statement  there  are  two  matters  that  require  comment. 
One  is  the  Grerman  tariff  which  they  represent  as  designed  to  protect 
German  plate  glass  against  the  pauper-produced  Belgian  product.  To 
anyone  familiar  with  the  plate-glass  business  this  is  somewhat  amus- 
ing. It  is  sufficient  to  pomt  out  that  both  the  St.  Koch  and  St.  Qo- 
bam  companies,  the  former  a  Belgian  concern,  and  the  latter  operat- 
ing both  French  and  BeMan  factories,  also  own  and  operate  plants 
located  in  Germany.  Eiwer  of  these  companies  ships  its  dass  to  the 
United  States  from  whichever  plant  the  bu;^er  elects,  feaving  the 
obvious  inference  that  the  manufacturing  cost  in  all  three  countries  is 
substantially  the  same,  although  they  impose  high  taxiffs  on  importa- 
tions of  glass  from  one  another. 

The  other  matter  is  whether  in  the  1900  census,  the  "value  of 

?roduct8''  means  cost  or  selling  price.    This  is  easoly  disposed  of. 
iTe  quote  from  the  Census  Bulletin  itself,  that  relating  to  glass 
manufacture  (No.  228,  July  3,  1902,  p.  2): 

It  18  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  di£ference  between  the  aggregate  of 
these  Buma  (the  itemized  cost  of  material,  labor,  miscellaneous  expense,  etc.)  and 
the  value  of  the  products  is,  in  any  sense,  indicative  of  tbe  profits  on  die  manufac- 
ture of  the  products  during  the  census  year.  The  census  sciiedule  takes  no  cogni- 
sance  of  the  cost  of  seUin^  manufactured  articles  or  of  interest  on  capital  invested, 
or  of  the  mercantile  losses  incurred  in  the  business,  or  of  depreciation  m  plant.  The 
value  of  the  product  given  is  the  value  as  obtained  or  fixed  at  the  &ctory. 

Comment  is  superfluous.  The  value  of  the  products  as  given  in 
the  census  is  obviouslhr  the  selling  price. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Olause's  figures  to  refute  the  conclusions  to  be 
dravf^n  from  the  census  of  1900  as  to  the  selling  price  are  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  inaccuracy  and  unreliability  of  his  own  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Clause  is  on  record  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  increase  in  cost  since  the  year  1900,  ancl  furthermore  to  the 
effect  that  the  earnings  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  have 
been  lai^gely  derived  from  auxiliarjr  sources  of  revenue,  among  which 
one  of  the  most  important  was  their  coal  properties. 

In  his  last  statement  he  says  that  of  the  profit  of  $2,026,607.94 
earned  in  1900,  the  branch  warehouses  contributed  $1,086,414.64, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $940,193.40  earned  by  the  manufacture  of 
13,637,146  square  feet  of  plate  glass  at  a  seUing  price  at  the  factoiy 
of  $0.3877  per  square  foot,  and  by  the  operation  of  their  coal  prop- 
erties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  thirteen  million  odd  feet  at  Mr.  Clause's 
alleged  selling  price  of  $0.3877  per  square  foot  figure  a  total  of 
$5,287,121 .  The  census  of  1900  gives  the  total  value  of  the  16,883,  78 
souare  feet  produced  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  as  $5,158,598, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  Mr.  Clause's  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  Fittsbui^  Plate  Glass  Company's  product  alone. 

Mr.  Clause's  company  provided  ten-tnirteenths  of  the  figures  for 
the  1900  census.     In  regard  to  the  total  quantity  produced,  the 


census  and  Mr.  Clause's  statement  agree  very  closely.   >^he  wide 
certainly  mysterious.  igi^zed  by  V^OOglC 
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Going  back  to  Mr.  Clauae's  statement  that  there  was  a  profit  of 
$940,193.40  in  1900  earned  jointly  by  plate-glass  manufacture  and 
profit  on  coal  properties,  we  will  assume  from  Mr.  Clause's  frequent 
reference  to  tnese  coal  properties  as  among  his  company's  most 
important  sources  of  revenue  that  they  eam^,  say,  one-half  of  this 
$940,193.40.  This  leaves  us  about  $470,000  earned  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  plate  glass,  which  on  that  product  of  13,637,146  sauare  feet 
for  that  vear  gives  us  an  average  profit  i>er  square  foot  or  $0.0345. 
This,  deducted  from  his  allied  selling  price  of  $0.3877  per  square 
foot,  leaves  us  a  cost  of  $0.3532  per  square  foot.  If  this  is  the  case, 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Clause's  assertion  that  the  cost  has  greatly 
increased  since  1900? 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  coal  and  gas  properties,  which  are  described 
by  Mr.  Clause  as  the  *'best  in  western  Pennsylvania,"  etc.,  yielded 
anything;  more  than  a  negligible  profit  in  1900  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing plate  glass  has  not  mcreased  since  that  year,  but  has  decreased 
according  to  Mr.  Clause's  own  figures.  Even  if  ^'our  fine  gas  and 
coal  properties"  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  profit  in  1900,  and  all  this 
profit  of  $940,193.40  was  earned  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass, 
still  the  increase  in  cost  since  that  year,  according  to  Mr.  Clause's 
own  figures,  is  only  about  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  square  foot, 
which  can  not  be  described  as  a  great  increase. 

In  short,  if  we  assume  that  the  coal  and  gas  properties  earned  no 
profit  worth  mentioning  in  1900,  they  disappear  as  ' 'important 
auxiliary  sources  of  revenue."  If  they  did  earn  a  substantial  profit, 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  cost  of  manufacture  since  1900;  in 
fact,  there  has  been  a  decrease.  We  should  Uke  to  see  Mr.  Clause 
apportion  that  profit  of  $940,193.40  between  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  and  the  operation  of  the  coal  and  gas  properties  so  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  his  other  statements  above  quoted. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  although  we  have  used  the  foregoing 
figures  as  an  illustration  we  have  simply  done  so  to  demonstrate 
the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Clause's  argument  and  not  as  an  expression 
of  belief  in  them.  We  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  the  selling  price 
as  stated  in  the  census  of  1900  is  correct. 

In  this  connection  we  call  your  attention  to  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Bulletin  No.  62,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  page  27,  in  which  it 
is  stated  ''the  price  (of  polished  plate  glass)  per  square  foot  in  1905 
was  29  cents  as  coinpared  with  31  cents  in  1900."  We  may  add 
that  the  jobbing  profit  quoted  for  1900  is  simply  preposterous  and 
confirms  our  statement  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
with  its  many  ramifications,  can  show  any  manufacturing  cost  or 
any  profit  in  any  department  that  it  chooses.  We  doubt  if  the 
profits  of  the  12  oldest  and  largest  and  most  prosperous  glass  jobbers 
m  the  United  States  in  that  year  showed  an  aggregate  even  approach- 
ing that  reported  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company's  12  newly 
established  branches.  ^  We,  ourselves,  are  counted  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  jobbing  concerns  in  the  country,  and  in  that 
vear  we  did  not  net  anywhere  near  the  average  amount  alleged  to 
DC  earned  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company's  branch  ware- 
houses, and  do  not  know  of  any  jobbing  concern  that  did. 

The  fact  is  that  the  general  tendency  in  all  business  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  jobber  has  progressed  as  rapidly  in  the  glass  trade 
\a  in  any  other.    At  the  present  time  any  consumer  who  can  buy  a 
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carload  quantity  is  in  practically  as  good  a  position  as  the  largest 
jobber  in  the  country. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Clause  for  pointing  out  that  his  alleged 
cost  of  $0.3265  per  square  foot  covers  the  period  from  1901  to  1907. 
His  onguial  statement  of  November  24,  1908,  was.  so  hazy  on  this 
subject  that  we  had  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

ICeaffirming  our  statement  that  the  average  cost  of  $0.3265  for  the 
years  1901-1907  is  absolutelv  incorrect  as  a  practical  matter,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  reached  by  a  fantastic  method  of  cost  figuring, 
what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  has  the  cost  from  1901  to  1907 
to  do  with  the  problem  before  your  committee,  who  are  not  holding 
an  inquest  into  what  the  glass  tariff  should  have  been  during  those 
years,  but  are  to  decide  as  to  what  it  justly  shall  be  in  the  future? 

These  years,  1901-1907,  particularly  the  earlier  part  of  the  period, 
were  those  in  which  manufacturing  conditions  m  the  plate  glass 
industry  were  revolutionized.  Mr.  Clause  may  minimize  all  he  Ukes 
the  practical  effect  of  the  improvements  in  manufacturing  processes 
such  as  the  continuous  lehr,  etc.,  but  he  practically  admits  them  by 
laying  stress  upon  the  enormous  expense  to  which  his  company  has 
been  put  in  remodeling  and  improvmg  its  plants.   ^ 

In  addition  to  this,  their  annual  statements  contain  items  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dollars  to  cover  depreciation  caused  by  the  aban- 
donment of  some  of  their  factories,  which  special  depreciation  has 
of  course  been  included  in  their  cost  figures. 

Your  committee  is  legislating  probably  for  ten  years  to  come — 
possibly  for  a  longer  penod.  &&.  Clause's  theory  appears  to  be  that 
during  these  coming  years  the  public  shall  pay  an  annually  increasing 
amount,  many  times  over,  for  the  blunders  made  by  the  last  genera- 
tion of  plate^glass  manufacturers. 

In  concludmg  the  discussion,  two  vital  matters  stand  out  with 
special  prominence. 

One  18  the  stake  the  manufacturers  are  plaving  for.  The  produc- 
tion of  plate  glass  ia  the  United  States  is  about  40,000,000  square 
feet.  Tnirty-nve  per  cent  of  this,  or  about  14,000,000  square  feet, 
are  under  6  square  feet  in  area.  The  importation  in  1907,  for 
instance,  sizes  under  5  square  feet  in  area,  was  nearly  6,000,000 
square  feet,  making  a  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  in 
these  sizes  of  20,000,000  square  feet  annually. 

Using  1907  as  an  illustration,  here  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  proposi- 
tion: 

The  importations  of  these  small  sizes  were  5,784,635  square  feet. 
of  a  foreign  value  of  $1,153,497,  from  which  the  Government  receivea 
revenue  amounting  to  $554,312. 

Adopt  the  manuiacturers'  proposed  flat  rate  of  22}  cents  per  square 
foot  and  these  importations  would  practically  cease,  so  that  the 
Government  would  be  deprived  of  half  a  million  dollars  revenue. 

The  average  advance  in  duty  on  these  small  sizes  if  the  22i-cent 
rate  were  adopted  would  be  13^  cents  per  square  foot,  which,  on  the 
annual  consumption  of  20,000,000  square  feet  in  small  sizes,  is  equal 
to  $2,700,000. 

Therefore  the  only  possible  benefit  to  the  United  States  by  ad- 
vancing the  duty  would  be  to  get  about  6,000,000  square  feet  of 
l^lass,  of  a  total  value  of  $1,150,000,  made  in  this  country.  For  this 
it  is  proposed  to  give  the  manufacturers  the  opportunity  of  collecting> 
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an  additional  tax  from  the  consumer  of  $2;700,000,  besides  depriYing 
the  Government  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  present  importations. 

The  other  vital  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers'  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  a  sweeping  claim  of  *an  average  cost  of  $0.3265 
per  square  foot,  no  details  whatever  being  given,  and  even  this  cost 
Dased  upon  the  operations  of  a  very  kr^  company  with  many  fields 
of  activitV;  and  even  then  upon  the  penod  from  1901  to  1907. 

We  submit  that  in  view  of  the  demonstrated  inconsistencies  in 
Mr.  Clause's  various  statements  as  shown  in  his  last  conmiunica- 
tion,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  plate-glass  manufacturers 
should  be  required  to  prove  their  case  and  to  produce  a  detailed 
statement  of  cost  and  subject  it  to  public  criticism. 

Fiuthermore,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  operations  of  a 
single  company  are  hardly  conclusive,  particularly  a  company  with 
so  many  ramincations  as  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  There 
are  a  number  of  prosperous  plate  glass  manufacturers  who,  we  believe, 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  as 
for  instance,  the  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Conmany  (this  company  does 
not  manufacture  any  mirrors,  in  spite  of  its  name),  the  Edward 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company, 
and  the  Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company*. 

A  cost  arrived  at  from  the  operations  of  any  of  these  companies 
would  in  any  event  be  free  from  complexity.  All  these  companies 
were  established  during  the  period  from  1899  to  1902,  and  their 
cost  in  recent  years  would  undoubtedly  be  a  fair  guide  to  actual 
conditions  in  the  industry. 

We  submit,  however,  that  in  any  case  a  detailed  cost  should  be 
supplied.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  a  manufacturer  should  be 
asKed  to  disclose  anv  trade  secrets,  but  simply  show  in  reasonable 
detail  the  items  of  which  his  a^j^egate  cost  is  composed. 

We  reiterate  that  we  stand  minly  upon  the  Republican  platform 
of  1908.    Justice  to  the  manufacturer  requires  that  he  be  granted 

Protection  in  accordance  with  that  platform.  The  manufacturer, 
owever,  is  asking  for  protection  to  an  extent  apparetitly  five  or 
six  times  greater  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and  we  siibmit  that  justice 
to  the  consumer  requires  that  that  protection  be  based  upon  ascer- 
tained facts  and  not  upon  sweeping  unsubstantiated  statements  of 
the  manufacturers. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Semon  Baohe  &  Co., 

F.  J.  GoERTNER,  Soles  Manager. 


LOXnSVIILE    (ET.)    HIBBOR    MAKERS    SUBMIT    VEW   CLASSI- 
FICATION Airo  SUGGESTED  BATES  FOB  PLATE  GLASS. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Fehruary  BO,  1909. 
CoifMriTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtwrif  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  imdersigned  manufacturers  of  mirror  plates 

and  large  consumers  of  American  and  foreign  plate  glass  of  Louisville, 

Ky.,  hereby  respectfully  petition  you  to  make  only  such  revision  m 

the  glass  schedule  now  covered  by  paragraphs  1(^2^  a^^  ^12,  incluaivSi 
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of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  as  will  not  only  continue  to  afford  us  a  just 
and  equitable  protection  against  foreign  mirror  competition^  but  also 
a  protection  against  a  possible  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  American 
plate^lass  manufacturers,  which  would  be  feasible  under  an  increase 
of  present  rates,  or  under  such  a  change  or  classification  of  the  import 
duties  on  plate  glass,  which  would  establish  a  flat  duty  at  a  high  and 
inconsistent  rate. 

We  favor  the  elimination  of  the  present  bracket  schedule  and  the 
establishment  instead  of  a  1  to  12  bracket  and  an  over  12  square 
feet  bracket,  making  only  two  brackets  in  all. 

Under  a  flat  rate  of  duty  at  22  J  cents  per  square  foot,  importations, 
especially  in  sizes  up  to  5  square  feet,  now  covered  by  the  two  smaller 
brackets,  and  which  constituted  86  per  cent  of  the  entire  importation 
in  1907,  would  practically  cease,  and  the  government  revenue  from 
import  plate  glass  would  after  a  short  period  be  materially  reduced  or 
almost  entirely  cut  off. 

The  contention  of  the  American  plate-dass  manufacturers  that  they 
are  not  amply  protected  on  the  two  smaller  bracket  sizes,  now  dutiable 
at  8  and  10  cents  per  square  foot,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary high  rates  on  the  two  larger  bracket  sizes,  now  dutiable  at 
22^  and  35  cents  per  square  foot,  has  more  than  offset  the  inadequate 
rates  of  protection,  and  of  which  they  have  seldom  been  able  to  take 
fuU  advantage. 

We,  however,  agree  with  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  that  the 
present  bracket  schedule  (which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  tariff  of  1883, 
when  the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  poUshed  cylinder  and  crown  glass  was  extensively  used  and 
represented  a  large  proportion  of  the  importations)  is  now  and  has 
long  since  been  an  improper  classification  for  plate  glass,  and  it  has 
created  a  condition  wnich  makes  the  comparative  selling  prices  of 
plates  in  the  different  bracket  sizes  at  unjust  and  inequitable  rates, 
which  under  the  dutv  we  recommend  would  be  materially  corrected 
and  plate  glass  would  then  be  sold  on  a  much  more  honest  and  staple 
basis. 

We  recoijamend  the  establishment  of  an  import  duty  on  the  follow- 
ing basis,  to  wit,  plate  glass  from  1  to  12  square  feet,  15  cents  per 
square  foot;  over  12  square  feet,  30  cents  per  square  foot. 

This,  in  our  judgment,  will  fuUv  protect  the  American  plate-glass 
manufacturers  against  any  and  all  lower  cost  conditions  in  Europe. 
and  at  which  rate  a  fair  and  honest  competition  can  still  be  maintained 
on  the  high  grades  of  plate  glass  used  for  mirror  purposes,  which  rep- 
resent our  raw  material  ana  which  the  American  manufacturers  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  or  furnish  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  demands  in  this  coimtry  and  which  quaUty  or  grades  of  plate 
glass  has  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  represented  almost  the 
entire  importations  from  Europe. 

Furthermore^  the  duty  we  recommend  at  the  above-mentioned 
rate  would  be  fair  and  just  to  all  interests,  including  the  public,  and 
an  equitable  revision  of  the  glass  schedule,  which  would  also  not  inter- 
fere or  effect  the  government  revenues  now  being  derived  from  import 
plate  glass,  as  any  possible  reduction  in  volume  would  be  offset  by  the 
mcreased  rates  on  the  now  two  lower  bracket  sizes,  which  in  the  year 
1907  represented  86  per  cent  of  all  the  importations. 
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In  connection  with  the  above,  and  in  the  event  the  duty  we  recom- 
mend on  polished  plate  glass  is  favorably  considered,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity cany  with  it  a  corresponding  change  in  paragraph  102,  covering 
cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  and  paragraph  105,  covering  cast 
polished  plate  silvered,  cyhnder  and  crown  glass  silvered,  and  looking- 
glass  plates,  and  part  of  paragraph  112,  covering  mirrors  not  over  144 
square  inches,  with  paragraphs  106  and  107  left  unchapged. 
Trusting  this  petition  will  receive  careful  consideration,  we  are 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Masson  &  Ck>.  MmBOB  Works, 
Per  F.  P.  Seiler,  Secretary. 

LoxnsviLLE  Silvering  and  Bevelino  C!o., 
By  C.  Georgel,  Proprietar. 

Bills  Mirror  Pi^te  Co., 
By  H.  E.  Bills,  Manager. 

Falls  Crrr  Mirror  Works, 
By  J.  L.  Staib,  President. 

National  Mirror  and  Sand  Blasting  Co., 
By  Fred  Burge,  President  and  Treasurer. 


W.   L.   KAHV.    FOE   COMMITTEE  OF   PLATE   GLASS   MAVUFAC- 
TUEERS,  FILES  PETITIONS  OF  PLATE  GLASS  JOBBERS. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  9, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  the  petitions  of  various 
prominent  plate  glass  jobbers  of  the  United  States,  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  me  with  the  request  that  they  should  be  sent  to  you. 

Will  you  kindly  give  them  consideration  and  have  acknowledg- 
ment made  of  the  receipt  of  same  to  me,  and  advise  whether  or  not 
same  will  appear  as  a  portion  of  the  printed  record,  and  9blige. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  Kann, 
By  CoMMrrTEE  of  Plate  Glass  Manufacturers. 


230  to  240  South  Thirtieth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Mardi  6,  1909. 
XToMMrrTEE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlebien:    Because  of  the  present  discussion  of  a  change  in 
tariff  on  plate  glass,  the  undersigned,  being  among  the  largest  jobbers 
of  plate  glass  in  the  United  States,  feel  that  you  might  wish  to  hear 
from  us  on  the  subject. 

We  believe  firmly  in  protection  to  American  industries.  A  flat 
rate  of  tariff  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  transaction  of  our 
business  nor  will  it  place  any  burden  unjustly  on  the  consumer,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  supply  plate  glass 
in  quantities  and  sizes  as  required  by  the  country,    /^ev  nave 
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•IwaTB  olaimed  that  they  could  not  furnish  the  smaU  sizes,  except 
at  a  great  loss^  under  the  Dinsley  tariff. 

We  are  fanuliar  enough  i^tn  tne  process  of  manufacture  to  realize 
that  a  flat  cost  is  the  omj  kind  that  can  be  fimired  and,  therefore,  a 
flat  rate  of  duty  to  take  care  of  the  difference  between  cost  of  manu- 
facture in  this  country  and  abroad,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  should 
be  the  proper  solution. 

Respiectrully  submitted. 

Hires  Turner  Glass  Company, 
S.  C.  GnjcoRE,  Secretary. 

Petitions  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
Forman,  Ford  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Mmn^  A.  E.  Clenhem,  vice- 
president;  Stewart  Carey  Glass  Co.,  J.  N.  Carey,  president,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Camnbell  Glass  and  Paint  Co.,  A.  N.  Neilson,  vice- 
president;  Cx>ndie-Neale  Glass  Co.,  H.  D.  Condie,  president;  West 
St.  Louis  Glass  Co.^  D.  J.  Mumam,  president;  M.  Kahn  Glass  Co., 
Mlton  Kahn,  president;  Hadley  Dean  Glass  Co.,  L.  G.  Hadley, 
president,  all  of  St.  Louis. 


THE  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  PLATE  GLASS  COMPAHT  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MEVTAL  BRIEF  DT  AHSWER  TO  STATEMEITTS  MADE. 

PrrrgBURG,  Pa.,  March  9, 1909. 

COMMnTBB  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

WaahingUmj  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  note  that  Semon  Bache  &  Co.  have  filed  another 
brief  with  you  relative  to  our  request  for  proper  protection  in  the 
proposed  bill  under  consideration  by  your  committee. 

They  seem  to  think  that  argument  and  arithmetic  are  all  that  is 
involved  or  necessary  (quite  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  based 
on  fact  or  on  mere  assumed  knowledge  of  conditions).  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  question  of  argument  or  arithmetic,  but  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  facts,  and  we  have  given  you  nothing  else.  If  these  facts 
show  ignorance  on  their  part,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
admitted  when  personally  before  your  committee  that  thev  have 
never  been  engaged  in  tne  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  know 
nothing  about  it. 

The  l>urden  of  their  last  brief  seems  to  hinge  principally  on  two 
matters. 

First,  the  German  tariff,  concerning  which  Semon  Bache  &  Co. 
offer  no  information  or  argument  which  in  any  wise  weakens  the 
prime  fact,  that  the  German  tariff  is  conceded  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  carefully  and  scientifically  constructed  tariffs  that  has  ever 
been  enacted,  and  that  this  tariff  does  grant  the  German  manufac- 
turers a  flat  rate  of  $0.1242  per  square  foot  protection  on  all  sizes, 
irrespective  of  area.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  works  in  Germany 
were  built  by  French  and  Belgian  capitalists  emphasizes  the  fair  and 
liberal  attitude  of  the  Grerman  Government  toward  those  engaged  in 
the  industrv;  and  it  also  shows  that  their  tariff  has  worked  to  the 
benefil^of  tne  country,  because  it  compelled  the  St.  Boch  Company 
to  build  a  works  in  Germany  in  order  to  hold  that  market.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  German  tariff,  I  take  it,  that  the  Belgian  companies^ 
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would  have  manufactured  this  glass  at  home  and  exported  it  to  Ger« 
many.  This  is  just  what  Semon  Bache  &  Co.  would  like  to  have  the 
foreign  manufacturers  do  with  regard  to  the  American  market.  They 
would  like  to  have  the  duty  put  down  so  low  that  American  factories 
could  be  thrown  out  of  busmess  and  the  American  market  supplied 
with  foreign  glass,  thereby  increasing  their  business  as  importers,  out 
of  which  tney  have  made  millions.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding their  wealth  and  their  arguments  about  the  large  profits 
they  claim  have  been  made  by  the  American  manufacturers,  they  have 
never  invested  a  dollar  in  the  industry,  although  they  have  been 
invited  to  do  so  repeatedly.  The  rates  of  duty  they  si^gest,  if  applied 
to  the  imports  of  tne  last  few  years,  would  only  have  yielded  a  revenue 
equal  to  half  the  protection  afforded  by  the  German  Government, 
and  with  the  much  higher  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  production  in 
this  country  than  exist  in  Germany,  we  certainly  ought  to  receive 
much  higher  protection  under  the  proposed  new  tariff  than  Germany 
provides. 

Their  statement  that  they  * 'stand  firmly  upon  the  Republican' 
platform  of  1908"  is  manifestly  insincere.  The  very  heavy  imports 
of  plate  glass  under  5  square  feet  are  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 

E resent  duty  is  too  low  and  does  not  measure  the  difference  in  cost 
etween  domestic  and  foreign  cost,  let  alone  the  promised  margin  of 
profit;  and  yet  they  propose  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  It  is  easy 
to  see  where  their  interests  as  importers  stand. 

The  second  point  that  seems  to  give  them  special  concern  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  tried  to  make  it  plain  to  you  in  our  last  brief  that 
they  knew  better  than  to  lay  before  you  arguments  based  upon  a 
supposed  selling  price  for  the  ^rear  1900  of  30^  cents  per  square  foot. 
To  justify  their  error,  they  go  into  an  elaborate  argument  and  calcu- 
lation covering  a  page  and  a  half,  which  closes  with  the  statement 
thatr— 

We  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  the  Belling  price  as  stated  in  the  census  of  1900  ia 
correct. 

Here  again  it  is  not  a  question  of  argument  and  arithmetic;  it  is  a 
question  of  fact,  and  we  stated  that  fact  in  our  previous  brief  when 
we  said  that  this  company  received  for  its  factory  product  during 
the  year  1900  $0.3877  per  square  foot,  and  just  to  show  you  that  they 
know  better  and  that  tney  are  trving  to  mislead,  we  quote  the  factory 
stock  sheet  and  cut-size  prices  that  were  current  in  the  year  1900: 


sites  from  1  to  8  feet 

Blses  from  3  to  5  feet 

Slses  from  6  to  10  feet. . . 
Sizes  from  10  to  25  feet. . 
Slses  from  25  to  fiO  feet. . 
Sixes  from  50  to  100  feet. 
Slses  from  100  to  120  feet 


The  cut  sizes  were  f .  o.  b.  factory:  the  stock  sizes  were  less  freight, 
which  would  mean  a  deduction  of  n'om  1  to  2  cents  per  sau«re  foot 
on  stock  sheets,  according  to  the  location  of  the  factory  T"ftgiTig  ship- 
ment. Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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A  most  casual  examination  of  these  prices,  even  without  any  arith- 
metic, is  enough  to  convince  anyone  except  Semon  Bache  &  Co., 
who,  by  reason  of  their  long  connection  with  the  business,  know  it  to 
be  true  that  these  prices  would  of  necessity  yield  a  much  higher  aver- 
age price  than  30^  cents.  Of  course  their  purpose  in  claiming  that 
30^  cents  was  the  selling  price  is  to  sustain  their  erroneous  contention 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  lower  than  it  actually  is.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  their  facts  and  arithmetic  are  both  wrong,  the  whole 
chain  of  ar^ment  by  which  they  reach  their  conclusions  is  fallacious. 

As  additional  proof  on  the  same  subject,  if  it  be  necessary,  we 
quote  from  their  orief : 

In  the  first  place,  the  thirteen  million  odd  feet  at  Mr.  Clause's  alleged  selling  price 
of  $0.3877  per  square  foot  figure  a  total  of  15,287,121.  The  census  of  1900  gives  the 
total  value  of  the  16,883,578  square  feet  produced  in  the  United  States  in  uiat  year 
as  $5,168,598,  which  is  considerably  less  than  Mr.  Clause's  statement  of  the  value  of 
the  fittsbuig  Plate  Ghiss  Company's  production  alone. 

Inasmuch  as  our  sales  actually  amounted  to  $5,287,362.50,  this 
conclusively  proves  that  the  total  value  of  the  total  American  pro- 
duction taken  from  the  census  had  reference  to  cost  of  production 
and  not  to  sales. 

As  to  their  paragraph  with  regard  to  the  profits  of  our  jobbing  busi- 
ness for  the  year  1900,  which  they  compare  with  their  own  profits 
(without  ^ving  any  figures),  I  wisn  to  say  that,  while  their  concern 
has  been  m  business  for  a  very  long  period,  there  was  an  interim,  of 
which  the  year  1900  was  a  part,  during  which  they  were  not  extensively 
engaged  in  the  handUn^  ox  plate  dass  as  jobbers.  In  fact,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  their  joobing  ousiness  in  plate  dass  during  that 
year  was  very  small.  Hence  a  comparison  of  their  business  for  that 
year  is  not  relevant,  and  we  venture  the  statement  that,  so  far  as  the 
jobbers  of  the  United  States  who  handle  American  plate  glass  exten- 
sively are  concerned,  there  has  been  no  year  within  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  when  they,  as  a  whole,  have  done  such  a  profitable 
business  in  plate  glass  as  was  done  that  year.  It  was  also  a  very 
profitable  year  for  the  jobbing  of  American  window  glass,  which  con- 
tributed to  our  profits — three  of  our  leading  warehouses  alone  making 
over  (150,000  in  jobbing  art  and  window  glass — but  in  which  Semon 
Bache  &  Co.  did  not  participate,  as  they  have  preferred  to  import 
and  handle  foreign  window  glass,  as  well  as  plate  glass.  Their  atti- 
tude has  always  been  hostile  to  the  American  industry,  because  on 
the  whole  they  have  found  their  policy  immensely  profitable  in  the 
long^  run.    We  do  not  think  our  results  were  at  all  out  of  line  with  the 

{profits  made  proportionately  by  other  well-managed  jobbing  houses 
or  the  same  favorable  period.,  and  attach  hereto,  marked  "  Exhibit  A," 
an  affidavit  from  Messrs.  Tyler  &  Hippach  (one  of  several  prominent 
jobbers  in  Chicago),  showing  that  tney  made  $82,2.69.04  that  year, 
which  isvproportionately  quite  as  much  as  our  warehouses  made  that 
vear  (1900).  Unfortunately,  however,  other  years,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  very  much  less  satisfactory. 

The  cost  given  by  us  when  oefore  your  committee  in  November, 
1908,  covers  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding,  and  is  corrob- 
orated by  the  statements  and  brief  field  with  you  Feoruary  11,  1909, 
and  signed  by  all  the  other  manufacturers  individually.  The  cost 
for  1908  could  not  be  included  because  the  year  had  not  expired. 
Our  cost  for  the  year  1908  was  $0.2871  per  square  foot,  as  actually 
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shown  by  our  books.  Not  a  penny  was  added  or  deducted  in  order 
that  the  fig[ures  might  have  a  oeanng  upon  the  tariff  question.  The 
cost  you  will  notice  is  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent  lower  than  the 
average  cost  for  the  period  referred  to;  but  we  had  a  better  gas  sup- 
ply than  usual — so  much  so  that  we  were  able  to  run  our  boilers 
with  ^as  for  a  part  of  the  time,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  and 
most  Kinds  of  materials  were  lower  during  1908.  due  to  the  business 
depression  following  the  panic,  than  they  had  been  during  boom 
times,  and  also  that  labor  oeing  plentiful  we  were  able  to  make  some 
reductions  in  wages  and  to  weed  out  inefficient  workmen  and  replace 
them  with  men  of  greater  efficiency,  and  the  output  per  man  was 
much  better  than  it  had  been  any  year  for  some  time.  When  labor 
was  scarce  and  insubordinate,  due  to  the  fact  that  every  man  knew 
he  could  get  employment  immediately  should  he  lose  his  job,  it  was 
impossible  to  replace  men,  even  if  they  were  inefficient,  or  to  main- 
tain such  discipline  as  was  necessary  to  get  out  a  full  production. 
With  the  return  of  boom  times,  which  we  trust  will  come  with  the 
creation  of  a  satisfactory  tariff,  the  prices  of  materials  and  wa^ 
will  again  advance  and  tnese  advantages  will  disappear.  In  consid 
erine  any  problem  of  this  kind  a  penod  of  years,  covering  varying 
conditions  rather  than  any  brief  interval,  should  be  taken  mto  con- 
sideration in  order  to  reach  an  equitable  conclusion. 

As  to  their  statement — ''that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase 
in  cost  since  the  year  1900" — this  is  not  a  correct  reference  to  our 
statement.  We  said  there  had  been  a  large  increase,  be^nning  with 
(not  since)  the  year  1900.  In  fact,  the  increase  started  in  1899,  and 
was  greater  in  1900  than  in  any  other  one  year  during  the  period 
referred  to. 

There  is  still  another  effort  to  mislead  your  committee  in  their 
arithmetic  about ''  an  additional  tax  from  the  consumer  of  $2,7002000." 
We  have  at  no  time  stated  that  the  production  of  plate  glass  m  the 
United  States  was  40,000,000  feet.  The  consumption,  however,  is 
about  that  figure — perhaps  somewhat  in  excess  of  tnat.  The  imports 
(6,000,000  feet)  to  which  they  refer  can  not  be  added,  because  the 
total  consumption  under  5  square  feet  already  includes  the  imports, 
and  the  total  is  considerably  less  than  20,000,000  feet.  Furthermore, 
their  conclusion  would  be  wrong  even  if  the  consumption  were 
20,000,000  feet,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  increase  in  duty  would 
not  be  13^  cents  per  square  foot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  averaM 
duty  collected  for  the  year  1907  was  about  12  cents,  so  that  the 
increase  suggested  by  the  manufacturers  would  only  be  about  10 
cents  instead  of  13^  cents.  With  an  increase  of  10  cents  per  square 
foot,  as  against  the  average  duty  heretofore  collected,  the  ract  would 
still  remain  that  the  manufacturer  could  not  get  his  increase  on  all 
of  the  glass  under  5  square  feet  actually  consumed,  because  it  is  a 
fact  which  can  not  be  controverted,  and  which  Semon  Bache  &  Co. 
very  well  know,  that  a  very  large  part  of  this  glass  has  always  been 
sold  to  the  consumer  at  prices  very  much  below  that  which  would 
be  represented  by  the  full  addition  of  the  duty  to  the  selling  price. 
The  auty  has  only  applied  to  those  high  grades  of  glass  whicn  are 
used  for  mirror  purposes,  all  the  other  glass  under  5  square  feet  in 
area  used  for  other  purposes  having  always  been  sold  at  prices  that 
were  very  much  lower,  irrespective  of  the  duty.  Furthermore,  their 
onclusion  loses  sight  entiray  of  the  fact  that  tJhe  proposed  tariff 
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would  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on  all  sizes  oyer  10  square 
feet,  which  in  any  event  using  their  own  kind  of  arithmetic,  would 
laigely  offset  the  conclusion  reached. 

They  again  allude  to  our  ''enormous  expense''  in  ''remodeling 
plants,"  to  depreciation  charges  "amounting  to  millions"  and  that 
'^'the  public  shall  pay"  "for  blunders  made  by 'the  last  generation 
of  plate-glass  manufacturers,"  etc.  We  wish  again  to  state  that  our 
charges  nare  been  entirely  reasonable,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  in 
the  aggregate,  and  that  we  hare  simply  done  what  every  manufac- 
turingbusiness  must  do  if  it  is  to  perpetuate  itself,  i.  e.,  we  have 
made  those  changes  that  have  naturally  grown  out  or  experience  and 
the  development  of  the  business,  such  as  are  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  of  modem  methods  and  improvements.  If  these  be  blunders, 
then  all  progress  is  fruitless,  and  the  only  wise  course  is  to  wait  until 
stagnation  and  dry  rot  pnt  us  out  of  busmess.  If  a  business  will  not 
pay  for  its  own  natural  development  what  would  become  of  it! 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
Per  W.  L.  Clause,  PresHenL 


Exhibit  A. 

March  4,  1909. 
Look  A.  Hippach,  secretary  and  treafiurer  of  Tyler  &  Hippach  (Incorporated),  an 
lUinoifl  corporation,  states  that  during  the  year  1900  the  profits  of  said  corporation 
were  182,269.04,  and  that  these  figures  were  taken  direct  from  the  books  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  that  year. 

Louis  A.  Hifpaoh. 
State  or  Ilunois,  Covnty  of  Cook,  u: 

Louis  A.  Hippach,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  above  statement  is  true  and 
correct. 
[ssAL.]  William  Campbell, 

Notary  PubVc 
My  commission  expires  June  26,  1911. 


OliASS  MARBLES. 

[Paragiapfa  112.] 

THE  STBOBEI  ft  WILKESf  CO.,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  OBJECTS  TO 
STJOOESTED  DTCBEASE  OF  DUTT  OH  GLASS  MABBLES. 

691  Broadway,  New  York, 

January  2S,  1909. 

COHMXTTlfiE  ON  WaTS  AND  MbANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  Noting  an  application  tor  an  increase  of  duty  on 
glass  marbles,  appearing  in  report  of  the  Tariff  Hearings  of  January 
5, 1909,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  call  to  your  attention  what  percentage 
of  increase  is  demanded. 

You  will  find  from  Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached,  that  the  rate  of 
duty  proposed  by  Daniel  C.  Ripley,  president  of  the  United  States 
Glass  Company,  would  average  from  94  per  cent  to  273  per  cei^. 
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We  wish  further  to  state  that  the  entire  importation  of  glass  marbles 
in  the  year  1905  amounted  to  $21,412;  in  1906,  $23,975.  We  have 
no  report  as  to  the  importations  in  the  years  1907  and  1908,  but 
know  that  it  has  fallen  off. 

Olasfl  marbles  that  are  imported  are  entirely  different  styles  than 
those  made  in  the  United  States,  and  although  we  sell  the  miported, 
we  dso  supply  our  customers  with  the  domestic  makes  as  well. 

To  our  miowled^e  there  have  been  but  two  makers  of  fflass  marbles 
in  this  country,  Messrs.  M.  F.  Christensen  &  Son,  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  Barberton  Glass  Novelty  Company,  Barberton,  Ohio.  The 
latter  factory  discontinued  last  year,  out  we  imderstand  intends  to 
resume. 

We  beUeve  that  there  are  as  many  glass  marbles  made  here  as  are 
imported,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  styles  being  entirely  different, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  duty  should  be  increased,  or  to  ask  for  a 
prohibitive  duty  such  as  has  been  proposed. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Stbobel  &  Wilken  Co., 
E.  Strobel,  President. 


Exhibit  A. 
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K.  F.  GHBISTESrSESr  ft  SOSf,  AKROH,  OHIO,  ASK  A  SPEGIFIG  CLAS- 
SIFICATIOH  AKD  ISfCBEASE  FOB  GLASS  MABBLES. 

Akbon,  Ohio,  February  S,  1909. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

WdshingtoTif  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  submit  our  "views  in  the  matter  of 
manufacturing  glass  marbles  and  caster  balls. 

In  October,  1904,  we  started  a  small  factory  here  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  manufacturing  this  product.  From  that 
time  on  we  have  labored  along,  but  to  great  disadvantage  with  our 
foreign  competitors,  it  being  possible  to  put  imported  glass  marbles 
on  our  American  market;  for  example,  No.  0  imported  glass  marbles 
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are  offered  to  the  trade  in  this  country  at  $1.57  per  thousand  against 
our  No.  0  glass  marbleSi  with  an  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  here 
of  $2.80  per  thousand.  The  principal  element  in  our  problem  being 
labor,  at  which  we  also  labor  to  great  disadvantage  with  our  foreign 
competitors  in  the  price  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  it;  we  have,  how- 
ever, maintained  our  unequal  struggle  with  manufacturers  from 
abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  our  industry  alive,  but  scarcely 
more;,  we  are,  however,  capable  of  survival  but  of  almost  indefinite 
extension  if,  during  the  crucial  period  the  principle  of  giving  adequate 
protection  to  our  mdustry  during  the  time  it  is  actually  needed  it 
applies  to  our  case.  We  feel  that  this  industry  is  one  which  fulfills 
ail  the  conditions  required  for  the  free  and  generous  application  of 
the  protective  principle;  it  is  literally  an  infant  industry;  the  protec- 
tion which  it  absolutely  requires  is  a  protection  against  foreign  poorly 
paid  hand  labor^  and  m  favor  of  domestic  high  class  skilled  labor. 

The  consumption  annually  of  marbles  and  caster  balls  in  the  United 
States  is  very  great,  and  an  adequate  duty  should  therefore  be  placed 
on  all  glass  marbles  and  castor  balls  imported  into  the  United  otates. 
In  our  case  we  are  not  demanding,  but  respectfully  ask,  your  honor- 
able Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  consider  for  us  a  duty  of  $1 
Ser  thousand,  and,  if  possible,  the  retontion  of  the  present  ad  valorem 
uty  on  all  glass  marbles  and  castor  balls. 

We  would  also  ask  that  a  new  schedule  in  the  tariff  law  be  made  to 
cover  glass  marbles  and  castor  balls,  if  such  is  not  upon  record 
already. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  F.  Chbistensen  &  Son, 
Per  M,  F.  Chbistensen. 


STAINED  OLASS. 

[Fta«niph  112.] 

IXPQRTIiXS  BEQTTEST  THAT  STAINED  GLASS  FOB  CHUBCHES 
BE  ICADE  DUTIABLE  AT  TWENTT-FIVE  FEB  CENT. 

32  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

February  4, 1909. 
CoMMrrrsB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Gbntlehbn:  On  behalf  of  the  importers  of  stained  window  glass 
and  Btained-slass  windows.  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  in 
reply  to  briers  filed  on  benalf  of  various  manufacturers  or  stained- 
glass  windows  in  this  country: 

Prior  to  the  McEonley  tariff  of  1890,  stained-glass  windows  por- 
trajing  bibUcal  and  rel^ous  subjects  imported  oy  or  for  churches, 
or  for  presentation  to  churches,  were  imported  free  of  duty  under 

{provisions  in  the  free  lists  of  the  various  tariffs  for  paintings  imported 
or  the  use  or  for  presentation  to  societies  incorporated  for  religious 
purposes. 

When  the  McKinley  tariff  was  formed,  the  manufacturers  of  stained 
glass  in  this  country  made  urgent  representations  to  Congress  that 

75041— H.  Doc.  1605,  60-2— vol  S 10 
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the  stainedyglass  window  industTV  was  an  infant  industry  in  this 
country  entitled  to  protection,  and  that  if  protection  were  accorded 
to  it  it  could  be  developed  and  largely  supply  the  demand  in  this 
country.  Moved  by  these  representations,  the  committee  made  a 
specific  provision  for  stained-glass  windows  and  stained  window  glass 
at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  expressly  exempted  from  the  paragraph 
providing  for  paintings  presented  to  churches  stained  window  glass 
and  stained-glass  windows. 

The  paragraph  providing  for  paintings  imported  by  or  for  the  use 
of  churches  did  not  contam  this  exception,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  in  the  case  of  United  States  t?.  rerry  (146  U.  S.,  71),  that  in 
view  of  the  other  provisions  of  Confess  tlus  exception  must  be  con- 
sidered as  implied  in  the  paragraph  providing  for  importations  for 
churches. 

From  1890  until  the  present  time  the  rates  of  duty  asked  for  by 
the  manufacturers  of  stained-glass  windows  have  I>een  continuedf, 
and  the  prediction  made  by  those  who  asked  for  protection  has  been 
verified,  and  the  stained-glass  window  industry  m  this  country  has 
tlurived  and  developed  until  there  are  now  a  few  lai^e  houses  and  a 
number  of  small  ones  who  are  doing  a  large  and  prosperous  business 
in  this  line. 

In  spite  of  the  way  in  which  their  industry  has  thrived  and  devel- 
oped imder  the  present  duty  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  the  manu- 
facturers are  now  demanding  increased  protection.  An  example  of 
the  moderation  of  their  demands  is  furnished  by  the  application  of 
the  Von  Gerichten  Art  Glass  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  whose 
application  will  be  found  in  tariff  hearing.  They  ask  that  tnere  be 
substituted  for  the  present  duty  a  specinc  rate  of  $2  per  square  foot 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  the  statement  that  this  will  just 
bring  up  the  cost  of  the  European  window  in  New  York  with  that 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  allowing  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  company  furnishes  in  its  application  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  European  and  American  cost.  In  this  statement,  under  tbs 
number  5,  they  state  that  165  square  feet  are  used  for  the  window, 
and  that  the  total  European  cost  is  $120.50.  It  reouires  a  veiy 
simple  mathematical  calculation  to  see  that  if  a  tax  or  $2  a  square 
foot  is  put  on  165  square  feet  it  will  amount  to  $330,  and  that  if  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  assessed  on  a  foreign  cost  of  $120.50  it  will 
amount  to  $24.10.  Adding  these  two  proposed  duties  together  we 
have  a  duty  of  $354.60  proposed  for  a  window  on  which  the  foreign 
value  is  $120.20,  a  duty  of  294  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  startling  proposition  that  the  duty  on  any 
article  where  a  prosperous  industry  has  been  built  up  in  this  country 
should  suddenly  be  changed  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  294  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  claim  that  the  established  industry  needs 
protection. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  with  slight  exceptions 
the  use  of  stained-glass  windows  is  for  churches.  It  has  hem.  the 
policy  of  Congress,  recognized  in  innumerable  tariff  acts,  to  favor  the 
cause  of  religion  by  allowing  the  free  importation  of  articles  intended 
to  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  striking  out  of  all  provisions 
for  free  entry  as  to  stained-glass  windows  imported  for  churches  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1890  and  continued  in  succeeding  tariffs  was  a  pronounced 
and  radical  exception  to  the  general  policy  of  Congress,  and  we  respect- 
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foUy  submit  that  it  went  far  enough  in  1890  and  that  it  should  not 
be  extended  any  further. 

The  present  tariff,  while  it  has  imposed  a  severe  and  in  many 
instances  very  burdensome  tax  upon  churches  or  upon  those  whose 
religious  inclinations  have  prompted  them  to  make  gifts  of  beautiful 
devotional  works  of  art  to  churches,  has  afforded  the  Government  a 
substantial  revenue.  The  demand  of  the  protected  manufacturers 
now  is  that  the  tariff  shall  be  placed  so  high  as  to  practically  bar  out 
all  foreign  stained-glass  windows,  and  compel  the  churches,  and  those 
who  would  be  disposed  to  enrich  their  edifices  by  gifts  of  an  artistic 
character,  to  either  go  without  this  part  of  their  church  decoration  or 

Say  whatever  price  for  such  articles  the  domestic  manufacturers  see 
t  to  charge.  In  other  words,  the  cause  of  religion  is  to  suffer  in 
order  to  enrich  a  few  manufacturers. 

We  respectfully  protest  against  the  yielding  to  any  such  demand 
by  Congress. 

We  urgentlv  insist  that  the  present  duty  on  this  class  of  article 
should  be  reduced  and  not  increased.  These  manufacturers  have 
had  eighteen  years  in  which  to  put  their  industry  on  its  feet.  They 
have  not  only  succeeded  in  putting  it  on  its  feet,  but  have  made  it  a 
very  strong  and  thriving  industry.  They  are  more  than  holding  their 
own  against  foreign  competition,  and  instead  of  importuning  Confess 
for  fu^her  protection  they  ought  to  be  disposed  to  make  concessions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  manufacturers  claim  that  by  enormously 
increasing  the  duty  the  Government  would  receive  at  least  five 
times  as  much  revenue  as  at  present,  besides  placing  the  American 
establishments  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  grades  of 
Europe.  How  a  duty  of  294  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  increase  the 
revenues  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  We  can  not  see  why  it  would  not 
in  effect  prohibit  foreign  importations.  It  would  undoubtedlv  place 
the  American  establismnents  in  a  position  to  compete  not  only  with 
the  cheaper  but  with  any  grades  of  stained-glass  windows  from 
Eilrope. 

The  figures  that  are  given  in  the  application  of  these  domestic  manu- 
facturers for  labor  in  various  countries  in  Europe  are  accompanied  by 
no  statement  as  to  the  autho^ty  on  which  they  are  given,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  very  far  from  being  correct.  We  submit  that 
hearsay  evidence  on  this  question  of  wages  or  cost  of  production  should 
not  be  accepted.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mmd.  in  connection 
with  these  statements  as  to  the  lower  wages  paid  to  European  work- 
men, that  the  American  manufacturer  requires  and  obtains  from  his 
worKmen  nearly  twice  as  much  work  in  a  given  number  of  hours  as 
can  be  obtained  from  corresponding  workmen  in  a  European  estab- 
lishment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  applying  for 
increased  protection  furnish  any  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  their 
business  since  1890,  the  amount  of  their  profits,  and,  if  they  are  incor- 
porated, the  dividends  which  they  are  paying  on  their  stock.  In 
short,  as  to  all  the  facts  that  are  peculiarly  within  their  own  knowledge 
they  are  reticent  to  the  last  degree,  whereas  as  to  those  on  which  they 
can  have  no  actual  knowledge  they  are  exceedingly  glib. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
depart  any  further  than  it  has  already  done  from  its  policy  of  accord- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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ing  special  privileges  to  religious  or  charitable  institutioDs;  that  the 
stained^lass  industiy  has  had  eighteen  years  of  high  protection  to 
enable  it  to  gain  a  foothold;  that  it  has  gained  a  very  firm  foothold 
and  is  to-day  a  well-established  and  prosperous  business,  and  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  it  is  entirely  proper  that  Congress  should 
withdraw  from  it  some  of  the  protection  it  has  been  enjoying  instead 
of  further  extending  that  protection. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  competition  between  foreign 
and  domestic  stained  ^lass,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  dispute, 
exists  only  as  to  stamed-glass  windows  imported  for  churches,  etc. 
As  to  the  opalescent  and  ornamental  glass,  such  as  is  used  in  private 
houses,  public  buildings,  etc.,  the  domestic  manufacturer  now  enjoys 
a  monopoly,  and  the  foreign  houses  have  not  attempted  and  do  not 
now  seeK  to  compete  with  nim  and  ask  no  change  in  the  existing  law. 

We  therefore  respectfullv  urge  that  the  duty  on  stained-glass  win- 
dows and  stained  wmdow  glass  m  paragraph  112  be,  as  to  importations 
for  the  use  of  or  by  order  of  churches,  reduced  from  45  to  26  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    This  is  the  only  change  we  request. 

W.  WiCKHAM  Smith, 
Counadfor  Importers  of  Stained  Window 

Glass  and  Stained-GUiss  Windows. 


MABBLE. 

[Paragraph  114.] 

THE    ALABAMA    MABBLE    COMPACT,    GAITTTS    QTTABBY,   ALA., 
UBGES  BETEimOSr  OF  DTJTT  OV  MABBLE. 

Qantts  Quabbt,  Ala.,  January  £8,  1909. 

COMMnTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

WasMngton^  D,  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  Alabama  Marble  Company  respectfully  invites 
attention  to  the  memorial  presented  to  your  honorable  committee 
imder  date  of  November  23,  1908^  at  Washington,  D.  C,  bv  the 
majority  of  the  concerns  interested  m  the  marble  trade  in  the  United 
States,  this  company  being  one  of  the  signers  of  the  said  memorial. 
We  strongly  uige  upon  your  honorable  committee  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  requests  contained  in  this  memorial,  all  of  which  we 
consider  very  conservative  and  just  and  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
marble  industry  in  this  country.  We  also  desire  to  submit  for  con- 
sideration the  following  facts  relative  to  the  marble  industry  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  which  we  believe  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  special  consideration: 

There  are  in  Talladega  County,  Ala.,  extensive  deposits  of  marble, 
extending  all  the  way  from  Talladega  Springs,  on  the  Coosa  River,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Talladega,  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  The  marble 
is  generally  white  or  blue,  with  more  or  less  clouding  and  veining. 
It  generally  lies  under  the  valley,  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  50  or  60  feet, 
witn  occasional  outcroppings  at  intervals.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  several  deposits  of  different  geological  ages,  but  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  county  for  marble  has  never  been  made. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  there  are  enormous  quantities  of 
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this  stone,  sufficient,  if  developed,  to  supply  a  large  demand  for  many 
generations. 

At  a  number  of  isolated  points  on  what  is  beliered  to  be  one  huge 
deposit  quarries  hare  been  opened  in  years  past  and  operated  on  a 
small  scale  by  very  primitive  methods,  for  tne  production  mainly  of 
tombstones  for  local  use.  But  all  of  these  old  workings  have  been 
abandoned  except  two.  One  of  these  is  at  Gantts  Quarry,  Ala.,  on 
property  now  owned  by  this  company,  and  the  other  is  near  Talladega, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Talladega  Marble  Companv.  This  com- 
pany is  the  only  one  attempting  to  operate  on  a  really  commercial 
scale  at  the  present  time.  We  have  invested  a  very  large  sum  of 
mone^,  have  installed  a  modem  and  expensive  plant  for  quarrying 
and  fmishing  the  marble,  and  have  built  up  what  promises  to  be  a 
large  and  flourishing  business,  provided  the  present  scale  of  selling 
prices  can  be  maintained. 

Alabama  marble  is,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  stone  is  concerned, 
of  peculiarljr  fine  and  beautiful  quality.  But  it  lies  deep  in  the 
ground  and  is  expensive  to  quarry.  Much  of  it  is  of  low  grade,  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  objectionable  coloring  matter.  The  low- 
grade  stone  is  so  mixed  with  the  high  grades  that  there  is  much 
waste,  and  the  marble  must  be  actually  sawed  before  it  can  be  prop- 
erly classified  and  p-aded.  A  single  block  generally  yields  two  or 
three  grades  of  marble,  and,  as  is  tne  case  with  most  Ajnerican  mar- 
bles, much  of  it  has  to  be  sold  at  or  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  hi^h-grade  stone,  which  can  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  high- 
priced  imported  marbles,  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  maintain  a 
profitable  business  if  its  price  is  lowered  or  if  the  market  for  the  low- 
grade  stone  is  destroyed  or  seriously  impaired.  The  high-grade 
stone  can  not  be  obtained  at  all  without  quarrying  the  low  grade 
along  with  it. 

Our  property  is  located  far  inland,  where  we  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  water  transportation,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  lai^e 
markets  in  this  country  which  we  can  reach  with  as  low  a  total  freight 
rate  as  Italian  marble.  In  fact  the  existing  tariff  does  not  do  much 
more  than  eijualize  the  freight  rates.  Our  rate  to  New  York,  the 
beet  market  in  this  country,  is  60  cents  per  cubic  foot;  to  Ohio  River 
points,  from  32  to  40  cents:  to  Washington.  46  cents;  to  New  Orleans, 
32  cents.  These  are  carload  rates;  smaller  shipments  take  much 
higher  rates. 

in  Italy  the  marble  is  exposed  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Cracks  or  "heads,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  quarrymen,  can  be 
easily  located  ana  the  stone  quarried  so  as  to  secure  soimd  blocks 
with  certainty.  The  waste  is  simply  dumped  down  the  mountain 
side.  Moreover,  the  quarries  having  a  free  face,  can  be  worked  with 
powder  without  shattering  the  blocl^.  Our  marble  lies  in  a  compact 
mass  underground.  The  heads  are  tightly  closed  by  the  pressure 
and  are  difficult  to  discover  until  after  the  blocks  are  quarried,  when 
it  is  generally  too  late,  as  a  block  with  a  crack  in  it  is  unsound  and  of 
little  value.  We  can  not  blast  the  stone  out,  because  marble  is  a 
coi^fined  mass,  is  liable  to  be  shattered  by  the  powder:  not  only  the 
blocks  that  are  blown  out  are  shattered,  but  the  lorce  or  the  explosion 
causes  new  cracks  extending  into  the  solid  mass  below,  so  tnat  an 
ondergroimd  quarry  that  has  been  blasted  is  always  seriously  dam- 
aged and  often  ruined.  Consequently  the  blocks  have  to  be  labori^ 
ously  cut  out  with  channeling  machines,  and  it  costs  just  as  much,  and 
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sometimes  more,  to  remove  the  unsoimd  material  as  the  sound. 
Moreoyer,  the  unsound  material  has  to  be  hauled  away  to  a  dump  at 
considerable  expense. 

The  highest  wages  paid  in  the  Italian  quarries  is  about  60  cents 
per  day;  the  lowest  in  our  quarry  is  $1.25,  and  some  men  in  the  finish- 
mg  plant  get  as  much  as  $5.     Foremen  with  us  get  from  $90  to  $125 

Eer  month.  Our  statement  as  to  wages  paid  in  Italian  quarries  is 
ased  upon  information  obtained  from  an  Italian  gentleman  familiar 
with  conditions  in  those  quarries. 

Italian  marble  has  lon^  been  a  standard,  not  only  because  the 
stone  is  of  undeniably  high  grade,  but  also  because  the  blocks  are  so 
uniform  in  quality  that  all  the  slabs  or  pieces  from  a  block  can  be 
used  together,  so  that  the  manufacturer  in  using  them  does  not  haye 
to  allow  for  any  waste  excent  that  naturally  due  to  sawing  and 
cutting  large  blocks  into  small  pieces  or  slabs.  With  the  American 
marbles,  especially  tho^e  best  suited*for  the  interior  finish  of  build- 
ings, like  Alabama  marble,  the  producer  must  stand  the  waste  and 
expense  due  to  the  fact  that  pieces  from  one  block  or  slab  are  not 
always  of  one  grade.  Hence  not  only  is  it  more  expensiye  to  quarry 
the  American  marbles;  it  is  also  more  expensiye  to  prepare  them  for 
the  market. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  named  above,  however,  the 
best  grades  of  the  American  marbles  can  compete,  at  present  prices, 
with  the  Italian,  because  these  last  grades  are  at  least  as  fine,  and 
often  finer,  than  the  Italian  marble  with  which  they  compete.  But 
if  the  tariff  is  removed  or  seriously  reduced,  the  price  of  Italian  mar- 
bles would  almost  certainly  fall  below  the  point  at  which  the  American 
marbles  could  successfully  compete  with  them.  The  finer  grades  of 
American  marble  could  still  be  sold,  but  the  lower  ^ades  could  not, 
apd  unless  a  market  is  found  for  them  the  quarnring  for  the  finer 
grades  alone  could  not  be  carried  on  at  a  profit.  In  the  majority  of 
commercial  buildings  a  small  difference  ia  price  will  often  determine 
the  question  in  favor  of  a  marble  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  its  higher- 
priced  competitors.  Under  existing  conditions  this  enables  even  the 
medium-grade  American  marbles  to  find  a  market.  But  where  both 
quahty  and  price  are  against  a  marble,  it  has  no  chance  at  all.  The 
very  condition  that  now  enables  the  American  marbles  of  medium 

frade  to  find  a  market  would  operate  in  favor  of  the  better  grades  of 
talian  as  against  the  best  grades  of  American  marble  if  the  tariff  is 
removed  or  seriously  reduced.  So  that  the  American  marbles  would 
probably  be  driven  entirely  out  of  the  market  if  this  were  done. 
Those  used  mainly  for  exterior  work  might  hold  their  own  against 
Italian  marbles,  which  are  not  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather 
in  this  climate.  But  even  these  American  maroles  would  then  find 
a  formidable  competitor  in  the  PenteUiken  marble  from  Greece,  which 
is  making  itself  felt  in  exterior  work  even  now. 

Even  as  it  is  the  American  producers  often  find  the  Italian  marble 
formidable  on  account  of  prices  alone.  This  company  recently  bid 
on  a  large  building  in  Birmmgham,  and  was  underbid  by  a  concern  in 
Cincinnati  proposing  Italian  marble,  although  we  figured  the  work 
on  a  very  narrow  mar^  of  profit,  and  gave  me  owners  the  full  bene- 
fit of  our  favorable  freight  rate. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  removal  or  serious  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  marble  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
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marble  industries  of  this  countir.  Many  millions  of  capital  now 
inyested  in  them  would  be  wiped  out;  thousands  of  men  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment:  in  many  cases  whole  communities  would 
suffer,  and  workmgmen  who  have  acquired  homes  would  be  com- 
pelled, to  give  them  up  and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Inciden- 
tally, a  cessation  of  production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  American 
marble  would  compel  people  of  moderate  and  scanty  means  to  fall 
back  upon  slate,  hmestone,  sandstone,  and  eren  wooden  slabs  for 
marking  the  graves  of  their  dead.  Both  granite  and  the  imported 
marbles  would  be  beyond  their  reach. 

We  frankly  admit  that  we  are  acting  in  our  own  interest  in  asking 
that  the  tariff  on  marble  be  retained.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
large  investment  which  we  have  made  nor  the  profitable  returns 
which  we  hope  and  expect  to  receive  in  the  near  future  if  the  present 
scale  of  prices  can  be  maintained.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  this,  and  that  the  question  of  our  own  success  or  failure 
is  a  sufficient  justification. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  a  question  of  our  self-interest  that  is 
involved.  The  deposits  of  marble  in  Alabama  are  so  large  and  exten- 
sive that  no  one  concern  could  possibly  control  them  alL  A  nimiber 
of  concerns  are  only  awaiting  the  outcome  of  our  venture  to  open  new 
quarries,  or  else  abandon  all  thought  of  Alabama  marble  as  a  specu- 
lative investment.  If  we  succeed  many  others  will  follow  in  our  foot- 
steps.  If  we  fail  Alabama  marble  is  dead  for  another  generation  at 
least.  If  the  marble  industry  is  established  on  a  paying  basis  it  will 
be  among  the  greatest  and  will  be,  by  all  odds,  the  most  permanent  of 
the  mineral  industries  of  the  State.  After  the  coal  and  iron  are  ^one 
there  will  still  be  inexhaustible  supplies  of  marble.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  industry  means  employment  of  thousands  of  men  directly 
in  the  marble  business,  and  a  la^e  volume  of  trade  to  the  many  indus- 
tries that  furnish  us  with  supplies.  The  value  of  marble  is  nearly  all 
labor,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  gross  returns  is  immediately 
paid  to  the  workmen  in  the  form  of  wages.  Once  established,  the 
marble  industry  is  a  thing  of  generations,  not  of  years.  They  began 
to  quarry  marble  at  Carrara  before  the  Christian  era,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  thousands  of  years 
to  come.  So  it  wiD  be  in  Vermont,  and  Geoi^a,  and  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama,  if  the  cheap  labor  and  easier  quarry  conditions  at  Carrara 
are  not  allowed  to  have  full  effect  in  this  country  by  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff. 

The  development  of  a  successful  marble  industiy  calls  for  larse 
capital,  ereat  laith  and  patience,  and  lone-continued  hard  work  on  the 

Eart  of  ULOse  directly  interested.  But  the  community  at  large  shares 
irgely  in  whatever  success  they  may  achieve,  without  having  to  share 
in  their  trials  and  tribulations.  We  feel  therefore  that  there  is  every 
justification  for  asking  your  honorable  committee  to  continue  the  pro- 
tection now  .afforded  to  American  marbles,  not  only  because  of  the 
capital  invested,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  general  good  as  well. 

We  also  feel  that  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  those  imported  lime- 
stones which  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  are  used  for  interior 
finish  be  classified  as  marbles,  and  made  dutiable  as  such. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Alabama  Mabblb  Compaht,      ^ 
John  Stephen  Sbweix,  ^OOg Ic 
Vice-PreaideTU  and  Otnerdi  Manager. 
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B1TILDINO  STONES. 

[Faragrmpha  114, 117,  and  118.] 

STATEMEITT  SUBIOTTBD  BT  FBEVGH  CHAMBER  OF  COIUEBCE, 
HEW  TOBK,  OH  BEHALF  OF  IKPOBTEBS  OF  FBEHGH  STOHES 
FOB  BITILDIHa  OB  DECOBATIHO  PITBPOSES. 

32  Bboadwat, 
New  York  (Xty,  February  t7, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  importers  of  French  stones  employed  in  engi- 
neering works  and  in  large  buildings  and  public  monuments  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  owners  of  some  quarries,  backed  by  powei^ 
ful  influences,  have  asked  to  have  certain  Frencn  stones,  like  Cha- 
rentenay,  Chassignelles,  Euvile,  Fouronnes,  Lavoux,  Ldgnerolles. 
Mereuil,  Monfort,  Peuron,  and  Vaurion,  assimilated  to  marble  ana 
therefore  subjected  to  a  duty  which  instead  of  being  21.20  francs 
per  cubic  meter,  as  at  present,  would  be  106  francs  per  cubic  meter. 

All  these  stones,  however,  can  not,  according  to  their  nature,  be 
classified  as  marble,  but  are  properly  limestones,  not  one  of  them 
being  hard  enough  to  take  the  polish  of  marble. 

Furthermore,  their  price  shows  the  difference  of  the  quality,  since 
none  of  them  are  worth  more  than  140  francs  per  cubic  meter  on  the 
other  side,  whilst  the  price  of  marble  ranges  from  300  francs  to 
1,200  francs  per  cubic  meter,  and  reaches  much  higher  figures  when 
the  stone  is  imported  in  large  blocks. 

There  are  imported  also  &om  France  stones  known  as  Abrots  and 
Villars.  These  stones  can  be  polished  to  a  slight  extent,  but  can  not 
be  compared  to  marble,  as  they  are  not  susceptible  of  the  same  finish. 
They  have  always  been  commercially  considered  as  limestones.  The 
Central  Society  of  Architects  of  Paris  has  classified  them  as  such,  and 
they  are  exported  under  such  designation  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.  They  do  not  by  any  means  approach  the 
nature  of  marble  as  much  as  certain  oth^  stones  known  as  Haute- 
ville,  Basseville,  TEchaillon,  which  also  are  imported  from  France, 
and  which,  after  considerable  litigation,  have  been  finally  appraised 
as  limestones,  as  appears  from  Treasury  Decision  No.  29496,  G.  A. 
6856,  limestone,  marble,  Hauteville  stone,  etc.  The  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  quoting  from  Bockmann  t?.  United  States  (158  Fed.  Rep., 
807,  T.  D.  28784),  has  decided  that  all  these  stones  are  entitled  to  the 
classification  of  limestones. 

It  would  i^em,  therefore,  unjust,  as  their  quality  is  inferior  to  that 
of  marble,  and  as  thev  can  not  be  employed  for  the  same  expensive 
purposes  as  marble,  that  they  should  oe  assessed  as  such  at  a  duty 
which  would  absolutely  prohibit  their  importation,  as  in  many  cases 
it  would  reach  100  per  cent  or  more. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  body  will  not  take  heed  of 
the  demands  of  quarry  owners  above  alluded  to,  which  it  will  upon 
examination  certainly  consider  as  without  any  merit,  and  we  rely 
upon  its  sense  of  e(]uity  to  not  increase  the  duty  on  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stones  imported  from  France. 

We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

The  Fbenoh  Chamber  of  Commebob  of  New  Yob^ 
Henbt  E.  Goubd,  PreaidenL 
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GARNET. 

[Paragraphs  115  and  614.] 

F.  C.  HOOPEB,  OF  HOBTH  BIVEB,  H.  T.,  WISHES  A  DUTT  PLACED 
OSr  XnOCAFCTFACTUBED  GABITET  USED  AS  AIT  ABBASIVE. 

North  River,  N.  Y.,  February  6, 1909. 
Hon.  George  B.  MalrT;  M.  C, 

Wdshingtonj  D.  0. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  am  interested  in  securing  an  import 
duty  on  the  mineral  garnet  which  is  used  as  an  abrasive  as  distin- 
guished from  the  gem,  and  present  herewith  certain  facts  in  relation 
thereto. 

Garnet  is  a  very  common  mineral,  though  seldom  found  of  as  good 
quality  for  abrasive  purposes  as  in  the  Adirondacks.  There  are  in 
Spain,  however,  very  rich  beds  which  have  been  washed  down  by  the 
moimtain  streams,  which  as  collected  by  cheap  labor,  including 
women  and  children,  without  the  aid  of  any  mechanical  process. 
While  this  garnet  is  of  an  inferior  quality  as  compared  with  the 
Adirondack  mineral,  it  can  be  sold  in  this  country  so  much  below 
our  product  as  to  result  in  considerable  amounts  of  it  being  imported. 
While  the  amoimt  imported  has  not  as  yet  reached  serious  propor- 
tions, there  are  indications  that  such  will  be  the  case,  as  witnin  the 
last  two  weeks  I  have  learned  of  a  possibility  of  garnet  being  imported 
from  Japan  or  Korea. 

Previous  to  the  time  that  we  became  interested  in  the  garnet 
industry  business  had  been  carried  on  in  this  section  by  the  farmers 
in  a  desultory  way,  by  hand  picking  the  small  pockets  from  the  rock. 
In  the  early  nineties  1  spent  three  years  in  developing  a  mechanical 
process  for  the  separation  of  the  garnet  from  the  rock,  and  through 
these  efforts  something  entirely  new  in  American  industries  has  been 
developed.  Our  investments  since  we  began  operations  in  1893 
amounts  to  a  Uttle  over  $200,000,  and  in  good  business  seasons  we 
employ  from  150  to  160  persons.  Our  production  runs  from  2,000 
to  4.000  tons  per  year,  depending  on  the  market  reouirements. 

Tne  imports  for  the  years  1907  and  1908  as  given  oy  the  New  York 
custom-house  are  valued  at  S7,351  for  448^  gross  tons,  or  an 
import  valuation  of  $16.39  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  $12.71 
for  a  net  ton  of  2,000  pounas.  This  garnet  sells  in  this  country  for 
about  $26  per  gross  ton,  which  is  equal  to  a  price  of  $23.21  per  net 
ton  of  2,000  pounds,  wmch  is  $5  to  $8  less  than  our  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  about  $12  less  than  our  market  price  of  $35  per  net  ton 
of  2,000  pounds. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  would  think  that  $10  per  net  ton 
duty  would  be  no»more  than  fair,  as  this  added  to  the  selliujg  price 
of  the  Spanish  garnet  would  be  about  $2  below  our  selling  price. 

This  question  should  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  there  are  deposits  in  that  region 
similar  in  quality  to  the  Spanish  garnet,  and  1  think  that  with  the 
addition  of  the  above  duty  there  would  be  developments  in  this  in- 
dustry in  the  South. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

North  River  Garnet  Compa^^J^ 
F.  C.  Hooper,  Manager.  -         S 
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GRAPHITE  OR  PLUMBAGO. 

[Fftnigraph  643.] 

THE  BOSS-TACOVT  CBUCIBLE  CO.,  TAGOVT,  PA.,  PBOTESTS 
AGAINST  THE  REKOVAL  OF  GBAPHITE  OB  PLXJMBAOO 
FBOK  THE  FBEE  UST. 

Tacony,  Philadelphia,  January  *j8, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairnuin  Ways  and  Means  CommiUee, 

Washington,  Z?.  0. 

Deab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  few 
parties  have  the  matter  up  with  you  in  regard  to  placing  a  duty  on 
graphite,  orplumbago,  as  it  is  known  in  the  Ceylon  market.  After 
sending  to  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  briefs  and  reading  them  very 
carefully  we  think  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  communicate  witn 
your  committee  and  give  our  ideas  in  regard  to  this  subject.  The 
idea  as  put  forth  in  all  of  these  articles  shows  very  clearly  that  they 
have  been  written  by  people  who  know  very  little  or  nothing  about 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  In  the  first  place  Edward  O.  Towne 
starts  off  by  saying  that  the  graphite  is  a  metal.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  things  in  the  whole  article,  as  you  well  know  graphite 
is  not  a  metal  at  all.  It  is  very  largely  composed  of  carbon,  which  is 
used  with  a  composition  of  clay  in  making  the  crucible,  that  will 
stand  any  amount  of  heat,  in  which  metals  are  melted.  The  amoimt 
of  flake  graphite,  which  is  the  only  grade  that  can  be  used  at  all  in  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles,  and  that  in  a  very  cautious  way,  is  found 
in  such  small  quantities  in  this  country  that  even  if  a  tariff  was  put 
on  we  doubt  it  all  the  mines  put  togetner  would  supply  one  crucible 
manufacturer. 

The  American  graphite  is  composed  so  very  largely  of  mica  that 
wherever  this  shows  m  any  oercentage  at  all  it  absolutely  condemns 
these  goods  for  our  work.  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  some  of 
the  manufacturers  think  they  can  use  the  American  ^oods  to  an 
advantage,  they  are  not  willing  and  can  not  use  them  entirely.  They 
have  to  depend  on  the  Ceylon  goods  for  the  larger  portion. 

Another  point  to  consiaer  is,  the  tariff  asked  for  from  2  to  3  cents 
per  pound  would  so  affect  the  price  of  all  metals  that  are  made  in 
crucibles  that  it  really  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  and  would  add 
quite  an  additional  amount  per  ton  to  the  price  of  the  metals  made 
in  crucibles. 

In  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Chester  we  find,  he  says,  the  average 
cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  pure  flake  graphite  varies  from  3  to  5 
cents.  The  higliest  grade  of  Ceylon  at  the  present  time  is  ranging 
from  lOi  to  11  cents  per  pound,  so  if  he  has  a  good  stock,  costing  5 
cents  or  even  6  cents  to  produce,  it  seems  to  me  he  can  make  a  very 
handsome  profit  and  does  not  need  any  protection.  We  might  say 
that  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  average  price  on  crucible  graphite 
from  the  Ceylon  market  has  been  somewhere  in  the  neighbomood  of 
8  cents. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  everyone  concerned  to 
have  any  tariff  at  all  put  on  the  plumbago  market  at  the  present  condi- 

**^^'  Drgitized  by  Google 
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I  doubt  veiT  much  if  all  the  graphite  mined  in  this  coimtry  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  would  supply  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  amount  needed.  Therefore  I  trust  that  your  committee  will 
take  this  matter  up,  and  if  there  is  an^  other  information  you  would 
like  to  have,  we  would  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ross-Tacony  Cbuoiblb  Company, 
Per  Heney  A.  Ross,  President. 


THE  TOSEFH  DIXOT  CBTTCIBLE  CO.,  JEBSET  CITT,  ff!  J.,  SUBMITS 
STATEMESTT  BELATIVE  TO  OBAPHITE  AED  CLAT. 

Jebsey  Cmr,  N.  J.,  February  4,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  £.  Patne. 

Ohairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee^ 

WdsJiinffton,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sib:  Permit  us  please  to  write  you  very  briefly  concerning — 

1.  Graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  other  hi^h 
heat-resisting  articles;  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils, 
stove  polish,  ^aphite  paints,  etc. 

2.  Clay  which  is  used  as  a  binder  in  the  manufacture  of  ctucibles 
and  other  high  heat-resisting  articles. 

obaphttb. 

For  convenience  in  the  selling  of  graphite,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  graphite  and  the  trade  general^,  CTaphite  is  divided  into  two 
classes  known  as  "crystalline  graphite"  and  "amorphous  graphite." 

The  graphite  which  comes  to  us  from  Ceylon  is  known  as  the 
"crystalline  graphite,"  and  the  importation  of  Ceylon  graphite  has 
averaged  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  about  14,000  or  15,000  tons, 
and  of  this  amount  about  70  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles. 

Because  of  its  phvsical  structure  the  Ceylon  graphite  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  making  of  crucibles.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  is  graphite  produced  that  is  in  any  way 
equal,  or  in  any  way  near  equal,  to  the  Ceylon  graphite. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean  bv  physical  structure,  pennit  us 
to  cfdl  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mason  invariably  uses  what 
is  known  as  "sharp"  inland  sand  in  the  making  of  his  mortar^  and 
would  never  think  of  using  the  round  smooth  seaside  sand,  which  is 
quite  as  pure  chemically  speaking,  but  lacks  the  physical  structure 
for  the  making  of  strong  walls,  and  it  is  because  or  tne  dijierence  in 
physical  structure  and  not  because  of  its  difference  in  chemical  purity 
that  we  crucible  manufacturers  find  the  Ceylon  graphite  so  much 
superior  to  graphite  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  not  even 
excepting  the  graphite  produced  in  the  United  States  known  as  "flake 
grapnite/' 

Graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  is  what  is  known 
as  "amorphous  graphite."  A  most  excellent  graphite  of  this  kind  is 
found  in  Austria,  and  in  former  years  it  was  the  Austrian  graphite 
that  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  used  by  the  pencil  manufacturers  of 
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the  United  States.    The  only  other  graphite  mine  supplying  pencil 
factories  is  located  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  is  owned  by  American 
interests. 
By  the  above  we  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  there  is 

f produced  in  the  United  States  no  graphite  at  all  suitable  for  the  manu- 
acture  of  crucibles,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencilsi  and  that 
we  must  look  to  foreign  countries  for  our  graphite,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  ask  your  honorable  conmiittee  to  retain  graphite  on  the 
free  list,  as  at  present. 

Parties  interested  in  the  mining  of  graphite  in  the  United  States, 
especially  those  interested  in  the  mining  of  graphite  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  have  petitioned  your  honorable  body 
asking  for  a  tariff  to  be  placed  on  foreign  graphite. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  our  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  dated  January  7,  1909,  published  Janu- 
ary 13,  in  which  we  show  that  of  all  the  graphite  produced  in  the 
United  States,  the  Dixon  Company  has  produced  60  per  cent,  and  has 
made  no  use  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  either  crucibles  or  lead  pencils. 

For  letters  from  those  who  have  sought  to  have  duty  placed  on  for- 
eign graphite,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  Ways  and  Mieansproceed- 
ings  of  December  7, 1908,  and  to  a  letter  from  the  TumbuU  Construc- 
tion Company,  of  proceedings  of  January  13,  1909. 

OLAT. 

What  we  have  already  said  concerning  graphite  is  equally  true  of 
clay  which  is  used  as  a  binder  for  crucibles.  There  are  about  one 
dozen  crucible  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  one  and  all 
make  use  only  of  the  clay  imported  from  Germany  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  crucioles — that  is,  as  a  binder  for  the  graphite.  No  clay  has 
ever  been  found  in  the  United  States  that  crucible  manufacturers  can 
use  in  their  work. 

♦  **♦♦**♦ 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  E.  Long, 
Treaaurer  Joseph  Dixon  Orucible  Company. 
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[Faiagiaph  121.] 

THE   CLEVELAITD-CLIFFS   IBOlf   COMPAHT,    CLEYSLAWD,   OHIO, 
SUBMITS  DTFOfiHATIOH  BELATIVE  TO  IBOH  OSE. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  16,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WcLsMngton,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  In  connection  with  the  hearings  on  the  revision  of 
the  taxiff,  I  wish  to  present  to  your  attention  the  following  statement, 
showing 

First.  The  growth  of  the  shipments  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 
from  the  mines  from  1890  to  and  including  1908,  the  last  date  being 
approximate  as  the  total  figures  have  not  yet  been  received. 

Second.  The  average  cost  per  ton  of  these  shipments  for  the 
year  1908,  divided,  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine,  divided  into  labor  and  supplies — 
supplies  including  such  items  as  taxes  and  insiu^ance. 

(6)  Depreciation,  which  means  the  necessary  cost  charged  per  ton 
so  that  when  the  mine  is  exhausted  the  preliminary  development 
cost  will  have  disappeared  from  the  books. 

Third.  Royalty. 

Fourth.  Rail  transportation  from  mines  to  vessels  at  upper  lake 
ports. 

Fifth.  Lake  transportation  from  upper  lake  ports  to  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Sixth.  Freight  rates  from  said  lower  lake  ports  to  points  of  con- 
sumption in  tne  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley,  Pittiburg,  middle 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  points  the  other  side  of  the  Allegheny  Moim- 
tains. 

These  figures  represent  the  average  cost  of  the  above  items  of  much 
the  greater  portion  of  all  the  ores  shipped  from  mines  other  than 
those  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  during  1908, 
and  in  my  judgment  very  closelv  approximate  what  would  be  the 
exact  figures  in  case  every  single  mme  had  been  included  in  the 
estimate. 

The  costs  of  the  ores  shipped  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion are  not  here  included,  as  they  have  prepared  their  own  figures. 
Of  the  total  amoimt  of  ore  shipped  now  from  Lake  Superior,  about 
one-half  is  for  the  account  of  tne  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  the  other  half  for  the  accoimt  of  all  other  producers. 

I  also  give  you  herewith  the  figures  showing  the  average  daily* 
wages  of  tne  employees  as  follows: 

First.  Of  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  mines,  excludinj^  salaried  officials. 

Second.  Of  a  railroad  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  whose  sole 
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business  is  the  transportation  of  iron  ore,  and  which  I  think  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  upper  lake  railroads  engaged  in  that  business. 

Third.  Lake  steamboats  engaged  in  transporting  the  ore. 

You  will  note  the  tremendous  deYeloi>ment  of  this  industry  since 
1890.  It  is  this  great  development,  stimulated  by  the  protective 
tariff  under  which  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country  has 
grown  that  has  enabled  our  iron  and  steel  industry  to  outstrip  in 
production  all  other  countries.  There  is  still  an  enormous  acreage 
of  undeveloped  mineral  territory  in  the  Lake  Superior  reeion  and 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  Unitea  States.  This  country  comd  never 
have  made  its  great  progress  in  iron  and  steel  except  through  the 
development  of  these  great  bodies  of  iron  ore,  and  the  transportation 
faciUties  both  rail  and  lake  coincident  therewith. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  iron  ore  is  consumed  at  inland  furnaces, 
thus  necessitatmg  a  rail  charge  from  the  lower  lake  port  in  addition 
to  the  cost  at  said  port. 

You  will  note  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  Lake  Sup^or  iron 
ores  at  such  dehvery  points  is  as  follows: 

At  Lake  Erie  ports $3.06 

At  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley  pointe 3. 71 

At  Pittsburg  and  vicinity 4. 11 

At  weetem  PennBylvania  points  other  than  above 4. 31 

At  points  east  of  tae  All^gneny  Mountains 4L  56 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  before  me  of  the  cost  of  foreign  ores  at 
the  eastern  seaboard,  but  from  the  above  figures  vou  will  note  that 
anv  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron  ore  will  increase  the  diffi- 
culty akeady  existing  for  Lake  Superior  ores  to  compete  with  foreign 
ores  at  points  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  also  will  affect 
Lake  Superior  iron  ore  at  pointe  west  of  the  mountains,  not  perhaps 
so  much  from  the  fact  that  foreign  iron  ores  themselves  will  go  west 
of  said  mountains  in  large  quantities,  as  from  their  producte,  such 
as  pig  iron  and  manufactured  steel,  thus  limiting  the  market  of  our 
customers  west  of  the  mountains  and  decreasing  their  abiUty  to  buv 
ore,  or  forcing  the  seUing  of  their  products  at  lower  figures,  whicn 
would  thus  force  lower  selling  prices  for  Lake  Superior  iron  ores. 
The  tendency  of  lower  seUing  prices  would  be  to  make  lower  costs, 
which  means  inability  to  pay  as  high  prices  for  labor  and  supphes. 

This  great  industrjr,  with  the  nmiing  communities,  railroads,  and 
vessel  interests  workmg  in  harmony  with  it,  as  well  as  the  great  steel 
works  consuming  the  ore,  has  been  built  up  under  our  present  tariff 
lajvs. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  reduction  in  these  tariffs  should  be  made 
with  much  conservatism,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  radical 
change  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  operating. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  accurate  figures  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing iron  ore  and  the  daily  wages  prevailing  in  the  countries  already 
exporting  to  the  United  States,  and  which  coimtries  are  ready  to  in- 
crease said  exportation  with  the  lowering  of  the  tariff,  such  as  Spain, 
Canada,  Cuba,  etc.  Doubtless  these  figures  will  be  presented  to  you 
from  other  sources  or  can  be  secured  from  the  departments  of  the 
Government. 

The  statement  above  referred  to  follows  on  the  next  page. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  G.  Mathsb 
President  Cleveland-Cliffa  Iron  Campafiy.- 
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Skipmentt  of  Lake  Superior  orei,  by  five-year  periods,  from  1890  to  1908, 

Tods. 

1890 9,003,726 

1895 10,429,037 

1900 19,059,393 

1905 34,353,456 

1906 • 38,522,239 

1907 42,246,070 

1908 25,348,168 

Average  cost  of  mining  and  delivering  ore  at  Lake  Erie  ports, 

Coet  per  ton  for — 

Labor |0.  7612 

Supplies,  including  taxes  and  insurance 3471 

Depreciation 2863 

Total  cost  per  ton  on  cars  at  mines 1. 3846 

Coet  per  ton  for— 

Royalty  a 3309 

Transportation,  raUand  lake L2344 

Administrative  expense,  commissions,  etc 1096 

Total  cost  per  ton  at  Lake  Erie  ports 3. 0595 

Average  wages  per  man  per  day: 

All  employees  at  mmes $2. 47 

All  employees,  lake-ore  steamboats 2. 38 

All  employees  (exclusive  of  manager)  on  iron-ore  railways 2.  34 

Aven^  rates  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  fuiiiaces: 

Mahoning  and  Shenango  VaUey  points 65 

Pittsbuigand  vicinity 1. 06 

Western  Fennsylvania  points,  other  than  above 1.  26 

East  of  Allegheny  Mountain  points 1.  50 


CHROME  IRON  ORB. 

[Paragraph  121.] 

HON.  F.  E.  WABBEN,  SElfATOB,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  E.  W. 
MEBBITT,  DEirVEB,  COLO.,  ASKING  FOB  AS  IirCBEASE  OF  THE 
DTTTT  OH  CHBOHE  OBES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  26, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasTiington,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  for  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  your  committee  a  letter  received  by  me  from  E.  W.  Merritt,  president 
Chromium  Mines  Company,  708  Seventeenth  street,  Denver,  Colo., 
relative  to  the  desirability  of  placing  a  tariff  of  $4  per  ton  on  importa- 
tions into  the  United  States  of  chrome  iron  ore. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  E.  Warren. 

oThis  royalty  figure  represents  the  average  of  old  leases.    Many  leaags  of  more 
recent  years  require  royalties  of  from  75  cents  to  85  cents  per  ton,.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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708  Seventeenth  Street, 

Denver,  Colo.,  February  19,  1909. 
Hon.  Francis  E  Warren, 

United  Staiea  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sm;  Our  company  are  the  owners  of  a  chrome  iron  mining 
proposition  on  Deer  Creek  m  the  western  portion  of  Converse  County, 
about  18  miles  from  Glenn  Rock,  Wyo.  We  find  that  we  are  unable 
to  ship  these  ores  in  competition  with  fore'm  ores  brought  in  empty 
ship  bottoms  as  ballast.  We  have  the  omy  known  deposit  of  any 
magnitude  in  the  United  States.  The  various  engineers  we  have  had 
inspect  the  property  estimate  the  ore  in  sight  at  from  750,000  to 
1,000,000  tons.  In  case  of  a  war  with  any  other  country,  the  supply 
would  be  shut  oflF  entirely  from  this  country  and  it  would  be  invalua- 
ble to  have  this  mine  developed  and  ready  to  take  care  of  the  large' 
demand  that  would  necessarily  follow. 

The  chrome  ore  is  used  in  all  armor  plate,  the  manufacture  of  all 
arms  including  the  cannon;  also  all  tools.  Chromic  acid  taken  from 
these  ores  is  the  foundation  for  tanning,  for  making  bichromate  of 
potash,  which  is  used  in  all  telegraph  and  telephone  batteries — in  fact 
is  necessary  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  Postal  Telegraph 
companies.  The  chromic  acid  is  also  usea  in  staying  colors  m  all 
dyestuflfs  in  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods  to  make  the  colors  fast. 
It  is  used  in  the  rims  of  car  wheels  for  wiring  surface  over  the  paper 
centers.  So  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  very  necessary  and  very  valuaole 
product. 

The  ores  run  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton  in  value.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  coming  into  this  country  as  ordinary  iron  ore,  which  is  worth 
not  to  exceed  $2.50  or  $3  per  ton,  and  has  a  duty  of  40  cents,  I  am 
told.  There  were  about  80,000  tons  imported  into  this  country,  quite 
a  large  amount  from  Japan,  about  12,000  tons  from  Asia  Minor  or 
Greece,  about  8,000  tons  from  upper  Canada,  near  Quebec,  and  the 
entire  united  States  product  was  107  tons.  The  freight  rate  in  ship 
bottoms  from  Greece  to  Chester,  Pa.,  the  ore  unloaded  on  the  wharf,  is 
$2.88  per  ton.  Our  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  about  $7  per  ton  at 
the  present  time.  •  We  are  told  by  the  railroads  that  they  will  lower 
that  rate  some  to  us  if  we  can  arrange  to  get  the  ore  into  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  by  getting  an  adequate  tariff  on  the  ores,  so  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  ship  there  in  large  volume. 

This  is  developing  the  resources  of  Wyoming,  and  will  make  a  large 
business  there  if  we  can  manage  this  tariff  proposition.  You  have 
always  taken  such  an  interest  in  everything  that  developed  the  State 
that  I  write  you  to  ask  if  you  will  interest  yourself  in  this  matter; 
take  it  up  with  Clark,  Monclell,  and  our  Colorado  Members,  who  I  am 
sure  will  do  anything  thev  could  for  us  and  to  assist  you  in  this  matter; 
There  should  be  a  rate  or  not  less  than  $4  per  ton  tariff.  You  can  see 
that  in  case  of  any  foreign  war  it  would  be  simply  invaluable,  as 
everything  necessary  in  war  requires  this  material. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  will  be  quite  a  fight  from  the  ship- 
ping mterests  who  bring  this  over  as  ballast,  and  possibly  from  the 
steel  people  and  the  large  users  of  this  ore,  as  they  womd  think  it 
would  raise  the  price  some  of  the  raw  material.  One  of  the  largest 
uses  of  this  ore,  which  is  very  refractory,  is  for  linings  of  open  hearths 
and  blast  furnaces,  as  it  withstands  a  very  high  degree  of  heat,  and 
^hey  must  have  it.  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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As  the  matter  stands  now,  we  can  not  ship  any  of  the  ore  east  of 
Chicago  and  make  a  cent  profit,  as  they  can  get  it  from  Greece  or 
Japan  cheaper  than  we  can  lay  it  down  in  Pittsburs. 

I  will  appreciate  your  thoughtful  interest  in  this  matter,  and  a 
letter  statmg  thoroughly  your  views,  at  your  convenience,  as  to  what 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  protective  tariff. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chbomium  Mines  Company, 
E.  W.  Mebbitt,  PresideTii. 
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[Paragraph  122.] 

SWOBV  STATEMEFT  OF  B.  F.  FACKENTHAL,  JB.,  PBESIDEVT 
AHB  GEBEEAL  MAlSfAGEB  OF  THE  THOMAS  IBOH  COMPAHT, 
EASTOH,  PA.,  BELATIVE  TO  PIG  IBOH. 

Easton,  Pa.,  Jcmuary  14, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  G. 

Gentlemen:  The  Thomas  Iron  Company  was  organized  in  1854, 
and  has  manufactured  merchant  pig  iron  continuously  down  to  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  fifty-four  years.  It  does  not  manufacture 
any  other  iron  or  steel  product.  The  company  is  doubtless  the  oldest 
in  America  manufacturing  merchant  pi^  iron.  It  has  never  been 
reorganized  nor  had  its  corporate  name  cnanged.  It  passed  success- 
fully through  the  panics  of  1857,  1873,  1893,  and  1908,  and  through 
several  anthracite  coal  strikes.  On  at  least  two  occasions  during 
anthracite  coal  strikes  it  was  compelled  to  blow  out  or  bank  all  its 
furnaces  but  one.  It  also  passed  successfully  through  the  period  of 
the  civil  war.  At  the  present  time  the  company  has  nine  stacks,  four 
of  which  are  in  blast. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1854  it  has  produced  from  its 
own  mines,  or  from  mines  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  it, 
over  60  per  cent  of  its  iron-ore  requirements.  Many  of  its  nuning 
operations  proved  unprofitable,  but  others  were  profitable,  par- 
ticularly the  Richard  magnetic  iron-ore  mine,  located  near  Dover, 
N.  J.,  which  has  been  the  most  profitable  of  all  its  mining  operations. 
Twenty-four  per  cent  of  all  the  ore  smelted  by  the  company  during  the 
fifty-four  years  it  has  been  in  business  has  been  taken  from  that  mine. 

The  company  has  doubtless  been  as  successful  as  any  of  its  com- 
petitors manufacturing  merchant  pig  iron  in  the  East.  The  returns 
to  its  stockholders,^  however,  have  never  been  abnormal.  At  times 
dividends  were  quite  small;  at  other  times  they  were  passed  alto- 
fij^ther ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  investment  has  been  fairly  profitable. 
Ihiring  my  administration  as  president  and  general  manager,  covering 
the  past  sixteen  years  (1893  to  1908,  both  inclusive),  the  capital  of 
$2,500,000  has  remained  exactly  the  sam^,  and  over  that  period  of 
time  the  dividends  have  averaged  6i  per  cent  per  annum.  The  stock 
of  the  company  is  not  listed,  nor  has  it  ever  been  used  for  speculative 
purposes,  but  is  held  largely  by  descendants  of  people  who  established 
the  company  fifty-four  years  ago.     At  present  there  are  590  stock- 
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holders,  of  whom  248  are  women.  Some  of  the  emplo^^ees  are  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  original  men  who  aided  in  building  the 
first  nimace  in  1854. 

The  Thomas  Iron  Company's  cost  of  manufacturing  basic  and  foun- 
dry pig  iron  for  the  year  1907,  from  figures  taken  from  the  books  of 
the  company,  amounted  to  $18.28.  This  cost  includes  fuel,  ores, 
limestone,  labor,  salaries,  laboratories,  taxes,  and  other  items  entering 
into  the  cost,  as  well  as  14  cents  for  maintaining  our  New  York  ana 
Philadelphia  sales  offices,  and  17  cents  the  actual  cost  of  relining  and 
repairing  the  furnaces  auring  that  year.  The  charge  for  relming; 
however,  for  that  year,  is  6  cents  below  the  average  cost,  which  h^ 
been  23  cents  per  ton.  In  addition  to  the  above  cost,  there  has  been 
expended  for  replacements  an  average  of  37  cents  per  ton  on  all  iron 
manufactured  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  making  the  total  cost  of 
operation,  including  replacements,  $18.65  per  ton.  The  iron  ore  has 
been  charged  at  its  cost,  without  adding  royalties  or  profits  of  any 
kind.  We  have  no  bonded  indebtedness,  and  therefore  no  interest 
item  has  entered  into  this  cost. 

TTie  item  of  37  cents  for  replacements  does  not  cover  an  extension 
of  the  works  or  additional  furnaces;  in  fact,  there  were  eleven  stacks 
in  1893,  two  of  which  were  abandoned;  and,  moreover,  90  per  cent 
of  the  amount  for  replacements  was  expended  on  two  of  the  remaining 
nine  stacks. 

Our  sales  over  the  entire  year  1907  averaged  $19.75  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
furnace^  leaving  a  profit  on  pig  iron  of  $1.10  over  and  above  the  cost 
as  herem  stated.  It  is  a^  fact,  however,  that  during  the  year  under 
review,  pig  iron  sold  at  times  at  higher  prices,  but  ftie  average  price 
received  by  the  Thomas  Iron  Company,  as  shown  on  the  bool^  or  the 
company,  was  $19.75  per  ton. 

I  am  informed  that  the  importations  of  foundry  pig  iron  during 
1907  amounted  to  about  500,000  tons,  but  am  not  mformed  as  to  the 
price  at  which  it  was  sold.  I  am,  however,  personally  interested  in  a 
foundry  company,  to  whose  figures  I  have  access,  and  learn  that  it 
purchased  8,535  tons  of  English  iron  during  1907,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $21.20  delivered  at  its  foundry,  where  the  freights  from  tide  were 
80  cents  per  ton.  Over  the  same  period  of  time  our  price  delivered 
to  that  foundry  was  $22.50  per  ton,  or  $1.30  above  the  price  at  which 
it  purchased  foreign  iron. 

I  am  also  rehably  informed  that  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  cast-iron  water  pipe  in  the  North,  whose  works  are  located  on 
water  front,  used  imported  English  iron  almost  exclusively^  during 
1907,  claiming  that  the  price  was  much  lower  than  that  at  which  they 
could  buy  from  merchant  furnaces  in  this  country. 

The  year  1908  was  a  panic  year,  and  is  not  herein  referred  to,  par- 
ticularly as  merchant  pig  iron  has  been  sold  by  eastern  furnaces  with- 
out profit. 

I  am  more  or  less  famiUar  with  costs  at  other  plants  in  the  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  vallevs,  and,  moreover,  have  obtained  some  figures  of 
cost  from  some  of  the  best  plants  in  these  districts,  which,  together 
with  conditions  at  the  Thomas  Iron  Company's  plant,  enable  me  to 
say  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  foundry  pig-iron  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  present  time  is  $16.25;  based  on  present  prices  for  fuel 
and  labor,  and  on  the  1908  price  for  Lake  ore;  and,  in  other  respects, 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  figures  for  1907  contained  herein.     Furnaces 
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running  on  basic  pig  iron  suitable  for  open-hearth  steel  should  manu- 
facture iron  at  75  cents  less  than  the  cost  for  foundry  iron;  in  fact, 
the  Thomas  Iron  Company's  furnaces  show  about  that  difference  be- 
tween the  two  grades,  making  the  cost  at  the  present  time  of  basic 
$15.50  per  ton. 

Any  further  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  iron  is  sure  to  entail  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  including  an  advance  in  labor  at 
our  mines,  quarries,  and  works.  During  1906  all  wages  were  ad- 
vanced 10  per  cent;  during  1907  an  additional  advance  of  10  per  cent 
was  made;  during  1908  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made.  If  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  does  not  handicap  us  in  getting  our  business  back 
on  a  paying  basis,  the  wages  of  1907  must  be  restored,  and  will  add 
directly  to  the  above  estimated  cost. 

If  the  tariff  duty  on  pig  iron  is  removed  or  reduced,  I  feel  confident 
that  it  will  eventually  compel  all  manufacturers  of  merchant  pig  iron 
in  the  East  to  go  into  liquidation. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr. 
State  op  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Northampton,  as: 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  jr.,  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statement,  so  rar  as 
stated  from  his  own  knowledge,  are  true;  and,  so  far  as  stated  upon 
information  received  from  others,  he  verily  believes  them  to  be  true. 

B.  F,  Fackenthal,  Jr. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  January  14, 1909. 

[seal.]  Chas.  B.  Brunner, 

Notary  Public  for  Pennsylvania. 

(Commission  expires  March  16,  1911.) 


CHABLES  H.  ZEHHDES,  NEW  TOSK,  FILES  AFFIDAVIT  SHOWDTO 
COST  OF  FSODUCnrG  PIG  lEON  IN  VIEanTIA. 

140  Cedab  Street,  New  York, 

January  SI,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ani  Means  CommiMee, 

House  of  Represerda^ives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  you  herewith  an  affidavit  relating  to  the 
cost  of  producing  pig  iron  and  other  data  for  the  State  of  Virginia, 
which  I  would  like  to  file  with  the  committee. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  Zehnder. 

State  of  New  York,  county''qf  New  YorTc,  ss: 

Charles  H.  Zehnder,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has 
been  personally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  m  the  State  of 
Virginia  for  more  Uian  six  years  up  to  about  one  year  ago,  and  since 
that  time  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  business  on  account  of  the 
large  financial  interests  in  mineral  property  that  he  still  holds  in  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  pig-iron  business. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Affiant  further  says  that  during  the  last  five  or  six  ^ears  the  average 
cost  of  manufacturing  pig  iron  in  the  State  of  Virginia  from  native 
ores  of  the  highest  character,  including  proper  charges  for  deprecia- 
tion, insurance,  etc.,  has  been  about  $14.50  per  ton. 

Tnere  was  produced  in  Virginia  during  the  year  1908,  314,009  tons 
of  pig  iron.  The  actual  producing  capacity  of  the  State  is  about 
600,000  tons.  This  pig  iron  is  largely  marketed  in  the  East  and  West. 
Hie  actual  consumption  in  the  State  is  verv  small.  Any  reduction  in 
the  tariff  from  the  present  schedule  woula  work  a  senous  hardshipi 
and  a  severe  cut  would  almost  ruin  the  industry  in  the  State.  The 
ores  are  lean  and  getting  more  expensive  to  produce  every  year,  as 
there  is  but  one  very  large  body  of  ore  that  nas  been  deveiopea  in 
Virginia  that  lies  in  a  compact  body.  Practically  all  the  other  bodies 
of  ore  are  thin  and  scattered  over  wide  territory. 

Charles  H.  Zbhndeb. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  Januanr,  1909. 
[seal.]  Ludwio  R.  Milleb,  Notary  Public. 

ma.  iBvnrG  p.  waistgeb,  m.  c,  submits  estikate  fos  mak- 

IHG  PIG  lEOH  COMPILED  BT  BICHABD   HECKSCHEB  *  SOES 
COMPAET,  SWEDELAED,  PA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  SO,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepreserUativeSf  WasMngion,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Herewith  find  a  statement  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
making  pig  iron  for  the  next  six  months  at  the  furnaces  of  the 
Richard  Heckscher  &  Sons  Company,  Swedeland,  Pa.  (offices  in  the 
Manhattan  Building,  southeast  comer  Fourth  and  Wahiut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.),  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gwyn,  secretaryi 
which  I  trust  will  have  your  best  consideration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Ibving  p.  Wanobr,  M.  C, 
Eighth  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  £7,  1909. 
A  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  for  the  next  six 
months,  based  upon  1908  prices  for  Lake  Superior  ores  and  a  varying 
percentage  of  local  and  foreign  ores,  is  as  follows: 

FOUNDEY  mON. 

Estimated  cost,  based  on  using  50  per  cent  of  lake  ores  at  sea8<m 
1908  prices: 

Ore,  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron $8.49 

Goke,a  2,600  pounds,  at  $3.90  per  net  ton  delivered 5. 07 

Limestone,  1^344  pounds,  at  80  cents  per  gross  ton 48 

Labor  and  miecelLAneous  charges 1. 45 

Interest 18 

Depreciation 15 

Extraordinary  repairs  (relining,  etc.) 15 

Total 15.97 

a  This  is  estimated  fuel  on  all  grades  of  foundry  iron;  as  we  manufacture  the  hisher 
grades  almost  entirely,  a  fair  average  of  fuel  consumption  for  such  grades  would  be 
about  2,700  pounds  per  ton  of  iron,  which  would  increase  the  estimatM  cost  of  iron  by 
29  cents  per  ton,  making  the  total  $16.26. 
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BASIC  IBON. 

Efltimated  cost  based  on  using  45  per  cent  of  Lake  Superior  ores  at 
season  1908  prices: 

Oie,  coBtper  ton  of  pig  iron 18.87 

Coke,  2,300  pounds,  at  $3.90  per  net  ton  delivered 4.48 

Limeetone,  1^344  poundJs,  at  80  cents  per  groes  ton 48 

Labor  and  miBceUaneous  charges 1. 25 

Interest 18 

'Depreciation 16 

Badimardinary  repairs  (relining,  etc.) 15 

Total 16.  OS 

Herbert  W.  Gwyn,  Secretary. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  of  Pennsjlya- 
nia,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1909. 

[SBAL.]  H«  J.  Reabix>n, 

Notary  Pvilie. 

PIG  IRON  AND  COAL. 

[Paragraphs  122,  416,  and  623.] 

THE  ALABAMA  COVSOUDATED  COAL  AHD  IBOE  COMPAHT,  BIK- 
MnTGHAM,  ALA.,  PB0TEST8  AGAHTST  AHT  ALTEBATIOE  II 
FBESEVT  DITTIES  OH  COAL  AHD  IBOE. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  January  S8, 1909. 
Odmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waahinffton,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  following  alignments  are  respectfully  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  pro- 
ducers of  purely  commercial  iron  and  coal,  and  located  in  the  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  district,  against  any  alteration  in  the  present  tariif 
rate  on  coal  and  pig  iron: 

Birmingham  is  tne  chief  producing  center  of  the  coal  and  iron 
industiy  of  Alabama,  and  Alabama  produces  more  pig  iron  than  any 
other  ^uthem  State.  Alabama  can  produce  in  normal  times  about 
1,800,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  14,500,000  tons  of  coal. 

Its  own  manufactories  consume  approximately  55  per  cent  of  its 
output  of  pig,  leaving  45  per  cent  to  oe  marketed  elsewhere. 

Ttds  amoimts,  therefore,  to  810,000  tons. 

Qeographically  and  from  the  standpoint  of  consumption,  Birming- 
kam  is  badly  located,  being  275  miles  from  tide  water. 

Note  the  following  freight  rates  to  the  principal  points  of  con- 
sumption: 

Pittsbui^ 14.00 

Chicago 4.35 

Cincinnati 3. 25 

St.  LouiB 3. 76 

Philadelphia  (rail  and  water; 4.00 

Philadelphia  (all  rail) 5.00 

New  York  (rail  and  water) 4.25 

New  York  (all  rail) 6.95 

Bo0ton  ^railand  water) y^ 4.00 

Boston  (all  rail) ^ipj^cTB^GoGgW^ 
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F^om  the  above  fibres  jrou  will  note  that  the  average  freight  rata 
on  Birmingham  pig  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  cost  of  matang  pig  iron  in  Birmingham  in  1907,  prior  to  the 
panic  of  October  of  that  year,  was  $12.61  per  ctoss  ton  of  2,240 
pomids,  thus  making  the  cost  laid  down  in  New  York,  during  that 
period,  $12.61  plus  $4.25  equals  $16.86,  excluding  any  profit. 

The  present  selling  price  of  Birmingham  No.  2  is  $13  f.  o.  b.  cars,  or 
$17.25  New  York  Harbor. 

The  present  selling  price  of  Cleveland  (English)  pig  is  $12.04.  This 
pig  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  Harbor  for  $2  per  ton  freight.  So 
that  on  the  present  basis  Cleveland  iron  would  cost  on  dock  New 
York  $12.04  plus  $2  plus  $4,  equals  $18.04,  or  a  difference  of  only  70 
cents. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  present  average  cost  of  making  pig  iron 
in  the  Birmingham  district  is  less  than  $12.61,  and  this  is  (jmte  true, 
but  the  lessenmg  in  cost  is  simply  the  result  of  panic  conditions,  and  a 
revival  of  prosperity  would  immediately  send  the  cost  back  to  the  1907 
figures. 

Even  at  the  present  selling  price  there  is  no  undue  profit,  for  with 
our  lean  ores,  requiring  from  1^  to  2  tons  of  coke  per  ton  or  iron,  the 
yield  to  the  stockholder  is  small. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  ia  evidenced  by  the  following  figures: 

Co0t  of  building  one  complete  stack  of  200  tons  daily  capacity $750, 000 

Goet  of  building  300  coke  ovena  and  opening  coal  mines 300,000 

Cost  of  building  coal  washer 75, 000 

Cost  of  opefiing  ore  mines. 125, 000 

Cost  of  opening  quarry 50, 000 

Total 1,300,000 

This  investment  will  have  to  be  renewed  once  every  ten  years,  and 
as  such  a  furnace  will  produce  in  this  period  about  750,000  tons  of  pig, 
the  product  would  have  to  make  for  renewal  $1,300,000  and  for  6 
per  cent  interest  $780,000— total,  $2,080,000,  or  practically  $3  per 
ton — so  that  even  if  the  average  cost  of  iron  be  $10  now,  only  a  living 
profit  is  being  obtained  at  to-oav's  selling  figures.  ^ 

Furthermore,  you  will  note  that  no  aflowance  is  made  for  invest- 
ment in  mineral  lands  and  depreciation  thereof,  it  being  rather 
roughly  assumed  that  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  mineral  lands 
will  cover  this. 

It  should  be  further  stated  that  the  pig-iron  market  abroad  would 
welcome  the  least  reduction  in  the  tanff,  as  the  above  figures  show 
that  a  very  moderate  reduction  would  allow  them  to  use  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  towns  as  a  dumping  ground;  and  it  is  to  these  very  Atlantic 
seaboard  towns  that  we  look  for  the  consumption  of  a  large  amount 
of  our  surplus  pig. 

Turning  now  to  coal.  If  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States  you  will  note  that  the  Ohio  and  tributary  streams  provide  a 
highway  for  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Onib,  Kentucky,  and 
partially  to  those  of  West  Virginia. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  coal  of  these  States  is  of  rather  better 
grade  and  more  cheaply  mined  than  ours,  therefore  they  can  control 
the  whole  river  trade  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  Pocahontas  field,  with  its  10-foot  seam  of  the  best  coaJ  in 
the  world,  can  be  mined  and  put  on  board  ship  at  prices  we  can 
never  hope  to  reach*  ^ig,,,, .^ Google 
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This  means  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  trade,  from  Maine  to  Tam- 
pico,  Mexico,  is  controlled  by  the  Vii^inia  ana  West  Virginia  coals, 
and  this  leaves  us  only  the  restricted  area  immediately  contiguous 
to  our  district. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  was  demonstrated  last  autumn  when, 
owing  to  an  excessive  and  prolonged  drought,  coal  could  not  be 
boat^  down  the  Ohio.  This  brought  about  an  immediate  demand 
from  Mississippi  Valley  points,  and  at  one  time  this  district  shipped 
into  New  Orleans  alone  3,000  tons  per  day.  As  soon  as  the  Ohio 
reached  a  boating  stage,  however,  this  demand  failed. 

Now,  if  the  tanff  be  removed  on  coal,  the  Nova  Scotia  mines,  situ- 
ated, as  they  are,  on  tide  water,  can  supply  the  Atlantic  coast,  by 
direct  barse  and  steamer,  at  figures  which  will  deprive  our  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  mines,  with  their  railroad  haul  to  tide  water,  of  all 
profit  and  cause  them  to  further  seek  interior  trade,  thus  still  further 
restricting  our  sales  area. 

From  we  above  fimires  and  facts,  which  are  most  conservatively 
stated,  it  is  evident  tnat  Alabama  is  rather  in  need  of  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  than  a  decrease. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Ibon  Co. 
Per  Gut  R.  Johnson,  Vice-President. 


FERROSILICON. 

[Paragraph  122.] 

THE  STJSQTTEHAinrA  SKELTIHG  COMPAJfT,  LOCKPOBT,  H.  T., 
FILES  8UPPLEMEHTAL  BEIEF  BEIATIVE  TO  FEBBOSIUCOIT 
ASD  CAVADIAH  COMPETITIOV. 

LooKPORT,  N.  Y.,  January  26, 1909. 
Thb  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresenUUives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  trust,  in  view  of  the  statement  submitted  to  you 
by  the  Electro  Metals  Company,  a  Canadian  corporation,  which  pur- 
ports to  contradict  two  statements  of  fact  incluaed  in  our  brief  upon 
the  sublect  of  ferrosilicon  and  relative  to  Canadian  competition,  that 
you  will  give  this  short  reply  your  consideration. 

The  Electro  Metals  Company,  through  Mr.  Walter  Gaston,  has 
taken  exception  to  two  statements  in  our  brief: 

(1)  That  they  buy  Canadian  charcoal  at  two-thirds  the  price  at 
which  we  can  buy  it. 

(2)  That  they  obtain  power  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  can 
obtain  it,  although  the  power  originally  comes  from  the  same  power 
development. 

With  regard  to  the  first  statement  we  apologize  to  Mr.  Gaston  and 
the  Electro  Metals  Company.  We  should  have  said  "can  buy  Cana- 
dian charcoal  at  two-tnirds  the  price  at  which  we  can  obtain  it.'' 
The  price  of  charcoal,  f .  o.  b.  Toronto,  is  $8  per  2,000  pounds,  while 
the  best  price  of  charcoal  at  Lockport  to  very  large  consumers  is 
$11.26  per  2,000  pounds,  the  average  price  rangin^.^jg^($13  to  $1^6 
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per  2,000  pounds.  The  pxirest  ferrosilicon  is  made  by  using  char- 
coal as  a  reducing  agent,  and  we  had  fallen  into  the  error  that  the 
Electro  Metals  Company  would  be  sure  to  use  charcoal. 

The  Electro  Metals  Company  may  use  no  charcoal  at  all,  or  use 
imported  charcoal  j  in  either  event  we  are  content  to  leave  it  that  the 
price  of  charcoal  m  Canada  is  substantially  two-thirds  the  price  of 
charcoal  in  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

To  pass  to  the  second  statement  of  fact  to  which  the  Electro  Metals 
Company  takes  exception:  ''That  the  Canadian  company  obtains 
boimty-fed  power  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  can  obtam  it  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y,'^ 

The  statement  that  this  power  was  25  per  cent  cheaper  is  substaiir 
tially  true,  as  shown  below.  We  will  say  at  once,  however,  that  we 
were  misinformed  that  the  cheaper  Canadian  power  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  bounty  given  to  the  company  developing  power.  This 
statement  was  incorrect,  and  it  is  correct  to  state  that  the  company 
developing  the  power  pays  royalty  on  all  power  developed  to  the 
Canadian  government.  It  is,  however,  an  undisputed  fact  that 
Niagara  power  developed  on  the  Canadian  side  can  be  bought  at 
WeUand,  Ontario,  for  $12.75,  at  points  nearer  the  origin  in  Canada 
for  $12.50,  and  that  at  no  point  on  the  American  side  can  power  of 
identical  character  from  the  same  development,  or  any  other,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  be  bought  for  less  than  $16,  for 
smelting  purposes. 

Lockport,  owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  obtains  benefit  of  the  most 
favorable  rates.  These  facts,  it  will  be  admitted,  do  constitute  a 
natural  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  industry  concerned. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Electro  Metals  Company  were 
ever  offered  power  in  a  possible  location  for  this  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  at  a  price  less  than  $12.75  per  horsepower  year, 
since  we  ourselves,  before  locating  our  plant  at  Lockport,  searched 
over  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  frontier  for  the  most  favorable 
rates.  In  no  case  were  we  offered  a  rate  better  than  $16,  and  in 
most  cases  a  considerably  higher  one.  We  feel  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  point  in  the  United  States  where  ferrosilicon  could  be  manufac- 
tured and  marketed  to  better  advantage  than  close  to  Niagara  Falls 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  taking  freight  rates  and  power  cost  both 
into  consideration.  On  these  facts  we  contend  that  our  second  state- 
ment was  justified. 

Mr.  Gaston  makes  many  and  varied  statements  as  to  European 
competition  which,  from  tneir  general  and  indefinite  nature,  do  not 
call  for  reply. 

The  salient  fact  remains  that  never  at  any  time  has  an  American 
manufacturer  been  able  to  compete,  either  abroad  or  in  Canada,  while 
both  the  European  and  Canadian  manufacturer  are  to-day  selling 
ferrosilicon  in  the  States  at  prices  which  apprear  to  us,  wno  have 
both  knowledge  and  experience,  to  be  unfair  and  ridiculous. 

We  can  not  believe  that  lately  ferrosilicon  that  has  been  made  in 
the  States  has  been  sold  in  Canada  at  a  profit.  If  ferrosilicon  has 
been  sold  into  Canada  from  the  States  at  anything  like  present  prices 
it  must  have  been  first  imported  from  abroad,  a  fact  that  would  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  European  costs. 

We  should  be  sorry  for  the  committee  to  think  that  a  brief  was 
fubmitted  by  us  in  bad  faith.    Any  unintentional  misrepresentaUon 
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we  are  prepared  to  take  the  blame  for.  We  frankly  admit  that  we 
approacnea  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  interest  only  of 
the  manufacturers  of  domestic  electrolytic  ferrosilicon.  We  submit, 
however,  that  our  statement  gave  the  committee  a  true  idea  of  the 
actual  position,  a  position  which  justifies  our  brief. 

Lastly  we  would  remind  the  committee  that  practically  the  only 
other  corporation  interested  in  the  domestic  industry,  namely,  the 
Electro  Metallur^cal  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  fully  confirmed  our 
statements  in  their  brief  presented  upon  the  subject. 
Yours,  truly, 

Susquehanna  Smelting  Company, 
Herbebt  C.  Habrison, 

Vice-Preaident. 


FERRO  ALLOYS. 

[Pangraph0  122  and  183.] 

BBOWV  *  OEBBT,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  SUGGEST  CLASSIFICATIOH 
FOB  THE  VASIOUS  STEEI-HABDSimrG  METALS. 

12  Bboaowat, 
New  YorJCf  February  11, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbbbno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sm:  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Electro-Metallurgical  Company  and 
Bessie  Ferro-Siucon  Company ,  the  latter  representing  also  the  Ash- 
land Iron  Mining  Company,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  your  honorable 
committee  the  language  to  be  inserted  in  the  paragraph  of  the  new 
tarifiF  corresponding  to  paragraph  183  of  the  present  tariff  which  will 
cover  the  wishes  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  by  General  Appraiser  Fischer,  who  has 
had  particularly  under  his  supervision  the  various  questions  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  ferroalloys,  that  the  languajge  we  are 
suggesting  will,  m  his  opinion,  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  domestic  mterests,  and  that  if  called  on  by  your  com- 
mittee he  will  gladly  express  his  approval  of  the  same. 
The  suggested  clutnges  are  as  follows: 

Paragraph  122.  Strike  out  the  word  ''ferrosilicon." 

Paragraph  183.  Insert  the  following  words:  ''Chromium  or  chromium  metal,  tung- 
sten, molybdenum,  titaniimi,  silicon,  tantalum,  ferrosilicon,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochro- 
mium.  feiTotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrotitanium,  ferrovanadium,  ferrotantalum, 
ferropnOBphorus,  ferroboron,  and  all  otner  metals  and  alloys,  all  the  forgoing  crude 
or  r^nea  but  unwrought,  whether  capable  of  being  wrought  or  not,  and  whether 
produced  in  electric  fiumace  or  blast  furnace  or  by  chemical  or  otiier  process,  not 
otherwiae  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, ad  valorem." 

Very  respectfully, 

BbOWN  &  GSBST. 
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[Fangraph  123.] 

THE  AMESICAlSr  IBOV  AlSfD  STEEL  MAHITFACTXJSnrO  CO.  SUBMITS 
ESTIMATES  OF  COST  OF  MAKEBTG  BAE  IBOH. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  February  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hou8e  of  Representatives  f  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  The  accompanying  exhibite,  numbered  from  A  to  E. 
inclusive,  rive  the  actual  cost  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  ana 
north  of  the  Potomac  River  of  making  merchant  refined  bar  iron 
(see  Exhibits  A  and  B),  also  a  higher  grade  of  refined  bar  iron  (see 
Exhibit  C).  And  also  the  cost  of  puddling  pig  iron  and  busheling 
scrap  material  into  puddled  or  muck  bar  and  scrap  bar  (Exhibits  D 
and  £),  this  conversion  being  preliminary  to  their  use  in  making  iron 
bars  described  on  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  costs  given  will  necessarUy  vary  slightly  in  the  different 
localities  of  this  large  section  of  our  country,  but  not  greatly,  as  local 
advantages  in  one  or  two  items  are  apt  to  oe  offset  by  disadvantages 
in  someming  else.  The  cost  of  the  tonnage  labor  is  practically  me 
same  with  afl  the  mills  in  this  section. 

While  the  present  selling  price  of  refined  bar  iron  is  stated  at  1.45 
and  1.50  base  mill,  several  mills  are  now  selling  at  1.40  base  mill. 

These  sheets  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  brief  on  bar 
iron  already  filed  by  me  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

James  Lobd, 
President  American  Iron  and  8ted  Refining  Co. 

ExHiBrr  A. 
Coit  of  making  merchant  refinsd  bar  iron, 

FORMULA. 

60  per  cent  No.  1  wrought  scrap,  at  $19.50 $9.75 

60  per  cent  muck  bar,  at  $28 14. 00 

Cost  of  material 23.76 

CONVERSION. 

Direct  and  tonnage  labor $3. 03 

Indirect  labor L97 

800  pounds  coal,  at  $2.75 08 

Incidental  expdues,  including  fire  brick,  masons,  sand,  oil,  light,  repairs, 
firing  boilen L06 

7.08 

Taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  and  replacement  estimated 30 

Furnace  waste,  8)  per  cent  on  $23.75 2. 02 

9.35 

83.10 

Approximately  1.48  cents  plus  per  pound. 

Base  selling  price  January  1, 1909, 1.50  cents  per  poond.  /^  1 
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Exhibit  B. 
Cost  of  making  ordinary  r^ned  iron. 

FORMULA. 

60  per  cent  No.  1  wrt.  scrap,  at  $19.50 $9.75 

50  per  cent  acrap  bar,  at  $24 .02 12. 01 

Cost  of  nukterial 21.76 

Convenion,  as  detailed  by  Exhibit  A 9. 35 

SLU 

Approximately  $1.89  per  pound. 

Base  selling  price  January  1, 1909,  $1-45  per  pound. 


Exhibit  0. 
Coit  of  making  refined  bar  iron  {without  admixture  of  scrap  material), 

FORUULA. 

Muck  bar,  made  from  pig  iron $28.00 

Conversion,  as  detailed  by  Exhibit  A  (except  furnace  waste) 7. 33 

Furnace  waste,  9  per  cent  of  $28 2.52 

87.85 
Approximately  $1.69  per  pound. 
Base  selling  price  January  1, 1909,  $1.75  per  pound. 


ExHiBrp  D. 

Cost  ofmtxk  or  puddled  bar. 

Tonnage  and  direct  labor $5. 88 

Indirect  labor 72 

Incidentals:  Fire  brick  and  masons;  blacksmith,  tools,  and  tongs;  rolls  and 

roll  turning;  grinding  ore  and  fire  brick;  making  bottom 1. 21 

400  pounds  of  ore,  at  $5.75 1.03 

1,900  pounds  coal,  at  $2.75 2.33 

Furnace  waste,  5  percent  of  $16.50 83 

11.50 
Cost  of  grey  foige  pig  iron 16. 50 

Cost  of  1  ton  muck  bar 28. 00 

January  1,  1909. 

ExHiBrr  E. 


Cost  of  making  busheUd  scrap  bar. 

Direct  and  tonnage  labor $3.07 

Indirect  labor 1.50 

Incidentals:  Fire  brick  and  masons;  blacksmith,  tools,  and  tongs;  rolls  and  roll 

turning;  grinding  firebrick 58 

Coal,  900  pounds,  at  $2.75 1.11 

Furnace  waste,  11  per  cent  of  $16 L76 

Total  cost  of  conversion 8. 02 

Add  cost  of  scrap  material 16.00 

Total  cost  of  scrap  bar 24.02 

Used  for  rerolling  into  refined  iron  ban.  ^.^.^.^^^  .^  GoOglc 
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STEEL  RAILS. 

[Paragraph  130.] 

THE  OAMBSZA  STEEL  COMPAHT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA,  SUB- 
MITS ITS  nrCOME  ACCOVVT  FOR  OHE  TEAB. 

Arcade  Buildino, 
Philadelphia,  January  SO,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommiMeef 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sm:  We  submit  herewith  our  income  account  presented  at 
our  shareholders'  annual  meeting  for  the  year  1906;  also  the  facts 
of  our  rail  business  for  the  same  period.  The  amount  paid  for  labor, 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  raUs,  shows  the  direct  expend- 
iture for  labor  in  manufacturing,  or  about  39  per  cent.  The  remain- 
ing 61  per  cent  of  the  cost  covers  amount  paid  for  purchased  metal, 
ores,  fuel,  supplies,  transportation,  etc.,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
is  labor. 

The  principal  products  of  the  plant  are  steel  rails,  structural 
shapes  (plain  and  fitted  for  buildings),  steel  plates,  bar  steel,  loco- 
motive and  car  forgings,  steel  cars,  and  a  large  line  of  agricultural 
steel  and  other  specialties. 

The  total  tonnage  sold  and  shipped  in  1906  was  789,275  gross 
tons.  The  net  earnings  from  all  the  manufacturing  operations  of 
the  company,  after  deduction  for  depreciation^  were  $4,347,704,  or 
an  average  profit  of  $5.51  per  ton.  This  profit  includes  profits  on 
all  the  stages  of  manufacture  which  are  legitimate  and  justifiable, 
including  a  large  percentage  of  the  ore  and  fuel  which  is  owned 
exclusively  by  this  company  and  which  is  figured  at  net  cost  to  the 
company.  In  declaring  the  total  earnings  as  stated,'  current  repairs 
and  mamtenance  of  plant  are  included  and  a  proper  deduction  has 
been  made  for  annual  depreciation.  The  paid-m  capital  of  the 
company  is  $45,000,000  and  the  return  is  9.67  per  cent  under  the 
very  favorable  conditions  prevailing  in  1906.  On  the  item  of  rails 
the  profit  was  $3  per  ton.  The  above  facts  have  all  been  furnished 
to  tne  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  if  desired,  the 
department  can  verify  them. 

First.  We  wish  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  fact  that,  while  it 
may  be  possible  for  a  few  of  the  lai^er  steel  manufacturing  concerns 
to  stand  a  reduction  in  the  rates  m  the  Dingley  tariff,  except  on 
orders  for  Gulf  and  Pacific  coast  points,  other  concerns  which  buy 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  raw  matenals  will  be  driven  out  of  business. 
Companies  which  control  their  own  raw  material,  railroad  lines, 
and  lake  transportation  to  their  works  have  other  advantages,  due 
to  their  great  aggregations  of  capital,  and  have  works  located  at  the 
various  sales  centers  of  business,  all  of  which  advantages  enable  them 
to  manufacture  and  market  their  products  at  a  considerably  leas 
cost  per  ton  than  eaxy  of  their  competitors,  will  survive. 

Second.  Any  material  reduction  in  the  duties  on  steel  can  only  be 
met  by  corresponding  reductions  in  the  wages  paid  for  producing  the 
ores,  coal,  coke,  and  limestone,  and  for  labor  in  the  several  manufac- 
turing  operations.  oi„.e..yGoogle 
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Tliird.  We  foel  sure  that  the  committee  does  not  wish  to  further 
consolidate  the  steel  manufacture  of  the  country  in  fewer  hands 
than  now  and  thus  reduce  competition,  which  will  certainly  be  done 
by  radical  reductions  in  the  steel  schedide. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Powell  Staokhousb, 
President  Cambria  Steel  Company. 


EXfiOBIT  A.  / 

AnaXytit  ofooH  ofittmdctrd  raiU  produced  by  Cambria  Steel  Company  in  1906. 


Total  cost 
to  Cambria. 


Labor  In 

mining  and 

manufoo- 

toring. 


All  pur- 
chased met* 
al8,  ora, 
fuels,  sap- 

tr^sporta- 
tion,  eto. 


On  (17i  per  cent) 

Ooln(m  per  cent) 

Limestone  (54  per  cent) 

Smelting 

Pig  iron  produced 

A-verage  (indndlng  pig  iron  purchased) 

Avenge  (Including  pig  iron  and  spiegelelsen  purchased) 

Bessemer  Ingots 

Bessemer  blooms 

Standard  rails  (mlU  cost) 

AdmlnMrative  and  seUing  expenses 

Total  cost 

•80  per  cent. 


HIS 
3.97 
.80 
2.03 
18.77 
14-70 
16.66 
18.68 
20.70 


10.88 
1.25 
.22 
1.41 
4.57 
4.58 
4.75 
0.25 
7.19 


2434 
.66 


9.42 
.33 


24.90 


•  9.75 


1.72 
.58 
.62 

9.20 

iai2 

10.90 
12.48 
13.51 


14.92 
.23 


»15.15 


*61  percent. 


Exhibit  6. 

To  the  thareholdere  qf  CamMa  Steel  Company: 

The  board  of  directors  submitB  herewith  a  report  of  the  operations  of  your  company 
tor  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1906: 

Net  earnings  from  operations $4, 897, 704. 03 

To  which  add  receipts  from  rents,  income  from  investments,  interest  on 
bank  accounts,  etc 510, 971. 40 

6,408,675.43 
Deduct  fixed  char^  under  Oambria  Iron  Company  \c?^e,  interest  on 
term  notes,  and  mcidentals 444, 672. 28 

Net  income  twelve  months 4, 964, 003. 15 

Total  to  credit  income  account  December  31, 1906 4,964,003.15 

Which  has  been  appropriated  as  follows: 

Dividend  No.  10,  paid  August  15, 1906 $675, 000 

Dividend  No.  11,  paid  February  15,  1907 ....     675, 000 

$1,350,000.00 

Set  aside  to  betterment  and  improvement  account 3, 000, 000. 00 

Set  aside  to  general  d^reciation  fund 550,000.00 

4,900,000.00 

Balance  carried  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account •^•^-g-^-^  (    64, 003. 15 
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The  profit  and  loas  account,  which  had  a  credit  December  30, 1905,  of  . .  |2, 278, 709. 87 
Has  been  increased  by  balance  of  income  account  transf erred  as  ^bo ve . .         64, 003. 15 

2,342,713.02 
And  by  collection  of  accounts  charged  off  in  previous  years.  $17, 944. 37 

Reduced  by  bad  or  doubtful  accounts  in  1906 3, 429. 98 

14,614.39 

Leaving  balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account,  December 
31,1906 2,357,227.41 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  your  company,  as  shown  by  your  general  books,  are  as 
follows: 

ASSETS. 

Property,  works,  coal,  ore  lands,  etc.,  subject  to  payment  of  1338,720, 
annual  rental  under  Cambria  Iron  Company  lease  for  999  years, 

being  4  per  cent  on  $8,468,000  Cambria  Iron  Company's  stock $33, 090, 304. 68 

Plant  additions  to  December  30,  1905 $7, 027, 783.  30 

Plant  additions,  year  ending  December  31, 1906 2, 289, 696. 08 

9, 317, 479. 38 

Total 42,407,784.06 

Equipment  additions 728, 168. 29 

Real  estate,  titles  in  Cambria  Steel  Company 298, 808. 38 

Sundry  securities,  principally  stock  in  ore  and  steamship  companies. .  1, 515, 563. 00 

Inventory  account,  materials,  supplies,  and  products 7, 983, 108. 55 

Special  cfeposit $1,250,000.00 

Cash 692,653.84 

1,942,653.84 

Accounts  receivable 4, 311, 205. 64 

Bills  receivable 285,100.19 


59,472,391.95 

UABILiriES. 

Capital  Stock  o 45,000,000.00 

General  depreciation  fund* 2, 650, 000. 00 

Betterment  and  improvement  fund 7, 000, 000. 00 

Accounts  payable,  including  dividend  No.  11,  $675,000 2, 465, 164. 54 

Profit  and  loss  account 2,357,227.41 

59,472,391.95 

The  last  of  the  $3,500,000  term  notes,  issued  December  15,  1900,  were  paid  on 
December  15, 1906. 


STEEL. 

E.  H.  OABT,  CHAIRMAV  OF  THE  UinTED  STATES  STEEL  COBPO- 
EATION,  SUBMITS  IHFOBMATIOH  BEIATIVE  TO  CAJTADIAir 
STEEL  MAKIirO  ASB  BOTDfTIES  PAID. 

Empibe  Buildino,  New  Yobk, 

January  t7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Cfhairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasMngton,  D.  0. 
My  Deab  Sib:  The  following  item  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  this  city  on  January  21: 

According  to  the  Canadian  Gazette  the  general  manaeer  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  has  stated  that  this  company  can  fumisn  steel  to  the  world's  markets 

a  The  authorized  capital  stock  named  in  charter  is  150^000,000,  of  which  $45,000,000 
have  been  issued.  Tne  remaining  $5,000,000  of  stock  is  unissued,  aiid  can  only  be 
issued  at  not  less  than  par. 
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•t  $6  per  ton  leas  than  Pittabuig  (which  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  selected  as  the 
cheapest  producer),  for  the  following  reasons:  The  cost  of  assembling  the  raw  materials 
at  Pittsbuiig  is  at  the  lowest  estimate,  $3.25  'per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  conveying  the  manufactured  iron  to  the  seaboard,  namely,  $2  per  ton,  while  the 
cost  of  assembling  at  Sydney,  which  is  on  the  seaboard,  and  1,000  miles  nearer  the 
great  markets,  is  given  at  79)  cents  per  ton,  the  difference  in  favor  of  Sydney  being 
calculated  at  $6  per  ton  as  stated. 

The  Canadian'Gazette  referred  to  in  the  article  is  an  official  paper 
published  in  London. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Canada  is  fostered  by  bounties 
which  operate  as  follows: 


Year. 


On  proportion 

made  from 
Canadian  ore. 


On  proportion 
made  from 
foreign  ore. 


Pig  Iron 

Puddles  Iron  ban  from  Canadian  pig  Iron 

Steel,  maanteetnred  In  Canada  frt>m  InntMiients  of  which  not  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  weight  thereof  consists  of  pig  iron  made 
In  Cfi"tHift 

Rolled  loond  wta«  rods,  not  over  |  Inic^  In  diameter,  manufao- 
tared  from  steel  produced  In  Canada  from  Ingredients  of  whldi 
not  leoi  than  80  per  cent  of  tiie  weight  thereof  consists  of  pig 
Iron  made  In  Canada,  whAn  sold  to  wire  manufiaoturerB  for  use 
or  when  used  In  making  wire  in  their  own  factories  In  Canada, 
on  such  wire  rods  made  after  December  31, 1906 


/  1908 
1909 
1906 

\igo9 

^  1908 
1900 


Per  grosi  ton. 

$2,352 

1.904 

L848 

L176 

1.848 
L176 


Per  groee  ton, 
$1,232 
.784 


0.73 


In  addition  to  the  above  bounties  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
iron  and  steel  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  $2.80  per  gross  ton  on  pig 
iron  and  $7.84  per  ton  on  steel  rails  and  structural  steel. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  H.  Gaby, 
Chairman  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 


STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

OVE  OF  THE  EMPL0TEE8  AHB  PROFIT  SHABEBS  OF  THE  XJHITED 
STATES  STEEL  COBPOBATION  THDTES  VAEIOUS  STATEMENTS 
HADE  ABE  KISLEADnrO. 


9712  Avenue  M,  Chioaoo,  III., 

Jarmary  20, 1909. 
CoMMirrBE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Honobable  Sms:  Anent  the  framing  of  a  new  tariff  schedule, 
there  appears  in  La  Follette's  Weekly  a  svnopsis  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
statement  before  your  committee  that  the  average  profit  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  during  the  year  1907  was  $15  per 
ton  on  every  ton  of  iron  and  steel  it  sells. 

Mr.  Came^e  is  or  should  be  too  well  informed  on  the  steel  busi- 
ness to  admit  of  the  above  being  an  unintentional  mistake;  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  a  deUberate  falsehood.  ^  i 
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As  one  of  the  35,000  employees  who  have  mvested  their  earning 
with  this  corporation  on  its  profit-sharing  plan,  I  protest  against  this 
statement  of  the  man  of  Homestead  ana  indigent  libraries  being 
allowed  to  go  before  the  people  uncontradicted. 

A  reference  to  the  1907  report  of  the  corporation  shows  the  net 
earnings,  after  deducting  replacement  and  depreciation,  as  $135,000,000 
and  not  $150,000,000,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  is  said  to  have.stated. 

This  income  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  10,000,000  tons  of  steel 
partly,  not  wholly,  as  LaFoUette  infers. 

A  glance  at  page  18  of  the  corporation  report  will  show  an  additional 
sale  of  2,000,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  31,000  tons  of  spelter, 
and  24,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

In  addition,  are  included  the  earnings  of  the  construction  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

Another  source  of  earnings  is  from  freightage  from  its  own  railroads, 
and  those  earnings  would  accrue  to  the  company  if  the  steel  plants 
were  owned  by  independent  manufacturers. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  corporation  had 
to  mine  or  manufacture  60,000,000  tons  of  unfinished  product  before 
it  could  take  profit  from  sale  of  its  completed  product. 

On  page  23  you  will  note  that  $160,825,822  was  paid  out  in  salaries 
and  wages,  or,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  would  figure,  $16  per  ton  as  the  aver- 
age cost  ot  producing  and  s^ing. 

Does  Mr.  Carnegie,  La  FoUette,  and  that  class  propose  that  if  a 
farmer  chance  to  operate  a  gristmill  and  bakeshop  that  out  of  the 
three  businesses  he  is  entitled  only  to  a  moderate  profit  on  doughnuts) 
Under  that  condition  what  becomes  of  the  man  that  raises  wheat  to 
sell,  or  manufactures  flour  alone,  or  is  but  a  baker  f 

If  you  are  to  limit  the  Steel  Corporation  to  a  moderate  profit  on 
finished  product,  how  about  the  ind!ependent  who  makes  pig  iron  for 
sale? 

In  conclusion,  will  say  that  I  am  for  moderate  reductions  of  the 
tariff  on  all  lines  of  industrial  material  and  necessities,  but  we,  who 
have  invested  our  earnings  with  this  company  or  corporation  feel  that 
unfair  statements  relating  to  it  should  not  go  uncontradicted. 

Likewise,  even  as  Laocoon,  we  "  fear  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts,''  and 
suspect  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would  view  our  losses  with  pertect  equa- 
nimity if  the  corporation  should  be  compelled  to  disintegrate  and  the 
Properties  fall  again  into  his  hands  as  holder  of  the  fi^t  mortgage 
onds. 

From  an  employee's  standpoint,  the  corporation  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  in  its  auns  for  aiding  an  employee  to  attain  a  competence. 
It  adopted  publicity  of  its  own  accord,  and  in  most  essentials  is  a 
model  of  efficiency. 

Why  the  target  of  so  much  misrepresentation? 
Sincerely, 

F.  H.  OSBOBX. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS. 

[Paragraphs  131-133.] 

A  OOlOnTTEE  OF  ntON  AJfD  STEEL  SHEET  MAinTFACTTTBEBS 
SUBMITS  STATEMEITT  EMBODTIHO  ITS  VIEWS  RELATIVE  TO 
TABIFF  LEGISLATIOV. 

Steubbnville,  Ohio, 

January  18,  1909. 

COKMnTBE  ON  WaTS  AND  MbANS, 

Washington,  D.  O, 
Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  sheet  manufacturers  representing  90 

ger  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  United 
tates  Steel  Corporation  mills,  held  in  Pittsburg  on  December  10 
last,  the  undersized  were  appointed  as  a  snecial  committee  on  tariff, 
with  instructions  to  present  to  your  honoraole  body  such  information 
as  you  may  recj^uire  or  desire  pertaining  to  the  costs  and  conditions 
prevailing  m  this  business. 

We  accordingly  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  such  data, 
including  cosib  of  production  and  selling  prices,  as  we  have  been  able 
to  procure  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  our  reasons  based  thereon 
for  asking  that  adequate  protection  be  accorded  these  products  in 
the  new  tariff  measure  soon  to  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

BLAOK  SHEETS. 

Attached  hereto  will  be  found  a  sheet  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  which 
sets  forth  in  detail  what  can  be  regarded  as  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing No.  24  gauge  steel  sheets  (common  or  black)  in  the  Pittsburg- 
Youngstown-Wheding  district,  which  has  probabljr  the  lowest  cost 
of  production  for  the  commodity  under  consideration  of  any  point 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  correctness  of  which  is  duly  certified 
to  by  parties  actively  engaged  in  the  business;  it  is  of  course  being 
understood  that  the  determinations  arrived  at  are  not  necessarily 
the  cost  of  anj  particular  plant,  but  are  what  the  parties  certifying 
regard  as  a  fair  average  cost  for  the  district. 

In  the  compilation  of  these  costs  sheet  bars  have  been  figured  on 
the  basis  of  $27.50  per  gross  ton  deUvered  to  point  of  consumption, 
this  being  their  present  selling  price  and  representing  not  more  than 
the  average  price  for  the  last  several  years,  the  price  for  1907  averaging 
about  $30.  In  this  connection  it  would  seem  well  to  explain  that 
more  than  half  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sheets 
purchase  their  raw  material,  i.  e.,  sheet  bars,  in  the  open  market,  hav- 
ing no  facilities  for  making  them. 

rfo.  24  gauge  has  been  selected  as  the  figuring  basis  for  the  reason 
that  it  18  a  standard  one  and  the  costs  of  manufacture  of  the  other 
gauges  are  relative,  and  they  are  proportionately  protected  by  the 
present  tariff. 

No  cost  exhibit  has  been  submitted  for  iron  sheets,  for  the  reason 
that  very  few  are  made,  and  besides,  the  cost  of  production  is  in  excess 
of  that  lor  steel  sheets. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  as  shown  by  Exhibit  A,  the  cost  of  No.  24  gauge 
Uack  steel  sheet  is  $47.90  per  gross  ton,  or  $2.14  per  hundred  pouncu. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  to  you  it  has  been  f  ouna  impos- 
siUs  to  procure  specific  information  as  regards  the  detailed  cost  of 
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manufacture  of  foreign  sheets,  but  we  are  informed — and  believe  reli- 
ably so — that  the  cost  of  production  in  England  to-day  for  No.  24  gauge 
is  about  $34.25  per  gross  ton,  or  $1.52^  per  hundred  pounds,  the  cost 
in  both  Germany  and  Belgium  being  lower.  But  in  the  absence  of  full 
data  bearing  on  this  point  we  can  only  judge  the  cost  of  manufacture 
by  the  sellii^  price,  and  at  the  present  tune  the  English  price  of  No.  24 
gauge  at  liverpopl  is  $1.65  per  hundred  pounds. 

.fuming  that  the  cost  of  production  is  not  greater  than  the  selling 
price,  and  comparing  with  the  domestic  costs,  we  arrive  at  the  foUow- 
mg  results,  all  oased  on  No.  24  guage: 

NEW  YORK.  Pot  100  poimda. 

Domestie  mill  cost $2. 14 

Freight 16 

$2.30 

English  selling  price,  Liverpool 1. 65 

Fright 10 

L76 

Difference  per  100  pounds 55 

NEW   ORLEANS  AND   GALVESTON.  * 

Domestic  mill  cost 2. 14 

Freight 80 

2.44 

English  selling  price,  Liverpool 1. 65 

Freight 11 

L76 

Difference  per  100  pounds .68 

PACIFIC  CO>LST. 

Domestic  mill  cost 2. 14 

Freight 95 

8.0^ 

English  selling  price,  Liverpool 1. 65 

Freight 35 

2.00 

Difference  per  100  pounds...: 1.  OP 

The  difference,  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing,  of  55  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  practically  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  between  tJie  domes- 
tic manufacturer's  cost  f.  o.  b.  New  York. (without  profit)  and  the 
English  selling  price  at  the  same  point  (including  presumably  some 
profit)  shows  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  present  rates  would 
allow  the  latter  to  successfully  invade  this  important  market. 

But  in  considering  the  Pacific  coast  situation  we  find  conditions 
even  worse,  as  under  the  present  rates  it  would  show  the  advantage 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  not  sufficient,  per- 
haps, to  justify  him  in  establishing  warehouses  there  and  cover  the 
cost  of  distribution,  but  any  recession,  even  though  slight,  from 
present  rates  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  stimulant  which  would 
result  in  putting  this  market  in  his  possession — ^not  only  along  the 
coast,  but  for  a  considerable  distance  inland  as  well. 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  sheets,  black  steel  sheets,  such 
as  are  treated  upon  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  brier,  con- 
stitute the  base.    These  black  sheets  alter  being  pickled  And  cleaned 
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are  coated  with  spelter,  thd  process  of  pickling  and  coating  being 
very  similar  to  that  emploj^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  The 
domestic  cost  of  manufacturing  galvanized  sheets  above  the  black  sheet 
or  base  is,  including  labor,  spelter,  etc.,  approximately  $14.50  per  ton, 
or  $5.25  per  ton  exclusive  or  spelter,  and  tne  extra  duty  of  two-tenths 
cent  per  pound  accorded  this  product  under  the  present  tariff  (over 
the  same  gauges  of  black  sheets)  was  intended  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country  (from  the  base  sheet  to  the  finished 

Salvanized  product)  over  that  obtaining  in  foreign  countries,  including 
ifference  in  cost  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  cost  of  pickling 
and  coating  supplies;  and  from  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  on  the  subject  we  believe  that  the  slight  additional 
protection  accorded  galvanized  sheets  does  not  more  tnan  cover  this 
difference  in  costs. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  that  part  of  our  brief  pertaining  to  black 
sheets  will  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  galvanized  product, 
and  any  changes  front  present  rates  should  be  proportionate. 

With  regard  to  prices,  it  mi^ht  be  cited  that  m  1905  there  was 
fornied  in  England  a  combination  of  manufacturers  known  as  the 
''British  Galvanized  Sheet  Iron  Association.''  This  association  is  a 
very  powerful  one  and  was  formed  with  the  view  of  fostering  the 
English  export  trade  in  galvanized  sheets,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the 
English  home  price  at  a  point  that  would  show  a  satisfactory  profit  to 
the  manufacturer,  distributing  the  surplus  production  in  foreign  mar- 
kets and  at  such  prices  as  could  be  obtained;  the  loss,  if  any,  in  case 
it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  at  a  price  below  cost  of  production,  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  members  of  the  association  pro  rata.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that,  while  such  an  arrangement  is  simplicity  itself,  its 
effectiveness  for  disposing  of  tonnage  produced  in  excess  of  home- 
market  requirements  and  gaining  a  foothold  in  foreign  markets  is 
unquestionable. 

^  AU  things  considered,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  only  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  present  tariff  rates  would  be  required  to  enable  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  use  our  markets  as  a  (lumping  ground  for  his  sur- 
plus production,  thus  displacing  tonnage  that  otherwise  would  be 
made  in  this  countrv;  ana  to  meet  this  situation,  should  it  arise,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  domestic  producer  to  effect  a  reduction  in 
his  costs,  which  would  undoubtedly  mean  lower  wages  not  only  to 
the  workmen  employed  directlv  in  the  mills,  but  in  the  production 
of  materials  and  suppUes  used  oy  the  sheet  manufacturer  as  well. 

In  order  that  the  extent  of  the  sheet  industry  may  be  in  a  manner 
measured,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  statistical  data: 

Number  of  companies  actively  engaged  in  the  buednees 26 

Number  of  roll  trains  operated 364 

Number  of  galvanizing  pots  operated 90 

Nuiftber  of  employees  (estimated) 21,000 

Annual  pay  roll  (estimated) $20,000,000 

Annual  production  of  black  sheets gross  tons. .  $1, 350, 000 

Tonnage  galvanized do $600,000 

The  process  of  manufacture  from  ore  in  the  ground  to  finished 
sheet  product,  in  the  tonnage  shown  above,  requires  the  following 
raw  materials: 

Sheet  bars gross  tons..      1,600,000 

Fig  iron  and  scrap  required  to  produce  above  tonnage  of  bars:  bv  C^Oi 

Pig  iron grosstona..     ^700,000 

Bcrap do....         425,000 
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Ooko  raqiiiied  in  th«  production  of  above  tonnage  of  piffinm. .  .net  tona..      2, 125»000 

Goal  required  in  Uie  production  of  above  tonnage  of  coko do 8, 500, 000 

Limestone  required  in  production  of  above  tonnage  of  pi^  iron .  gron  tons . .         850, 000 

Ore  required  u  the  production  of  above  tonnage  of  pig  uon do 8, 125, 000 

Coal  required  throughout  different  stages  of  manufacture  for  steam  and 

heading  purposes net  tons..      8,225,000 

Spelter  for  coating do 75,000 

lx>tal  estimated  labor  cost  from  ore  in  the  ground  to  and  including  sheet 

bar $11,000,000 

Labor  cost  in  finishing  (as  shown  above) 920,000,000 

Total  labor  cost $81,000,000 

Estimated  transportation  charges  on  above  tonnages 89. 500, 000 

As  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  cost  Exhibit  ''A",  the  most  impor- 
tant item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  sheets  is  that  of  wages,  and 
we  believe  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  m  no  branch  of  the  manu- 
facturing business  are  the  workmen  more  intelligent  and  better  paid, 
the  average  wage,  including  men  and  boys,  being  approximately 
$3  per  day. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  a  highly 
flkiUedclass  of  workmen  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  no  brancn 
of  the  steel  business  is  the  proportion  of  English  speaking  workmen 
so  large  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  making  of  sheets.  Automatic  machin- 
ery to  no  considerable  extent  can  be  utilized,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  improvements  in  the  machinery  employed  and  in  the  process 
of  mani^acture  for  many  years  past  have  been  verv  slight,  although 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  constantly  been  made  by  the  leading 
engineerB  of  the  coimtry. 

The  inability  to  make  use  of  automatic  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sheets  has  prevented  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  output 
and  a  corres]>onding  reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture,  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  any  changes  in  this  regard  in  the  future. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  December  10,  referred  to,  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  those  present  that  so  long  as  Congress  would 
doubtless  decide  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  steel  products  was 
necessary,  the  changes  should  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
that  any  reduction  m  present  rates  m  excess  of  from  15  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  would  result  in  confusion  in  the  business  necessitating 
a  lower  cost  basis,  which  would  imdoubtedly  mean  lower  wages  to 
the  workman. 

It  was  believed  that  the  rates  now  applying  on  the  products  cov- 
ered by  articles  No.  131  and  No.  132,  metal  schedule,  are  consistent, 
and  any  changes  therefrom  should  be  made  proportionate. 

It  is  hoped  that  your  committee  may  be  able  to  see  its  way  clear 
to  recommend  a  reduction,  if  any,  not  greater  than  that  suggested 
in  the  foregoing,  thereby  entitling  it  to  the  thanks  of  aU  directlv  or 
indirectly  engaged  in  the  industry  for  which  we  are  speaking,  includ- 
ing stockholders  in  the  companies  represented,  as  well  as  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  mills. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

IsAAo  M.  Scott, 

uliairrnan. 
Jonathan  Wabnsb, 
w.  s.  hobneb, 

CommiUee. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Co9t  of  producing  No,  t4  gauge  bladt  tteel  $heet$. 


A    Le? 


Cost  pv  ton. 

Sheet  b«n,  at  I27.M)  groes  ton,  2,531  pounds  (1.13  per  cent) I3L07 

Credit: 

Sheets  (2,240  pounda) 

Scmp  (274  pounds) 

Waste  (17  pounds) 

Net  cost  of  material 29.40 

Coat  per  ton. 

'  Other 

Labor,  charges. 

Rolls 10.40 

Coal  for  heating  and  annealins 87 

Superintendent,  foreman,  and  clerks |0. 04 

Tonnage  labor 8.46 

Day  hands  (regular) L66 

Extra  day  hands 23 

Unkxading  sheet  bars 04 

Shearing  sheet  bars 11 

Weighing  and  delivering  sheet  bars 12 

Unloading  coal  and  removing  ashes 03 

Extra  fireman  for  heating  furnaces 03 

En^eersand  assistants 09 

Returning  and  polishine 06 

Changing  and  handling  rolia 04 

Weighing  and  handling  finished  product 23 

Scale  and  cinder  labor 04 

Crane  operators 13 

Scrap  boys 12 

Loaoing  shearings  and  bar  ends 02 

Bundling  and  stenciling ' 04 

Waiehouse  and  shipping  labor 39 

Resheaiing 07 

Total  producing  labor 11. 96 

Labor  in  repairs 10 

Labor  in  maintenance 01 

Material  in  re|>airs 17 

Material  in  maintenance 15 

Hot  and  cold  neck  grease 12 

All  otikier  lubricants 04 

Branes 05 

•  General  works  expense 70 

Steam 16    L09 

Water 01 

Electric  light  and  power 04 

Stable  expense 02 

General  plant  depreciation LOO 

General  expense  (selling,  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  discounts, 
etc.) L62 

12.99    6.51 
^^'^ 

Total  cost  of  1  gross  ton  (2,240  pounds)  No.  24  gauge  black  sheets '.,    47. 90 

Cost  of  100  pounds  No.  24  gauge  black  sheets 2.14 
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We  hereby  certify  that  in  our  judraient  the  forgoing  fairly  exhibits 
the  average  cost  of  manufacture  of  No.  24  gauge  blacK  steei  sheets  in 
the  Pittsburg- Youngstown-Wheeling  district. 

La  Bbllb  Iron  Wobks, 

Isaac  M.  Scott,  PredderU. 

TiiE  Empibe  Iron  and  Steel  Compant, 

Jonathan  Warnbb,  PresiderU, 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tubb  Compant 

J.  A.  Campbell,  President. 


.    TIN  PLATE. 

[Paragraph  134.] 

IHDEPEVDElfT  TIV-PIATE  ItAHTJFACTTmEBS  FILE  A  SXTPPLE- 
MSHTAL  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  TDT-PLATE  nTDUSTRY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  16^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

pmhnph  134,  tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taqoers'  tin. 

(Verbal  presentation  November  25,  igOB,  by  William  U.  FoUansbee.) 

PreBentduty 1. 5  cents  per  pound. 

Recommenaed  reduction  20  per  cent 3  cents  per  pounds 

Suggested  new  duty 1. 2  cents  per  pound. 

This  brief  represents  the  independent  manufacturers,  as  follows: 
Number  companies,  12;  aggregate  capital,  $10,000,000;  total  mills, 
103;  capacity,  tons,  300,000;  capacity,  boxes,  6,000,000;  total  em- 
ployees, 7,000;  annual  pay  rolls,  $5,000,000. 

The  entire  tin-plate  industry  of  tnis  country  employs  direct  about 
20.000  hands  and  produces  about  600,000  tons,  or  12,000,000  boxes, 
valued  at  $43,000,000,  which  requires — 

1,400,000  tons  ore.  850,000  tons  coke,  400,000  tons  limestone,  750,000  tODs 

pig  iron,  700,000  tons  steel;  total  labor,  including  transportation $8, 000, 000 

000,000  tons  tin  plate;  total  labor,  incluaing  transportation 13, 000, 000 

Total  wages  per  annum  paid  American  workmen  dependent  upon 
the  tin-plate  industry,  over  60  per  cent  of  whicn,  as  shown,  is 
paid  direct  in  making  the  tin  plate  alone 21,000,000 

The  suggested  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  continue  the  tin-plate  industry,  fairly  protect  labor,  and  permit  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  This  is  required  because 
of  (I)  lower  foreign  labor;  (II)  lower  cost  foreign  raw  materials; 
(III)  smaller  capital  foreign  investment;  (IV)  freight  costs  from 
mills  to  consuming  points. 

These  items  are  shown  in  detail,  as  follows: 
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I.   LOWEB  FOREIGN  LABOR. 

Standard  of  comparison. — Skilled  labor  in  United  States:  Wage 
scales  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers 
and  Tinplate  Workers'  International  Protective  Association  of 
America. 

Skilled  labor  in  Wales:  Wage  scales  of  Tin  Plate  Section  Dock, 
Wharf,  Riverside  and  Gteneral  Workers'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

General  labor  in  United  States:  As  actually  paid  by  a  most  modem, 
well-eqmpj)ed  mill  in  the  Pittsburg  district  taken  fr^m  the  pay  rolls 
for  the  entire  year  1907. 

Greneral  labor  in  Wales:  Estimated  at  one-half  the  rates  paid  in 
United  States.  (Common  labor  in  Wales*  is  unquestionably  less 
than  the  rate  shown  by  this  estimate.) 


Per  gross  ton. 


United 
States. 


Wales. 


Hot  rolling.. 
Opening.... 
PiekUng... 
Annealing. 


OddroUlne 
Genecalmill.... 
White  pickling . 

Tinning. 

Washing 

Rlsfaig... 
Assorang 


ng., 


tin  house. 


10.76 
.425 
.485 
.87 
.525 

3.325 
.375 

1.825 

1.555 
.88 
.63 
.465 

2.44 


84.556 

.306 
.276 
.666 
.20 

1.66 
.378 

1.245 

1.245 
.466 
.415 
.20 

L22 


22.06 


12.73 


122.95  minus  S12.73  equals  810.22  per  2,240  pounds,  equals  45.6  cents  per  100  pounds. 
n.   LOWER   COST   FOREIGN  RAW   MATERIAL. 

Steel  bars  from  which  tin  plate  is  rolled,  present  market  prices  as 
shown  by  trade  quotations: 

CoBt  at  milli  in  United  States $27.50 

OoBt  at  mills  in  Wales 2L50 


Difference  per  2,000  pounds  finished  tin  plate a6.00 

in.    SMALLER  CAPITAL  FOREIGN   INVESTMENT. 

The  cost  of  plant  in  the  United  States  is  just  about  50  per  cent 

greater.     Cost  of  labor,  as  shown,  nearly  double.     Raw  material 

charges  nearly  30  per  cent  higher.     Interest  charges  about  double. 

(1)  To  produce  25,000  tons  per  annum  requires  capital  in- 
vestmeDt —  United  States. 


In  plant $500,000 

In  labor,  raw  and  finished  material,  accounts  receivable, 
etc 500,000 

1,000,000 
583, 333 


Wales. 
$333,833 

250,000 

583,333. 


Greater  in  United  States 416, 667  at  6^—  25,000 

Equivalent  to  i>er  ton  output  $1=5  cents  per  100  lbs. 
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United  Stetet.  Wftki.  • 
(2)  Annual  chaivee  repairs,  upkeep  of  plant  and  depreci- 
ation     150,000              125,000 

Greater  in  United  States. .  .$25,000=per  ton  output  $la5  cents  per  100  Iba. 

IT.   FREIGHT  COSTS  FROM  MILLS  TO  CONSUMING  POINTS. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States  is  at  the  seaboard,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

Freight  from  mills  in  Pittsburg  district  at  shipping  weight  of  106 
pounds,  including  package  as  well  as  contents,  as  reqmred  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

To  New  York  at  freight  rate  of  18  cents  equals  19  cents  per  100  Ibe. 
To  New  Orleans  at  freight  rate  of  ^  cents  equals  34  cents  per  100  Iba. 
To  San  Francisco  at  freight  rate  of  66.2  cents  equab  70  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Average 41  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Freight  from  mills  in  Wales  located  at  seaports  at  common  rate 
of  9  smlUngs  6  pence  per  2,240  pounds  of  net  contents,  weight  of 
package  not  included  as  permitted  by  steamship  lines  to  New  lork, 
equals  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

A  large  portion  of  the  tin-plate  consumption  is  seasonable  and 
in  regular  sizes  for  which  the  requirements  can  be  anticipated  by 
many  months,  while  the  size  and  character  of  boxes  of  tin  plate 
make  it  particularly  desirable  for  ballast,  thus  permitting  as  low 
water  freight  cost  from  Wales  to  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
as  to  New  York,  accordingly  the  freight  item  from  mills  to  consuming 
point  is  very  important  and  may  show  as  high  as  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  differential  in  fayor  of  Wales.  ^  With  any  spirit  of  fairness 
to  American  mills  it  would  appear  this  factor  should  not  be  con- 
sidered at  any  less  than  the  ayerage  from  American  mills  to  seaboard 
points,  as  shown  aboye,  of  41  cents  per  100  pounds. 

BBCAFrrULATION. 

I.  Lower  foreign  labor 45.6  cents  per  100  pounds 

II.  Lower  cost  foreign  raw  materials 30     cents  per  100  pounds 

III.  Smaller  capital  forei^  investment 10    cents  per  100  pounds 

IV.  Freight  costs  from  mills  to  consuming  points,  average.  41    cents  per  100  pounds 

$1,266  per  100  pounds 
Equivalent  to 1.27  cents  per  pound. 

The  suggested  new  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  is  accordingly 
only  fairly  protectiye  and  by  no  means  pronibitiye. 

The  estaolishment  of  the  American  tin-plate  industry  imder  a 
reasonable  tariff  most  emphatically  has  not  mcreased  the  cost  to  the 
domestic  consumer,  but  on  the  contrary  has  unquestionably  reduced 
the  price,  as  shown  below: 


Welsh  tin-plate  duty  added. 


Amerioan  tin  plats. 


1872-1878. 


187»-1801. 


1904-1008. 


Duty 

ATerage  price.. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
I7.§0 


1  cent  per  pound. 
S4.81 


1.5  oeots  per  pound. 
$3.48. 
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The  productive  capacity  of  American  mills  considerably  exceeds 
the  consumption  of  the  tin  plate,  showing  frequent  shut  cfowns  and 
keen  competition. 

The  reouest  of  the  master  sheet-metal  workers  association,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  X .,  for  free  charcoal  iron  tin  plate  for  roofing  purposes 
(Twiflf  Hearings,  first  print  No.  46,  page  6801),  while  possibly  well 
intended^  is  not  tenable: 

1.  As  it  is  ordinarily  wholly  impossible  to  distinguish  charcoal  iron 
tin  plate  from  other  qualities  it  would  encourage  deception  and 
evasion  of  the  tariff. 

2.  United  States  consular  reports  show  no  roofing  plates  are  made 
in  Ei^land  or  Wales  from  charcoal  iron. 

3.  ^veral  American  manufacturers  are  producing  charcoal  iron 
tin  plate  and  the  industry  would  be  destroyed. 

4.  Tin  plate  for  roofing  purposes  is  being  produced  regularljr  by 
American  mills  of  a  quality  oetter  than  any  other'nation  at  any  time. 
This  product  can  be  secured  under  guarantees  ^of  wearing  quaUty 
never  possible  from  the  Welsh  makers. 

GONOLUSION. 

The  American  tin-plate  industry  is  the  youngest  in  the  iron  and 
steel  line.  It  has  only  been  established  by  much  travail.  It  has 
been  exceptionally  adversely  treated  bv  former  tariffs.  It  is  the 
item  by  far  most  ^eatly  influenced  by  labor  and  the  peculiarity  of 
greatest  consumption  at  seaboard  points.  Although  begun  only 
seventeen  years  ago  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  2.2  cents  per  pound 
the  suggested  new  duty  of  1.2  cents  shows  a  reduction  of  45  per  cent. 
Any  lower  duty  would  entail  great  hardships  upon  American  labor 
ana  capital  and  tend  to  cripple  the  industry. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  U.  FoUansbee,  of  FoUansbee  Brothers  Co.,  mills  at 
Follansbee,  W.  Va. ;  Chas.  E.  Pope,  of  Pope  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  mills  at  Steubenville,  Ohio;  E.  T.  Wier,  of  Phil- 
lips Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  mills  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.;  E.  R.Crawford,  of  McKeesi)ort  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  mills  at  McKeesport,  Pa. — Committee. 


TOOL  STEEL. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

OHABUBS  P.  SBABLB,  OF  BOSTOV,  MASS.,  THIHKS  THAT  THB 
BEQUEST  FOB  AH  nrCBEASE  OF  DUTT  OV  HIOH-SPEBO 
TOOL  STEEL  SHOITLD  BE  DISBEOABDED. 

50  CoNGBSss  Street,  Boston, 

Jarmary  19, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbbbno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Patne:  I  have  at  hand  a  catalogue  of  the  Crucible  Steel 

Company  of  America  in  Grerman,  issued  by  the  Hamburg  agency,  and 

I  desire  to  draw  attention  especially  to  the  statements  made  in  pa^ee 

6, 7,  S,  9, 12,  and  27  thereof.    The  catalogue  in  substance^states  that 
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the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  Amenca  manufactureB  yarious  kinds 
of  steel  mentioned  in  tne  catalogue,  especially  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  high-speed  tool  steel  manufactured  by  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America  is  the  best  high-speed  tool  steel  in  the 
market,  and  states  on  page  7  that  the  Americans  have  gone  ahead  in 
the  manufacture  of  hignnspeed  tool  steel  and  have  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting capitalists  in  the  same,  and  that  the  question  of  simplifying 
the  production  and  the  advancement  of  the  quality  have  been  solvea, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  high- 
speed steel,  and  that  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  has  miule 
a  specialty  of  producing  the  highest  class  oi  high-speed  tool  steel  and 
thinks  that  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  the  Americans 
have  resulted  in  giving  to  the  trade  a  steel  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
This  steel  is  sold  in  Germany  in  competition  with  the  steel  made  by  the 
German  manufacturers  and  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  claim  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  that  duties  should  be  ad- 
vanced upon  high-speed  tool  steel  are  entirely  imfounded  and  demon- 
strates beyond  any  question  that  no  protection  whatever  is  needed 
upon  any  classes  of  steel  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  and  we  surest 
that  the  highest  rate  to  be  imposed  in  the  new  tariff  law  upon  any 
steel  of  any  value  be  3i  cents  per  pound;  indeed,  no  protection 
whatever  is  necessarj^  except  for  a  matter  of  revenue  and,  if  the 
Government  is  to  derive  any  revenue  at  all  for  steel  there  must  be 
some  reduction  from  the  present  rates  of  duty;  if  not,  within  five 
years  none  of  the  various  classes  of  steel  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  can  be  imported  into  this 
country. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Chableb  p.  Seablb. 


THE  CBUCIBLE  STEEL  COHPAinr  OF  AHEBICA,  FITTSBTTBO, 
PA.,  SUBMITS  STATEHENT  BELATIVE  TO  CBUCIBLE  STEEL 
ASB  HIGH-SPEED  TOOL  STEEL. 

PrrrsBUKG,  Pa.,  January  26 ,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Deab  Sm:  I  desire  to  present  as  briefly  as  possible  the  wishes  of 
our  company  in  regard  to  the  new  proposed  tariff,  and  will  begin  by 
stating  tnat  the  principal  grades  manufactured  by  us  are  covered  by 
paragraph  135  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  as  follows: 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made;  die 
blocks  or  blanks;  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  miA  shafting; pressed, 
sheared,  or  stamped  shapes;  saw  plates,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured;  nammer 
molds  or  swaged  steel;  gun-barrel  molds  not  m  bars;  alloys  used  as  substitutes  for 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  tools;  all  descriptions  and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or 
iron-molded  steel  castings;  sheets  and  plates  and  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  all  ot  the  above  valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or 
less,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  cent  and  not  above  one 
and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above 
one  and  four-tenths  cents  and' not  above  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound,  siz- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  and  not  above 
two  and  two- tenths. cents  per  poimd,  seven-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above 
two  and  two-tenths  cents  and  not  above  three  cento  per  pound,  nine-tenths  of  one 
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c«nt  per  pound;  yalued  above  three  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  four  cents  per 
pound,  one  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above 
seven  cents  per  pound,  one  and  three-tenths  cents  per  poxmd;  valued  above  seven 
cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  ten 
cents  and  not  above  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound; 
valued  above  thirteen  cents  and  not  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  eig^t- 
tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  four  and  seven-ten  the 
cents  per  pound. 

The  volume  of  the  business  is  not  very  large  and  amounts  to 
perhaps  300,000  or  400,000  tons  a  year.  It  is  a  class  of  steel  that  is 
nigher  in  price  and  sui)erior  in  quaUty  to  the  ordinary  steel  called 
"  bar  steel.*'  Most  of  it  is  crucible  and  refined  high-grade,  open-hearth 
steel.  The. present  duty  permits  of  large  importations  and  is  not 
sufficiently  protective.  Makers  in  foreign  countries  sell  to  this 
country  at  lower  prices  than  they  sell  to  their  home  consumers  and 
use  this  coimtry  very  often  as  a  dumping  ground.  Our  industiy  in 
this  way  has  been  made  to  suffer  for  years,  and  the  Ei^Ush  and  Ger- 
man manufacturers  do  quite  a  large  business  in  the  United  States, 
seUing  very  often  at  prices  which  we  can  not  meet. 

The  behef  that  a  reduction  in  rates  is  inevitable  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  WiUiam  0.  Park,  the  late  chairman  of  this  company,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  asked  to 
have  it  made  as  light  as  possible,  say  10  per  cent  off  existing  duties. 
We  also  desire  to  have  a  duty  placed  upon  high-speed  steel,  a  new 
article  of  manufacture,  for  which  there  is  no  protection  in  the  Din^ley 
tariff  biU.  We  propose  the  following  scale,  and  name  figures  which 
we  think  would  cover  this  description  of  steel: 

Steel  seUing  at  20  cents  per  pound  and  not  over  25  cents  per  pound, 
7  cents  per  pound;  above  25  cwits  and  not  over  30  cents  per  pound,  10 
cents  per  pound;  above  30  cents  and  not  over  36  cents  per  pound,  15 
cents  per  pound;  over  36  cents  per  pound,  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  article  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of  steel 
is  metaUic  tungsten,  which  sells  at  about  75  cents  per  pound,  and 
this  high  ^ade  of  steel  has  no  duty  on  it  other  than  the  4.7  cents  per 
poimd  which  is  now  exacted  on  all  steel  valued  above  16  cents  per 
pound. 

The  above  expresses  the  views  of  all  the  other  manufacturers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  regarding  the  grades  of  steel  manufactured  by 
them,  and  I  beUeve  would  be  universally  satisfactory. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Cbucible  Steel  Compant  of  Amebioa, 
Fbank  B.  Smith,  PresiderU. 


COLTTMBIA   TOOL    STEEL  CO.,  CHICAGO    HEIOHTS,  ILL.,  THEnCS 
DUTT  OH  HIGH-GBADE  STEEL  SHOULD  BE  IITCREASED. 

Chicago  Heights,,  III.,  February  26, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,^ 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Regarding  proposed  change  in  paragraph  135  of  the 
steel  schedule  referred  to  m  statement  of  B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Hough- 
ton &  Richards,  and  Edgar  T.  Ward  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.    Inas- 
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much  as  I  am  quoted  in  this  article,  I  feel  justified  in  asking  your 
consideration  of  the  following  points: 

In  the  first  place  the  article  referred  to  is  contradictory.  The 
article  states  that  if  the  duties  are  increased  American  mechanics 
will  be  compelled  to  use  inferior  tools,  intimating,  of  course,  that 
the  foreign  product  is  a  better  quality  than  maufactured  in  this 
country. 

Then  they  quote  my  article  and  aflSrm  my  statement  that  Euro- 

Sean  steels  can  be  duplicated  or  excelled  in  this  country  by  half  a 
ozen  tool-steel  makers  and  sold  at  a  lower  price.  In  explanation 
of  this  peculiar  condition,  you  will  understand  that  up  to  within 
the  last  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  there  was  no  tool  steel  whatever 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  prior  to  that  time  the  material 
was  supplied  almost  entirely  from  England.  The  result  was  that 
the  English  steels  built  up  a  prestige  the  effects  of  which  are  still 
apparent,  although  conditions  have  changed,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  American  steel  maker  to-da;^  leads  the  world. 

If  it  were  possible  for  all  tool  steel  entering  the  United  States  to  be 
classified  according  to  its  quality  as  shown 'by  analysis,  tiiere  would 
be  no  need  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  traditions  buut  up  prior  to  the 
manufacture  of  tool  steel  in  America  still  have  such  a  strong  hold 
among  certain  classes  that  when  a  standard  European  make  <3  steel 
fails  U>  give  results,  the  workman  invariably  will  take  the  blame  on 
himself  for  not  giving  it  the  proper  handhng,  whereas  if  a  failure 
occurs  with  American  steel,  it  is  always  the  steel  that  is  at  fault. 

A  recent  analysis  of  one  of  the  most  widely  sold  imported  steels,  and 
which  sells  at  a  price  of  15  cents  or  1ft  cents  per  pound  showed  phos- 
phorus, 0.025,  and  sulphur,  0.024.  Any  American  toolnsteel  maker 
will  furnish  a  steel  as  low  or  lower  in  these  impurities  for  not  to 
exceed  8  cents  per  poimd. 

Another  analysis  of  an  European  steel  recently  exploited  in  this 
country  shows  phosphorus,  0.03,  sulphur,  0.018,  with  0.50  tungsten. 
This  steel  is  also  sold  at  15  cents  or  16  cents  per  pound  and  could  be 
reOToduced  at  not  over  9  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  any  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  country 
who  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  certam  wily  Frenchmen  invaded 
the  country  a  few  years  ago  and  sold  any  amount  of  a  supposedly 
miraculous  tool  steel  which  was  said  to  I>e  manufactured  from  rare 
ores  controlled  by  the  French  Government,  the  price  being  between 
40  cents  and  50  cents  a  pound.  Those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  buy  the  material  found  that  it  was  almost  worthless  and  of  a 
quality  that  could  be  duplicated  in  this  countiy  for  5  cents  or  6  cents 
per  pound. 

This  case  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  credulity  of  some  Amer- 
ican tool  steel  buyers  and  their  curious  confidence  in  anything  manu- 
factured on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

If  my  statement  quoted  by  parties  referred  to  and  affirmed  by 
them  is  correct,  a  prohibitive  duty  would  serve  as  protection  to  the 
American  tool-steel  buyer  and  would  develop  proper  appreciation 
of  American-made  goods. 

If  it  were  possible  to  regulate  the  quaUty  of  imported  tool  steel 
by  laws  similar  to  the  pure-food  laws,  and  every  purchaser  had  a 
ready  means  of  knowing  the  quality  of  the  material,  as  shown  by 
analysis,  then  my  statement  that  the  American  manufacturers  can 
dupUcate  foreign-made  steels  at  a  lower  price  would  be  accepted 
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uniyersaUy,  and  the  busmess  would  remain  in  this  country,  tariff  or 
no  tariff. 

This  would  be  manifestly  impossible.  In  addition  to  which  the 
tool-^teel  consumer  has  no  facilities  for  making  chemical  analysis. 
In  f act,  in  most  cases  would  not  understand  what  a  chemical  analysis 
indicated.  It  is  difficult  to  jud^e  the  quahty  of  tool  steel  with  a  sin- 
gle test,  as  an  inferior  quality  of  steel  may  give  very  good  service  the 
first  time  it  is  hardened,  but  deteriorates  much  more  rapidly  with 
successive  hardenings  than  a  better  quality. 

It  is  therefore  our  contention  that  a  duty  should  be  placed  on  all 
foreign  tool  steels  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  American  maker 
against  unfair  competition  by  inferior  grades^  and  also  to  protect  the 
buyer  and  direct  ms  attention  to  the  supenor  quality  of  American- 
made  tool  steels. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Columbia  Tool  Steel  CJompant, 

C.  F.  Clarage,  President. 

THE  CSTTCIBIE  STEEL  COMPASTT,  PITTSBUBO,  PA.,  WEITES  AH 
EXFLAEAT0R7  XT OTE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE 
FOB  HIGH-SPEED  STEEL. 

PiTTSBUKG,  Pa.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

C^irman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sm:  Referring  to  the  letter  of  our  president,  Frank  B. 
Smith,  dated  January  26,  1909,  particularly  in  regard  to  high-speed 
steel,  would  say  that  when  the  manufacturers  came  to  prepare  and 
print  their  suggestions  as  to  phraseology  and  rates  in  paragraph  135, 
they  made  the  foUowing  change:  ''Valued  above  36  cents  and  not 
above  42  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  42 
cents  per  pound,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

You  will  notice  that  this  differs  from  Mr.  Smith's  suggestion  in 
that  it  reduces  the  duty  on  steel  valued  from  36  cents  to  42  cents 
per  pound  5  cents  per  pound,  and  makes  the  duty  on  steel  above 
42  cents  an  ad  valorem  dutv  instead  of  specific. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  now  ill,  desires  this  letter  to  be  an  explanation 
of  the  change  and  a  supplement  to  his  letter  of  January  26,  so  that 
it  wiQ  be  consistent  with  the  printed  sugg;estions. 
Trusting  you  will  file  this  with  lus  onginal  letter,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jno.  a.  Sutton, 

Second  Vice-President. 


WIRE. 

[Pangiaph  137.] 

THE  BBODBSICE  ft  BASCOH  BOPE  COMPABT,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
FOBS  DTFOBMATIOB  BELATIVE  TO  FOBEIGB  WAGBS  DT  THE 
WntB  BULKDTO  DTDUSTBT. 

St,  Louis,  Mo.,  February  1, 1909 

C!oifMXZTBB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gshtubicen:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  January  25  in  reply  to 
ooiB  of  January  21,  we  bieg  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  or  com- 
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f>aratiYe  costs  of  manufacture  of  wire  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
and  furnished  us  by  an  experienced  wire  manufacturer  of  many 
years'  experience  botn  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  he  haying 
Deen  associated  for  many  years  with  Fred.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  HaUfax, 
England,  whose  letter  we  submitted  with  our  amended  brief,  dated 
Januar]^  13,  1909.  We  consider  the  figures  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  and  belieye  they  will  afford  the  committee  an  opportunity 
to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad. 

We  also  desire  to  quote  from  a  letter  receiyed  from  another  manu- 
facturer in  England,  yiz,  Wm.  Jas.  Gloyer  &  Co.,  of  St.  Helens, 
Lancashire,  as  foUows: 

Youn  of  January  4  to  hand.  It  is  difBcuIt  to  answer  your  question  in  crisp  manner, 
as  much  depends  upon  the  system  of  working.  We  have  oiur  own  system,  which 
reduces  the  wire-drawing  wages  very  materially,  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  earlier  methods,  but  that  is  not  a  greatlv  reduced  percentage  on  the 
total  value,  including  material.    I  will  try  to  tell  vou  wnat  you  ask. 

The  cost  in  this  country  for  a  trades-union  wire-drawer  would  work  out  at,  per  week 
of  fifty-four  hours,  something  Uke  the  following  when  on  piecework  rates,  i.  e.,  at  per 
hundredweight  for  the  work  done: 

perwedE. 

Drawing  mild  wire  ^Swedish) 30 

Drawing  hard  wire  (crucible) 45>55 

Drawing  hard  plow  steel  wire 50-^ 

The  latter  is  higher  in  cost  per  hundredweight,  very  considerably,  but  less  work 
can  be  done,  hence  the  slight  oifference  per  week. 

The  cost  per  ton  for  drawing  from  No.  6  rod  to  No.  10  gauge  in  mild  steel  may  be 
anything  down  to  10s.  per  ton  (bare  wages),  and  for  hard  steel,  sav,  80s.  per  ton.  for 
plow  steel,  say,  30  to  35s.  per  ton,  according  to  temper  and  work  turned  off.  Tlie 
increase  for  English  size  is  proportionate  down  to  20-gauge,  0.036  inch,  which  costs 
approximately: 


Hard  steel  (per  hundredweight):  «.  d. 

Gauge  No.  10 1  0 

(5augeNo.ll 1  2 

Gauge  No.  12 1  4 

Gauge  No.  13 1  6 

Gauge  No.  14 1  8 

(jauge  No.  15 1  10 

(5auge  No.  16 2  *    1 

GaugeNo.l? 2  6 

Gauge  No.  18 3  0 

Gauge  No.  19 4  0 

(jaugeNo.20 5  6 


Mild  steel  (per  hundredweight):  «.  d, 

(Jauge  No.  10 0  6 

(5augeNo.ll 0  7 

(jauge  No.  12 0  8 

(Jauge  No.  13 0  10 

(Jauge  No.  14 0  11 

Gauge  No.  15 1  1 

(Jauge  No.  16 1  3 

(JaugeNo.l7 1  7 

(Jauge  No.  18 2  0 

•  (Jauge  No.  19 2  6 

(JaugeNo.20 3  6 

Plow  steel,  15  per  cent  extra. 

Gleaners  and  annealers  average  30s.  per  week  and  laboring  hands  anything  from  20s. 
per  week  and  upward. 

1  do  not  see  how  this  will  help  vou,  as  the  American  rates  of  pay  may  be  very  much 
higher  per  man  per  week  on  hard  patent  and  plow  steel  and  lees  on  the  soft  wire. 

Everything  depends  on  the  system  of  workmg.  We  have  wire-drawing  machines 
for  high-strain  thick  wire  now,  such  as  are  not  operated  anywhere  else  in  this  coimtry, 
but  we  can  not  expose  our  costs  to  outsiders.  We  gain  in  time  saved,  which  means 
less  standing  chaij;es  and  work  charges  per  hundredweight. 

We  have  no  reliable  data  of  the  wages  in  the  United  States  on  wire  drawing,  either 
per  ton  or  per  hour,  except  that  some  wire-drawers  get  as  much  on  high-strain  wire  as 
$50  to  160  per  week.  This  conveys  nothing  more  than  saying  it  is  double  the  money 
they  could  earn  in  an  ordinary  wire  mill  here.  The  wire-drawer  drawing  big  money 
on  wire  blocks,  however,  is  now  disappearing  and  more  economical  methods  have 
taken  their  place.  The  American  drawing  machines  make  it  very  difficult  to  compete 
with  in  high-strain  wire,  and  in  soft  wire  it  is  quite  impossible,  even  without  duty, 
to  send  wire  into  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  drawing  soft  wire  in  the  United  States  from  No.  14  to  No.  26  will  be 
nominal,  as  it  can  be  drawn  on  continuous  wire-drawing  machines  at  very  low  cost, 
the  finer  sizes  especially. 
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With  reference  to  that  part  of  the  letter  which  speaks  of  American 
wire  drawers  receiving  as  nigh  as  $50  and  $60  per  week,  we  are  confi- 
dent that,  if  any  such  wa^es  are  paid;  it  is  only  for  the  very  fine  sizes 
of  high-grade  music  quahty  wire,  i.  e.,  size  No.  30  and  finer.  Still, 
if  su^  wages  are  paid  in  this  country,  even  for  these  very  fine  sizes 
of  high-grade  wire,  it  may  be  the  grounds  for  a  broad  assertion  on  the 
part  of  certain  manufacturers  in  advocating  a  continuance  of  exces- 
sively high  rates  of  duty  on  wire. 

These  fine  sizes  of  high-grade  music  qualitv  wire  are  sold  at  the 
highest  price,  and  comparatively  only  a  small  amount  of  same  is 
ever  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  comparatively  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  wire  imported,  valued  at  over  6  cents  per  pound  in  Europe. 
We  do  not  think  the  total  amount  of  such  wire  will  exceed  10  tons 
per  annum,  and  the  finer  sizes  of  hi^h-^ade  music  quality  wire  (say 
No.  30  and  finer)  would  all  be  included  m  this  class.  On  this  class  of 
wire,  valued  at  6  cents  per  pound  or  over,  we  recommended  in  our 
original  brief  of  November  25, 1908,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  if  manufacturers  of  this  wire  in  the  United  States  desire  further 
protection  on  same,  we  have  no  objection,  for,  as  stated  above,  but 
little  rope  wire  would  be  included  in  this  class. 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  aid  your  conmiittee  in  the  coUection  of 
reliable  data,  and  with  that  in  view  we  have  exerted  every  effort  to 
secure  all  the  information  possible;  and  we  are  therefore  inclosing 
another  letter  just  received  from  Andrew  Rathbone,  of  Warrington, 
England  (Exhibit  A),  whose  previous  communication  was  sent  you 
with  our  amended  brief. 

We  would  like  to  have  all  these  original  letters  returned  to  us  for 
our  file  when  they  have  answered  the  purpose  and  requirements  of 
the  committee. 

If  desired,  we  wiU  submit  the  original  letter  of  Wm.  Jas.  Glover  & 
Co.,  from  which  we  have  quoted  herein ;  but  the  balance  of  their  letter 
merely  refers  to  other  matters  and  is  foreign  to  this  subject. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfuUy  submitted,  and  if  we  can  be  of  further 
service  to  the  committee,  we  trust  to  receive  your  command. 
Respectfully, 

H.  J.  Bailey, 
ForBnoDEBioK  &  Basooh  Ropb  Co. 


ExHiBrr  A. 

21  ViLLARs  Stebet,  Wabrington,  Enolakd, 

January  20,  1909. 
Messrs.  Brodebigk  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  have  pleasure  in 
supplying  you  witn  the  mf  ormation  you  require.  We  pay  tne  cleaners 
eqmvalent  to  30  cents  per  ton,  and  the  annealers  we  pay  the  first 
hand  equivalent  to  10  cents  per  hour,  whilst  his  assistant,  of  whom 
there  are  two,  for  an  output  or  about  50  gross  tons  per  week  we  pay  an 
equivalent  to  8  cents  per  hour.  A  tempering  rumace  capable  of 
Tnailriiig  an  output  of  60  toiis  per  week  will  have  to  work  night  and  day r 
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Therefore  two  shifts  would  be  required,  and  as  it  takes  three  persons 
to  each  shift,  there  are  six,  two  or  whom  are  responsible,  that  is,  one 
to  each  shift,  and  to  whom  we  pay  an  equiyalent  of  12  cents  per  hour 
each,  and  to  the  assistant,  one  of  whom  on  each  turn  is  at  the  swifts, 
who  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  9^  cents  per  hour,  and  the  other,  a  youth, 
works  the  blocks  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  or  7  cents  per  hour.  The 
frames  contain  20  blocks,  and  one  frame  for  the  output  above  men-* 
tioned  is  sufficient.  That  is,  20  swifts  or  rests,  one  furnace,  and  one 
frame  of  20  blocks,  with  one  responsible  man  to  manage  the  furnace. 
One  man  at  the  swifts  and  one  youth  at  the  blocks.  We  pay  the 
wire-drawers  according  to  the  following  list: 


81». 

l-hole. 

2-hole. 

3^ole. 

4-hol«. 

fr-holfl. 

^hdta. 

10 

8 

? 

10 

ill 

23 
40 

Omu. 
11 

i 

84 

CtiUt, 
19 
20 

ao 

102 

28 
24 
26 

s* 

86 

87 

811 
112 

26 
27 

m 

02 

i 

iS" 

Cnu». 

ao 

11  

31 

12 

s 

13 

M 

? 

16 

16 

17 

68 

18 

M 

19 , 

80 

20 

104 

21 

160 

For  gauges  below  No.  21  we  pay  on  a  different  list,  and  take  the 
wire  in  No.  16^  so  that  it  is  irrespectiye  of  the  number  of  holes,  for 
we  pay  an  equiyalent  to — 

No 22        ^       24       26       ^ 

1 2        2i        3         4         5 

All  these  prices  are  paid  on  a  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 
I  trust  you  will  find  the  aboye  what  you  require,  and  am, 
Yours,  faithfuDy, 

Andrew  Rathbone. 

Copies  of  actual  time  notes,  showing  wages  paid  in  an  American 
mill  about  the  date  given,  viz,  June,  1904. 

United  States  of  America  wire-drawers^  wages. 
[Price  list  for  drawing  tempered  cast-eteel  rope  wire  to  280,000  pounds  per  sqare  inch  per  100  poands.J 


Sise. 


l-hole.      S-hoIe.      8-hole.       4-lioto.      6-lioto. 


n 

12 

13}. 

14} 

16} 

16 

17 

18 

10; 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

81 


CenU. 

? 

0 
10 
101 

11 

12 
14 

16 

s» 

46 
66 

66 


CeiUt. 

? 

8 
0 
10 
11 

1^ 

16 
10 
20 
20 
84 
40 
46 
64 
68 
76 


CetiU. 


P 

16 
18 
101 

m 

% 

ir 

M 

73 

81 
100 
ISO 


Onus, 

1( 


iF 

18 

1? 

61 

68 
81 
88 
110 
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.  OeUing  up  No,  19  hard  sled. 
poo  tons  per  square  inch  from  No.  5  rods.] 
AMERICAN  PROCESS. 


Ontpnt  in  ten  honn. 

Rate  per 

100 
poonda. 

Total. 

Shale, 9^ 

Owta.  qrt.  Zbt. 
O      2        8 

17       8       13 

8      8       20 

a.  d. 

0  8 

0  8 

1  8 

L.   t.  4. 

1  vimW  tM  Mf-lneh  Mocln 

0    15     0 

8  hole.  14.x..    .' 

i  mm   thma  22-ilMll  blOOkt , 

0    18     4 

4 hole' 19  .  

1  jDtti  and  boy  S-ie  Inch  blooks 

0    16     8 

3     6     0 

Coat  per  ton.  £3181. 4d. 


ENGLISH  PROCESS. 


Output  in  ten  boon. 

Rate  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Total. 

1  hole.  7 

Octi.  fff.  tbt, 
85      p        0 

U      0        0 

8       1       10 

a.  d. 
0   2^ 

0    8i 

3    7J 

L.  $,  i. 

1  man,  1  bloeir , ,.,..,, 

0     7     8 

8  hole,  12 

1  man.  1  blook t 

0     8     0 

4hole,'lO 

3  niMi.  8-lfl  iiMh  blook*. 

0     8.0 

1     4     0 

Cost  per  ton.  £8  lis.  8d. 


.  JOHNSON. 


Date. 


Iholee. 


3  hole  H- 


Date. 


Iholee. 


SholeO^. 


May  17... 
May  18... 
M^IO... 
May  30... 
May  21/.. 
May  28... 
MayM... 


Pottndt. 

7,205 
15,850 
10,750 
18,430 
14,795 

4,055 
14,815 

8,8» 


PoiMidt. 
8,860 


3,150 

600 

1,245 

3,715 


May  25. 

May  26. 

May  28. 
May  30. 
May  81. 


Povndt. 
8,265 
6,575 
10,210 
18,880 
14,665 
18,130 


PoiMidt. 
Spl28 
8,055 
8,405 


6,520 


Total. 


152,045 


37,160 


Fourteen  days: 

1  hole  6, 152,045  pounds,  at  If  cents $26. 60. 78 

2  hole  9i,  27,160  pounds,  at  2f  cents 7. 46. 90 

Twohounday  work,  at  20  cents 40 

34.47.68-X7  Ss.  8d. 
Equivalent  English  pay  on  above  work,  £13  lOs.  3d. 

1  hole  6  takes  in  all  laiger  sizes.    Some  of  this  wire  would  be  00  or  anything  between 
that  and  No.  6. 
Total,  8  wire  drawen  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 
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OetUng  up  No.  19  hard  tteeZ— -Continued. 

A.  FREDERICKSON. 


Date. 


May  16.. 
May]?.. 
May  18.. 
May  19.. 
May  20.. 
May  21.. 
May  23.. 
May  24.. 


2  hole  102. 


PoundM. 


1  hole  8.     I 


Pound*. 


Date. 


8,555   May25.. 

8.585   Mayao.. 

9,330  t May27.. 


2  hole  101. 


8.0N0 
8.G80 
5,770 
6.410 
8,400 


. '  May  28.. 
. '  May  30.. 
.     May  31.. 


PotMdt. 
8,270 
8,425 
0,786 
8,790 
8,500 
9,485 


Total. 


117,016 


IholeS. 


PowUs. 


2,100 


3,100 


Fourteen  days: 

1  holes,  2,160  pounds,  at  2  centa 

2  hole  10},  117,015  pounds,  at  3}  cents. 


Eauivalent  English  pay  on  above  work,  £17  lis.  5d. 

All  from  rod. 

Total,  8  wire-drawers  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 

C.  MURDOCH. 


10. 43. 20 
38.02.98 

38.46. 18»£8  4fl.  Id. 


Date. 


May  16. 
May  17. 
May  18. 
May  19. 

May  20. 
May  21. 
May  23. 
May  24. 


2  hole  9k. 


Poundri 


1  hole  8. 


Date. 


2hoie0i.     1  holes. 


5.410 May26.. 


5,895 
6,460 
5,G05 
5,745 
6,745 


Out,  sick. 
Out,  sick. 


May  26. 
May  27. 
Mriy28. 
May  30. 
May  31 . 


Total. 


Poundt. 
5,920 
7,000 
8,010 
7,775 
7,785 
0,005 


81,446 


Fourteen  days: 

2  hole  9i,  81,445  pounds,  at  2}  cents 

Eauivalent  English  pay  on  above  work,  £10  12s. 
AU  from  rod. 

Total,  8  wire-drawers  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 

E.  BENSON. 


122. 39. 73»£4  13s.  2d. 


Date. 

1  hole  8. 

2  hole  10|. 

8  hole  12. 

4  hole  14. 

May  16 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 

Pounds. 
6,060 
7,625 
6,960 
5,670 
1,820 

Pounds. 

May  17 

May  18 

May  19 

May  20 

1,935 
1,370 
2,050 

2,250 
2,f65 
2  3?0 

May  21 '      . 

May  23 

May24 

5,245 
5,870 
1,350 

1,010 

May  25 ' !          

May  26 

1,825 
2,085 
2,330 
l,79.«i 
1,9N0 

2,3.5 
3,3(0 
2,8:0 
3.3  5 
2,9-5 

May  27 

May  28 

May  30 

May  31 

l.Ol.'i 

Total 

1,01.') 

15,370 

40,620 

23,010 

Fourteen  days: 

1  hole  8,  1,015  pounds,  at  2  cents |0. 20. 30 

2  hole  10},  15,370  pounds,  at  3i  cents 4.99.52 

3  hole  12,  40,620  pounds,  at  4i  cents 18.27.90 

4  hole  14,  23,010  pounds,  at  9  cents 20.70.90 


Equivalent  English  pay  on  above  work,  £20  158. 

All  from  rod. 

Total,  8  wire-drawexs  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 


44. 18. 62»£9  4b.  Id: 
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Getting  up  No.  19  hard  s^mI— Continued. 

A.  RASMUSSEN. 


Date. 


1  hole  8. 


SholeU. 


2  hole  lOf . 


Barbing  No.  9 
wire. 


May  10.. 
May  17.. 
May  18.. 
May  19.. 
May  20.. 
May  21.. 
May  23.. 
May  24.. 
May  26.. 
May  26.. 
May  27.. 
May  28.. 
May  30.. 
May  31.. 


Founds, 


1,120 


Powndi. 
6,900 
7,805 
6,890 
0,310 
6.020 
6,160 
6,615 
4,710 
1,485 
7,185 
6,160 
6,170 
6,875 
6,770 


Pounds, 


Pounds, 


6,370 


8,116 
2,546 
1,020 


875 


Total. 


1,120 


84,265 


7,245 


12,280 


Fourteen  days: 

1  hole  8,  1,120  pounds,  at  2  cents 

Barbing  9,  12,28t)  pounds,  at  2i  cents 

2  hole  lOf ,  7,245  pounds,  at  3i  cents  . 

3  hole  12,  84,255  pounds,  at  4}  cents  . 


Eauivalent  English  pay  on  above  work,  £23  28.  6d. 

Au  from  rod. 

Total,  8  wire-drawers  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 

A.  ERICKSON. 


$0.22.40 
3.37.70 
2.35.46 

37.91.47 

43.87.03 

=£9  2s.  9d. 


Date. 


1  hole  18. 


2  hole  15. 


Date. 


1  hole  18. 


a  hole  16. 


May  16. 
May  17. 
May  18. 
May  19. 

May  20. 
May  21. 
May  23. 
May  24. 


Pounds. 

Pojin^Jt. 

5,465 

1.980 

5,775 

3,050 

5,725 

V,835 

5,445 

2,135 

6,510 

2,^0 

5,015 

1,665 

4,080 

1,B85 

6,100 

1,^ 

May  25. 
May  26. 
May  27. 
May  28. 
May  30. 
May  31. 


Pounds. 

5,985 
5,980 
5,985 
5,545 
6,510 
5,845 


Pounds, 
2,066 
2,070 
1,096 
1870 
2,026 
1,886 


Total. 


78,966 


27,676 


Fourteen  days: 

1  hole  13,  78,965  pounds,  at  3  cents. 

2  hole  15,  27,575  pounds,  at  6  cents. 


Equivalent  English  pay  on  above  work 

This  man  takes  the  12  hard  and  draws  2  hole  15. 
Total,  8  wire  drawers  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 


123.68.95 
16.54.50 

40.23.45«£8  7s.  8d. 
£1813s.7d 
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[Pangiaph  137.] 

EOV.   BBVJAimr  F.  HOWEIl,   M.   C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  TEE 
WEBB  WISE  W0BK8,  HEW  BBUHSWIGK,  E.  X 

New  Brunswick,  N,  J.,  February  £,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  Payne. 

Chairnum  of  ike  Ways  and  Means  C<nnmiUeef 

Hauae  of  Repre8eniaiwes,Wa8MngUm,  D.  O. 

Deab  Sir:  Referring  to  section  No.  137  of  the  Dingley  tariff  of 
1897,  which  fixes  the  duty  on  music  wire  at  45  per  cent  aa  yalorem, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following  for  jour  consideration: 

Before  starting  our  mill  we  found,  upon  investigation,  that  although 
much  music  wire  was  manufactured  m  this  country,  large  quantities 
of  the  higher-grade  wire  were  imported.  We  belieyed  that  there  was 
here  a  market  not  covered  by  the  larger  mills.  It  was  to  supply  this 
market  and  furnish  the  highest  quality  of  music  wire  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  foreign  makers  that  this  company  was  incorporated  in  March, 
1906.  We  are  an  independent  concern.  Our  mm  was  therefore 
organized  and  equipped  especially  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  wire 
of  the  highest  quality.  Working  along  this  line,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  effort  and  expense  to  develop  and  train  labor  sufficiently 
skillful  to  produce  a  music  wire  that  would  compete  with  the  imported 
brands.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  this  labor 
expense  if  our  quality  is  to  be  maintained.  We  are  now  marketing 
our  wire  in  active  competition  with  the  imported  brands,  but  we  fina 
under  the  present  tariff  schedule  that  this  competition,  especially 
with  the  German  makes,  is  so  acute  that  any  reduction  in  the  present 
tariff  would  enable  foreign  makers  to  drive  us  out  of  this  fiela. 

In  our  own  mill  we  have  proved  it  to  be  erroneous  to  state,  as 
have  some  importers,  that  American  manufacturers  can  not  and  do 
not  produce  a  music  wire  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  foreien-made 
article.  But  we  have  found  it  to  be  true  that  music  wire  of  equal  quality 
can  not  be  made  as  cheaply  here  as  abroad,  owing  to  the  largely 
increased  labor  expense,  the  main  item  in  the  production  of  this 
article.  Unless  a  reduction  in  the  present  tarin  shall  compel  us 
and  similar  concerns  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  such  a  wire, 
they  and  we  will  continue  to  give  occupation  to  a  class  of  highly 
skilled  laborers  and  help  in  maintaining  the  high  industrial  standard 
of  our  country.  We  wish  in  this  connection  to  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  music  wire  consists  of  a 
series  of  small  operations  requiring  individual  handling  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  employ  to  any  large  extent  labor-saving  devices,  as 
can  be  done  in  other  branches  of  the  steel  industry^  A  comparison 
of  prices  of  music  wire  without  a  comparison  of  quaUty  and  size  is 
misleading. 

In  conclusion^  we  would  state  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  pro- 
hibitive. This  IS  clearly  shown  by  the  continued  large  importation 
of  music  wire,  figures  for  which  we  are  unable  to  obtain,  as  there  is 
no  special  classification  of  this  article.  We  may  further  add  that  the 
growth  and  pronounced  prosperity  of  the  piano  industry  in  recent 
years  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  tnat  the  tariff  has  worked 
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no  hardship  to  the  piano  manufacturers,  the  chief  users  of  this  high- 
grade  music  wire. 

Yours,  respectfuUy, 

The  Webb  Wieb  Works. 


BOLTS,  NUTS,  WASHERS,  AND  RIVETS. 

[Paragraphf  145,  163,  and  167.] 

A  COMMITTEE  BEPBESEHTDTG  THE  MANTTFACTUBEBS  OF  BOLTS, 
BUTS,  WASHEBS,  ABD  BIVETS  BECOMMEBDS  A  BEW  CLASSI- 
FICATIOB  FOB  THESE  ABTICLES. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  January  22^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chaxrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  O. 
Deab  Sir:  Li  transmitting  the  inclosed  brief  on  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  and  rivets  I  feel  it  proper  to  state  the  business  and  location 
of  each  of  the  committee  named  by  the  manufacturers'  meeting: 
C.  W.  Scofield  is  of  the  Lake  Erie  Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Charles  J.  Graham,  of  Graham  Nut  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  dem- 
ent R.  Hoopes,  of  Hoopes  &  Tpwnsena,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  F. 
McKenzie,  of  Upson  Nut  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  James  Lord, 
of  American  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturii^  Company,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
One  member  of  the  committee,  W.  S.  Comly,  did  not  sign,  as  he 
had  no  authority  from  his  company  to  do  so,  although  he  expressed 
no  objection  to  the  brief. 

Three  of  the  committee  were  selected  from  east  of  the  Alleghenies, 
three  from  west  of  them. 

Yours,  truly,  James  Lord,  Presidefnt. 


Lebanon,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  January  5,  1909. 
Hon^  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohamnan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sib:  A  meeting  of  bolt,  nut,  and  rivet  manufacturers  was 
held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  15  and  16,  to  consider  the  question 
of  tariff  revision  on  above  items.  A  committee  of  six  was  appointed 
to  secure  the  views  of  the  manufacturers,  to  edit  them,  ana  present 
them  to  your  committee. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty  we  recommend  that  the  above 
items  bd  included  in  one  paragrapn,  as  they  are  allied  Unes,  and  to 
a  S^^t  extent  made  by  bolt,  nut,  and  rivet  manufacturers. 
We  would  state  that  ^'finished  hinges  and  hinge  blanks"  (in  para- 

Eraph  146),  and  "horse,  mule,  and  ox  shoes"  (in  paragraph  163), 
ave  no  connection  with  our  industry.  Spikes  are  made  to  some 
extent  by  the  above  manufacturers,  but  more  largely  as  a  separate 
industry;  therefore  we  will  not  make  any  su^estions  about  them. 
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We  feel  that  the  items  named  at  the  head  of  this  brief — ^namely, 
bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets — can  be  properiy  classed  together 
and  bear  one  rate  of  duty. 

We  think  that  the  Dingley  tariff  is  not  equitable  in  its  treatment 
of  these  items,  varying  the  rate  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound;  we 
feel  that  one  rate  should  apply  to  all  of  them. 

And  it  is  further  inequitable  in  that  it  applies  the  same  rate  to 
nuts  of  aU  sizes  and  yanetic^,  whether  they  cost  2  cents  or  60  cents 

Ser  poimd — the  same  criticism  applying  to  bolts,  though  to  a  less 
e^ree.  In  explanation  of  this  statement,  the  word  ''nuts"  includes 
finished  case-hardened'^nuts;  the  material  in  these  costs  from  1}  to 
2  cents  per  pound,  while  the  labor  cost  in  some  diameters  is  58  or  60 
cents  per  pound. 

And  with  regard  to  bolts,  small  sizes,  as  i  by  1,  will  cost  approxi- 
mately 10  cents  per  pound,  while  lai^er  sizes,  say  f  by  15,  cost 
approximately  1.9  cents  per  pound. 

To  overcome  this  injustice  of  classification  we  recommend  that 
there  be  an  ad  valorem  as  well  as  specific  duty. 

In  making  the  reconunendation  we  are  Hot  immindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  difference  in  diameters,  standards,  sizes,  and  threads  of  items 
in  question,  and  the  small  units  of  sale,  make  America,  under  present 
conditions,  a  difiSicult  field  for  European  competition.  But  we  have  a 
neighbor  north  of  us,  whose  standards  and  methods  are  the  same  as  our 
own — who  has  a  number  of  bolt  and  nut  works,  with  a  product  greater 
than  can  be  used  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada — whose  rates  of  freight 
to  the  centers  of  purchase  differ  but  little  from  our  own.  They  have 
so  protected  the  items  in  discussion  as  to  preserve  the  market  entirely 
to  their  own  manufacturers,  although  previous  to  the  adoption  of  thjs 
policy  it  was  a  profitable  field  for  our  products. 

Mexico  has  also  adopted  a  much  higher  tariff  on  our  goods  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  protecting  the  bolt  and  nut  works  now  built  and 
projected  m  that  country. 

Under  these  conditions  we  recommend  that  practically  the  same 
tariff  schedule  be  applied  to  these  items  as  is  now  charged  by  the  Cana- 
dian tariff;  namely,  75  cents  per  100  pounds  specific  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

This  will  be  a  great  reduction  from  present  schedule  on  the  bolts  of 
greatest  tonnage,  and  a  much  greater  reduction  on  rivets.  On  bolts 
of  small  diameters,  and  on  nuts  and  washers  it  would  be  an  advance, 
due  to  the  ad  valorem.  But  we  recommend  it  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  more  equitable,  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  what  we  think 
was  erroneous  in  the  Dingley  tariff. 

We  sought  the  views  of  34  manufacturers,  representing  in  our  judg- 
ment 95  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  bolts,  nuts,  and  nvets, 
though  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of  washers.  Of  the  30  replies,  29 
agree  unreservedly  to  the  views  herein  expressed.  One  party  repUes 
that  they  will  state  their  views  later. 

In  regard  to  the  presentation  of  cost  sheets  of  production  in  this 
country,  this  business  is  one  of  such  detail  that  the  estimate  book  of 
one  manufacturer  is  larger  than  Webster's  Dictionary. 

And  in  regard  to  securing  foreign  costs,  we  have  tried  in  vain  to 
secure  them.  Even  if  we  had  them  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take 
the  piecework   prices  of  different    countries  working^n  different 
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standards^  as  to  heads,  threads,  sizes,  shapes,  and  diameters,  and 
make  an  mtelligent  comparison  with  the  costs  of  this^  country. 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  omit  the  comparative  statement 
of  costs. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  W.  Scopield 

CiiAS.  J.  Gbaham 
Clement  R.  Hoopes. 
W.  F.  McKenzib 
James  Lobd. 


CARD  CLOTHING. 

IParagraph  146.] 

SUPPLEMBFTAL  STATEMEXT T  FILED  B7  SEABLE  ft  PILLSBimT, 
BOSTOV,  FOB  IMPOBTEBS  OF  CABD  CLOTHIlfO. 

50  CoNQBEss  Street, 
Boston,  January  19,  1909. 

CoMMrTTEE  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  The  American  manufacturers  state  that  card  clothing 
does  not  enter  in  general  consmnption.  This  is  not  really  the  case, 
as  every  Idnd  of  textile  mill  in  America,  including  woolen,  cotton, 
silk,  etc.,  use  this  production,  and  it  is  largely  bought  by  the  machine 
makers  in  America,  and  the  excessive  duty  on  this  product  is  a  serious 
tax  on  their  business,  and  just  in  the  same  way  every  cotton  and 
woolen  mill  buys  this  clothing  as  one  of  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
the  duty  compels  them  to  pay  a  lar^e  extra  sum  every  year  for  card 
clothing,  and  so  is  a  handicap)  to  all  the  users  in  cheap  production  and 
prevents  them  from  producing  for  export.  We  calculate  that  the 
users  of  card  clothing  in  America  have  to  pay  fully  $600,000  per 
annum  more  for  their  card  clothing  than  they  would  do  if  the  duty 
was  abolished. 

We  think  the  statement  that  $1,200,000  capital  is  employed  to 
produce  the  same  amoimt  of  card  clothing  is  veiy  much  exaggerated. 

Wages. — Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  difference  in  wages  paid  between 
the  foreign  and  American  labor.  The  following  facts  speak  for 
themselves: 

1.  There  is  employed  in  this  manufactmre  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  skilled  operatives  These  are  what  are  termed  the ''  machine 
tenters,"  and  we  find  that  in  America  these  men  are  paid  a  weekly  wage 
of  $20  to  $22.50  for  fifty-eight  to  sixty  hours  (say,  36  cents  per  hour 
for  fiftv-nine  hours  per  week),  and  this  same  class  of  labor  in  England 
is  $1 1  for  filty-f our  nours  (sav^  20  cents  per  hour,  or  30  cents  per  hour 
for  the  same  number  of  macmnes),  and  in  America  each  one  of  these 
skilled  laborers  runs  or  works  an  average  of  15  machines  each  as 
against  English  mills  where  they  only  nm  10  machines  each,  so  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  in  skilled  labor  is  not  even  double, 
and  not  150  per  cent  as  stated  in  their  petition. 

In  order  to  show  in  a  concrete  manner  the  result  of  this  question 
of  cost  of  labor,  we  ydll  take  the  case  of  Messrs.  Ashworth  Brothers. 
of  Fall  River,  who  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  cotton  card 
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clothing  in  America.  Their  production  is  generally  reckoned  as  so 
many  sets  of  clothing,  and  the  seUing  once  in  America  of  one  of 
these  sets  is  about  $100  per  set  made  in  U.  W.  C.  foundation  of  cloth. 
There  is  on  each  of  these  sets  a  duty  and  freight  equal  to  $43.60;  that 
is,  eyery  consumer  of  forei^  card  clothing  has  to  pay  $43.50  more 
than  he  would  have  to  do  if  no  duty.  Of  course,  tne  production  of 
the  American  makers  as  regards  selling  price  is  regulated  by  this, 
so  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay  this  duty  not  omy  on  importea 
card  clothing,  but  also  on  American  made.  To  show  how  this  duty 
bears  on  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  each  set,  we  find  in  a 
well-managed  card  manufactory  m  England  the  total  cost  for  labor 
is  $7  per  set,  so  taking  a  liberal  view  of  the  matter  the  American 
maker  will  produce  one  of  these  sets  for  $14  for  total  cost  of 
labor,  so  that  seeing  that  the  duty  on  each  set  is  $43.50  they  are  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  of  three  times  the  total  cost  of  labor;  that  is, 
they  have  all  their  labor  free  ($43.50  —  $14  =  $29.50)  and  $29.50  fur- 
ther protection.  As  regards  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  Amencan  makers  produce  their  own  cloth  and  wire, 
and  consequently  the  actual  duty  on  these  materials  do  not  operate, 
and  as  they  are  manufactured  m  America  the  extra  cost  or  these 
cloths  and  wire  will  not  be  much  greater  than  in  England,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  protected  as  shown  aboye  to  the  extent  or  entire  free 
labor  and  $29.50  toward  other  expenses  and  cost  of  materials.  As 
regards  the  other  materials  used,  namely,  wire,  the  total  cost  at 
0.1463  per  pound,  as  given  by  them,  the  cost  of  the  wire  would  (tak- 
ing 100  pounds  to  a  set)  amount  to  $14.63  per  set  for  wire,  so  that  to 
sum  up  the  position  it  amoimts  to  this: 

That  the  duty  and  freight  being  protection  to  the  American  maker  <d  card 
clothing,  peraet  of  clouiing  amoimts  to $43.60 

Goet  of  all  labor  for  making  an  entire  set  in  America  on  a  very  liberal  basis,  is . . .    14. 00 
This  is  allowing  for  rather  more  than  double  English  wages. 

Total  cost  of  all  wire  used  in  a  set  of  card  clothing,  as  it  takes  100  pounds  to  pro- 
duce a  set,  and  its  value  is  according  to  their  own  figures  0.1463  per  pound, 
equals 14. 63 

The  only  other  material  used  in  the  production  of  a  set  of  card  clothing  is  the 
cloth  foundation,  and  this  they  produce  themselves  in  America,  and  can  not 
possibly  cost  more,  taking  10  square  yards  to  the  set,  at  $2  per  square  yard, 
amounts  to  |20  per  set 20.00 

48.63 

So  that  the  American  maker  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  $43.50 
per  set,  and  yet  the  total  cost  of  labor  and  all  materials,  wire,  and 
cloth  only  amounts  to  $48.63,  so  that  if  the  duty  had  been  $5  more 
they  would  have  been  protected  to  the  extent  of  all  cost  of  labor  and 
all  materials,  the  selling  price  being  $100,  and  the  foreigner  has  to  pay 
duty  and  freight,  $43.50,  leaving  $56.50,  so  that  the  foreigner  has  to 
be  content  with  only  $56.50,  whereas  the  American  maker  gets  $100. 
Surely  this  is  protection  with  a  vengeance,  and  this  duty  ought  really 
to  be  reduced  oy  50  per  cent  at  the  least. 

In  this  industry  in  America  the  number  of  skilled  laborers  is  very 
few,  taking  for  instance  the  machine  tenders,  who  are  practically  the 
only  specially  skilled  men;  all  the  firms  in  America  put  together  have 
not  more  than  60  to  65  such  men,  as  is  proved  by  their  statement  that 
there  are  1,039  machines,  and,  as  one  man  runs  15  to  20  machines 
each,  it  is  conclusive  when  we  state  65  men  we  are  within  the  mark. 
It  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  other  employees 
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used  in  the  actual  production  are  either  unskilled  men  or  women, 
whose  wages  are  of  course  much  less  than  the  skilled  men.  We  should 
think  that  all  the  workers  employed  in  this  industry  in  America  do 
not  total  more  than  250  people,  and  yet  the  consumer  has  to  pay  an 
annual  penalty  for  the  sole  benefit  or  some  half  dozen  employers  or 
capitidists  and  these  250  employees.  We  calculate,  as  before  stated, 
this  annual  penalty  amounts  to  no  less  than  $600,000.  Better  to 
pension  all  the  lot  tnan  go  on  paying  this,  let  alone  to  consider  increas- 
mgit. 

We  haye  based  the  foreming  figures  at  $100  per  set  as  the  selling 
price  by  the  American  makers,  and  this  we  think  is  correct,  as  they 
themselyes  yalue  the  total  production  at  $1,200,000  for  934,338 
square  feet,  being  equal  to  $1.28  per  square  foot,  and,  as  there  are  92.3 
square  feet  in  a  set,  it  really  works  out  at  92.3  X  $1.28  »  $118  as  the 
ayera^e  selling  price,  whereas  we  haye  onl^  called  it  $100,  so  that  the 
Amencan  maEers  haye  an  enormous  margin  of  profit. 

Referring  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  to  admit  card  clothing  with 
the  new  machinery  for  which  it  is  intended  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  the  machinery,  we  must  say  that  this  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly 
just  and  right,  as  the  carding  en^ne  is  not  a  complete  machine  with- 
out the  card  clothine.  We  consider  that  this  pnnciple  might  be  ex- 
tended with  8[reat  aayantage  to  the  cotton  spinning  and  woolen  and 
machine  making  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  those  industries  to  admit  aU  card  clothing  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  machinery. 

SeABLE   &  PiLLSBURY, 

Attorneys  fqr  Importers. 

IXESICAV  MAVUFACTTTBEES  OF  CABD  CLOTHIlfG  FILE  SUP- 
PLEIIENTAL  BEIEF  DT  SUPPOBT  OF  THEIB  BEQUEST  FOB 
DTCBEASED  PBOTECTIOV. 

NOBTH  ANDOyER,  MaSS., 

February  IS,  1909. 
The  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrES, 

WaslhingUm,  D.,  O. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  a  request  of  Searle  &  Pillsbury,  attorneys 
for  Importer  Eyan  Arthur  Leigh,  Boston,  Mass.,  of  December  29, 
1908,  for  ad  yalorem  duty  and  new  classification  on  card  clothing, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

First.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Eyan  Arthur  Leigh 
is  an  importer  of  textile  machinery  and  an  agent  of  one  of  the  largest 
card  clothing  manufacturers  in  England,  and  most  of  the  statements 
made  by  his  attome^rs  are  misleading  and  not  true. 

If  Mr.  Lei^h  or  his  attorneys  were  practical  manufacturers  and 
acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing  in  this  country, 
they  certainly  would  not  haye  made  the  misleading  statement  m 
their  brief  as  to  the  ''antiquated  methods  and  machinerjr  used  by 
the  American  manufacturers,  and  the  inferior  quality  of  their  ^oods.'' 

The  card  clothing  factories  in  this  countiy  are  fitted  up  with  the 
yery  best  machinery  that  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  the  quality  of 
goods  is  eaual  in  eyery  respect  to  that  of  other  countries.  It  cer- 
tainly would  seem  strange  that  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  consumers 
of  card  clothing  would  accept  that  ''inferior"  quality  of  American 
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make  while  they  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the  imported  clothing 
at  a  lower  price. 

As  stated  by  the  attorneys  of  Evan  Arthur  Leigh,  card  clothing  has 
been  specifically  provided  for  in  the  tariff  acts  for  oyer  twenty-five 
years. 

This  article  is  manufactured  from  so  veiy  many  different  mate- 
rials that  an  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  confusing  and  veiy  unsatis- 
factory, and^  for  these  reasons  Congress  has  in  the  past  wisely  pro- 
vided a  specific-  rate. 

The  petitioner  claims  that  if  card  clothing  was  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  tariff  it  would  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  193  under 
the  present  act,  as  articles  or  wares,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal,  at  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  card  clothing  be  classified  as  an 
article  manufactured  of  metal,  as  the  wire  which  forms  the  metal 
part  is  in  no  case,  with  the  possible  exception  of  bronze  or  brass-wire 
clothing,  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

In  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing,  the  wire  is  inserted  into  the 
various  foundations,  as  explained  in  our  brief. 

These  foundations  are  tne  component  material  of  chief  value,  and 
as  they  are  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty  under  which  the  articles 
may  be  properly  classified,  ran^ng  from  45  per  cent  to  160  per  cent, 
the  classification  of  card  clothing  under  metal  ware  at  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  would  be  very  unjust  to  American  card  clothing  manu- 
facturers, as  they  are  compelled  to  pay  these  high  rates  of  duty  on 
the  foundations,  especially  when  the  same  are  made  in  part  of  wool. 

It  is  not  a  fact,  as  stated  by  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Leigh,  that  the 
American  manufacturers  undersell  the  importers,  as  the  latter  are 
constantly  selling  card  clothing  at  a  price  tnat  is^  below  the  cost  that 
it  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  if  desired  we  will  furnish 
proofs  to  that  effect. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  are  selling  their  products  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  while  the  American  manufacturer,  on  account  of  the 
high-priced  labor  and  materials,  can  not  compete,  and  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  home  markets 

There  is  certainlv  a  need  of  a  provision  in  the  new  tariff  act  for 
unattached  card  cfothing  imported  with  carding  machinery. 

It  is  weU  known  and  can  be  proven  that  a  large  number  oi  carding 
machines,  particularly  woolen  and  worsted  cards,  have  been  imported 
prior  to  December  12,  1906,  without  card  clothing.  These  cards  in 
many  instances  have  been  clothed  with  clothing  made  by  American 
manufacturers,  or  the  clothing  has  been  imported  separately,  and 
was  dutiable  at  the  regular  specific  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot. 
If  an  ad  valorem  rate  is  applied  to  the  unattached  clothing  imported 
with  machinery,  the  Goverument  is  certainly  losing  revenue  and  the 
American  card  makers  have  no  chance  whatever  to  compete  on  cloth- 
ing for  new  carding  machinery  made  abroad. 

The  statement  made  relative  to  the  55  cents  is  wron^,  as  they 
apply  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  square  foot  to  the  lowest  priced  clothing. 
We  asked  for  a  55-cent  rate  on  the  high-priced  clothing  and  special- 
ties. 

As  to  the  statement  made  in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  card  clothing  industry,  Mr.  Leigh's  attorneys  have 
again  shown  that  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  this 
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industry  in  the  United  States.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
400  persons  employed  in  the  card  clothing  shops  and  this  does  not 
include  the  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  factories  that 
make  the  wire,  rubber,  cottons,  woolens,  felts,  leather,  etc.,  used 
exclusively  as  the  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clotlung. 

As  fully  explained  in  our  brief,  the  card  clothing  industry  of  this 
country  needs  increased  protection,  and  the  manufacturers  only 
asked  for  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  or,  in  lieu  of  increasing  the  pres- 
ent rates  on  the  manufactured  i)roduct,  that  such  a  reduction  be 
made  on  the  materials  from  which  card  clothing  is  made  as  will 
enable  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  makers. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  urge  the  committee  most  earnestly  to 
consider  our  reauest  that  card  clothing  be  specially  provided  for 
and  pay  a  specinc  rate  duty  as  specified  in  our  brief. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

By  George  L.  Hamilton,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  for 
Howard  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Beckwith  Card  Co.,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  Amer- 
ican Card  Clothmg  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Benjamin 
Booth  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Davis  &  Furber 
Machine  Co.,  North  Andover,  Mass.;  Amsterdam 
Card  Clothing  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  Leicester 
Card  Clothing  Co.,  Leicester,  Mass. ;  Methuen  Napper 
Co.,  Methuen,  Mass.;  Ashworth  Brothers,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 


CUTLERY. 
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HEHBT  I.  WHEATLEY,  OF  WASHUfOTOlf,  D.  C,  EEPEESEITTIirO 
AMERICAK  SHEAE  MAinJFACTXTBEES,  ASKS  FOE  AN  Ilf  CEEASE 
OF  THE  DXJTT  OH  SHEAES. 

Bond  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  18, 1909. 

COHMITTBE  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

WasJiin^gton,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  In  requesting  a  raise  in  the  schedules  relating  to 
scissors  and  shears,  or  parts  thereof,  the  undersigned,  representing 
practically  all  the  manufacturers  of  American  scissors  and  shears, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration: 

That  the  scissor  and  shear  industry  of  tne  United  States  is  con- 
trolled by  no  "trust,"  combination,  or  agreement. 

That  there  are  in  existence  and  operation  at  the  present  time  about  . 
twelve  factories  flocated  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan)  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  scissors  and  shears,  each  absolutely  distmct  from  all  others 
and  in  active  competition  to  each  other. 

That  the  average  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  on  imported  scissors 
and  shears  is  about^  40  per  cent.  The  actual  proportion  of  labor  to 
cost  of  American  scissors  and  shears  is  practically  80  per  cent.  )qIc 
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That  it  is  known  that  operatives'  wages  are  two  to  three  times 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Germany  or  England. 

Hiat  the  American  manufacturers  of  high-grade  cutlery  are  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  manufacture  of  one  class  of  scissors  and  shears, 
viz.  a  laid  steel  shear  upon  a  malleable-iron  or  forged-steel  base. 

That  at  present  there  are  no  solid-steel  scissors  or  shears  under  6 
inches  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  none  of  the  larger  sizes 
excepting  a  few  surgeons'  and  dentists'  instruments. 

That  it  is  impossmle  under  the  existing  tariff  for  manufacturers  in 
this  coimtry  to  compete  with  the  solid  st^l  shears  and  scissors  manu- 
factured in  Germany. 

That  with  a  tariff  on  scissors  and  shears,  as  will  be  proposed,  a  new 
industry  would  be  created  in  this  country,  viz,  the  manufacturing  of 
high-grade  steel  scissors  and  shears,  something  which,  as  before  stated, 
has  never  been  done  and  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  do,  at  a  profit, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

That  with  an  increase  in  the  duty  as  proposed  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  shears  to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time 
the  so-ca}led  American  steel  shears  are  only  finished  in  this  country, 
the  blanks  coming  in  under  the  lowest  or  next  to  the  lowest  schedule. 
These  shears,  when  finished  by  American  manufacturers,  cost  in  the 
neijghborhood  of  $6  per  dozen  a£;ainst  an  import  valuation  of  the 
finished  product  from  Germany  of  $3.50  per  dozen. 

That  notwithstanding  we  would  make  a  much  better  shear  in  this 
country,  and  one  which  could  be  sold  at  the  regular  retail  rate  which 
now  prevails  for  German  goods,  if  we  had  a  nigher  duty,  German 
goods,  now  imported  under  the  $3.50  schedule,  sell  at  retail  for  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  pau:  against  American  finished  goods  of  the  same  quality, 
which  retail  for  $1  and  $1.25.  The  retailer  finds  it  to  his  advantage 
to  favor  the  belief,  commonly  held,  that  an  imported  shear  is  superior 
and  costs  more  and  should  sell  for  more.  By  fostering  this  fallacy  he 
seUs  the  foreign  goods  at  a  much  laiger  profit  than  he  can  obtain  on 
home  products. 

While  the  actual  wage  of  a  German  mechanic  is  apparently  two- 
thirds  of  that  paid  in  tnis  country,  the  difference  is  really  greater. 
In  Germany  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  contract  and  not  in  a  factory. 
The  workman  takes  to  bis  home  the  rough  material  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  family  the  product  is  finished.  The  wages  earned  are  credited 
to  the  man  and  average  $10  per  week  not  for  the  man's  work  but  for 
the  work  of  himself  and  family.  I^  this  country  the  same  man 
would  average  $3  per  day  for  his  own  work  done  in  the  factory. 

With  a  protective  tariff  these  goods  can  be  made  in  this  country 
and  sold  here  at  a  price  no  higher  than  the  imported  article  is  selling 
now,  and  stiU  leave  a  margin  of  profit,  to  the  retailer,  of  100  per  cent. 

We  would  respectfullysuggest  the  following  schedme  be  substituted 
for  that  now  in  force.  We  beUeve  a  greater  number  of  classifications 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  as 
much  as  possible  from  undervaluation  and  further  believe  a  specific 
duty  will  also  tend  to  prevent  that  prevalent  practice  so  injurious 
to  American  manufacturers. 

Scissors  and  shears  and  blades  for  same,  finished  or  unfinished, 
valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen;  val- 
ued at  more  than  50  cents  and  not  more  than  $1  per  dozen,  $1  per 
lozen;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  and  not  more  than  12  per  dozen, 

Mgitized  by  V  *  ' 
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%2  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $2  per  dozen  and  not  more  than 
S2.50  per  dozen,  $2.50  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  dozen* 
$2.50  per  dozen  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  claim  that  this  increase  in  tariff  would  not  affect  the  price  of 
shears  and  scissors  to  the  consumer,  but  would  create  an  entirely  new 
industry  in  this  country,  one  which  would  ultimately  mean  the  em- 
ployment of  more  than  a  thousand  men  with  a  product  considerably 
more  than  a  miUion  dollars. 

We  believe  that  our  shear  manufacturers  are  as  progressive  as  any 
other  Americans  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  would  manufacture 
these  ^oods  if  we  could.  That  we  do  not  is  proof  that  under  existing 
conditions  we  can  not. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Habst  L.  Whbatlet, 
Representing  American  Shear  Manufacturers. 


HEW  TOBK  CITT  IHPOBTEES  OF  CXJTIEET  SUBMIT  A  BBIEF 
TENDDTO  TO  SHOW  THE  ADVAHTAGES  OF  AN  AD  VALOBEM 
BATE  OH  EJnVES  AHD  SHEABS. 

31  Nassau  Street, 
Neu)  York  Oity,  February  18, 1909. 
Ck)MMrrTEB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Paragraph  153  provides  a  method  of  combination 
duties  on  penknives  and  pocketknives  and  fixes  an  arbitrary  divi- 
sion based  on  the  value  of  the  article,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  razors 
and  scissors. 

''The  total  importation  of  cutlery  under  paragraphs  153,  164,  and 
155  were  valued  at  $2,232,174.89,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $1,437,855.69 
and  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  was  64.42  per  cent." 

It  is  understood  by  the  undersigned  that  your  committee  desires 
to  recommend  such  rates  of  duty  as  will  (1)  provide  adequate  reve- 
nue, (2)  be  a  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  laborer, 
and  (3)  bring  a  good  commercial  article  within  reach  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  believe  that  the  present  system  of  combination  duties,  based 
on  an  artificial,  arbitrary  price  envision,  is  unscientific  and  unwieldy 
in  the  lines  of  merchandise  classified  under  sections  153  and  155.  We 
therefore  present  for  vour  consideration  the  placing  of  a  straight  ad 
valorem  auty  on  each  Une  of  goods.  Twelve  years  of  the  present 
tariff  law's  operation  would  seem  sufiicient  to  enable  the  fixing  of  an 
average  ad  valorem  rate,  which  your  committee  can  recommend,  and 
thereby  provide  the  revenue,  protect  the  laborer  and  manufacturer, 
and  yet  not  place  the  article  bejrond  the  consumer's  reach. 
^  A  straight  ad  valorem  duty  will  make  the  classification  of  invoices 
simpler  and  easier,  the  amount  of  duty  can  be  ascertained  more 
easily  and  will  in  every  way  conduce  to  betterment  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  custom  officials. 

Again,  such  a  rate  will  have  the  effect  of  settling  grades  and  better- 
ing the  jproduct.  The  forei^  manufacturer  now  makes  his  ^oods  to 
meet  the  divisions  arbitranlv  established  imder  the  law;  m  other 
words,  he  causes  certain  goods  to  be  worked  under  the  limit  price  m 
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its  class.  If  there  be  no  class,  then  the  bujer  would  be  the  gainer  as 
well  as  the  Qovemment.  The  former  would  get  a  better  article,  the 
latter  more  duty.  An  article  costing  SI. 60  can,  by  omitting  certain 
operations  trifling  in  cost,  be  reduced  to  the  $1.50.  This  is,  of  course, 
especially  true  of  the  higher-priced  articles  in  these  various  lines. 
From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  specific  duties  are  unjust  and 
unfair,  as  they  put  a  widely  differing  range  of  duties  on  gooos  in  the 
same  class,  whether  it  be  knives,  razors,  or  shears.  Take  a  knife 
valued  at  $3.25  per  dozen — 

Specific  duty  20  cents  per  piece . .". $2. 40 

Ad  valorem  40  per  cent 1.  30 

Total 6.96 

making  114  per  cent  duty.  If  the  maker  can  reduce  this  value  to  S3 
per  dozen,  the  duty  paid  is  but  $2.40,  or  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  difference  in  tms  rate  of  duty  paid  is  caused  by  the  effect  of  the 
specific  duty  on  the  percentage  and  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the 
article  imported. 

To-day  there  is  every  incentive  to  cheapen  a  grade  or  with  dishonest 
men  to  undervalue,  in  the  latter  case  the  honest  competitor  can  not 
do  business  and  the  Government  loses  the  duty  and  in  the  former  the 
consumer  receives  an  inferior  article.  It  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  a  straight  ad  valorem  schedule  will  give  less  chance  of  or  cause 
for  undervaluation. 

Pocket  hnivei  under  tection  15S. 

No.  1.  Valued  not  more  than  40  cents  per  dozen,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  2.  Valued  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  dozen,  1  cent 
per  piece  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  3.  Valued  more  than  50  cents  and  not  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  5  cents  per 
piece  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  4.  Valued  more  that  $1.25  and  not  more  than  |3  per  dozen,  10  cents  per  piece 
ind  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  5.  Valued  more  than  |3  per  dozen,  20  cents  per  piece  and  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  importation  of  pocket  knives  for  1907,  arranged  under  their 
classifications,  was  as  follows: 


Amount 
Imported. 

Duty 
coUected. 

AvengB 

advalonm 

rate. 

No.  1 

»lfi6.4l9.00 
153.766.20 
288.924.08 
242,636.47 
157,051.02 

166,16a  00 
99.877.91 
269,359.96 
220,799.79 
133,179.26 

PercenL 

No.  2    

64.95 

No.  3 

93.33 

No.  4 

91.00 

No.  6 

84.16 

So  that  there  were  imported  pocketknives  paying  duty  under 
this  section,  $1,007,697.39,  paymg  the  Government  $788,376.93 
duty,  and  the  average  rate  of  duty  paid  ad  valorem  was  78.33  per 
cent. 

If  an  ad  valorem  duty  be  imposed,  the  revenues  received  there- 
under will  yield,  we  beUeve  as  much  or  more  revenue  as  is  at  present 
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obtained.  The  cost  of  assessing  duty  will  be  lowered  and  the  do^ 
mestic  industry  not  alone  survive,  but  continue  to  flourish. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  skilled  worker  in  the  United  States 
receives  more  pay  than  his  feUow  abroad.  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  this  difference  is  not  so  ^<)at  in  those  grades  of  goods 
higher  in  price.  Yet  from  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen,  that 
in  the  grades  in  which  the  importations  were  largest,  the  protection 
given  ranges  from  93.23  per  cent  to  91  per  cent. 

It  may  safely  be  said  tnat  the  only  lines  where  the  forei^  product 
enters  into  competition  with  the  American,  is  in  the  Ime  costing 
SI. 25  per  dozen  and  upward  to  $4  per  dozen.  Beyond  the  $4  figure 
the  domestic  production  is  small  and  the  competition  therefore 
trifUng. 

The  domestic  production  is  considerably  over  $3,000,000,  while 
the  importation  (cost  price)  is  about  $1,100,000.  The  domestic 
industry  in  this  line  during  the  last  twelve  ]rears  shows  a  steady 
increase.  Comparisons  as  to  labor  costs  are  misleading  and  give  no 
true  idea  in  any  way.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  material 
cost  of  a  pocketknife  the  steel  is  but  a  yery  small  item  wheresoever 
the  pocketknife  be  made.  The  domestic  manufacturer  makes  a 
profit  which  enables  him  to  call  himself  prosperous  and  to  employ 
his  workman  at  a  wage  claimed  to  be  three  times  larger  than  the 
German  and  twice  that  of  the  British  workman.  Whatever  be  the 
labor  cost,  it  remains  true  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are 
increasing  in  numbers  as  well  as  output. 

Razor8  and  razor  blades  under  section  US, 

Razors  have  three  standards: 

No.  1.  Valued  at  lees  than  |1.50  per  dozen,  60  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  ' 

No.  2.  Valued  at  |1.50  and  less  than  $3  pay  a  duty  of  |1  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  3.  Valued  at  more  than  $3  per  dozen,  pay  a  duty  of  $1.75  per  dozen  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 


Amonnt 
imported. 

Dntyool- 
iQcled. 

Average 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Na.1 

«41,e07.47 
296,316.25 
05,081.16 

170,004.00 
162,534.66 
64,224.56 

Percent, 
56.48 

Na.2 

64  86 

No.  3 !!*...!'.;!'.! 

56.40 

Total 

533,003.88 

206,663.20 

It  will  be  found  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  is  65.53  per  cent  on 
aU  grades. 

According  to  the  statement  presented  to  your  committee^  there  are 
but  5  factories  in  the  United  States  making  razors.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  include  what  may  be  called  a  specialty,  the  safety  razor. 
It  woxild  seem  that  there  about  400  men  employed  in  the  industry, 
and  that  the  product  is  about  $400,000  a  year  iu  value. 

The  manufacturing  of  razors  to-day,  and  especiaUv  in  the  United 
States,  is  largely  machine  work,  which  can  be  tinned,  out  as  cheaply 
in  the  United  States  as  in  any  other  country. 
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Stiuon  and  $hear$  under  Mdipn  ISS. 

They  an  divided  into  three  clMses: 

No.  1.  Up  to  60  cente  per  dozen  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  2.  Valued  between  50  cents  and  $1.75  per  dozen  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents  per 
dozen  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  3.  Valued  at  more  than  $1.75  per  dozen  pay  a  duty  of  75  cents  per  dosen  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Amount  Im- 
ported. 

^^sar 

Avmcotd 

▼aknm 

tito. 

No.  1 

$60,190.50 
243.828.94 
188,328.01 

826,908.45 
141,147.13 
80,881.31 

Pircntt. 
12.2! 

No.  3 

S7.8B 

No.  8 

46b.  00 

Total 

482,351.45 

358,«3&79 

The  average  ad  valorem  rate  is  52.86  per  cent. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  item  would  help  materiaHy  to  place  in 
the  bands  of  the  consumer  a  better  article  than  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  day.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table, 
that  the  average  rate  of  duty  is  a  great  deal  hii^her  on  a  percentage 
basis  than  at  £^t  sight  an  inspection  of  the  table  would  suggest. 

Scissors  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  every  family.  It  is  an  article 
that  is  used  by  everyone,  and,  consistently  with  all  the  propositions  of 
duty  to  the  Government,  the  consumer  should  have  a  fair  chance  to 
get  the  best  article  obtainable  for  the  money.  The  manufacturing 
of  scissors  is  to  a  ^eat  extent  confined  to  Germany.  The  American 
manufacturer,  it  is  true^  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  cast  scissors  or 
*  malleable-iron  shears  or  m  the  better  grades  of  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  trimmers  and  shears  is  controlling  the  market  here;  and,soing 
further,  they  are  even  exporting  them  to  Germany  and  England. 

TABLE   CUTLEBY. 

The  cutlery  clause  (section  155)  also  fixes  a  combination  duty, 
except  the  omnibus  clause,  which  provides  for  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  importation  of  table  cutlery  imder  section  155  was  of  the 
value  of  $174,835.44,  paying  duties  amounting  to  $87,187.26,  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  being  49.87  per  cent. 

It  appears  that  the  committee  of  the  table  cutlery  manufacturers 
which  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voluntarily 
suggested  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  The  present  average  rate  is  about 
49.36  per  cent,  and  it  appears  to  your  petitioners  here  that  a  straight 
ad  valorem  duty  should  be  imposed  which  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
American  maniuacturers  of  taole  cutlery,  furnish  them  with  adequate 
protection,  and  give  the  Government  its  revenue. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  Wostenholm  &  Son, 
J.  A.  Hengkels. 
VoM  Cleff  &  Co. 

A.  L.  SiLBEBSTEIN. 

Graef  &  Schmidt. 

S.  R.  DBOESeHER. 

F.  A.  Koch  &  Co. 
Wester  Bros. 
Erusius  Bros. 

SCHMACHTENBBRO  BrOS. 

Max  Elaas. 

Montague  Lesslbb,  CScmntA 
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BAZOBS. 

[Paragraph  158.] 

TEE  7.  B.  TOSBET  BAZOB  COHPAHT,  WOBCESTER,  KASS.,  CLAIMS 
THAT  FOBEIQg  WAGES  OF  BAZOB  MAEEBS  ABE  lESS  THAN 
HALF  THE  WAGES  PAID  DT  THIS  COTJlf  TBY. 

WoBOESTEB,  Mass.,  February  £5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Deab  Sm:  Since  mailing  our  statement  of  November  24,  1908,  we 
have  investigated  further  into  the  importation  and  tariff  on  razors, 
the  differences  of  wages  paid  our  workmen  and  wages  paid  abroad. 

From  reliable  information  we  find  that  the  foreign  workmen  get 
less  than  one-half  the  wages  that  are  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in 
this  coimtry .  The  United  States  government  reports  show  that  there 
were  imported  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  over  255,000 
dozen  razors  and  razor  blades,  of  which  quantity  117,000  dozen  were 
entered  at  the  low  average  price  of  $1.21  per  dozen  and  about  118,000 
dozen  at  average  price  of  |2.51  per  dozen.  The  fact  that  this  large 
quantity  of  razors  was  imported  at  these  very  low  prices  shows  that 
wages  must  be  extremely  low  abroad  and  bears  out  our  statement  that 
American  manufacturers  of  razors  are  paying  double  the  wages  paid 
by  foreign  manufacturers  for  same  class  of  work. 

In  view  of  this  lar^e  importation  of  low-priced  razors,  we  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  tariff  on  the  two  lower  classes  of  razors  be  amended 
to  read  as  per  schedule  attached  to  this  letter. 

We  submit  that  these  slight  dianges  will  make  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  price  of  razors  to  the  user,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
large  mar^  of  profit  between  the  importer,  jobber,  retailer,  and  user. 
We  submit  that  the  quality  of  American-made  razors  is  fully  equal^  if 
not  superior,  to  the  quaUty  of  razors  made  abroad,  and  that  with 
adequate  protection  this  country  can  easily  produce  its  entire  supply 
of  razors,  and  at  the  same  time  prices  to  the  user  will  be  no  hi^er, 
and  with  the  sharp  home  competition  which  now  exists  will  con- 
stantly grow  less. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  R.  Tobrey  Razob  Co., 

J.  R.  ToBREY,  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  A. 

Razors  and  razor  blades,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  less  than  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  dozen,  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  less  than  three  dollars  per  dozen, 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  three  dollara  per  dozen  or  more,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  and 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

75941— H.  Doc.  1505,  00-2— vol  8 ^14 
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FILES. 

[Pankgraph  166.] 

SAMTTEL  M.  HICHOLSOIT,  OF  PBOVIDEirCE,  R.  I.,  FILES  SXTPFLE- 
lIElfTAL  BJIIEF  SELATIVE  TO  THE  FILE  DTDXTSTBT. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Janavry  £1, 1909* 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington,  D.  C: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  not  advised,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  adequately  prepared,  for  the  particular  line  of  inquiry  your  hon- 
orable body  intended  pursuing  at  the  hearing  of  January  15,  1909, 
regarding  the  file  industry,  ana  beUeving  that  the  testimony  there 
deduced  is  not  as  convincing  as  the  actual  facts  warrant  of  the  con- 
tentions set  forth  in  my  brief,  now  on  file,  I  beg  leave  to  file  the 
following  supplemental  brief  and  ask  for  it  your  most  earnest 
consideration: 

First.  Permit  me  for  your  fuller  information  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  importations  of  files  and  rasps  since  1893,  as  set  forth  in 
Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto. 

Second.  A  list  of  the  most  prominent  machine  makers  of  files  and 
rasps  in  the  United  States  is  also  hereto  attached  and  marked 
"Exhibit  B,"  with  no  one  of  whom  has  any  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Nicholson  File  Company,  to  my  knowledge^  in  any^  way  had  any 
communication  regarding  the  question  of  tanflF.  Neither  has  this 
company  any  trade  agreements  with  any  of  them  relative  either  to 
domestic  or  foreign  business  other  than  that  entered  into  November 
1,  1899,  when  a  uniform  selling  Ust  was  adopted,  which  in  no  wise 
governs  or  affects  discounts  or  net  selling  prices.  No  concerted 
action  has  ever  been  taken  in  fixing  discounts  from  this  Ust  or  terms 
of  sale,  all  of  which  each  manufacturer  establishes  independently  for 
himself.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  known  to  seek  foreim 
fields  and  to  market  abroad  a  portion  of  their  product  direct.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  from  any  of  these  makers  whether 
or  no  the  present  profit  on  their  net  investment  is,  in  your  opinion,  of 
a  reasonable  or  unreasonable  amount. 

Third.  Although  the  manufacturers  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
known  to  do  an  export  business^  they  depend  to  such  an  extent  upon 
the  New  York  export  commission  nouses  that  they  may  not  be  in 
possession  of  reliable  or  comprehensive  information  regarding  the 
standing  of  foreign  competition  and  its  abiUty  to  produce  cheaply 
and  in  lar^e  quantities,  and  hence  may  not  be  able  to  accurately 
judge  of  the  effect  upon  the  capital  and  labor  similarly  employed 
in  this  country  were  tariff  reductions  to  open  the  door  to  domestic 
competition. 

Fourth.  As  indicative  of  the  trend  of  foreign  conditions  affecting 
the  demand  for  American-made  files,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
data  gathered  from  our  correspondence,  which,  with  brief  explana- 
tory detail,  are  set  forth  in  Exhibit  C,  relating  to  Japanese  conditions; 
Exhibit  D,  relating  to  EngUsh  conditions;  Exhibit  JE,  relating  to  Ger- 
man conditions;  aU  of  whi(jh  are  hereto  attached. 

Somewhat  similar  evidence  could  be  furnished,  if  desired,  regard- 
ing France,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  and  it  seems  to  hinge  only  upon 
the  question  of  opportunity  when  this  country  will  become  the  com- 
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mon  "dumping"  ground  for  the  surplus  foreign  product,  and  to  an 
extent  and  cost  disheartening  to  contemplate  for  the  American 
producer. 

Fifth.  In  further  explanation  of  certain  portions  of  the  testimony 
submitted  at  the  hearmg  of  the  15th  instant  permit  me  to  say  that, 
while  the  volume  of  file  and  rasp  imports  into  this  country  aver- 
ages less  than  2  per  cent  of  this  countrrs  output,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
of  the  many  himdreds  of  iron  and  steel  products  regularly  carried  in 
stock  by  the  ordinary  hardware  merchant,  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  them  show  any  importations  whatever  into  Americ'a,  ana  of  this 
small  percentage  the  total  amount  imported  does  not  exceed  1  per 
cent  of  this  country's  output?  Such  is  the  fact,  I  am  very  well  ad- 
vised, and  appUes  m  nearly  the  same  percentage  to  many  other  lines 
besides  hardware. 

Referring  to  the  testimony  of  the  relative  wage  scales  in  this  coun- 
try and  Canada,  it  should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  two  scales  should  of  necessity  be  upon  equal  bases 
of  size,  output,  and  character  of  equipment.  In  other  words,  with 
a  factoiy  of  equal  size  and  similarly  equipped  as  is  our  factory  at 
Port  Hope,  Canada,  but  located  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  here  would  be  greater  than  that  in  Canada. 

The  point  was  raised  by  one  of  the  conunittee  that  the  German 
tariff  appeared  to  be  less  on  the  small  sizes  than  on  the  large  sizes  of 
files,  and  no  satisfactorjr  explanation  could  be  given  by  the  witness. 
It  appears,  however,  that  their  tariff  is  based  on  100  kilos.,  which 
being  converted  into  the  different  weights  per  dozen  in  pounds, 
shows  the  following  actual  duty  on  one  of  the  common  shapes  of  files 
as  an  example,  and  demonstrates  that  German  protection  is  graded 
according  to  the  size  and  value  of  files,  as  in  America. 


Kind. 

Weight  per  down. 

Duty  per 
dosen. 

e-inchhand , 

2  poands  5  ounces 

OgfUi. 

10 

IWnch  hfiTid ....I 

14  pounds  4  ounces 

43  pounds  10  ounces 

ao 

IS-lnch  hand 

47 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the 
matter  of  net  profit  yielded  this  company  upon  its  1908  business, 
which,  better  than  anything  else,  would  seem  to  gauge  the  entire 
question.  As  stated  at  the  nearing,  our  total  dividends  paid  for  the 
year  aggregated  10  per  cent  upon  the  capital,  while  net  profit  upon  the 
net  investment  figured  a  little  under  10  per  cent.  These  figures 
should  conclusively  show  that  notwithstanding  the  argument  to  the 
contrary  by  one  member  of  your  honorable  body  at  tbe  time  of  the 
hearing  on  the  15th  instant,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  make  any 
reduction  in  tariff  rates  without  a  correspondmg  reduction  in  profit, 
unless  the  resulting  difference  is  compensated  for  in  cost  schedules. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NiOHOLsoN  File  Company, 
Sabil.  M,  Nicholson,  President. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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BXHIBR  A. 

ImporU  offila^  file  hlaaikM^  rotpf,  andfloaU  (dutiable). 

ValiM. 

189S 176,356 

1894 36,800 

1895 65,694 

1896 64,226 

1897 47,407 

1898 35,344 

1899 42,760 

1900 59,707 

1901 59,779 

1902 72,293 

1903 82,485 

1904 67.812 

1905 87,292 

1906 59,708 

1907 86,652 


BXHXBIT  B. 

Litt  of  the  mo9t  prominerU  machine  makers  o/fiJee  and  raeps  in  the  United  States, 

[Thote  mftrkad  *  known  to  do  tn  export  buslncM.] 

*H.  Diflston  A  Sons,  (Incorporated).  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'McCaffrey  File  Company,  Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 

Liveright  Brothen,  ndladelphia,  Pa. 

*Heller  Brothers,  Newark,  N .  J. 

Madden  File  Company,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Simonds  File  Company,  Fitchbuiv,  MasB. 

F.  Weetfahl  A  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

A.  Bickhaufl  A  Co.,  Quincv,  III. 

Carver  File  Com^iy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Swias  File  and  Tool  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Rex  File  Company,  Newcomerstown,  Ohio. 

Colonial  File  Company,  Boston,  Neponset,  Mass. 

Troy  File  Worka,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  File  and  Rasp  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Stokee  Brothers  Manufacturmg  Company^  Freehold,  N.  J. 

McClellan  File  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Haya  File  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ezmnrr  0. 

nXB  BUSINESS  IN  JAPAN. 

About  seven  or  eight  yean  ago  the  duty  on  files  imported  into  Japan  was  5  per  cent 
ad  vsdorem.  This  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  now  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Under  these  changed  conditions  the  manufacture  of  files  in  Japan  has 
increased  very  largely,  and  whereas  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  very  small 
shops  in  that  country  making  files  there  are  now  several  shops  of  considerable  size 
engaged  in  this  industry,  emplojdng  from  100  to  500  hands  each. 

Witli  the  extremel3r  low  wa^  prevailing  in  Japan,  files  can  be  made  in  that  country 
at  such  a  cost  that  it  is  becoming  practically  imx>osBible  for  us  to  compete  for  businesi 
tiiere. 

In  the  year  1906  our  sales  to  Japan  amounted  to  about  $60,000  net:  in  the  year  1907 
thev  were  just  over  $10,000  net;  and  in  the  vear  1908  they  were  less  taan  $1,200  net. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  consider  the  following: 

First.  The  Japanese  manufacturers'  home  market  is  limited. 

Second.  Their  capacity  to  produce  is  already  large  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

Finally:  What  can  we  naturally  expect  them  to  do  with  their  samiu  production 
when  their  other  products  are  found  in  all  markets  of  the  world?]  by  v^O^ 
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One  of  our  representativeB  has  been  in  Jap^n  within  the  last  lour  months,  and  we 
give  you  below  data  from  his  letters,  describing  conditions  in  that  country  in  r^;ard 
to  the  file  business: 

H.  (who  has  been  our  largest  customer  in  Japan)  held  in  September^  1908.  a  stock 
of  our  files  amounting  to  8,706  dozen;  he  ia  desperately  anxious  to  get  nd  of  tnis  stock 
and  is  willing  to  stand  a  heavy  loss  in  order  to  do  so,  but  finds  great  difficulty  because 
Japanese  file  manufacturer  are  now  quoting  prices  so  much  imder  his  cost. 

0.  &  Co.  (one  of  our  leading  customers  in  Japan)  held  in  September,  1908,  a  stock 
of  3,468  dozen,  and  want  to  clean  out  this  stock  and  not  carry  American  files  any 
longer,  because  they  can  not  make  a  profit  on  them. 

5.  E.  (who  is  a  Japanese  dealer  in  hardware  and  has  been  known  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  American  files^  has  sold  his  entire  stock  of  our  mes  at  a 
very  low  price  and  has  dropped  altogether  tne  business  of  dealing  in  American  files. 

0.  &  J.  Tdg.  Co.  told  our  salesman  that  they  are  importing  large  quantities  of  file 
steel  rolled  into  bars  of  exact  dimensions  for  files  of  all  sizes,  on  which  duty  is  only 
7}  per  cent  as  against  20  per  cent  on  finished  files. 

in  his  last  letter  from  Japan  our  salesman  writes:  "I  have  been  unable  during  my 
entire  present  trip  to  accomplish  anything  here;  all  attempts  on  my  part  to  sell  files 
have  been  fruitless.  I  do  not  think  that  we  may  expect  from  Japan  in  future  business 
of  any  material  amount.'* 

Exhibit  D. 

hlb  business  in  gbsat  brttain. 

About  ten  years  ago  we  found  in  our  efforts  to  sell  files  in  England  and  Scotland 
that  no  price  was  quoted  by  Endish  file  makers  lower  than  about  65  and  5  per  cent 
from  the  Sheffield  list.  In  the  last  five  years,  and  especially  in  the  last  two  years, 
sreat  chancfes  have  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  files  in  England.  Many  makers 
nave  largely  discontinued  the  old  methods  of  hand  cutting  of  mes,  and  have  put  in 
thoroughly  modem  msu^hinery.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  concerns  in 
Sheffield  have  put  in  thoroughly  up-to-date  plants,  and  the  results  are  to-day  that  they 
have  very  lar^ly  reduced  their  cost  of  manufacture,  and  we  frequently  find  that 
they  are  quoting  prices  that  we  can  not  meet.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
addition  to  having  the  advantage  of  these  new  and  up-to-date  plants  Sheffield  makers 
have  the  great  advanta^  of  very  much  lower  wages  than  tnose  prevailing  in  this 
country.  Our  business  m  Great  Britain  is,  therefore,  falling  off;  and  we  frequently 
find  that  Sheffield  makers  are  underquoting  us  in  other  {Mirts  of  the  worla.  The 
following  situation,  therefore,  is  evident:  * 

1.  Sheffield  makers  formerly  held  practically  the  entire  file  trade  of  the  world. 

2.  They  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  tiieir  trade  to  American,  German,  and 
other  competitors. 

3.  They  have  now  revolutionized  and  thoroughly  modernized  their  plants  and 
methods  of  manufacture. 

4.  They  are  even  now  making  strong  and  successful  efforts  to  recover  the  trade 
that  they  have  lost  in  various  quarters. 

6.  If  me  tariff  on  files  in  this  coimixy  is  reduced  and  they  are  thereby  given  an 
opportunity  to  compete  for  the  file  trade  of  the  greatest  file-using  country  of  the 
world,  what  effect  may  be  expected  on  the  business  of  file  manufacturers  in  this 
countzy  who  have  to  pay  very  much  higher  wages? 

EztracUfiom  Utters  from  our  direct  representative  in  Oreat  Britain. 

January  2,  1909:  We  emphatically  state  it  as  our  opinion  that  Sheffield  prices  will 
not  be  raised  from  their  present  level.  Such  a  movement  back  has  no  precedent  in 
this  market,  and  their  present  prices  are  too  general  to  admit  of  same.  The  following 
firms  have  quoted  these  low  prices  and  even  a  greater  discount  for  two  years  past, 
some  of  which  period  included  good  times.  ^Here  follows  a  list  of  12  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  file-making  concerns  in  Sheffield.) 

English  file  situation^ 

November  14,  1906:  This  country  having  held  until  a  generation  or  so  ago  the  file 
trade  of  the  world  is  bound  to  be  a  hotbed  of  difficult  situations.  Any  concern  with 
any  mercantile  ability  engaged  in  the  file  trade  is  able  to  do  something  in  this  country 
of  vast  buying  capacity.  Some  Sheffield  makers  are  satisfied  to  make  their  prices  only 
low  enougn  to  enable  tnem  to  retain  the  bulk  of  their  connection,  and  these  are  the  ones 
that  quote  freely  these  low  prices.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  powerful  concerns 
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like  H.  H.  &  Go.  who  take  in  hand  file  makinff  as  practicallv  a  new  branch  of  their 

buflineflB,  lay  down  a  plant  that  is  reco^ized  oy  all  Sheffield  file  manufacttiren  as 
being  a  model,  and  become  a  new  factor  m  the  trade.  They  realize  that  they  have  no 
established  brand  and  reputation  to  rely  upon,  and  that  their  opportunity  lies  in  pro- 
ducing files  at  a  very  low  cost  consistent  with  iairly  good  quality;  consequently  tney 
must  do  better  than  the  existing  firms  of  reputation,  and  they  quote  10  per  cent  or 
more  below  those  figures.  Such  concerns  as  these  probably  have  very  little  foreign 
trade,  and  it  may  be  some  little  time  before  you  feel  their  competition  in  vour  other 
export  markets.  At  the  present  time  their  attention  is  concentrated  on  traae  in  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  concerns  like  this,  there  are  a  number  of  small  makers  ^ho 
quote  similar  prices  and  sometimes  better. 

Extract  from  letter  from  our  direct  repreeentoHve  in  South  America,  dated  Valparaigo^ 

December  tO,  1908, 

I  have  to  advise  you  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  Valparaiso  a  bi£  competition 
in  our  line,  but  it  is  not  with  Disston's  files  but  with  EngUsh  files,  which  are  pushed 
very  hard  and  offered  at  better  discounts  than  ours. 


Exhibit  E. 
filb  bu8inb88  in  obrmant. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  doing  business  in  Germany,  but  in  the  last  year  or 
two  it  has  been  a  decreasing  business  and  is  limited  practically  to  certain  files  for  a 
special  use  for  which  our  gcKxis  have  acquired  a  reputation  in  Germany,  and  under 
present  conditions  we  can  not  hope  to  long  retain  this. 

It  is  significant  that  in  kinds  of  files  for  other  uses  we  can  not  do  business  there, 
and  the  kinds  in  which  our  business  consists  constitute  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  file  consumption  of  German  v.  In  all  these  kinds  «in  which  we  fail  to  secure 
trade  German  makers  supply  files  of  a  quality  satisfactory  to  consumers  at  consid- 
erably lower  prices  than  we  can  supply  them,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
duty  on  files  in  Germany  is  a  very  low  one. 

Ihe  competition  from  German  makers  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  just  received  from  our  direct  salesman,  dated  Shanghai,  December  19, 1908. 
This  relates  to  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands: 

''S.  A  Z.,  Manila.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  thev  have  registered  their  brand 
in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  of  the  files  of  this  brand,  which  thev 
import  from  German v,  are  10,  12,  14,  and  16  inch  flats  and  half  rounds,  and  they  sell 
them  to  Chinese  dealers  at  prices  25  per  cent  to  33^  per  cent  below  the  equivalent  of 
70  per  cent  off  the  Sterling  hst  (70  per  cent  is  the  price  which  we  allow  to  importers  in 
Manila.)  In  view  of  the  big  difference  in  price,  it  is  apparent  that  we  can  not  get 
their  trade  in  large  files.'' 

S.  <fc  Z.  are  one  of  the  laigest  importers  of  files  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

This  indicates  the  great  strength  of  the  competition  which  we  are  now  getting  from 
German  makers  in  markets  where  both  our  files  and  German  files  have  to  pay  Uie 
same  duty.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  of  markets  in  South 
America,  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  It  also  indicates  what  might 
be  expected  from  German  competition  in  this  country  if  the  duty  on  files,  cLauses  3 
and  4,  now  existing  under  our  present  tariff,  should  be  reduced  and  they  could  use 
this  country  as  a  dumping  ground. 

W.  H.  JOHNSOlf,  VALLET  FALLS,  B.   I.,  SXTBMITS  STATEIIEHT 
BELATIVE  TO  THE  FILE  AK D  CXTTLEBT  BXTSIHESS. 

Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  January  £7,  1909. 
Chaibman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committeb, 

WasThingUmj  D.  0. 
Dear  Sm:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  printed  report  con- 
tained in  Iron  ^e  publication  of  the  fiie^manufacturing  industry,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  I  inclose  a 
printed  slip  taken  from  a  Providence  newspaper,  giving  market  quo- 
tations of  stocks,  which  includes  that  of  the  Nichobon  File  Company. 
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Many  of  our  New  England  industries  are  earning  large  dividends 
upon  watered  stock.  They,  the  manufacturers,  have  acquired  mo- 
nopoUes  of  their  products  by  the  aid  of  the  tariflF,  and  thus  increased 
the  price  and  lowered  the  quality  of  their  products.  The  imported 
files  that  came  into  our  markets  previous  to  the  period  of  our  civil 
war  were  far  superior  to  the  Nicholson  article,  ana  I  think  sold  for  a 
less  price. 

Another  class  of  manufacturers  who  have  sadly  abused  the  favors 
that  the  tariff  afforded  are  the  cutlery  producers.  Not  only  have  thev 
increased  the  selling  price,  but  have  well-nigh  destroyed  the  useful- 
ness of  their  goods  oy  lowering  the  quality  of  the  steel  used  in  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing  their  goods. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  retailing  hardware  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  wish  to  state  to  your  honorable  conunittee  that 
the  two  evils  mentioned  in  this  communication  have  been  very 
apparent  to  all  people  who  have  had  a  direct  interest  in  this  matter. 
I  have  reference  to  the  exorbitant  high  prices  and  the  lowering  of 
the  quahty  of  material  used. 

The  advance  of  price  for  some  lines  of  builders'  hardware  has  been 
70  per  cent,  with  out  a  fraction  of  that  advance  in  cost  to  manu- 
facture. 

Where  the  manufacturers  have  not  pooled  their  business  in  a 
trust  formation  they  have  combined  upon  an  agreed  selling  price, 
and  then  fixed  the  selling  price  for  joobers  to  retailers  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner,  leaving  tne  retailer  to  contend  with  high  prices 
and  merciless  competition. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  Johnson. 


PROVIDENCE  STOCKS. 

Following  are  the  official  quotations  from  the  Providence  Stock  Exchange,  Janu- 
26: 
icholflon  File,  par,  |100;  asked,  |220. 


ary26: 
Nich 


SAltXTEL  E.  CAEVEB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  WHITES  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  FILE  IITDUSTHY  AHD  LABOB  COST. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  27 ^  1909. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  Respecting  file  tariff:  Having  read  testimony  of  Mr, 
Samuel  T.  Nicholson,  of  Nicholson  File  Company,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  add  my  testimony,  having  had  thirty-two  years'  experience  in  file 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

In  1876  most  of  the  files  made  in  the  United  States  were  handmade 
throughout,  and  we  sold  on  English  list  as  now  used  in  Europe  and 
demanded  by  exporters  to-day  from  American  manufacturers  ex- 
porting. In  1881  the  file  manufacturers  of  America  adopted  their  price 
ust,  and  the  same  association  of  manufacturers  revised  their  price  list 
in  1885  and  1897,  and  that  list  is  still  used.  Many  of  the  large  file 
manufacturers  were  absorbed  by  the  Nicholson  Fde  Company  soon 
after  the  1897  list  was  adopted,  and  their  meetings  ceasied.  Inde- 
pendent file  manufacturers  altogether  do  not  make  over  1,000,000 
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dozen  files  in  one  year,  sav,  1908,  and  there  were  not  over  4,000,000 
dozen  made  in  the  Unitea  States  during  1908.  The  Nicholson  File 
Company  make  85  per  cent  of  all  made  in  the  United  States. 

Labor  here  for  boys  of  16  years  is  $5  to  $7  weekly;  men  running 
machines.  $2  to  $3  daily.  Germany  pays  same  labor  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  aoove;  England  pays  a  Uttle  over  50  per  cent  of  American 
prices  for  same  labor.  Labor  is  33|  per  cent  of  cost  of  production; 
steel,  SSi  per  cent  of  cost  of  production;  management  ana  profit,  33} 
per  cent  of  cost  of  production.  Price  for  crucible  steel  files  to  job- 
bers, GoTemment,  and  railroads  is  75,  10,  and  5  per  cent  from 
American  price  list;  and  for  open-hearth  steel  files  80, 10, 10,  and  5  per 
cent  to  same  purchasers.  Cheap  labor  is  put  upon  cheap  files 
throughout.  The  American  price  list  is  at  least  20  per  cent  nigher 
than  the  English  Ust.  The  English  price  ranges  from  50  to  70  per 
cent  from  English  list,  according  to  kini  of  steel  used  in  files  (crucible 
or  open-hearth).  I  have  the  various  lists  adopted;  if  you  so  desire, 
I  will  forward  them  to  you. 

Yours,  truly,  Samuel  E.  Cabvbb. 


ENAMELED  WARE. 

[Paragraph  159.] 

THOMAS  K.  nEDBIHGHAUS,  VEW  TOBK  CITT,  BEPBESEHTDTO 
ENAMELED- WA££  IHDUSTBT,  ASKS  A3S  DTCBEASE  OF  DUTT. 

New  York,  February  10, 1909. ' 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasJiingtoUf  D.  0.  _ 

Gentlemen:  On  November  21  last  we  filed  with  your  committee 
a  short  brief  relative  to  the  needs  of  our  industry.  We  now  beg  to 
present  an  amplification  of  our  proposition,  in  order  to  justify  our 
petition  for  a  small  increase  in  the  duty  on  imported  enameled  ware. 

Briefly,  the  facts  set  forth  in  our  original  paper  were :  First,  that  ours 
is  an  industry  employing  upward  of  15,000  work  people;  second,  that 
about  $20,000,000  is  invested  in  our  several  plants^  manufacturing 
various  metal  products,  scattered  through  10  States;  third,  that 
under  the  present  tariff  act  an  anomaly  exists,  in  that  the  steel  snapes, 
the  base  of  enameled  ware  (duty  45  per  cent),  pavs  on  importations 
5  per  cent  more  duty  than  i^  levied  on  the  nnisned  product,  upon 
which  over  15  per  cent  additional  labor  cost  is  expended;  fourtn^  tnat 
under  the  administration  of  the  customs,  by  gross  and  persistent 
undervaluations,  the  intent  of  Congress  has  been  nullified  to  tne  advan- 
tage of  certain  importers  of  the  ware;  fifth,  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  so-called  "German  treaty"  greatly  diminished  exT^'^rt  vJues  are 
bein^  taken  instead  of  market  values;  sixth,  that  false  packing  and 
invoicing  of  the  foreign  goods  has  proved  a  serious  handicap  to  us  as 
American  manufacturers  in  our  efforts  to  compete  with  the  imported 
goods,  and,  seventh,  that  the  volume  of  imports  since  1896  has 
increased  nearly  3,700  per  cent. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  communication  of 
Messrs.  Stransky  &  Co.,  Rotschild,  Meyer  &  Co.,  The  Standard  Enam- 
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elware  Company,  and  Markt  &  Co.  (Limited),  dated  December  4, 
1908,  addressed  to  your  committee.  These  gentlemen  are  importers 
who  not  only  deny  the  correctness  of  our  claims  but  ask  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  (40  per  cent)  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent. 

While  he>itatin^  to  make  this  presentation  controversial,  we  are 
constrained  to  briefly  point  out  maccuracies  in  the  contentions  of 
the  signers  of  that  paper.  Our  justification  lies  in  enabling  your 
committee  to  draw  a  fair  conclusion  when  both  sides  are  presented. 
The  importers  allege  that  we  are  a  "trust."  This  is  not  only  untrue 
but  is  very  misleading. 

The  whole  enameled  ware  industry  embraces  30  separate  and  dis- 
tinct manufacturing  companies,  making  and  selling  tneir  product  in 
open  and  sharp  competition,  14  of  whom  have,  for  tanff-re vision 
purposes  onlv,  designated  the  undersigned  to  act  as  their  chairman 
to  present  their  common  views  to  you.  We  are  ready  to  supply 
their  names  if  you  so  desire.  The  balance  of  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers, 16  m  number,  are  located  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  West  Virginia,  all  actively  and  independently  seeking 
trade,  so  that  the  allegation  that  a  trust  exists  is  shattered. 

To  our  assertion  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  anomalous,  wherein 
the  metal  shapes  pay  5  per  cent  more  duty  than  the  completed  ware, 
our  friends,  the  importers,  say  this  '4s  a  specious  argument,  but  not 
an  accurate  one;"  such  a  statement  is  merely  words,  whereas  Treasury 
facts  amply  support  our  contention. 

Messrs.  Stransky  et  al.  attempt  to  answer  our  claim  of  gross  under- 
valuation by  the  importers  of  enameled  ware  by  saying  that  such 
*' insinuations  *  *  *  are  absolutely  without  foundation,  as  is 
shown  by  official  reports*"  they  admit,  however,  two  cases  of  under- 
valuation of  something  like  12  to  15  per  cent  occurring  during  the 
last 
not 
valuers.    Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are: 

Since  filing  our  brief  the  undersigned  addressed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  undervaluation  and  the 
numerous  reports  which  have  been  made  by  confidential  officers  on 
this  subject  as  well  as  to  e£Ports  made  to  check  misrepresentation 
respecting  values,  which  evoked  the  following  reply: 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  January  2, 1909. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Neidrinohaus, 

National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sir:  The  department  has  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo  concerning  impor- 
tations of  enameled  ware.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  you  are  informed  that  during  the 
j^ean  1902,  1903,  and  1904  there  were  numerous  advances  made  on  such  ware  on 
information  furnished  by  confidential  officers  stationed  abroad,  which  advances 
were,  as  a  rule,  sustained  on  reappraisement.  Since  the  year  last  named  there  have 
been  occasional  advances,  some  of  which  have  been  confirmed  and  in  other  instances 
the  entered  values  sustained.  The  information  as  to  values,  etc.,  obtained  b^  officers 
stationed  abroad  has  been  promptly  furnished  to  appraising  officers  for  their  official 
action  in  the  assessment  of  duty  on  all  imported  merchandise. 
BespectluUy, 

J.  B.  Reynolds, 
Acting  Secretary. 


latiuii  ui  Buiiit?tiuiig  lijvo   xji   tu   ±u   uvL   i;oiib  uiyuuiiiiig  uuruig   tut? 

^ear.  but  even  then  they  would  have  it  appear  such  cases  did 
mvolve  themselves;  in  other  words,  they  were  not  the  under- 
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We  re^t  that  the  reply  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  incomplete,  for,  in 
its  brevity,  important  facts  were  omitted.  The  letter,  however, 
speaks  of  the  undervaluations  going  back  into  the  period  of  1902  ana 
tne  advances  which  were  sustained.  Perhaps  a  little  of  the  missing 
data  may  properly  be  set  forth  by  us: 

Undervaluations  of  enameled  ware  grew  active  at  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1902,  so  that  in  1903 
and  1904  only  about  $50,942  and  $20,000,  respectively,  were  collected 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  increased  duties  and  penalties  in  cor* 
recting  the  same,  nineteen  hundred  and  five  yielded  about  $15,000, 
1906  and  1907  about  $6,000  each,  while  in  1908  the  results  were  less 

[>roductive,  because  the  'appraising  officers  had  become  wearied  by  the 
requent  reversal  of  their  action  in  advancing  values  to  make  '' market 
values"  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  who,  after  the  ''German 
treaty"  agitation  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  sustain  the  appraisers. 
Values  for  duties  since  1905  have  been  steadily  declining.  No  less 
than  four  elaborate  investigations  were  made  abroad  by  the  confi- 
dential officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  undervaluations, 
varying  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  were  proven,  with  advices  of  a  foreign 
operatmg  syndicate. 

That  the  customs  officers  and  the  Board  of  Appraisers  at  New 
York  were  kept  busv  on  these  undervaluations  is  attested  by  the 
number  of  cases  which  came  before  the  latter  for  action,  many  involv- 
ing, as  the  records  show,  some  of  the  signers  of  the  importers'  memo- 
rial to  your  committee. 

Since  1899  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  have  been  in- 
voked 145  times  re  enameled-ware  undervaluations,  84  times  sustain- 
ing advances  and  in  61  instances  affirming  entered  values.  In  the 
latter  cases  it  appears  that  the  Board  of  three  General  Appraisers  each 
time  reversed  tne  action  of  the  appraiser  and  the  single  general 
appraiser. 

Importers  have  persistently  claimed  that  the  goods  were  made 
solely  for  export  to  the  United  States,  hence  had  no  open  value  in 
the  foreign  market.  It  is  true  that  some  foreign  manufacturers 
have  made  and  shipped  certain  so-called  ''  American  shapes,"  often 
not  completely  finianed,  the  object  being  obvious. 

As  to  high-grade  goods  being  ultimately  ruled  as  '^ seconds"  and 
"thirds"  (in  quality),  customs  records  can  attest  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  showing  how  the  appraising  officers  have  been  reversed. 
Another  farce  has  been  enacted  in  the  importation  of  alleged  "auction 
ware."  which  went  into  stock  and  was  not,  immediately  after  arrival, 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Custom-house  and  Treasury  Department  files,  if  scanned,  will 
show  that  the  goods  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  importers'  brief  have 
figured  conspicuously  in  reappraisements  at  New  York  and  other 
ports.  When  values  were  being  steadily  advanced  at  New  York, 
the  said  importer,  in  order  to.  avoid  increased  duties  and  penalties, 
has  diverted  his  importations  from  New  York  to  other  ports  or 
entry,  in  order  to  escape  assessment  of  full  duty.  At  southern  and 
Gull  ports  the  merchandise  in  many  cases  easily  sUpped  through  at 
undervalued  prices,  thence  on  to  the  interior  for  distribution  and 
consumption. 

We  are  ^uite  willing  to  concede  the  truth  of  one  assertion  of  the 
importers,  i.  e.,  "*    "*    *    that  the  imported  goods  [enameled  ware] 
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have  come  in  under  the  full  glare  of  the  lime  light."  May  we  ask 
why  was  the  "lime  Ught"  necessary  when  the  merchandise  was  under 
the  customs  inspection?  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  what  becomes 
of  their  statement  that  "the  charges  of  undervaluation  against  us 
are  proven  to  be  absolutely  without  foundation?" 

In  relation  to  the  ''German  treaty"  and  these  importers'  connec- 
tion therewith: 

In  their  brief  they  say  that  "export  prices  for  enameled  ware  are 
higher  than  the  ordinary  market  value  in  that  country."  They 
aomit  that  ''this  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,"  and  rely  upon 
a  certain  general  appraiser  to  substantiate  such  a  statement.  We 
ask,  what  worth,  then,  has  the  ''German  treaty"  to  our  importing 
friends,  and  what  are  the  facts  possessed  by  their  informant? 

The  truth  is,  under  said  treatv,  chamber  of  commerce  certificates 
of  export  prices,  lower  than  market  values,  were  and  are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  imported  goods;  so  as  to  minimize  the  duties 
to  be  collected.  It  nas  been  found  that  shippers  are  often  members 
of  the  said  chambers  of  commerce  and  naturally  favor  their  con- 
signees. 

The  exporter,  under  instructions  from  his  American  consignee, 
claims,  before  the  United  States  consul,  that  the  goods  he  is  shipping 
are  for  American  market  only  and  have  no  open-market  price  abroad; 
hence  the  export  price  is  the  certified  price  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  shipper's  statement  is  not  made  under  oath.  When  the 
goods  arrive  in  tne  United  States  and  are  entered,  the  invoice  and 

certificate"  attached  are  accepted  and  the  goods  so  passed  "under 
orders,"  although  the  customs  examiners  know  that  the  values  are 
too  low,  but  their  views  are  overruled. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury that  Mr.  Stransky  appealed  to  tne  German  foreign  oflBce  for 
assistance  against  the  enorts  which  the  United  States  appraising 
officers  were  making  to  correct  his  invoice  values,  which  were  being 
continually  advanced.  He  claimed,  as  stated  in  the  public  prints, 
that  he  was  being  pursued  hy  the  customs  officers.  The  results  were 
the  German  foreign  office  mvoked  our  minister,  and  the  German 
minister  in  Washington  solicited  the  Department  of  State  and,  later, 
the  Treasury  Department  to  deal  less  severely  with  Stransky's 
importations. 

we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  importers  admit  that  a  certain  general 
appraiser  visited  Germany  and  '  'mvestigated  conditions  of  the  busi- 
ness there."  Thev  do  not,  however,  state  as  to  how  the  official  in 
question  successfully  uncovered  the  false,  packing  of  some  15  or  more 
cases  of  enameled  ware,  then  cased,  ready  for  shipment  to  New  York, 
which,  though  invoiced  as  "seconds,"  were  in  fact  first-class  goods 
and  which,  later,  as  the  reappraising  officer,  he  advanced  to  full 
values,  imposing  penalties. 

As  to  the  imports  of  enameled  ware  into  the  United  States,  the 
importers  would  have  you  believe  that  the  quantities  are  trifling  and 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  American-made  goods  offered  in  our 
markets.  The  below  table  shows  the  growth  of  unports  since  1895 
and  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  collected  under  the  last  two  tariff 
acts. 
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ShteUf  plaU9,  wares,  or  artieUi  of  iron,  sUd,  or  other  metal.    (Acta  of  1S94  amd  1997.) 
[No.  2301.    Enameled  or  glazed  with  Tltreoos  glasses  onder  general  tarifl.] 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  S 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Vatoe. 


Duty 
collected. 


Arerage 
ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


\9M. 
18Qd. 
1897. 

1896. 

1890. 
1000. 
1001. 
1002. 
1003. 
1004. 
1006. 
1006. 
1007. 


I  Per  cent. 
35 

.'  35 

35 

/  86 

•\  40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


123,885.00 
30,020.60 
57,580.78 
4,309.00 
01,540.22 
62,225.22 
125,304.18 
252,142.38 
463,553.00 
766,413.50 
670,059.07 
721,509.00 
901,845.22 
007,268.87 


88,350.75 
10,825.88 
20,153.27 
1,608.16 
24,616.00 

ao,8oaoo 

60,12L6« 
100,856.03 
185,421.20 
306,566.40 
268,023.00 
288,603.60 
360,738.10 
862,007.54 


Pm-eeiU. 
85 
36 
36 
85 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 


Increase  since  1895,  3,700  per  cent. 

In  their  brief  the  importers  say :  "The  cost  of  producing  most  of  the 
enameled  ware  made  m  the  United  States  is  less  than  it  is  abroad." 
And  while  "labor  may  receive  twice  as  much  per  hour  in  this  coimtry, 
it  Droduces  twice  as  much  per  hour  *  *  *  there  is  little  or  no 
dinerence  in  favor  of  their  cheapness  abroad."  "As  a  result,  certain 
goods  from  abroad  have  undoubtedly  been  brought  in  which  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  goods,  but  the  competition  is,  after  all. 
extremely  limited."  In  their  closing  they  wonder  that  we  should 
be  concerned  in  the  importations  into  this  country,  coming,  as  they 
say,  from  "such  a  small  competitor." 

According  to  Doctor  Wunperman's  "Die  Industrie  Enamirter 
Blechgeshirre  in  Deutchland,"  published  in  1907  by  G.  Braunscheu. 
Karlsruhe,  Baden.  Germany,  reference  is  made  to  fourteen  enameled 
ware  works,  witn  92,321,()00  marks  aggregate  capital,  equal  to 
$8,297,834. 

All  foreign  countries,  except  Great  Britain,  have  protective  tariflFs 
on  enameled  ware. 

Austria-Hungary  assesses  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of 
about  61  per  cent,  Sweden  78  per  cent,  France  34  per  cent,  Russia  84 
per  cent,  Italy  34  per  cent,  Spain  32  per  cent,  and  Germany  11  per 
cent,  the  latter  being  a  "conventional  duty."  The  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  the  foreign  countries  named  the  import  duty  is 
levied  upon  the  weight,  i.  e.,  so  much  per  100  kilograms,  not  on  the 
value,  and,  as  the  Europeans  use  lighter  metal  sheets  for  the  base  of 
their  ware,  they  get  more  pieces  per  100  kilograms,  consequently,  com- 
paring ware  for  ware,  the  roreign  ad  valorem  duty  must  be  appreciably 
m  excess  of  the  rates  above  given. 

The  United  States  rate  of  duty  on  enameled  ware  (40  per  cent)  is 
less  than  is  imposed  by  Austria-Hxmgary  and  Sweden,  coimtries  of  our 
greatest  competition  and  where  cheapest  labor  prevails.  The  eminent 
Doctor  Wupperman  (p.  52)  laments  the  fact  of  lower  wages  in  Austria- 
Hungary  than  in  Germany.  He  states  that  the  German  manufac- 
turers have  been  obliged  to  sell  cheap,  and  in  the  last  fifteen  years  they 
have  been  running  at  little  profit. 

The  wages  pai^in  Germany,  per  Doctor  Wupperman  (p.  21),  are: 
In  Silesia,  24  cents  to  32  cents  per  day;  in  Saxony,  50  cents  per  day; 
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and  in  other  parts  of  Germany;  57  to  62}  cents  to  women.  Paid  to 
men  in  Germany  (northwestern  part),  62}  cents  to  $1.50;  in  Saxony, 
50  cents  to  $1 ;  and  these  rates  are  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  average  for  men  $2.25  per  day,  and  to 
women  SI. 50. 

Wages  paid  in  an  illustrative  American  enameled  ware  works,  and 
those  ruling  in  Germany,  when  compared,  show  the  following: 


Employment 

Wages  per  week. 

Oermaay. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Pfckk^         .      . .      .  .                        

KOO 
8.00 
&fiO 
2.00 
&00 
8.00 

$10.50-812.00 

AnT14)9l«n r   T       .  . r 

ILOO-  12.00 

Men 

6.00-    7.00 

Dippers,  girls 

^11.00-  l&OO 

BimiflTSi  helpers .,.,,,, 

•  None.  ^  Indudes  helpers. 

The  St.  Louis  wage  rates  being  "unionized''  are  somewhat  higher 
than  prevail  in  many  of  the  nonunion  works  in  this  industry. 

The  importers  erroneously  claim  that  the  cost  of  producing  enam- 
eled ware  in  this  country  is  less  than  abroad;  while  they  aUow  that 
United  States  labor  receives  twice  as  much  per  hour,  they  are  very 
wide  of  truth  in  saying  that  the  American  labor  is  twice  as  productive. 

The  American  labor  cost  is  more  than  three  times  greater  than  in 
Europe,  and  in  regard  to  efficiency,  the  foreign  worker  (from  early 
youth  trained  in  the  trade,  with  longer  working  hours  and  under 
the  stimulus  that  he  will  lose  his  job  if  slothful)  turns  out  goods  in 
quality  and  quantity  equal  to  our  most  skilled  and  expensively 
trained  work  people. 

When  the  miported  goods  reach  the  United  States  they  are  fa- 
vored by  a  differential  freight  rate  to  interior  points,  being  less  than 
charged  on  American-made  goods.  This  is  especially  true  as  to 
foreign  goods  entered  at  Gulf  ports.  For  instance:  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis  on  imported  ware  averages  over  30  per  cent  less  than  on 
domestic,  and  from  Galveston  to  St.  Louis  some  40  per  cent  less. 

It  is  known  that  in  order  to  stimulate  exportations  from  Germany 
and  Austria  certain  taxes  and  dues  are  remitted  and  special  transpor- 
tation rates  are  given  on  export  goods  to  the  seaboard. 

Some  years  ago  American  enameled  ware  was  shipped  to  Germany, 
but  legislation  and  restrictions  and,  later,  cheaper  foreign  production 
made  exports  impossible,  and  now  Germany,  Austria  and  Sweden 
are  dumping  their  product  into  this  country  at  such  prices  that  if 
an  adequately  protective  duty  is  not  assessed  to  compensate  for  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  we  must  cease  manufacturing  and  our 
15,000  work  people  will  be  compelled  to  seek  other  employment. 

We  feel  that  we  are  within  bounds  when  we  state  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  inadequate,  owing  to  the  below  reasons: 

Fifty  per  cent  less  foreign  labor  cost;  one-tmrd  less  foreign  cost  of 
matenals;  preferential  foreign  railroad  freight  rates,  factory  to  sea- 
board; remission  of  certain  taxes  to  stimulate  exports;  very  low 
ocean  freights  to  the  United  States;  undervaluations  and  faJse  srad- 
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ing  of  quantities;  differential  freights  to  interior;  hence  the  present 
duty^  of  40  per  cent,  in  application,  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

donsul-General  Richara  Guentner,  at  Frankfort,  Germany  (see 
Consular  and  Trade  Report  No.  3399,  February  6,  1909),  advises  of 
the  formation  of  an  industrial  combination  for  controlling  production 
and  prices  by  manufacturers  of  enameled  ware.  Against  all  of  these 
conditions  we  can  not  prevail,  and,  therefore,  we  beg  respectfully  to 
ask  t^hat  paragraph  159,  Schedule  C,  be  amended  to  read: 

Sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  enameled  or  glased 
with  vitreous  glasses,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  will  subsequently  submit  data,  recost  of  production  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  with  other  important  facts  wnich  are  now  being 
collated. 

Respectfully,  Thos.  E.  Ndsdbinohaus, 

Chairman  Committee  represeTvdng  (he 
Enameled  Ware  Industry  o/ihe  United  States. 

ENGRAVERS'  ARTICLES. 

[Paragraphs  166  and  193.] 

THE  FRIENDLT  SOCIETY  OF  EHOSAVEBS  EECOMKEirDS  A  SPE- 
CIFIC CLASSIFICATION  FOR  COPPER  ROLLERS,  ZINC  PLATES, 
STEEL  DIES,  AND  STEEL  MILLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1909. 
Chairman  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  Jj.  C 

Deab  Sib:  The  Friendly  Society  of  Engravers,  having  a  member- 
ship of  347  active  and  44  honorary  members,  respectfully  reauest  that 
in  revising  the  present  tariff  schedule  that  a  specific  duty  be  placed 
on  the  folK)wing  articles:  Copper  rollers,  12  to  66  inches  long  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  nbbons,  calicoes,  silks,  oilcloths,  and  aU 
kinds  of  cloths  of  cotton,  silk,  and  other  materials.  Zinc  plates,  en- 
graved, from  which  plates  are  traced  and  transferred  through  the  use 
of  the  pantograph  machine,  the  pattern  or  figures  contained  thereon, 
to  a  copper  roller  or  copper  rollers,  as  the  pattern  or  design  may  call 
for,  eacn  color  requiring  a  separate  roller.  The  number  of  colors  to  a 
pattern  are  from  1  to  12.  Steel  dies  used  in  the  raising  or  making  of 
steel  mills.  In  making  a  steel  die  the  pattern  is  first  given  to  what  is 
called  a  ^'sketch  maker,''  who  makes  a  working  sketch  of  it;  it  is  then 
given  to  a  steel  engraver,  or  die  cutter,  who  cuts  the  pattern  into  a 
steel  die;  the  die  is  then  hardened,  after  which  process  it  is  then  given 
to  a  clamper  (also  an  engraver),  who  presses  the  die  into  a  soft  piece 
of  steel  called  a  ''mill,''  which  when  finished  has  raised  upon  its  surface 
the  same  pattern  that  was  cut  into  the  steel  die.  The  mill  is  then 
hardened,  and  through  it  the  same  pattern  is  transferred  to  a  copper 
roller,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  printer  to  reproduce  the  pattern  on 
cloth  or  cloths  for  which  it  has  been  engraved. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  place  a  specific  duty  on  the  following 
articles: 

Copper  rollers,  12  to  66  inches  Iob^,  per  roller $16 

Engraved  zinc  plates,  to  be  used  in  pantof^raph  machines,  per  plate 10 

Steel  dies,  u^ea  in  raising  mills,  per  aie f^v\vsr/vT-    ^ 

'teel  mills,  used  for  engiaving  copper  roUen,  per  mill Wv-q<^  i^y  X^.Q.Q^l.^  10 
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There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  495  engravers 
to  calico  printers;  44  of  those  are  on  the  honoraiy  list  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  being  forced  inte  other  labor  or  business  te  obtain  employ- 
ment through  lack  of  work.  Forty-nine  engravers  are  at  present  on 
our  unemployed  list,  ready  and  anxious  to  accept  a  situation,  and 
there  are  104  engravers  to  calico  printers  who  are  not  members  of  this 
society.  The  percentage  of  nonmembers  who  are  out  of  work  we  are 
unable  to  say.  The  scale  of  wages  paid  to  engravers  to  calico  printers 
in  the  United  States  will  average  $25  per  week.  The  scale  of  wages 
paid  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  will  aver- 
age 30  shillings,  or  about  $7.50  per  week. 

We  believe  in  justice  to  ourselves  as  American  citizens  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  youth,  who  is  willing  and  has  willingly 
and  faithfully  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  is  entitled  to  and 
should  be  given  all  just  and  honorable  encouragement  for  which  our 
Government  is  noted. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Friendly  Sooibtt  of  Engravebs, 
M.  J.  Sulliv^an, 

AgerUf  106  Cramford  Street^  LaweU,  Mass. 


SAWS. 
[Paragraph  168.] 

B.  c.  ATKiirs  ft  CO.,  nmiANAPOLis,  nm.,  submit  nrFOEHATion 

RELATIVE  TO  FOIlEIOn  WAGES  IN  SAW  nTDUSTRT. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  SO,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbeeno  E.  Patne, 

Ckairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

My  Deab  Sm:  At  the  time  we  wrote  your  committee  in  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  saws  we  were  not  in  possession  of  information 
which  we  have  since  been  able  to  secure.  This  information  is  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  goods  in  our  line  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  diiference  in  cost  of  manufacture  is  noted  by  the 
diiference  in  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
In  a  saw  factory  there  are  many  different  classes  of  workmen  em- 
ployed. It  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  workmen 
come  under  the  head  of  skilled  mechanics. 

Saw  smiths  in  the  United  States  receive  not  less  than  33J  cents 
per  hour,  as  a  minimum  required  by  their  union.  From  33J  cents 
per  hour  their  wages  vary  up  as  high  as  70  cents  per  hour.  The 
average  wages  of  saw  smiths  in  our  employ  would  be  47)  cents  per 
hour. 

The  same  saw  smiths  in  France  receive  1  franc  per  hour;  in  Germany 
4  marks  per  day  for  foremen  and  3  marks  per  diiy  for  ordinary  help. 

Saw  filers  in  the  United  States  receive  from  30  to  35  cents  per  hour; 
in  France,  80  to  90  centimes  per  hour;  Germany,  3  marks  per  day. 

Saw  toothers  in  the  United  States  receive  from  25  to  35  cents  per 
hour;  in  France,  from  70  to  75  centimes  per  hour;  Germany,  3  marl^ 
per  day.  - 
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Machinists  in  the  United  States  in  our  particular  district  receive 
a  minimum  of  32  i  cents  per  hour,  as  required  by  their  unions.  These 
same  men  in  France  receive  90  centimes  per  hour. 

Common  laborers  in  the  United  States  in  factory  work  receive 
from  16  to  20  cents  per  hour,  while  the  same  class  of  labor  in  France 
receives  not  to  exceed  5  francs  per  day. 

The  per  day  wages  mentioned  above  means  a  day  of  ten  hours  in 
every  case. 

This  information  is  correct  and  is  received  at  first  hand  from  a 
representative  of  our  firm  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  he  took  particular  pains  to  find  out 
exactly  this  information. 

If  it  is  too  late  to  file  further  briefs  before  vour  committee,  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  attach  this  information  to  our  other 
communications  with  reference  to  this  same  subject? 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co. 


LEAD  AND  UBAD  PRODUCTS. 

[Paragraph  182.] 

BBIEF  SUBMITTED  OH  BEHALF  OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  IHDE- 
PEITDENT  MAKTTFACTXTRERS  OF  LEAD  PRODITCTS,  HEW  TORK 
CITT,  RELATIVE  TO  LEAD  DUTIES. 

New  Yobk  City,  January  OB,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresentativeSf  Washingtonj  D.  C. 

Sib:  For  some  not  clearly  apparent  reason  the  customs  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States,  at  least  since  1872,  have  imposed  a  relar 
tively  heavier  duty  upon  pig  lead  than  upon' any  other  analogous 
crude  material.  The  act  of  1872  made  tne  duty  on  this  metal  2 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  duty  on  pig  iron  was  $7  per  ton  and  on 
copper  5  cents  per  pound.  The  act  of  1883  reduced  the  rate  on  iron 
to  S6  per  ton  and  on  copper  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and  the  law  of 
1890  made  further  reductions  to  li  cents  on  copper  without  changing 
lead  or  iron.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  of  August  28,  1894,  theauty 
on  lead  was  reduced  to  1  cent,  on  iron  to  $4  per  ton,  and  copper  was 
put  on  the  free  list.  ^  When  the  law  of  1897  was  imaer  consioeration 
m  Congress,  the  '' silver  States"  became  an  energetic  factor  in  the 
arrangement  of  duties,  and  as  lead  was  an  important  constituent 
of  most  of  the  silver-bearing  ores,  a  demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
on  this  metal  was  acceded  to  and  a  rate  of  2^  cents  was  imposed. 

The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  iron  has  never  exceeded 
50  per  cent  and  since  1894  has  been  less  than  25  per  cent,  while  the 
duty  on  copper,  which  averaged  equal  to  35  per  cent  from  1873  to 
1883.  was  only  9.30  per  cent  under  the  act  or  1890,  and  was  wiped 
out  by  the  act  of  1894.  The  duty  on  lead,  meanwhile,  has  never 
averaged  below  61  per  cent,  except  under  the  Wilson  bill,  from  1894 
to  1897,  when  it  averaged  50  per  cent.  The  duty  imposed  by  the 
Dingley  law  was.  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  equal  to  123  per  cent 
of  the  price  in  Europe,  and  it  has  averaged  over  67  per  cent  during 
the  eleven  years  the  law  has  been  in  force.  GoOqIc 
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The  position  of  the  metals  as  products  of  three  separate  industries, 
as  well  as  their  respective  relations  to  other  indiistries  of  which 
they  constitute  the  raw  materials,  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  so 
widely  as  to  justify  the  inequalities  of  the  duties. 

Statistics  of  the  lead  industry  clearly  indicate  that  at  no  period  in 
the  last  thirty-two  years  has  an  increase  of  duties  been  necessary  for 
its  development,  nor  has  that  development,  even  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  excessive  protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  1897,  been  allowed 
to  exceed  largely  the  consumptive  re(][uirements  of  the  country. 
There  have  been  periods  in  the  last  eight  years  when  a  surplus 
domestic  product  of  some  magnitude  was  exported  at  from  30  to  40 

Eer  cent  below  the  price  charged  the  domestic  consumer.  Latterly, 
owever,  the  control  of  production  has  passed  so  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  smelting  interests  that  production  is  so  far  regulated  as 
to  prevent  any  considerable  surplus  over  the  consumptive  require- 
ments of  the  country,  this  being  a  more  effective  means  of  maintain- 
ing prices  than  the  exportation  of  a  surplus  which  might  tend  to 
break  prices  in  the  foreign  markets. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  contingency  is  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  tliat  the  product  of  Mexican  ores,  smelted  and 
refined  in  bond  in  the  United  States  and  exported  direct  from  the 
refinery,  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  a 
surplus  abroad,  and  a  steadily  advancing  price  there  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  has  undoubtedly  been  effected  by  the  support 
given  to  that  market  by  those  who  controlled  the  supply  from 
America. 

Prior  to  1862  there  was  no  provision  for  lead  ores  in  the  tariff,  but 
the  law  enacted  that  year  made  them  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  1  cent 
on  the  lead  in  the  ore,  while  the  duty  on  pig  lead  was  fix-ed  at  2 
cents,  and  there  was  no  change  in  these  rates  until  1883,  when  the 
duty  on  lead  ore  was-  made  1}  cents,  though  silver  ores  containing 
lead  were  admitted  free.  The  law  of  1890,  however,  extended  the 
duty  of  1 J  cents  to  the  lead  content  of  all  ores. 

Under  the  several  tariff  laws  in  force  since  1873  the  average  yearly 
production  for  the  period  covered  by  each  law  was  as  follows: 

Act  of  1872,  ten  years,  average  83,186  tons. 

Act  of  1883,  eight  years,  average  142,580  tons;  average  increase, 
69,395  tons. 

Act  of  1890,  four  years,  average  169,882  tons;  average  increase, 
27,302  tons. 

Act  of  1894,  three  years,  average  190,000  tons;  average  increase, 
21,118  tons. 

Act  of  1897,  ten  years,  average  285,000  tons;  average  increase, 
95,000  tons. 

Statistics  of  consumption  prior  to  1890  are  not  available,  but 
from  that  date  forward  they  are  shown  by  the  accompanying  table 
to  correspond  closely  to  the  sum  of  the  suppUes  from  all  sources. 
That  there  was  a  similar  correspondence  between  1873  and  1890  is 
indicated  by  the  records  of  stocli  for  the  several  years  of  that  period, 
which  show  that  there  were  no  important  accumulations  at  any  time. 
From  1890  forward  the  figures  are  from  official  records,  and  in  that 
period  it  will  be  noted  that,  with  exceptional  years,  the  production 
followed  very  closely  the  variations  m  the  consumptive  require- 
ments of  the  country.     In  1895,  imder  the  reduced  duty,  the  in- 
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creased  consumption  shown  was  provided  for  by  an  increase  of 
imports,  while  in  1902  the  apparent  increase  in  consumption  was  met 
by  no  visible  increase  either  of  production  or  importation,  and  was 
really  not  an  actual  consumption,  but  rather  a  transfer  of  surplus 
stocks  at  reduced  prices  from  the  smelters  to  the  consumers.  That 
the  heavy  imports  of  1895  were  to  some  extent  speculative  and  did 
not  represent  so  large  an  increase  of  consumption,  is  probably  also  true, 
as  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  notably  li^ht,  and  foreign 
prices  during  a  portion  of  the  year  were  at  a  point  wmch  encourajijed 
importations  at  the  prevaiUng  rate  of  duty  at  a  parity  with  the  cost 
of  domestic  lead.  The  domestic  price  was  held  so  high  during  those 
years  that  importations  of  pig  lead  were  permitted  by  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  situation  to  meet  tne  excess  of  consumptive  demand  over 
the  domestic  supply.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the  increased  con- 
sumption has  corresponded  to  the  industrial  growth  of  the  country, 
although  for  ten  years  or  more  prior  to  1908,  the  use  of  lead  in  elec- 
trical equipments  has  made  a  consumptive  demand  largely  in  excess 
of  what  would  have  resulted  from  the  expansion  of  wnat  had  pre- 
viously been  the  normal  outlets  for  the  metal. 

In  the  briefs  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  miners  it  is  contended 
that  4  cents  is  the  minimum  price  for  pi^  lead  at  which  they  can 
operate  profitably.  It  appears,  however,  Jrom  the  same  testimony, 
that  the  necessity  for  a  4-cent  price  for  pig  lead  in  New  York  is 
due  to  the  exactions  of  the  smelters,  rather  than  to  the  cost  of  mining, 
and  that  these  exactions  constitute  an  unwarranted  tax  upon  the 
consumer.  For  illustration:  It  is  stated  that  the  niiner  contributes 
an  allowance  of  .10  per  centum  for  wastage  in  smelting,  whereas  the 
real  loss  is  admittedly  not  over  2  per  centum,  leaving  a  clear  gain  to 
the  smelter  of  32  cents  per  100  pounds  on  lead  at  4  cents  per  pound. 
Then,  too,  a  freight  charge  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  is  deducted. 
Assuming  that  all  of  the  lead  smelted  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  New  York,  this  charge  could  not  be  justified  by  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation,  but  vdth  a  large  share  of  the  distribution  to 
western  points,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  no  such  average  is  war- 
ranted, nor  is  the  arbitrary  allowance  made  by  the  smelters  for  other 
than  New  York  deUveries  sufficient  to  offset  the  extravagant  charge 
which  they  make  to  the  miner.  The  smelting  charge  of  $8  per  ton 
of  ore,  as  stated  in  the  testimony  referred  to,  is,  we  believe,  largely 
fictitious,  as  most  of  the  ore  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  concentrates, 
and  instead  of  the  $8  being  chargeable  against  an  8  per  cent  ore, 
which  would  be  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  content  of  such  ore, 
it  is  really  chargeable  against  a  ton  of  concentrates  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  lead  is  much  higher. 

The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  (p.  312),  issue  of  1883, 
states  in  relation  to  costs  of  production  of  lead  in  Missouri:  **It  is 
believed  that  the  majority  of  the  large  producers  are  capable  of 
laying  their  lead  down  at  St,  Louis  at  a  cost  varying  between  3  and  3  J 
cents  per  pound." 

An  analysis  of  all  deduction  made  by  the  smelters  from  the  New 
York  price  in  their  contracts  with  the  miner  shows  an  excessive 
profit  to  the  smeltegrs,  and  indicates  clearly  that  under  reasonable 
charges  for  smelting  and  transportation  the  miner  would  be  as  well 
off  at  3i  cents  as  he  now  is  at  4  cents.  Reference  to  the  accom- 
panying table  shows  that  in  only  eight  out  of  thirty-five  years 
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would  a  difference  of  1  cent  over  London  have  resulted  in  a  price 
below  3  J  cents  at  New  York,  while  in  twenty-one  years  it  would 
have  given  a  price  of  3}  cents  or  higher,  and  in  sixteen  years  over 
4  cents.  That  a  reduction  of  the  price  below  4  cents  would  prove 
so  disastrous  to  the  mining  industiy  as  is  pictured  is  not  a  reasoi>- 
able  conclusion  from  the  statistics  of  pnces  and  production  ap- 
pended hereto.  In  1893,  which  was  a  year  of  business  depression,  . 
tha  price  of  lead  fell  to  3.73  cents  New  York,  and  the  production 
was  reduced  to  163,982  tons,  although  there  was  a  consumi)tion 
of  197,000  tons,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  importations. 
For  the  five  years  following,  which  included  the  pcri)d  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  the  price  averaged  3.17  cents,  but  the  production  in- 
creased from  162,686  tons  m  1894  to  222,000  tons  in  1898,  a  larger 
tonnage  increase  than  had  ever  before  occurred  in  any  Uke  period, 
and  one  which  had  been  but  slightlv  exceeded  in  any  five-year 
period  since,  although  conditions  both  as  to  price  and  consump- 
tive requirements  have  all  been  more  favorable. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883  (p.  311),  recites: 
"Tlie  sharp  competition  between  the  smelters  in  Leadville,  in  Pueblo^ 
and  in  Denver  keeps  prices  for  ores  high."  These  circumstances 
all  contribute  to  a  heavy  production.  *' High  ores"  benefit  the  miner. 
'*Heayy  production"  benefits  the  consumer. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  increased  duty  under  the  law  of 
1897  was  an  effort  to  consolidate  the  smelting  interests,  and  this 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com* 
pany  was  incorporated  on  April  4, 1899,  with  a  capital.of  $65,000,000, 
of  which  $64,800,000  was  issued,  and  thirteen  properties  were 
acquired,  representing  a  verv  large  proportion  of  the  silver  and 
lead  smelting  interests  of  the  United  States.  That  this  consoli- 
dation was  not  forced  by  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  busi- 
ness is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  prospectus  of  this  com- 
pany stated  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  properties  it  had  acquired 
amounted  to  $3,100,000  in  1898,  when  tne  price  of  lead  was  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  1897.  Still  greater  earnings  were  promised 
as  the  result  of  the  economies  of  consolidation,  and  these  were  so 
far  realized  from  this  source  and  from  advanced  prices  that  during 
its  first  fiscal  year  the  company  made  $3,524,960.  During  its  sec^ 
ond  year  the  capital  was  increased  to  $100,000,000  for  the  pur*- 
pose  of  ac(}uiring  additional  mining  and  smelting  properties,  and 
the  profits  mcreased  to  $6,585,103,  including  those  of  tne  acquired 

Properties  for  the  full  period.     For  the  following  fiscal  years  the 
ompany's  profits  were  as  follows: 

Year  ended  April  30, 1902 $7,038,681 

Year  ended  April  30,  1903 7,576,786 

Year  ended  April  30,  1904 7,905,573 

Year  ended  April  30,  1905 8, 898, 811 

Year  ended  April  30,  1906 8, 774, 055 

Year  anded  April  30,  1907 9,914,253 

Year  ended.  April  30,  1908 7,633,286 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  equally  divided  between  preferred 
and  common  stock,  and  the  value  of  the  properties,  aside  from  good 
will  and  other  intangible  assets,  is  estimated  to  be  possibly  two- thirds 
of  the  capitalization,  while  the  net  profits  since  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  have  exceeded  7  per  cent  annually  upon  the  par  value  of  the 
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entire  issue  of  stocks.  Concerning  its  relation  to  the  nuning  and 
smelting  industry,  Mr.  Daniel  Gugg;enheim,  president  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  issued  the  following  statement  on 
December  18,  1908,  wnich  was'  published  in  all  the  leading  New  York 
newspapers': 
Ab  regards  the  lead  omelting  buainesB  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 

Ckny :  Fully  90  per  cent  of  all  the  lead  ores  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Republic  of 
exico  are  now  controlled  by  ownership  of  mines  and  by  Ions-time  contracts.  These 
ores  are  either  controlled  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Rennin^  Company  or  by  its 
present  competitors.  And  I  wish  to  state  further  that  the  earnings  of  the  smelting 
companv  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  of  the  securities  company,  are  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  dividends  that  are  being  paid. 

How  far  this  90  per  cent  control  is  vested  directly  in  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  it  is  impossible  to  state,  for  the 
reason  tnat  its  relations  to  those  concerns  that  are  nominally  its  com- 
petitors are  probablj  known  to  no  one  outside  of  its  own  directors. 
If  the  history  of  the  mdustry  for  the  past  ten  years  may  be  accepted  as 
a  criterion  of  its  future,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  fear  that  its  "present 
competitors,"  whatever  their  number,  are  likely  at  any  moment  to 
pass  under  its  domination  if  not  ownership. 

This  practical  control  of  the  mining  and  smelting  industry  is  now 
vested  in  less  than  a  score  of  men,  who  having  thus  acquired  complete 
domination  of  the  sources  of  supply,  have  already  extended  their 
influence  into  the  industrial  fields  where  its  product  of  metal  is  chiefly 
converted  into  the  commodities  of  consumption.  In  1903  the  Amen- 
can  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  interests  formed  the  United 
Lead  Company  with  a  capital  of  $26,000,000,  bv  the  amalgamation  of 
some  thirty  concerns  manufacturing  white  lea(L  sheet  lead,  shot,  lead 
pipe,  and  other  plumbing  materials,  through  which  it  sought  to  com- 

Jlete  a  monopoly  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  this  metal, 
ts  subsequent  transfer  of  the  United  Lead  Company  to  the  National 
Lead  Company  is  not  assumed  to  have  lessened  its  control  of  the 
situation,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  strengthened  it,  as  may  reasonablv 
be  inferred  from  its  representation  on  the  board  of  directors  of  both 
these  corporations,  and  through  them  its  control  of  the  competing 
interests  represented  in  the  Kojt  Metal  Company  and  the  Magnus 
Metal  Company.     ^ 

The  formation  of  the  United  Lead  Company  was  helped  bv  the 
danger  that  concerns  which  did  not  participate  in  this  consolidation 
would  have  their  supplies  of  lead  cut  oflP,  and  the  fear  which  this 
danger,  whether  anticipated  or  openly  threatened,  was  intended  to 
inspire  in  those  whose  participation  was  solicited. 

Besides  its  wide  ownership  in  these  distinct  although  related 
industries,  its  power  over  competitors  is  augnaented  by  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  the  transportation  companies.  It  is  possible  that 
the  enormous  extent  of  its  snipments  would  be  regarded  as  justifying 
this  relationship,  but  its  effect  is  none  the  less  said  to  have  oeen 
seriously  felt  especially  at  the  mining  and  smelting  centers,  where 
competition  has  been  gradually  but  effectually  checked  during  the 
past  five  years. 

Imports  of  pig  lead  are  possible  only  under  conditions  which 
involve  the  depression  of  all  foreim  markets  without  a  corresponding 
depression  here,  and  a  study  of  the  statistics  given  herein  show  that 
like  influences  affecting  the  value  of  lead  have  in  the  past  operated 
simultaneously  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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When  they  are  permitted  to  operate  naturallj  the  Ajoaerican  miner 
has  no  reasonable  ground  for  asking  that  their  operation  be  stayed^ 
and  the  American  consumer  has  every  reasonable  ground  for  asking 
that  it  be  not  interfered  with.  With  the  smelting  interests  organized 
as  they  are  at  present  in  this  country,  the  admission  of  lead  from 
foreign  ores  into  consumption  here  is  only  possible  through  the 
channel  which  these  ores  afford,  and  the  competition  from  foreign  pig 
lead  is  out  of  the  question  except  on  a  basis  with  which  lead  made 
from  foreign  ores  in  an  American  smelter  could  not  compete.  That 
basis  could  not  now  exist  even  were  the  duty  on  pig  lead  the  same  as 
on  lead  in  the  ore,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
exports  largely  every  year  of  pig  lead  made  from  Mexican  or  British 
Columbian  ores  smelted  here  m  Dond  and  sold  in  the  European  mar- 
kets at  the  prices  prevailing  there,  less  the  cost  of  transportation. 

It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  smelt- 
ing done  at  less  actual  cost  th^n  in  this  country,  and  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  law  the  smelter  is  given  a  bonus  of  from  7  to  8 
per  cent  on  all  the  lead  smelted  from  foreign  ores,  by  being  permitted 
to  export  90  per  cent  in  full  settlement  of  his  bonded  impoijtation, 
the  10  per  cent  remaining  being  an  allowance  for  wastage.  As  the 
actual  wastage  is  but  2  to  3  per  cent,  the  balance  of  7  to  8  per  cent 
is  thrown  into  domestic  consumption  by  him  without  the  payment 
of  any  duty,  an  annual  average  of  7,000  to  8,000  tons.  Moreover, 
the  western  smelter  has  a  good  measure  of  protection  on  his  pig 
lead  made  from  imported  ores  in  competition  with  imported  pig,  in 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  transportation  on  his  product  from 
the  smelter  to  eastern  markets  and  on  the  foreign  material  landed 
at  Atlantic  ports  for  shipment  to  the  West.  The  freight  rate  on  pig 
lead,  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  is  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis,  29  cents  per  100.  So  far  at  least  as  the  chief 
consuming  points  west  of  the  Alleghenies  are  concerned,  the  western 
smelter  has  a  protection  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  in  the  cost  of  transporting  imported  pig  lead  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  Besides  tnis  he  has  the  additional  bonus  of  7  per 
cent  in  the  wastage  allowance  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
this  on  a  3J-cent  market  would  be  equivalent  to  about  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  ^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  this  wastage  is  entered 
duty  free,  and  as  it  is  exacted  from  the  foreign  shipper  of  ore,  the 
same  as  it  is  from  the  domestic  miner,  it  is,  so  far  as  the  duty  is  con- 
cerned, a  discrimination  against  the  domestic  miner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  the  operation  of  the  present  law,  the  miner  is  only 
protected  by  a  duty  of  $1.35,  that  being  the  amount  which  the 
smelter  would  actually  pay  on  100  pounds  of  lead  contents  of  foreign 
ores  entered  by  him  for  consumption. 

In  his  testimony  before  your  committee,  on  December  16,  1908, 
Mr.  Edward  Brush,  vice-president  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  is  reported  to  have  said  that — 

The  duty  on  bullion  can  stand  a  reduction  of  half  a  cent  a  pound,  while  pig  lead 
can  dispense  with  an  unnecessary  three-eighths  of  a  cent  now  accorded  it.  But 
these  reductions  mark  the  lowest  limits  that  the  industry  to-day  can  stand. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  no  necessity,  existing  or  likely 
to  occur,  for  any  protection  to  the  smelting  interests  in  excess  of 
the  duty  on  lead  in  the  ore,  and  our  recommendation  will  be  that 
they  be  made  the  same.  ^.^.^^.^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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We  do  not  believe  that  a  material  reduction  in  the  present  duty 
would  result  in  largely  increased  importations,  except  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  domestic  consumption  exceeded  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  those  mines  which  should  be  regarded  as  available  sources  by 
reason  of  their  producing  costs  bearing  some  reasonable  ratio  to  the 
costs  of  production  in  other  producing  countries.  It  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  American  consumer  that  the  cost  of  lead  to  him  should 
be  predicated  upon  the  exceptionally  high  cost  of  production  in  the 
most  unfavorably  situated  mines,  or  those  operated  with  the  least 
economy,  especially  when  those  mines  do  not  represent  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  domestic  supply.  The  known  cost  of  mining  in  the 
most  productive  mines  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  for  all  normal  domestic  consumptive  require- 
ments at  a  price  competing  with  any  cost  at  which  foreim  lead  could 
be  laid  down  here  under  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  effect  of 
such  a  reduction  would  be,  however,  to  Jbring  the  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  to  a  close  parity  and  render  the  domestic  consun^er  in  some 
measure  independent  of  the  interests  that  now  control  the  supply  of 
metallic  lead. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  in  this  brief,  and  all  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  testimony  bearing  upon  this  subject  in  the  hearings  before 
your  committee,  we  respectfully  urge,  on  behalf  of  the  independent 
producers,  as  well  as  of  the  consumers  of  lead  products,  the  following 
amendments  to  the  present  tariff  law: 

1.  That  paragraph  181  of  the  present  law  shall  be  repealed  and  that  the  new  law 
shall  contain  no  provision  for  sampling  ores,  but  shall  leave  to  the  Treasury  Department 
the  making  of  such  regulations  as  shall  saf^^ard  the  Government,  but  at  the  same 
time  shall  not,  as  does  the  present  law,  absolutely  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  small 
smelter  bringing  in  lead  ore.  The  Treasury  Department  can  thus  be  held  by  appeal 
to  the  courts,  if  necessary,  to  make  such  regulations  as  will  not  put  undue  expense 
upon  the  small  smelter  for  sampling,  but  will  make  the  Government  assume  the  cost  of 
the  sampling,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  every  other  imported  article. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  that  on  the  export  of  pig  lead,  bullion  or  manufactured 
lead,  an  allowance  of  2  per  cent  be  made  for  wastage  in  renning  and  manufiacturing. 
In  other  words,  lead  smelted  in  bond  is  not  to  receive  back  99  per  cent  of  dutv  paid 
on  the  export  of  90  per  cent  of  the  lead  contents  as  shown  bv  test,  but  in  place  thereof 
upon  the  export  of  98  per  cent  of  the  lead  contents  as  shown  by  the  custom-house  entry. 

3.  That  paragraphs  No.  181  and  No.  182  read  as  follows:  ]liead  dross,  lead  bullion  or 
ba^e  bullion,  lead  in  pigs  or  bars,  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  or  barSj  old  scrap 
lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  lead  in  any  form  not  specifically  provided  for  in 
this  act,  and  the  lead  contents  contained  in  lead-bearing  ores  of  all  kinds;  all  the 
foregoing  at  —  cent  per  pound;  lead  in  sheets,  pipe,  shot,  traps,  braziers  lead,  and 
lead  wire,  —  cent  per  pound. 

We  have  named  no  rate  of  duty  in  the  preceding  paragraph  for  the  reason  that 
while  we  regard  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  the  maximum  that  even  the  statements 
of  mining  interests  which  have  appeared  before  your  committee  could  justify,  we 
still  believe  and  strongly  uif^e  that  any  rate  above  one-half  cent  per  pound  will  not 
be  productive  of  large  revenues.  At  the  same  time  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  re- 
duction even  to  1  cent  per  pound  would  check  tlie  absolute  control  of  the  market 
by  any  single  interest,  and  prevent  the  fixing  of  fictitious  values  upon  pig  lead  as 
was  done  by  the  smelters  in  1906. 

4.  Manufactures  of  lead  other  than  those  in  clause  182  of  the  Dingley  biU  should 
also  bear  a  proportionate  reduction  to  that  made  on  pig  lead. 

We  are  appending  to  this  brief  a  schedule  of  the  changes  in  price 
made  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company  for  the  years 
they  have  been  practically  in  control  of  the  market,  which  control  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  Government  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  as  early  as  the  year  1 904. 

A  perusal  of  these  prices  will  distinctly  show  that  the  changes 
could  not  have  possibly  been  dictated  solely  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
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demand.  The  admission  that  many  long-period  contracts  with  miners 
have  been  based  upon  pig  lead  at  4  cents  at  New  York  is  clear  evidence 
that  this  was  considered  at  least  a  fair  price  by  the  miners;  and  the 
fact  that  since  these  contracts  were  made,  at  no  time  until  the  panic 
of  1907  was  upon  us,  was  pig  lead  as  low  as  4  cents  per  pound,  dem- 
onstrates that  the  benefits  accruing  under  the  tariff  of  1897  were  not 
enjoyed  by  the  miners,  but  rather  by  the  smelters,  who  certainly  by 
thsir  own  evidence  have  established  the  fact  that  they  need  no  pro- 
tection. 

Further  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of 
manufacturing  companies  closely  affiliated  with  the  smelting  interests, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  buy  imported  lead  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing for  export,  except  such  lead  as  bore  2}  cents  per  pound 
duty,  for  the  reason  that  during  most  of  this  time  lead  made  from  for- 
eign ore,  plus  the  duty  of  1)  cents  would  have  netted  less  than  the 
price  of  domestic  pig  lead. 

REFINING   OP  FOREIGN   LEAD   m   BOND. 

Under  the  tariff  of  August  28,  1894,  the  allowance  for  loss  in  wast- 
age through  smelting  of  foreign  ores  or  base  bullion  in  bond  was 
fixed  at  2  per  cent.  The  allowance  under  existing  tariff  law  is  10 
per  cent  for  loss  in  wastage  through  smelting  of  foreign  ores  in  bond; 
this  we  contend  is  excessive.  We  submit  an  authority  on  this  subject, 
the  official  records  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  c|uote  from 
the  Advance  Chapter  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Calendar  Year  1907,  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  follows.     (See  p.  1.) 

Lastly  there  is  not  taken  into  account  in  these  totals  the  loss  in  smelting  ranging 
from  2  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  better  ordered  smelters  to  5  per  cent  or  more  in  the 
smaller  soft  lead  smelters. 

We  quote  again  from  Mineral  Resources^,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey  (issue  of  1902), 
page  208: 

In  the  beginning  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  the  net  American  production  by  deduct^ 
\n^  from  the  total  pig>lead  production  of  the  works,  the  lead  contents  of  the  foreign  base 
bullion  and  ores.  The  commercial  statistics  and  the  domestic-production  statistics 
were  identical.  Later  on  the  supply  to  the  home  markets  includea  besides  the  product 
of  our  own  mines,  varying  quantities  of  "exempt "  lead,  being  a  certain  tonnage  of  lead 
obtained  from  foreign  material  which  did  not  pay  a  duty. 

We  reproduce  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
showing  the  production  of  refined  lead  in  the  United  States  from 
foreign  ores  and  bullion  during  the  years  prior  to  the  law  of  1894. 
During  the  term  of  that  law,  1894,  1895,  189G,  and  1897,  showine  that 
the  product  of  lead  smelted  in  bond  from  such  foreign  ores  and  base 
bullion  increased  during  the  period  from  59,739  tons  m  1894  to  83,671 
in  1897. 

Anv  allowance  for  a  smelting  loss  exceeding  2  per  cent  is 
therefore  either  equivalent  to  a  payment  of  a  bounty  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  lead  ore  smelted  in  this  countrv,  or  to  a  bonus  given  to  the 
smelting  companies  and  amounting  to  the  current  rate  oi  duty  upon 
such  foreign  lead  ores  upon  such  excess  over  said  2  per  cent 
allowance. 

The  Wilson  tariff  went  into  effect  August  28,  1894.  The  following 
table  shows  the  production  of  refined  lead  in  the  United  States  from 
foreign  ores  and  base  bullion  for  the  period  of  three  years  prior  to 
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August  28,  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bfll  became  effective  and  for  the 
years  from  1894  to  1897  while  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  force,  and  for  the 
years  1897  to  1900  after  the  repeal  thereof  and  the  enactment  of  the 
present  tariff  law. 

The  figures  are  foimd  in  Mineral  Resources  of  United  States,  issue 
of  1902,  page  208. 

PRODUCTION   OF   REFINED  LEAD   IN   UNrTED  STATES. 

[From  foreign  ores  and  base  bullion.] 

Short  tons. 

1891 23,852 

1892 39,957 

1893 : 65,351 

1894 69,739 

1895 76,738 

1896 77,738 

1897 83,671 

1898 99,945 

1899 95,926 

EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC   LEAD. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  issue  of  1.883,  in  review- 
ing the  lead  market  of  1878,  states  (p.  317):  "The  eflfort  proved" 
(to  hold  the  price  at  4  cents.  New  York)  "a  complete  failure,  and 
lead  fell  steadily  until  3J  cents  was  reached  in  June.  The  falling 
off  in  the  production  of  Utah  and  the  shipment  of  surplus  supplies 
of  Nevada  lead  to  China  began  to  strengthen  the  position  somewhat." 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  issue  of  1897  (p.  240), 
states: 

The  bureau  also  reports  exports  of  8,180  short  tons  of  domestic  lead,  and  notes  a 
decline  in  stocks  of  foreign  lead  in  warehouse  from  9,865  tons  on  January  1,  1896,  to 
4,124  tons  on  January  1,  1897. 

The  report  of  the  lead  industry  in  the  United  States  contained  in 
Mineral  Industries  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1883,  contains  these 
words  (p.  306): 

For  a  lon^  period  the  output  of  the  mines  of  Missouri  and  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
region  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  make  of  our  country,  and  during  the  period  between 
1840  and  1848  it  became  so  heavy  that  considerable  quantities  of  the  metal  were  ex- 
ported, the  maximum  being  reached  in  1844,  when  8,223  tons  went  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that'  neither  the  mining  of  lead  nor  the 
smelting  and  refining  thereof  are  infant  industries  in  any  sense  of 
the  term;  that  the  present  duty  on  lead  is  prohibitive,  and  brings 
no  adequate  revenue  to  the  Government,  but  has  produced  a  practi- 
cal monopoly  benefiting  very  few  interests  and  imposing  an  unjust 
and  burdensome  tax  upon  every  class  of  consumers. 

It  is  not  alone  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  consumer  by  the  ex- 
travagant profits  of  these  interests  from  which  relief  is  sought,  but 
equally  the  financial  power  with  which  such  profits  endow  those  in 
control,  and  the  monopoly  of  a  vast  industry  which  is  being  rapidly 
acquired  through  the  misapplied  "benefits"  of  a  prohibitory  tariff . 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Milton  L.  Lissbergeb, 

Cliairman. 
Dr.  J.  T.  DuBTEA. 

J.  M.  PETBMilizedbyLjOOgle 
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Exhibit  A. 
ProdiLCtion  and  imports  of  lead. 


Tear. 

United 
States  pro- 
duction— 
United 
States 
Geological 
Survey 
(tons). 

Import  for 
consump- 
tion— ore. 
dross,  and 
pig. 

United 
States 
consump- 
tion. 

Price 

New  York 

(cents  per 

pound). 

Price 

London 

(cents  per 

pound). 

Differ- 
ence. 

United 
States 
duty. 

1873 

42,540 

52,080 

59,640 

64,070 

81.900 

91,050 

92,780 

97,825 

117,085 

132,890 

143,957 

139.897 

129.412 

130.629 

145,700 

151.919 

156,396 

143,630 

178,551 

173,305 

163,982 

162,686 

170,000 

188,000 

212,000 

222  000 

210,000 

270,824 

270,700 

270,000 

280,000 

307.000 

322,000 

347,000 

357,000 

86,212 

23,102 

16,392 

7, 1(;5 

7,292 

8,35S 

608 

3,3<'2 

2,164 

8,050 

2,319 

1,538 

2.933 

9,149 

3,935 

1,835 

1,550 

16,210 

22,042 

27.920 

26,224 

86,046 

77,310 

24,190 

23,646 

8,461 

6,150 

6,9(2 

6,964 

13,472 

26,063 

18,167 

39,000 

85.000 

28,000 

632 
601 
685 
613 
649 
861 
414 
604 
481 
491 
432 
874 
396 
463 
450 
442 
393 
448 
435 
409 
373 
329 
323 
298 
358 
878 
447 
437 
403 
407 
424 
436 
471 
666 
632 

600 
477 
488 
466 
446 
862 
809 
8.S3 
824 
811 
280 
241 
249 
287 
278 
802 
283 
291 
270 
228 
216 
207 
230 
244 
224 
284 
327 
377 
276 
244 
254 
262 
801 
306 
413 

182 
124 
97 
147 
104 

200 

1874 

200 

1876 

20O 

187« 

200 

1877 

M 

1878 

200 

1879 

106 
161 
167 
180 
152 
133 
146 
176 
172 
140 
110 
167 
165 
181 
157 
122 

93 

64 
134 

94 
120 

60 
128 
163 
170 
174 
170 
171 
119 

200 

1880 

200 

1881 

2& 

1882 

200 

1883 

200 

1884 

200 

1886 

200 

1886 

200 

1887 

200 

1888 

200 

1889 

'""no,"  305' 
200,026 
210,900 
197,079 
192,371 
241,044 
213,901 
219,248 
227,452 
226,316 
269,302 
274,020 
335,485 
304,483 
223,766 
861.000 
882.000 
886,000 

200 

1890 

200 

1891 

200 

1892 

200 

1893 

200 

1894a 

200-100 

1896a 

100 

189Aa 

100 

1897a 

100-2125 

1898 

2126 

1899 

2126 

1900 

2126 

1901 

2126 

1902 

2126 

1903 

2126 

1904 

2126 

1905 

2125 

190ff 

2126 

1907 

2126 

a  Wilson  tariff  production  (notwithstanding  1  cent  duty  and  average  selling  price  in  New  York  of  8.27 
cents  per  pound)  mcreased  from  162,086  tons  to  212,000  tons  annually,  or  33  per  cent. 

Lead,  in  tons  offt^tAO  pounds — Imports  into  United  States  from  different  countries. 


Year. 

Europe. 

British 

North 

America. 

Mexico. 

Sundries. 

Exports  in 
bond. 

1896 

20,000 

1,174 

1,280 

141 

200 

404 

487 

1,350 

1,520 

672 

1,789 

8,060 

6,065 

6,600 
10.968 
16,750 
16.441 
9,000 
16,190 
23,748 
8,094 
8,300 
7,842 
8,974 
8,514 
4,311 

70,000 
58,001 
61.639 
65,218 
76,000 
79,841 
73,005 
82,006 
83,019 
89,903 
76.275 
56.491 
62,164 

18,632 
45  264 

1896 

781 

94 

149 

600 

2,295 

3,782 

2,376 

1,533 

283 

'     635 

186 

634 

1897 

52,846 
76,355 
66.720 
91,866 
85,721 
67  287 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 ^ 

1903  

65  972 

1904 

75,448 
53,159 
41,597 
46,998 

1905 

1906 

1907 :.. 

In  1894  the  total  im^rtation  was  38,000  tonfi,  and  the  total  exports  26,809. 
In  1905  the  importation  was  very  heavy,  while  the  exports  were  small. 
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Exhibit  B. 

8mbltinq  company's  przcea. 

The  prices  for  common  lead  at  New  York,  as  made  by  the  AmerioaD  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  and  as  compared  with  London  prices  on  even  dates,  are  as  foflows: 


Amoant. 


Price  of 

imported 

leade.  f.  i.. 

N.  y.,  in 

pounds  per 

ton. 


Cost 

penal 
duty  of 
2  cents 

pound. 


1900. 

Jan  nary  2  the  price  WB8 

Ilay  7  price  reduced  to , 

May  10  price  reduced  to 

May  14  price  reduced  to 

June  5  price  reduced  to 

June  13  price  reduced  to 

June  25  price  advanced  to 

Jnne  26  price  advanced  to 


476 
445 
430 
406 
8.87} 
8.75 
412} 
425 


«.  d. 
5    0 


6.021 
&84 

&86 
&84| 
6.86 
&87i 
&92| 
&02 


Amount 


Price  of 
imported 
lead  c.  f.  i., 
N.  Y..  In 
pounds  per 
ton. 


Cost 
penal 
duty  of 
2i  cents 

pound. 


1900. 

July  2  price  reduced  to 

July  9  price  reduced  to 

August  1  price  advanced  to 

August  27  price  advanced  to 

1901. 
December  17  price  leduoed  to 

1902. 
January  3  price  advanced  to 

1903. 

March  10  price  advanced  to 

March  13  price  advanced  to 

April  27  price  reduced  to 

June  16  price  reduced  to 

September  15  price  advanced  to 

November  16  price  reduced  to 

December  14  price  advanced  to 

1904. 

January  13  price  advanced  to 

March  1  price  advanced  to 

May  20  price  reduced  to 

May  27  price  reduced  to 

June  14  price  reduced  to 

July  25  price  reduced  to 

August  29  price  advanced  to 

December  1  price  advanced  to 

1905. 

January  23  price  reduced  to 

March  20  price  advanced  to 

July  25  price  advanced  to 

August  24  price  advanced  to 

November  1  price  advanced  to 

November  16  price  advanced  to 

December  21  price  advanced  to , 

1906. 

February  14  price  reduced  to 

April  20  price  advanced  to 

May  3  price  advanced  to 

May  14  price  advanced  to 

December  13  price  advanced  to , 

1907. 

June  3  price  reduced  to 

Juiy  3  price  reduced  to , 

September  6  price  reduced  to 


412^ 
400 
425 
437i 


400 
410 


435 
4  65 
435 
410 
440 
410 
426 


440 
450 
435 
425 
4  20 
410 
420 
460 


4  45 
450 
460 
485 
6.15 
6.25 
6.60 


6.35 
6.50 
&60 
6.75 
6.00 


6.75 
6.25 
475 


i.  d. 

10  0 
10  0 
—  0 
3  6 


10  10  0 

11  —  0 


13  10 
13  15 


12 
11 
11 
11 
11 


11  12  6 

11  16  3 

5 

11 

10 

6 


11 
11 
11 
11 


11  15 

12  18 


12  16 

12  8 

13  17 

14  1 


16  16  0 

15  18  9 

16  1  3 
16  17  6 
19  7  6 


—  0 
20  15  0 
19  6  0 


uigiiizea  oy 


Coogl 


&92 
6.92 
&92 
5.84} 


449 
461 


6.06 
6.11 

464 


465 
460 
457 
463 
462 
467 
468 
403 


490 
483 
6.03 
6.171 
&25 
&46 
6u86 


&63 
6.50 
6.62 
&79 
6.45 


6.47 
6.73 
&42i 
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Exhibit  G. 


CONTROL  OF  THE  LBAO  INDUSTRY  FROM  THE  MINE  TO  THE  CONSUMER. 

As  illustrating  the  close  affiliation  of  interest  existing  between  the  American  Smelts 
ing  and  Refining  Company,  smelters  and  producers  of  pig  lead,  and  certain  combina' 
tions  of  manufacturers  of  pig-lead  products  entering  into  the  daily  consumption  of  a 
commodity  vitally  necessary  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we 
give  the  following  details  taken  from  Moody's  Manual,  issue  of  1905,  1906,  1907, 
and  1908: 

(1)  Gu^enheim  Exploration  Company,  (2)  American  Smelters  Securities  Company, 
(3)  Amencan  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  (4)  The  United  Lead  Company,  (5)  The 
Magnus  Metal  Company,  (6)  The  National  Lead  Company. 

Guggenheim  Exnloration  Company  (Moody's  Manual,  1908-2411),  incorporated 
June,  1899^  under  New  Jersey  laws,  controls  a  large  number  of  mines  and  mining 
properties  ib  Mexico  and  United  States. 

Capital  stock  authorized,  $22,000,000;  issued,  $20,319,910.  Dividends,  10  per  cent 
per  annum,  quarterly. 

Balanee  sheet  December  SI,  1906. 


1906. 

1905. 

ASSETS. 

Treasury  Stock 

•l,680,7tX) 

13,860,000 
1,800,000 

14,327,444 

7  711 

47,472 

4,052,487 

64,000,000 

016,400,000 
•  3,000,000 

Series  A  stock 

Series  B  stock 

ComnKKi  stock 

Other  property  and  Investment 

2,711,638 

4,603 

440,954 

611,470 

Furniture,  etc 

Bills  and  accounts  ooUectible 

Cash 

Total 

35,776,815 

25,168,666 

1906. 

1907. 

UABIUnES. 

Capital  stock 

622,000,000 

14,861 

13,760,954 

$17,000,000 
1,301,317 
6,807,249 

BiUs  and  accounts  payable 

Surplus !..'. 

Total 

36,776,816 

25,168,566 

•  Par  value,  111,249,000. 


»  Par  value. 


Note  their  surplus  increased  from  $6,867,249  at  end  of  1905  to  $13,760,954  at  end  of 
1906,  or  (in  one  ^ear)  $6,893,705,  although  they  reduced  the  valuation  of  their  American 
Smelters  Secundes  Stock,  series  A  ana  B,  $1,520,000  in  the  same  period. 

Directors:  Daniel  Guggenheim,  S.  R.  Guggenheim,  Morris  Guggenheim,  N.  Robert 
Guggenheim,  Isaac  Guggenheim. 

American  Smelters  securities  Ck)mpany  (Moody's  Manual,  p.  1899):  Incorporated 
March  31, 1905,  in  New  Jersey  as  The  American  Smelters  Exploration  (jompany,  name 
changed  aa  above  in  May,  1905.  At  its  inception  the  companjr  acquired  from  the 
Guggenheim  Exploration  Company  various  mining  properties  and  interests  in  Colorado 
Missouri,  and  Mexico,  and  also  received  from  that  company  about  $5,000,000  in  cash 
to  complete  certain  purchases.  Subseouently  purchased  other  properties  in  Washing- 
ton, California,  Utah,  Missouri,  and  Mexico.  Control  of  the  Federal  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  was  acquired  in  Majr,  1905,  and  of  the  Utah  Copper  Company  in 
November  of  the  same  vear.  In  addition  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  company 
which  are  operated  largely  as  a  base  of  supply  for  its  various  smelting  works,  it  had  in 
successful  operation  at  the  time  of  its  organization  the  following: 

LeEid  Smelting  and  Refining  Works  of  the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Company,  at 
San  Francisco;  Lead  Smelting  and  Refining  Works  of  the  Federal  Lead  Ck)mpanv,  at 
Federal,  111.;  and  Lead  Smelting  and  Copper  Smelting  and  Refining  Works  of  the 
Tacoma  Smelting  Company,  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Capital  stock  authonzed  and  outstanding,  $30,000,000  common. 

Capital  stock  authorized  and  outstanding,  $17,000,000  preferred  A. 

Capital  stock  authorized  and  outstanding,  $30,000,000  preferred  B. 
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In  April,  1905.  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  acquired  $17,751,000 
(a  majority)  of  the  common  stock.  Preferred  stock  B  is  unconditionally  guaranteed 
both  as  to  the  principal  and  dividends  by  the  American  Smelting  ana  Refining 
Company. 


ExHinrr  D. 

AMERICAN  8MELTIN0  AND  REFINING. 

gloody's  M&nual  1908,  p.  1897).  Incorporated  April  4,  1899,  in  New  Jersey, 
wns  and  operates  plants  for  the  smelting  of  ores  and  the  treatment  of  lead  Dullion, 
copper  bullion,  and  copper  matte  in  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere.  Bar  gold  and  silver,  pig  lead,  electro- 
lytic copper,  and  blue  vitrei  are  the  principal  merchantable  products.  The  output 
of  lead  and  silver  is  understood  to  be  aoout  85  per  cent  of  the  pzoduction  of  the  United 
States. 

In  April,  1901,  acquired  the  smelting  and  refining  business  of  various  corporations 
controlled  by  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  thus  ver^  largely  increasing  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  corporation.  The  Guggenheim  properties  included  smelting  plants  at  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  Monterey,  and  Aguascalientee,  Mexico,  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  properties  mcsitioned  above  the  company  owns  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  United  btates  Zinc  Company,  whose  plant  is  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  owns  the  entire 
stock  of  The  American  Smelters  Steamship  Company,  which  operates  steamers  in  its 
interests  between  New  York  and  other  ports  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  April, 
1905,  acquired  117,751,000  (a  majority)  of  the  common  stock  of  the  American  Smelters 
Securities  Company,  the  latter  owning  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Federal  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company,  the  Utah  Copper  Company. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  April,  1906,  the  company  has  e£fected  a  sale 
of  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  Lead  Company,  owned  by  it.  (See  National 
Lead.) 


Exhibit  E. 

federal  mining  and  smelting  gomfakt, 

[Moody's  Manual,  190S-1900.] 

The  company  acquired  all  the  mining  property  formerly  owned  by  the  Empire 
State  Idaho  Mming  and  Development  Company,  the  Standard  Mining  Company, 
and  also  the  Mammoth  Mines  in  Idaho  and  certain  smelting  property  at  Everett, 
Wash.  The  smelting  property  has  since  been  disposed  of  witnout  loss.  Recently 
acquired  Morning  and  Vou  Like  Group  in  Hunter  district,  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

In  May,  1905,  control  of  the  company  was  acquired  by  the  American  Smelters 
Securities  Company,  controlled  in  turn  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company.  The  mming  properties  consist  of  four  groups  of  silver  lead  mines  and 
claims,  situated  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district,  Idano,  as  follows:  The  Wardner, 
near  Wardner,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Oregon  River  and  Navigation  Railroad;  the 
Mace,  located  at  Mace,  Idaho;  the  Burke,  situated  in  Burke,  Idaho,  and  the  Morning 
and  You  Like  Group  of  silver  lead  mines,  situated  near  Mullen,  on  line  of  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  7  miles  from  Wallace,  reached  by  a  short  railroad  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company.  The  company  estimates  that  its  properties  contain  silver  lead 
ores  such  as  is  now  being  mined,  as  follows: 

Wardner  mines:  In  sight,  200,000  tons;  in  reserve,  more  than  700,000  tons. 

Burke  mines:  In  sight,  180,000  tons;  in  reserve,  3,000,000  tons. 

Mace  mines:  In  sight,  200,000  tons;  in  reserve,  2,000,000  tons. 

Contract:  The  Federal  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  has  entered  into  contract 
with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  for 
a  period  of  six  years  from  September,  1,  1903,  the  Federal  Company  will  sell  to  the 
Smelting  Company,  and  the  Smelting  Company  agrees  to  buy,  its  entire  output. 

Authorized  capital:  $20,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  110,000,000 
common. 

Outstanding:  $12,000,000  preferred,  $6,000,000  common. 
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Amotmt. 

Dividends. 

PrefenwL 

Comnum. 

Earnings,  net: 

ig04-^ 

$1,242,688 
2,685,800 

Per  Mitt. 
7 

7 
7 

9 

1905-6 

iS 

ig(»-7 

Metal — Production  yean  ending  August  31;  lead  in  tons,  silver  in  ounces: 

1904-5 44,137  2,689,867 

1905-6 63,029  3,920,824 

Tone  of  ore  mined  1906-7 888, 950  

Metal  contents  lead  in  tons,  1906-7 59,746  

Silver  in  ounces 3,689,298 

Amonffthe  directors  we  find  the  following: 

G.  M.  Borden  (one  of  the  officers  of  the  United  Lead  Company);  F.  W.  Hills  (also 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  American  Smelters  Securities  Company);  T.  J.  Phillips 
fthe  manager  of  the  sales  department  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company);  Judge  Stewart  (also  director  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company);  Edwin  Brush  (vice-president  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Smelting  ana 
Refining  Company,  vice-president  of  the  American  Smelters  Securities  Company, 
director  of  the  American  Smelters  and  Securities  Company,  director  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  director  in  the  United  Lead  Company). 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANT. 

[Moody's  Mannal,  p.  2136.] 

In  1904  this  company  was  capitalized  as  follows: 

Common  stock $15,000,000 

Preferred  stock • 15,000,000 

30,000,000 
During  1905  the  capital  was  increased — 

Common 25,000,000 

Preferred  stock 25,000,000 

50,000,000 

During  1905  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Murray  Guggenheim,  and  Edward  Brush  (all  of 
whom  were  directors  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company)  became  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Lead  Company^  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
capitalization  was  increased  to  $50,000,000,  the  increase  bemg  largelv  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  control  of  the  United  Lead  Company,  heretofore  held  by  interests 
identified  with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

The  National  Lead  Company  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  December  7, 1891. 

The  property  of  the  compan^r  consists  of  white-lead  works,  smelters,  and  refineries 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  other  States, 
and  comprises  26  plants.  It  manufactures  white  lead,  oxides,  and  kindred  products, 
also  castor  oil,  linwed  oil  cake  and  meal,  and  smelts  and  refines  lead. 

[Moody's  Mannal  of  1906.] 

In  February,  1907,  the  companv  purchased  the  Magnus  Metal  Company,  and  for  this 
purpose  $3,750,000  preferred  stock  was  issued. 


Exhibit  F. 

THE  UNirED  LEAD  COMPANT. 

[Prom  Moody's  Mftnual,  1908.] 

Incorporated  under  Uie  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  January,  1903,  by  interests  affiliated 
with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  the  latter  a  Guggenheim  prop-^ 
erty,  the  purpose  of  the  company  being  to  consolidate  the  vuious  leaa  and  manufacv 
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turing  plants.    The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  concerns  whoee  plants 
originaUy  taken  over  by  the  United  Lead  Company: 

James  Robertson  Lead  Company Baltimore,  Md. 

Omaha  Shot  and  Lead  Company Omaha,  Nebr. 

Northwestern  Shot  and  Lead  Company St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Callier  Shot  Tower  Works St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bailey  4  Farrell  Shot  Works Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Markle  Lead  Works St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gibson  A  Price Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Le  Roy  Shot  and  Lead  Works New  York. 

Union  Lead  and  Oil  Works Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Sportsmens  Shot  Works Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cnica^  Shot  Tower  Company Chicago^  111. 

Boyt  Metal  Company St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Tatham  &  Bros New  York. 

Raymond  Lead  Company Chicago,  III. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  W.  Sparks Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chadwick-Boston  Lead  Works Boston,  Mass. 

Lanston  Lead  W^orks Chicafo^  III. 

McDougall  Whitehead  Company Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  September,  1904,  the  plant  and  trade-mark  of  Tatham  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
was  acquired,  the  consideration  being  one  million,  half  cash,  the  balance  bonds. 

Capital  stock:  Originally  there  was  115,100,000  stock,  $100,000  of  which  was  7  per 
cent  preferred,  but  in  May,  1903,  this  was  increased  to  twenty-five  million  of  the  lastr 
named  amount,  ten  million  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  balance  common;  bonds, 
twelve  million  debenture,  gold  five. 

Barton  Sewbll,  Prendenl. 
Daniel  Guggenheiii, 
Morris  Guoobmibim, 
T.  F.  Ryan, 
Barton  Sewell, 
E.  W.  Nash, 
J.  D.  Mobs, 

Diredon, 

Exhibit  0. 
xaonus  metal  company. 

[The  Moody's  Manual,  1906.] 

Incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  in  1899,  to  consolidate  the  following  companies  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  metal  goods: 

Fort  Pitt  Bronze  Companv,  Stiles  Metal  Company,  Buffalo  Brass  Company,  Brady 
Metal  Company,  E.  Blunt  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Hewitt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. 

In  1907  they  took  Gerdes  Brothers,  Pittsbui^g,  the  Atcheson  Lead  Company,  of 
Rankin,  the  Lead  Pipe  Manufacturing  Department  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Company, 
and  the  Nevin  White  Lead  Works,  Pittsbuig,  Pa. 


STJPPLEMEFrAI  STATEMEITT  BT  EDWARD  BEVSH,  IIEW  TOEK 
CITT,     VICE-PEESIDENT     OF     AHEEICAlf     SMELTIHO    AND 

EEFiimra  company,  eelaIive  to  lead. 

165  Broadway, 
New  Yoric,  February  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  Since  the  giving  of  my  testimony  before  your  committee 
with  reference  to  the  tariff  on  lead  in  various  forms  I  have  been 
particularly  desirous  of  summing  up  in  a  few  words  the  salient  points 
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of  the  situation,  and  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  saying  a  few  more 
words  now  since  the  receipt  by  your  committee  of  a  communication 
simed  by  Milton  L.  Lissber^r,  chairman. 

With  reference  to  my  testimony,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lead  in  this  country,  I  beueve  it  can  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words. 

Concerning  the  production  of  pig  lead  in  the  Missouri  region,  there 
are  various  publications,  scientific  and  otherwise,  which  inaicate  that 
the  cost  of  production^  not  taking  into  account  the  annual  depreciation 
of  the  mine,  is  approxunately  3i  cents.  I  filed  with  your  committee  a 
report  with  regard  to  a  report  from  a  former  state  geologist  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  stating  that  the  Missouri  lead  deposits  would  be 
exhausted  if  the  production  continued  as  at  present  in  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Under  tnose  circumstances  I  am  sure  your  conunittee  will 
agree  that  the  price  of  4  cents,  which  is  approximately  the  present 
price  of  lead^  and  which  is  approximately  the  average  price  of  lead 
obtained  during  the  last  ei^ht  years  (with  the  exception  of  the  boom 

{>rices  of  1906  and  1907),  does  not  show  an  extravagant  profit.  In 
act,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  mine  does  not  become  a 
mine  imtil  the  risk  of  the  prospect  has  been  overcome,  and  that  many 
prospects  with  large  expenditures  of  money  never  make  any  return 
whatever,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lead-mining  industry  can  hardly  be 
a  very  attractive  one  in  which  to  take  the  risks  of  prospecting,  even 
with  4-cent  lead,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

I  was  able  to  show  that  at  4  cents  the  profit  of  a  typical  Rocky 
Mountain  mine  was  barely  normal,  and  that  when  the  market  last  year 
went  below  4  cents  many  of  the  large  producing  mines  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  closed  entirely. 

I  urged  that  the  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  lead  in  ore  should  be 
retained.  This  would  give  a  protection  of  $30  a  ton.  I  was  able  to 
show  that  this  protection  of  $30  a  ton  was  made  necessary  by  the  two 
facts  that  the  Mexican  lead  producers  could  deliver  lead  in  New  York, 
so  far  as  freight  rates  alone  were  concerned,  for  $17  a  ton  less  than  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  producin|:  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  lead  in  this 
country,  could  ship  to  tne  New  lork  market;  also,  the  wages  paid 
to  mimng  labor  in  Mexico  were  from  one-ninth  to  one-sixth  only  or  the 
wages  paid  to  miners  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  These  two  con- 
ditions can  not  be  overcome,  and  unless  the  mining  of  lead  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  is  to  he  made  unprofitable,  a  large  portion  of 
its  product  cut  oflF,  and  the  prospecting  for  lead  mines  absolutely  dis- 
couraged, this  duty  of  li  cents  a  pound  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Lead  mining  can  not  be  treated  as  a  manufacturing  matter;  it  is 
not  an  infant  industry  to  be  encouraged  and  put  on  its  feet  and  a 
clientele  built  up.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  more  than  usually 
profitable  .or  no  one  will  take  pains  to  endeavor  to  discover  mines  and 
no  one  will  go  to  the  expense  of  prospecting  for  them.  The  long  haul 
by  rail  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  lead  produced  is  consumed,  is  worth  the 
money  charged  by  the  railroads  under  the  cost  of  operation  in  the 
United  States.  1  he  laborers  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  being  paid 
in  accord  with  the  expenses  of  living  in  those  regions,  and  those  are 
the  crucial  points  that  govern  the  situation.  The  damage  to  be 
reckoned  with,  however,  should  this  industry  be  discouraged,  is 
unique.     Not  only  lead  mining  would  be  discouraged,  b^|;  ^11  mining 
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in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  which  such  large  quantities  of  silver 
and  gold  and  copper  are  produced  would  also  be  equally  discoursed. 

The  precious  metals  can  not  be  recovered  from  the  refractory  ores 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  except  as  lead  is  used  as  a  base  to  accumu- 
late the  precious  metals  in  the  process  of  smelting.  In  this  process 
of  smelting  there  must  be  at  least  10  per  cent  of  lead  in  the  furnace 
or  the  proper  slag  will  not  be  produced  and  the  precious  metab  will 
not  be  accimiulated  in  the  lead,  from  which  they  can  afterwards  be 
recovered  and  refined.  If,  therefore,  the  production  of  lead  ore  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  is  cut  off  25  per  cent  bv  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  the  ability  of  the  smelters  to  smelt  the  other  ores  will  be  pro- 
portionately curtailed.  The  whole  business  of  the  RocW^  Mountain 
section  of  the  United  States  is  based  upon  mining.  Tnis  includes 
railroad  freights,  manufactures,  and  consumption  of  all  natures. 
Peculiarly,  however,  the  universal  argument  or  those  who  have  pro- 
tested against  the  present  duty  being  kept  in  effect  has  been  one  of 
criticism  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  rather 
than  one  deaUng  with  the  actual  cost  of  production.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
held  a  monopoly  of  the  lead  situation  of  the  country.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  they  do  not  sell  pig  lead  to  customers  fairly;  that 
they  make  exorbitant  charges  to  the  lead  miners,  in  connection  with 
which  reference  has  been  made  to  the  yearly  profits  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
price  of  lead  is  for  the  benent  of  the  American  Smelting^and  Refining 
Company  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  miner.  Those  making 
such  statements  are  doubtless  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  exact 
situation  than  are  your  committee.  I  hep  in  this  particular  to  refer 
somewhat  to  my  testimony  and  to  amphfy  the  same  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  more  clearly  see  the  position  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  as  to  the  lead  market  and  the  lead 
industry  of  the  country  than  is  possible  without  a  careful  study  of 
the  situation.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  business  methods  of  the  smelting  company 
are  different  from  those  adopted  by  anv  other  large  business  industry, 
so  far  as  I  know.  Where  complaints  nave  been  made  with  reference 
to  trusts  and  monopoUes,  they  have  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
producers  of  the  raw  material  found  themselves  obUged  to  seU  to 
the  trust  at  abnormally  low  prices,  and  the  trust  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  their  product  at  abnormally  high  prices. 
Now,  the  business  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
is  based  upon  a  payment  to  the  mine  of  the  market  price  of  pig  ieaa, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  smelting  company  makes  contracts  with 
the  mining  companies  for  their  entire  product  agreeing  to  pay  them 
the  market  price  for  their  lead  and  their  silver  and  their  copper  the 
day  that  it  is  shipped.  The  consequence  is  that  if  the  smelting 
company  should  advance  the  price  of  pig  lead  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mining  company,  and  if  the  price  declines  it  is  an 
mjury  to  the  mining  company.  The  interest  of  the  smelting  com- 
pany is  not  in  the  price  of  lead,  but  only  in  their  fixed  charge  of  so 
many  dollars  per  ton  of  ore.  Consequently,  there  is  no  depreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  smelting  company  of  the  raw  material,  and  there 
is  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  smelting  company  in  abnormally 
raising  the  price  of  renned  product.    The  extreme  erroneousness  of 
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the  criticisms  of  the  smelting  company  as  to  the  profitableness  of  its 
business  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  refer  to  its  total  profits  and 
apply  these  only  to  its  lead  business.  The  value  of  the  pig  lead 
products  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for  the 
past  year  was  less  than  $20,000,000,  and  the  value  of  its  entire 
product  was  in  excess  of  $90,000,000.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to 
refer  to  the  profits  of  the  smelting  company  as  arising  from  its 
deaUng  in  lead ;  and  even  the  $20,000,000  lead  value  includes  all  of 
the  lead  smelted  and  refined  in  this  countrv  in  bond  obtained  from 
Mexico,  Canada,  Spain,  Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia. 
The  total  product  of  domestic  pig  lead  of  the  company  was  about 
175,000  tons.  The  lead  ores  smelted  averaged  10  per  cent  lead. 
This  would  indicate,  therefore,  that. the  ores  smeltea  by  the  com- 
pany containing  lead  were  approximately  1,750,000  tons,  whereas 
the  entire  amount  smelted  by  the  company  was  approximately  twice 
this.  Therefore,  in  tons  of  ore,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  tons 
smelted  contained  any  lead  whatever,  and  the  smelting  charge  for 
the  number  of  tons  of  ore  smelted  whicn  contained  lead  applied  to  the 
silver  and  gold  and  the  copper  contained  in  the  same  ore  along  with 
the  lead.  A  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  smelting  charges  of  the  smelt- 
ing company  are  not  exorbitant  is  that  the  large  producing  mines 
which  are  owned  by  men  of  large  capital  find  that  they  can  not  erect 
and  smelt  their  own  ore  as  cheaplv  as  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  charges  for  smelting.  The  reason  for  the  ability 
of  the  smelting  company  to  offer  these  low  smelting  charges  is  their 
abiUtv  to  gather  together  a  wide  variety  of  ores  in  large  quantities, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  lower  their  charges  and  reduce  tneir  costs. 
In  tne  statement  of  Mr.  Lissberger  it  is  ag^un  reiterated  that  the 
smelting  company  has  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of  lead.  We 
beg  to  refer  you  to  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  as  to  this  statement.  The  American  Smelting  and 
Refinmg  Company  furnished  the  Geolopcal  Survey  with  a  state- 
ment or  the  production  of  domestic  lead  by  their  company  and  all  of 
their  subsidiary  companies  for  the  year  1908,  which  was,  approxi- 
mately, 160,000  tons.  This  included  the  production  of  every  com- 
pany or  mine  in  which  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, or  its  directors,  are  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 
The  Geological  Survey  received  statements  from  all  of  the  other  pro- 
ducers^ of  pig  lead  in  the  country  and  issued  their  annual  statement 
early  in  January  to  the  effect  that  the  production  of  lead  for  the 
year  1908  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  285,000  tons, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  other  producers  of  pig  lead  in  the 
United  States,  with  which  this  company  has  no  interest  whatever, 
produced  125,000  tons  during;  the  year  1908.  As  sellers  of  lead, 
therefore,  the  American  Smeltmg  ana  Refining  Company  has  no  con- 
trol of  the  market  whatever,  and  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
trading  in  lead  entirely  outside  of  the  American  Smeltmg  and  Refin- 
ingCompany  and  its  allied  interests. 

We  wish  to  repeat  also,  with  reference  to  other  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Lissberger,  that  tne  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany are  not  m  control  of  the  various  lead  manufacturing  com- 
Eames  to  which  he  refers.  If  they  were,  however,  it  would  have 
ttle  or  no  pertinence  with  regard  to  the  tariff  situation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  smelting  company  has  no  ownership  whatever  in  the 
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stock  of  the  various  manufacturing  companies  referred  to.  It  hap- 
pens that  three  directors  out  of  fifteen  of  tne  National  Lead  Company 
are  also  directors  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
Those  three  directors  own  a  very  small  proportion  of  tne  stock  of 
the  National  Lead  Company. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  tariflF  law  with  reference 
to  sampling.  Regarding  this  we  beg  to  state  that  the  Treasury 
Department  does  not  require  sampling  works  to  be  established,  but 
they  take  grab  samples  from  every  car  as  it  is  imported,  and  anyone 
can  import  lead  and  the  Treasury  Department  makes  no  difference 
in  its  method  of  sampling  to  whomever  the  ore  may  be  consigned. 

Reference  is  made  to  wastage  of  lead  in  smelting  and  refining.  In 
regard  to  this  we  beg  to  statQ  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
repeatedly  made  investigations  relative  to  this  point  m  connection 
with  the  amount  of  wastage  to  be  allowed  in  drawback  cases,  and 
they  have  found  that  on  average  10  per  cent  is  a  fair  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  wastage  of  lead  in  smelting  and  refining.  We  beg  to  state 
that  taking  our  operations  as  a  whole  we  find  that  10  per  cent  is  a 
fair  average  to  allow.  We  have  some  smelting  works  which  con- 
stantly show  a  loss  of  20  per  cent  in  smelting  alone  of  all  of  the  lead 
put  into  the  furnaces.  This  is  not  because  these  works  are  not  as 
carefully  and  efficiently  operated  as  other  works,  but  because  of  the 
character  of  the  ores  smelted.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  smelt  Mis- 
souri ores  with  a  loss  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  but  these  are  not  the  class  of 
ores  imported,  and  this  is  not  the  class  of  smelting  which  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  connection  with  imported  ores.  No  silver, 
gold,  and  copper  has  to  be  recovered  from  the  Missouri  ores,  and  the 
process  is  radically  different  from  the  process  of  desilverized  smelting. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  same  statement  to  the  supposed  fact  that 
the  Government  allows  duty  to  be  paid  on  only  99  per  cent  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  lead  imported.  This  is  not  the  fact.  Tne  law  is  clear  and 
the  Treasury  Department  so  carries  it  out.  If  the  lead  is  exported  the 
bonds  can  be  canceled  by  the  exportation  of  90  per  cent  of  the  lead 
imported,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  having  been  lost  in  the  process  of 
smelting  and  refining;  but  if  duty  is  to  be  paid  on  the  lead  for  domestic 
consumption  the  duty  of  li  cents  has  to  be  paid  upon  the  whole  100 
per  cent  imported,  even  though  10  per  cent  or  it  is  lost  in  smelting  and 
refining. 

But  without  wearying  the  committee  with  reference  to  these  various 
erroneous  statements,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  carelessness  with 
which  such  statements  are  made  by  referring  to  the  sketch  of  a  tree 
somewhat  to  indicate  the  ramifications  of  the  lead  business.  Eight 
directors  are  mentioned  as  being  in  control  of  these  many  companies. 
Out  of  the  8  names  mentioned  4  are  not  directors  of  any  of  the  com- 

Eanies  referred  to.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  from  which  all  of  the  rami- 
cations  seem  to  radiate  is  referred  to  as  the  Guggenheim  Exploration 
Company.  This  company,  I  may  state  from  absolute  knowledge, 
does  not  own  a  lead  mme  or  a  lead  smelter  or  a  lead  refinery;  does  not 
sell  or  buy  a  pound  of  lead,  and  does  not  even  own  stock  in  any  lead- 
producing,  smelting,  or  refining  company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Edward  Brush, 
Vice-President  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
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STATEMEFT  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  LEAD  COMPANT,  ITEW  TORE  CITT, 
ASKING  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  PIO  LEAD,  BUL- 
LION, AND  LEAD  ORE. 

5  Nassau  Street, 
Neo)  York  City,  February  16,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  The  State  of  Missouri  is  now  the  foremost  lead  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  country.  In  the  growth  of  this  in^iustry  the  St. 
Joseph  Lead  Company  has  had  a  prominent  share  since  1868.  In 
the  calendar  year  1908,  55,000  tons  of  pig  lead  were  made  hj  it  at 
its  own  smeltmg  and  refining  plant  on  the  Alissouri  River.  This  was 
made  entirely  trom  ore  taken  from  the  company's  own  mines  and 
from  the  mines  of  the  Doe  Run  Lead  Company,  all  located  in  the 
southeast  Missouri  lead  district,  a  description  of  which  has  already 
been  presented  to  this  committee.  The  output  of  this  company  is 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  district  and  in  1908  it  was  atout 
17  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  production  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  large  producer  of  the  mineral  which  in  1907  added  to  the  coun- 
try's wealtn  $38,707,576,  the  company  deems  it  necessary  to  state  to 
your  committee  some  reasons  why  the  present  tariff  should  not  in 
any  event  be  reduced. 

I.  TTie  present  price  of  lead  is  extremely  low  and  the  situation  in  the 
industry  is  unsatisfactoy  to  both  capital  and  labor  and  should  not  be 
made  worse. 

The  average  price  of  lead  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  broadest  mar- 
ket, for  the  year  1908  was  $4.20  per  hundred  pounds,  and  at  the 
present  date,  February  15,  1909,  the  price  is  $4,025  per  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  an  abnormally  low  price,  as  the  following  record, 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  years,  shows:  The  average  price  for 
the  thirty  years  from  1820  to  1849  was  $5.31  per  hundred  pounds; 
from  1850  to  1879  it  was  $5.94;  from  1880  to  1889  it  was  $4.42;  from 
1890  to  1893  it  was  $4.16;  from  1894  to  1899  it  was  $3.55;  and  from 
1900  to  1908,  inclusive,  it  was  $4.58.  (See  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the 
United  States,  Ingalls,  p.  203.)  During  the  years  1906  and  1907,  owing 
to  the  general  business  prosperity,  the  average  price  at  New  York  was 
$5.66  and  $5.33  per  hundred  pounds.  But  the  impetus  given  to 
the  industry  during  those  years  which  brought  about  great  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  employees  of  this  and  otner  companies 
and  which  caused  wide  development  work  in  all  lead  districts  has 
been  greatly  checked  by  the  low  price  of  1908.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-dav  after  the  companies  have 
worked  through  the  year  1908  shall  be  taken  as  the  viewpoint  of  the 
lead  industry  and  that  the  mistake  of  basing  a  new  tariff  law  on  out- 
of-date  prosperity  shall  not  be  made.  The  present  situation  has 
developed  notwithstanding  the  existing  tariff  and  in  spite  of  all  com- 
binations. Durine  the  year  1908  the  domestic  production  of  pig 
lead  in  the  Unitea  States  decreased  about  26,000  tons.  (See  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  87, 1909,  j)p.  51,  63,  and  64.)  Wide- 
spread closing  of  mines  resulted  from  the  situation  and  wages  in  Mis- 
souri were  substantially  reduced.  Recently  a  petition  for  an  increase 
of  wages  signed  by  nearly  aU  of  its  employees  was  pcesented  to  tlUs 
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company  and  was  denied.  The  signs  of  prosperity  which  surrounded 
the  industry  during  the  years  1906  and  1907  have  disappeared  and 
new  projects  are  waitine;  for  improved  conditions.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion which  has  resultea  in  all  lead  mining  districts  of  the  country' 
with  an  average  price  for  the  year  of  $4.20  per  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  submitted  tnat  with  ^ead  at  this  price  there  can  be  no  adequate 
growth  in  the  industry,  and  that  only  the  largest  corporations 
engaged  in  it  can  be  operated  at  all.  Ir  the  tariff  is  not  disturbed, 
renewed  confidence  in  the  future  will  arise  and  business  will  revive 
immediately; 'but  if  reductions  in  duty  are  made,  radical  readjust- 
ments by  the  lead  producers  will  be  necessary  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition and  to  keep  their  mines  in  operation. 

n.  The  cost  of  making  lead  in  this  country  is  much  higher  than  (he  price 
at  which  lead  can  he  hoiLght  in  the  London  murlcet  Wages  must  be 
heavily  reduced  if  this  competition  is  to  be  m^t. 

The  cost  to  this  company  of  making  lead  for  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1908,  was  $3.48  per  hundred  pounds  at  the  smelter,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1908  tne  average  price  of  foreign  lead  in  London  was 
about  $2.93  per  himdred  pounds,  or  £13  9s.  lOd.  per  ton  of  2,240 

founds.  (See  Annual  Statistical  Report  New  York  Metal  Exchange, 
908,  p.  21.)  This  company  was  carrying  on  the  business  of  making 
lead  when  the  so-called  Wilson  law  went  into  effect  in  1894,  which 
reduced  the  duty  on  lead  ore  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  and  the 
duty  on  pig  and  bar  lead  to  1  cent  per  pound,  and  which  brought 
down  the  average  price  for  four  years  considerably  below  4  cents. 
While  it  continued  to  produce  lead  during  the  years  from  1894  to 
1897,  it  became  necessary  several  times  to  reduce  the  wages  paid, 
and  the  hours  of  labor  were  increased.  During  this  period  the  whole 
district  where  the  company's  mines  are  located  was  depressed  and 
filled  with  men  who  were  seeking  work.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  Act  in  1897  wages  were  advanced,  until  in  1907  they  reached 
the  highest  point  ever  attained.  The  following  table  shows  wages 
paid  by  this  company  over  a  series  of  years: 

Wages  paid  from  1890  to  1908, 


MlnodrlUera. 

Backhands. 

MlnediUlers. 

Backhands. 

1800-1893      

11.00 
1.40  to  1.50 

1.25 
1.15  to  1.25 

1.25 
1.35  to  1.45 

1.45 

LGO 

11.25 
1. 15  to  1. 25 

1.00 
.90  to  1.00 

1.00 
1. 10  to  1. 20 

1.20 

1.30 

1901 

SI.  60  to  11. 65 
1.60 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
1.70 

SL  80  to  SI.  35 
1.30 

1893       

1002 

Ig94 

l'J03 

1.50 

1895  

1904-1906 

1.60 

1896             

190G 

1.70 

1897 

1907 

1.95 

1898             ...     . 

190J-0 

L45 

189&-1901 

From  1893  to  1901  a  day's  work  was  ten  hours.  Since  1901  it  has 
been  eight  hours. 

If  the  present  tariff  is  reduced  the  history  of  the  years  1894-1897 
will  be  repeated  in  the  lead  industry.  Wages  will  be  reduced  and 
works  will  necessarily  close,  for  they  can  not  run  at  a  loss.  Men  resid- 
ing in  the  southeast  Missouri  lead  district  have  no  other  work  open 
to  them,  as  the  entire  population  is  dependent  on  the  success  of  the 
lead-mining  industry.     Ir  this  fails  they  and  their  families  will'  be 
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forced  to  endure  another  long  period  of  depression  and  want.  This 
company  will  endeavor  to  meet  such  conditions  as  arise,  and  it  expects 
to  produce  lead,  but  it  frankly  admits  that  it  can  not  maintain  waees 
at  anything  like  the  present  wage  scale  if  the  price  of  lead  in  this 
country  is  to  be  governed  by  the  London  price. 

in.  The  existing  tariff  has  over  the  term  of  years  since  its  adoption 
proved  lenejicial  in  raising  revenue,  in  developing  the  home  industry ^ 
and  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  revenues  obtained  by  the  United  States  from  lead  imports 
since  1898  have  already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. From  these  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
domestic  production  of  lead  in  the  years  1906  and  1907  the  duties 
collected  on  foreign  ores  and  lead  were  in  excess  of  those  collected 
in  any  two  years  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  increasing 
domestic  production  shows  clearly  the  benefit  that  has  been  derived 
from  the  Ijetter  price  that  was  obtained  during  the  years  prior  to 
1908.  It  is  of  advantage  to  the  country  to  develop  this  natural 
resource,  not  only  because  it  thereby  increases  the  country's  wealth 
but  because  it  is  of  gretft  moment  that  both  in  times  of  peace  and  war 
a  substantial  output  of  lead  shall  be  made.  In  order  to  insure  inde- 
pendence in  this  respect,  preparations  need  to  be  made  for  a  number 
of  years  in  advance  and  mming  must  be  carried  forward  uninter- 
ruptedly. Moreover,  a  large  amount  of  developing  and  prospecting 
work  is  essential  to  successful  mining  in  the  southeast  Missoun 
district,  where  no  veins  occur,  and  this  prospecting  can  only  be  carried 
on  when  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  continuance  of  a  fixed 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  great  growth  in  the  lead 
production  of  the  country  and  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
southeast  Missouri  lead  district  are  shown  by  statistics  already 
referred  to. 

IV.  The  tariff  lenefits  aU  miners  alike  and  his  not  created  any  trust  in 

lead  mining. 

To  demonstrate  this  proposition  it  is  suflBcient  to  cite  the  output  of 
this  company,  which  mines,  refines,  and  seUs  its  lead  entirely  inde- 

?endently  ana  is  not  controlled  by  any  other  corporation  whatsoever, 
'his  output  has  increased  from  20,000  tons  in  the  year  1900  to  55,000 
tons  in  tne  year  1908.  Independent  mines  are  also  in  existence  in  all 
the  lead-producing  States.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  price  of 
lead  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  a  lead  combination,  but  if  this  is  so  the 
price  follows  the  demand,  as  is  shown  by  its  variability  during  the 
past  three  years  and  hj  its  great  decrease  in  the  year  1908.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  lead  industry  to  keep  the  price  where 
it  was  in  the  years  1906  and  1907,  but  actual  market  conditions  have 
controlled.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  recently  an  international  smelt- 
ing companjr  has  been  organized  which  proposes  to  introduce  active 
competition  in  the  smelting  industry. 

V.  Manufacturers  o{  lead  products  will  only  temporarily  he  benefited  hy 

a  suppression  of  the  domestic  production. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  effect  of  a  decrease  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  lead  will,  while  irreparably  injuring  this  coimtry,  benefit 
to  a  large  extent  the  Mexican  and  foreign  producers  of  lead  and  manu- 
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facturers  of  lead  products  in  this  country,  who  will  thereby  tem- 
porarily increase  their  profits,  as  the  public  does  not  buy  pig  lead. 
Mexican  and  Spanish  producers,  however,  in  this  event  will  soon  con- 
trol the  market  and  gradually  increase  prices  to  a  point  where  domes- 
tic production  can  not  increase,  but  where  the  foreign  producers,  with 
a  low  labor  charge,  can  realize  greater  profits.  The  permanent  benefit 
will  therefore  go  to  the  foreign  markets,  and  manufacturers  of  lead 
products  will  mid  a  situation  developing  which  will  hamper  their  own 
work.  The  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  are  not  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  domestic  producers  of  lead.  The  producers,  moreover, 
all  stand  together  to  ask  the  retention  of  the  existing  duties.  While 
the  situation  in  Idaho  and  the  other  Northwestern  States  is  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  in  Missouri,  the  results  that  will  follow  a 
reduction  of  duty  are  substantially  alike  in  both  places.  This  com- 
pany desires  to  mdorse  the  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  questions 
at  issue  made  to  your  committee  in  behalf  of  the  lead  proaupers  of 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

VI.  TJie  voters  in  Missouri  desire  the  tariff  retained. 

It  is  imiversally  true  that  sections  of  the  country  benefited  by  a 
tariff  favor  it.  It  is  on  this  account  that  protection  appeals  to 
voters  for  thev  have  realized  in  the  past  that  the  benefits  to  the 
locality  and  the  country  follow  their  votes.  Missouri  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Great  advance  in  that  State  has  been  made  by 
reason  of  its  lead  and  zinc  deposits.  It  is  now  the  leader  in  the 
country  in  both  minerals.  The  voters  in  the  State  are  more  and 
more  appreciating  the  situation.  They  do  not  favor  the  tariff  to 
confer  benefits  on  corporations,  but  to  secure  work  for  themselves 
and  benefits  for  the  State.  They  realize  that  the  question  in  respect 
to  the  tariff  is  not  controlled  by  the  present  difference  in'  cost  here 
and  in  countries  with  primitive  civilizations  because  they  are  deter-* 
mined  that  the  workers  in  this  country  shall  constantly  improve 
their  condition  and  shall  not  be  considered  a  stationary  element  in 
the  problem  of  production.  Employers  of  labor  in  this  country 
must  meet  this  condition,  and  can  do  so  only  when  adequate  pro- 
tection is  given  an  industry  which  can  be  attacked  from  without. 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company, 
By  DwiGHT  A.  Jones,  President. 


MICA. 

[Paragraph  184.] 

THE  ASHEVILIE  MICA  COMPANY,  ASHEVIILE,  N.  C,  STTBMITS 
PETITION  FOB  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  MICA. 

AsHEViLLE,  N.  C,  February  23 y  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^Mngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  we  hand  you  a  petition  signed  by  a  great  many 
miners  of  domestic  mica,  which  we  trust  you  can  yet  give  due  con- 
sideration to.     The  present  tariff  is  defective  in  that  it  does  not 
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definitely  classify  mica  according  to  the  way  it  is  known  in  the  trade, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  has  been 
collected  than  was  intended. 
The  inclosed  classification  is  based  upon  a  fair  rendering  of  the 

E resent  tariff,  except  in  one  particular  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  has 
een  written  by  men  experienced  in  the  mica  business.  It  will  give  a 
fair  amount  of  protection  to  the  domestic  miner  and  a  greater  amount 
of  revenue  than  has  heretofore  been  collected.  The  one  raise  in  the 
proposed  duty  is  in  class  C,  from  12  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound.  It 
takes  2  pounds  of  class  B  and  3  pounds  of  class  A  to  make  1  pound  of 
class  C;  therefore  it  equalizes  the  amount  of  duty  according  to  how 
far  along  the  article  has  progressed  to  the  finished  state. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decision  lately  rendered  by  the 
United  States  appraisers  at  New  York,  showing  that  under  the  present 
wording  there  has  been  evasion  of  the  duty  because  of  the  inaefinite 
wording  of  the  present  law. 
Any  other  information  you  desire  will  be  gladly  furnished  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

AsHEviLLE  Mica  Co., 
Per  W.  Vance  Brown. 


Exhibit  A. 

Februabt  15,  1909. 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York.    In  the  matter  of  protest  315668-837 
of  Watson  Bros,  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  colTector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  Boston. 

Before  Board  No.  2;  Fischer,  general  appraiser. 

The  merchandise  consists  of  mica  which  has  been  cut  by  a  knife  or  sciseois  into 
rectangular  sheets  or  plates.  Duty  was  assessed  thereon  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under^paragraph  184,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  "mica, 
cut  or  trimmed."  and  it  is  claimed  bv  the  importers  that  the  said  merchandise  is 
dutiable  properly  at  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  same 
paragraph  as  **mica,  XXX,  rough  trimmed  only.^' 

The  samples  before  us  disclose  sheets  of  mica  cut  bv  a  knife  or  scissors  to  true  geo- 
metric shape  or  definite  size,  and  by  assorting  are  found  to  be  ready  for  use  as  imported 
for  electrical,  insulating,  and  other  purposes  for  which  merchantable  and  recognized 
"cut  mica"  ia  used.  The  evidence  shows  that  rough-trimmed  or  thumb-trimmed 
mica,  as  uniformly  recognized  in  the  trade,  is  mica  from  which  the  rough  circumfer- 
ences have  been  removed.  To  accomplish  this  a  sickle  or  the  hand  of  the  operator 
alone  is  used;  whereas  to  obtain  the  cut  and  trimmed  mica  the  article  after  being  split 
is  cleanly  cut  to  a  definite  shape  or  size,  and  is  capable  of  use  in  that  form  for  electncal 
work,  stoves,  smoke  shades,  or  lamp  chimneys.  Each  particular  use  requires  a  par- 
ticular size  and  shape,  and  while  the  published  price  list  of  dealers  in  mica  quote 
certain  sizes,  many  other  sizes  than  those  embraced  in  said  standard  lists  are  cut  as 
each  consumer  may  demand  the  same  for  his  particular  purpose.  All  of  the  sheets 
before  us  are  finished  and  ready  for  use,  and  the  trade  recognize  them  as  mica  sheets 
cut  and  tKmmed.  The  importers  do  not  deny  that  this  mica  is  cut  and  trimmed,  but 
they  contend  that  it  is  not  cut  to  some  true  and  exact  size  referred  to  in  the  trade  cir- 
culars. There  are  many  sheets  in  this  lot  which  do  not  measure  exactly  up  to  the  size 
called  for  by  the  said  lists,  and  even  if  all  are  not  of  this  character,  in  any  event  the 
importers'  contention  can  not  be  sustained.  The  rule  is  well  established  that  an 
admixture  of  merchandise  subjects  the  whole  to  the  highest  rate  provided  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  same.    United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133). 

The  evidence  in  this  case  justifies  a  ruling  at  variance  with  that  arrived  at  by  the 
board  in  Abstract  19340  (T.  D.  29159);  and  we  find  therefore  that  the  merchandise 
before  us  is  mica  cut  and  trimmed,  dutiable  at  the  rates  as  assessed.  The  protest 
iB  oveiTuled  and  the  decision  of  the  collector  affirmed. 

BoA&D  OF  United  Statbs  Gbnbral  Afpbaisbiui.  Z 
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Exhibit  B. 

Glsveland,  Omo,  Januaery  M,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Paynb, 

Chairmin  Way9  and  Meant  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  being  either  miners,  manufacturers,  or  dealers  in  domestic  mica 
wishing  to  increase  the  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States,  and  believing  that  a 
fair  protective  tariff  on  foreign  production  properlv  administered  will  do  this,  have 
with  several  parties  like  interested  conferred  together  to  find  an  agreement  of  views 
to  which  we  could  all  subscribe. 

Believing  also  that  your  committee  would  consider  and  possibly  follow  a  concerted 
expression  of  opinion,  we  present  the  following,  suggesting  that  it  replace  the  present 
section  184  of  Schedule  G: 

Mica  shall  be  classed  sa  follows  and  subject  to  the  following  duty:  (a)  ''Thumb 
trimmed,"  mica  as  mined  or  thumb  trimmed,  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  (6)  ''knife  trimmed,"  the  rough  edges  removed  with  knife,  shears,  or  machine, 
10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (c)  "cut  mica,"  mica  that  has  been 
cut  or  punched  to  any  dimension  or  shape,  20  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  (</)  "splittings,"  mica  split  to  a  thickness  of  nve-thousandths  of  an  inch  or 
less,  12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (e)  "built-up  plate."  mica  in  any 
form,  gnide,  or  condition  that  is  built  up  or  cemented  together  with  any  binding  mate- 
rial, 20  cents  per  pound  and  20  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
Trusting  that  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Great  Southern  Mica  Company, 
H.  H.  Ward,  Secretary, 
(Signed  by  Hall  Brothen,  Booneford,  N.  C,  and  71  others.) 


THE  LAXJBENTIDE  MICA  CO.,  OF  PITTSBXJBG,  PA.,  ASKS  A  MORE 
DEFINITE 'CLASSIFICATION  FOB  MICA  PRODUCTS. 

PrrrsBUBG,  Pa.,  February  26,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

•  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  reviewing  the  statements  made  at  the 
tariff  hearings  with  reference  to  mica,  and  wjth  your  permission  will 
call  attention  to  some  which  have  been  made  that  may  mislead  the 
committee.  For  instance,  Mr.  Jefferson  stated  that  his  firm  had  not 
bought  an^  Canadian  mica  and  shipped  it  across  the  border.  Tliis 
statement  is  not  true,  as  the  Munsell  Company,  who  own  the  Mica 
Insulator  Company,  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  is  connected,  are  large 
purchasers  of  Canadian  amber  mica  and  are  shipping  it  to  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  he  evidently  refers  to  the 
production  of  white  or  muscovite  mica  as  being  rather  limited  in 
this  country,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mica  deposits  have  not  been 
developed  owing  to  India  competition.  In  this  connection  I  would 
state  that  our  compan;y[  has  mined  one  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
rough-mined  mica  during  the  past  twelve  months  in  Custer  County, 
S.  Dak.,  where  we  have  an  unhmited  supply,  and  are  the  largest 
miners  in  this  coimtry. 

Again,  Mr.  Jefferson  asks  that  60  per  cent  duty  be  placed  on  man- 
ufactured mica,  which  would  include  Canadian  amber  plate  such  as 
we  are  manufacturing  in  Ottawa  and  shipping  to  our  works  at  East 
Pittsburg.  If  the  prices  of  amber  mica  are  known  to  the  committee 
they  will  readily  understand  that  it  is  quite  a  hardship  to  the  import- 
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era  of  this  grade  of  material  on  account  of  the  very  hi^h  values.  The 
amber  plate  wliich  we  build  in  Canada  is  built  according  to  our  speci- 
fication, and  practically  the  same  quantity  of  amber  splittings  is 
used  in  the  plate  that  we  would  otherwise  import  as  splittmgs.  Our 
company  will  not  ask  for  the  elimination  or,  in  fact,  any  change  in 
the  duty,  ad  valorem  or  specific,  on  Canadian  amber  mica,  and  are 
willing  to  have  it  remain  as  it  is,  but  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
muscovite  mica,  which  is  imported  from  India  and  otner  foreign  coun- 
tries and  could  be  imported  from  Canada  if  the  duty  was  eliminated, 
without  distinguishing  between  the  two  grades  of  material,  namely, 
phlogopite  and  muscovite. 

Mr.  Jefferson  states  that  the  muscovite  mined  in  this  country  is 
hard  and  clear  and  hardly  adaptable  for  most  electrical  purposes. 
While  considerable  of  the  muscovite  mined  in  this  country  is  hard, 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  states,  yet  our  product  obtained  from  South  Dakota 
is  as  soft  as  the  India,  if  not  softer,  and  very  desirable  for  electrical 
insulation. 

Mr.  Underwood's  reply  to  Mr.  Jefferson  is  well  taken,  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  also  that  we  should  have  protection  against  the 
foreign  miner  and  manufacturer  of  muscovite  mica  in  India  or  other 
countries  where  the  price  of  labor,  particularly  in  India,  is  about 
8  cents  per  day,  against  $2.50  to  $4,  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
our  miners  for  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  careful  to  ask  for  protection  against  the  manu- 
factured product  being  imported  into  the  country,  as  his  company  con- 
trols a  large  output  or  India  mica,  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  of 
the  same  company,  they  are  minera  of  India  mica,  conseguently  they 
have  had  advantage  or  importing  their  own  raw  material  at  a  very 
low  cost,  manufacturing  it  at  Schenectady  and  selling  it  at  very  high 
prices;  and  as  some  of  the  consumers  and  manufacturers  of  India 
product  Durchased  from  Mr.  Kingsley's  company  would  be  required 
to  pay  them  25  to  36  per  cent  more  for  the  raw  material  than  they 
obtained  it  for  themselves,  you  can  imagine  that  the  other  importera 
and  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  have  no  chance  whatever 
of  marketing  their  product  against  that  of  the  Munsell  company. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Jefferson  asks  that  60  per  cent  duty  bie 
placed  on  manufactured  mica,  muscovite,  and  phlogopite,  or  Canadian 
amber,  as  they  have  the  advantage  of  importing  tne  raw  material 
(muscovite)  at  very  low  values,  and  consequently  crowd  out  of  the 
market  any  of  the  other  manufacturers.  The  duty  on  manufactured 
muscovite  mica  is  taken  care  of  in  our  modified  tariff  clause  mentioned 
hereinafter. 

Mr.  Jefferaon's  reply  to  Mr.  Clark  is  a  misleading  statement.  The 
veins  of  mica  in  our  mine  at  South  Dakota  are  at  least  15  feet  wide, 
if  not  wider,  and  from  present  indications  the  supply  is  inexhausti- 
ble; so  you  will  see  there  are  large  veins  of  mica,  and  mining  in  this 
country  is  profitable  and  can  be  made  profitable  if  the  miners  are 
protected  with  suitable  tariff  to  develop  their  properties. 

Mr.  Webster's  statement  that  *' North  Dakota  is  producing  some 
mica"  is  misleading.  North  Dakota  does  not  produce  any  mica, 
but  South  Dakota  produces  mica  in  abundance,  as  we  can  prove. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  statement  that  we  can  not  get  suitable  mica  in 
this  country  to  manufacture  built-up  mica  is  not  truthfully  stated. 
as  we  are  manufacturing  built-up  mica  plate  from  the  product  or 
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our  mines  in  South  Dakota,  which  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  any 
India  mica  ever  produced.  It  is  an  exceptionally  jgood  mica  for 
splitting  or  cleaving,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  promicing  it  to  the 
nght  thickness,  namely,  from  0.0005  inch  to  0.0015  inch. 

Mr.  Kinsley  states  that  his  company  ships  Canadian  amber  mica 
to  the  Umted  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  quoted  as  stating  that  they 
do  not  ship  Canadian  amber  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  quite  \^illing  to  sacrifice  his  interest  with  Mr. 
Grindstaff  as  a  southern  miner,  because  the  Government  has  helped 
him  to  import  India  mica  of  the  same  quality  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  Kingsley 's  reply  to  Mr.  Underwood  to  the  effect  that  they  can 
not  use  American  mica  for  conmiutator  work  does  not  agree  with  the 
circular  published  by  them  to  the  effect  that  thev  are  usin^  India 
mica  for  commutator  work  of  a  certain  class,  ana  such  India  mica 
as  they  use  for  this  purpose  displaces  the  same  amount  of  American 
muscovite  of  an  equal  grade. 

The  statements  made  by  Watson  Brothers  in  their  letter  regarding 
the  production  of  mica  m  the  United  States  and  its  quality  wiU 
evidently  mislead  the  committee  unless  they  are  better  informed. 
These  have  been  covered  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  letter,  and  we 
will  not  take  your  time  to  repeat  them  further^  than  to  say  that 
Watson  Brothers  are  importers  of  mica  and  not  miners  in  the  United 
States. 

The  statement  that  mica  mining  in  this  country  consists  of  mining 
feldspar  and  quartz  to  get  some  mica  is  an  absolute  untruth.  Ana 
that  this  country  can  not  produce  mica  in  equal  size  or  quality  and 
that  the  domestic  material  is  used  only  for  punching  or  grinding  can 
be  classed  in  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  Watson's  statement  to  the  effect  that  splittings  can  not  be  made 
in  this  country  is  of  course  without  foundation.  We  can  produce 
for  an  exlubit  splittings  which  we  have  manufactured  from  South 
Dakota  mica  whi^h  are  equal  in  every  particular,  grade  and  quality, 
to  those  obtained  in  India. 

We  are  attaching  hereto  for  your  information  a  clause  more  defi- 
nitely and  clearly  stated  than  that  in  the  present  tariff.  It  differs 
from  that  which  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  southern  miners  in 
that  we  have  not  included  the  Canadian  or  Mexican  phlogopite, 
known  to  the  trade  as  *' amber"  mica.  As  this  material  is  not  mined 
in  the  United  States,  we  do  not  think  it  should  be  included  with  the 
muscovite.  We  are  quite  willing  that  the  present  duty  on  Caiiadian 
amber  should  remain  as  it  is.  ^  stated  in  previous  letter,  the  Cana- 
dian amber  mica  question  has  received  constant  attention  from  the 
American  consul  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  the  present  value  and  duty 
places  this  material  at  such  a-  point  as  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
product  of  the  American  miner. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  you  the  facts  concerning  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  product  of  the  American  mines  producing  mus- 
covite mica,  and  correcting  the  misstatements  that  have  been  made 
by  those  who  are  interested  only  in  the  importation  of  a  mineral 
which  will,  if  it  is  fostered,  jeopardize  the  mining  of  the  same  quality 
of  material  in  this  country. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  J.  LongmorEj 

Vicer-President. 
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Exhibit  A. 

All  mica,  with  the  exception  of  Canadian  and  Mexican  phlogopite  (known  to  the 
trade  as  *' amber"  mica),  shall  be  classified  as  follows  and  subject  to  the  following 
duty: 

(a)  "Thumb  trimmed."  Mica  as  minedi  cobbed,  or  thumb  trimmed,  6  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(b)  "Knife  trimmed."  Mica  with  the  rough  edges  removed  with  knife,  shears,  or 
macnine,  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(c)  "Cut."  Mica  that  has  been  cut  or  punched  to  any  dimensions  or  shape,  20 
cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(cO  Splittings."— Mica  split  to  a  thickness  of  five-thousandths  of  an  inch  or  less, 
12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(f)  "Built-up  plate." — Mica  in  any  form  or  condition  that  is  built  up  or  cemented 
together  with  any  binding  material,  20  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  understood  that  tne  above  classification  and  duties  apply  only  to  Muscovite 
mica  which  is  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  does  not  apply  to  Canadian  or 
Mexican  phlogopite  (amber)  mica,  as  the  latter  material  is  not  mined  in  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic  product.  We  agree 
together  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  American  mica  will  be  satisfactory,  and  we  do 
not  desire  any  change. 


WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

[Paragraph  191.] 

THE  WESTEBir  CLOCK  MAHTJFACTXJBING  CO.,  OF  ILLINOIS,  PRO- 
TESTS AGAINST  EEDVCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  TIMEPIECES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19, 1909. 

COHMITTEB  ON  WaTS   AND  MbANS, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  Western  Clock  Mianufacturing 
Company,  an  Illinois  corporation,  respectfully  protests  against  any 
lowering  of  the  tariff  upon  watches  and  clocks,  and  for  reasons  there- 
for state  as  follows: 

The  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Chicago,  June  18 j  1908,  pro- 
vides as  follows:  '*in  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  pro- 
tection is  best  maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will 
equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  the  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries. " 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  true  principle  and  offer  the  following  state- 
ment in  support  of  our  belief  tnat  the  existing  tariff  on  watches  and 
clocks  of  the  cheaper  grade  should  not  be  reduced.  A  concrete  illus- 
tration will  afford  perhaps  the  best  argument  that  can  be  advanced. 

The  well-known  cheap  clock  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer  at  60 
cents  to  $1,  sells  at  wholesale  at  50  cents.  The  cost  of  this  clock 
may  be  divided  as  follows: 

Gents. 

Labor 19 

Material 18f 

Superintendence,  depreciation  of  plant,  and  general  expenses,  including  experi- 
mental department  and  sales  department 10} 

Profit 01} 

Total 50 

It  requires  263  operations  to  put  this  clock  together,  one  of  which 
alone  costs  1.65  cents,  and  threei  others  together  3.10  cents,  leaving^ 
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for  the  balance  of  259  operations  15.25  cents,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  labor  is  not  overpaid. 

In  conaparinc  the  cost  of  this  clock  with  a  similar  clock  of  foreign 
make,  ^e  find  that  the  foreigner  has  the  following  advantages: 

First,  it  is  found  by  actual  investigation  that  the  proportion  of 
German  to  American  labor  is  as  about  8  to  20  cents,  or,  in  other 
words,  where  the  American  labor  on  this  clock  is  paid  19  cents, 
German  labor  is  paid  but  7.60  cents,  making  a  difference  of  11.40 
cents  in  favor  of  American  labor  and  advantage  of  German  manu- 
facture. (A  German  workman,  who  had  a  contract  to  produce  such 
clocks  in  Germany,  made  the  statement  that  the  contract  price  for 
labor  on  such  a  clock  is  26  pfennigs,  or  about  6^  cents  United  States 
money.) 

Second,  material  is  cheaper  abroad  owing  to  the  cheaper  price  paid 
for  the  labor  to  produce  raw  material  used  in  this  clock,  which  amounts 
in  brass  to  about  1  cent  per  clock,  and  in  steel  wire  about  one-half 
cent. 

Third,  the  cost  of ■  superintendence,  office  expenses,  etc.,  is  in  the 
same  proportion  as  labor — that  is  to  say,  where  the  American  pays 
10.50  cents  the  German  pays  about  4.20  cents,  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  German  of  6.30  cents. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  shown  that  the  American  manufacturer 
is  at  a  disadvantage  of  19.20  cents  per  clock,  as  compared  with  the 
German  manufacturer,  and  the  writer  has  seen  instances  where  this 
clock  imported  from  Germany  has  been  appraised  at  27  cents,  this 
calling  for  a  duty  of  10.8  cents  (file  Nos.  40946-40947). 

The  German  manufacturer  has  under  the  present  tariff  an  advan- 
tage over  the  American  manufacturer  of  19.20  cents  less  10.80  cents 
duty,  or  8.40  on  each  clock,  of  which  6.90  are  due  to  cheaper  labor  and 
1 .5  to  cheapei'  material.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  under  the  rule 
laid  down  m  the  RepubUcan  platform  the  existing  tariff  should  not 
be  reduced,  but  should  actually  be  raised.  (According  to  latest 
information,  such  cheap  clocks  are  priced  as  low  as  25  cents  to  26 
cents,  paying  a  duty  of  no  more  than  10  cents  to  10.40  cents.) 

Furtner,  a  very  vital  point  is  the  advantage  the  German  manufac- 
turer has  over  the  American  through  the  excellent  horological  schools 
estabhshed  by  the  Government  in  districts  where  clock  making  is 
carried  on.  These  schools  are  equipped  by  the  State  and  headed  by 
professors  and  experts  whose  services  are  free  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  is  done  by  them  for  the  manu- 
facturers. In  this  country  every  manufacturer  of  clocks  is  obliged 
to  sustain  an  experimental  department  at  his  own  expense.  Fur- 
thermore, he  fails  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  expert  workmen  pro- 
duced through  these  schools  in  Germany, 

It  may  be  suggested  that  in  justice  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
appropriations  snould  be  made  by  Congress  for  similar  horological 
schools,  which  would  be  a  benefit  not  omy  to  the  manufacturer  but 
to  the  laborer  as  well. 

If  the  existing  tariff  is  reduced,  two  courses  only  are  open  to  the 
American  clock  manufacturer.  Either,  first,  to  close  out  a  business 
which  would  not  possibly  be  conducted  at  a  profit,  or,  second,  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which 
in  all  likelihood  would  be  adopted. 
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The  average  wage  of  the  610  workmen  (exclusive  of  salaried 
employees)  in  our  factory  is  IQJ  cents  per  hour.  The  average  wage 
of  the  workman  in  the*^  German  cIock  factories  which  the  writer 
visited  was  given  the  writer  as  between  3  and  3}  marks  per  day,  that 
is  in  United  States  money  72  cents  to  84  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
or  7.30  to  8.40  cents  per  hour,  which  is  about  as  8  to  20  compared 
with  the  wage  paid  in  our  factory,  the  latter  being  little  enough  for  the 
workman  to  live  upon,  and  yet  is  all  that  the  factory  can  aflFord  to  pay. 

Mr.  E.  Roth,  as  secretary  of  The  Western  Clock  Manufacturing 
Company,  makes  these  statements  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  in  Germany  from  information  received  by  him  during  a 
visit  to  Germany  in  1905,  from  a  German  factory  owner  whose  works 
Mr.  Roth  inspected  with  said  owner.  The  information  which  he 
received  from  the  owner  was  verified  by  a  former  superintendent  of 
said  factory  who  is  no  longer  in  its  employ. 

The  facts  hereinabove  set  forth  can  be  verified  and  substantiated, 
and  we  therefore  submit  that  any  reduction  of  tariff  would  be  a 
wrong  not  only  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the  American  laborer 
as  well. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Western  Clock  Manufacturing  Company, 
E.  Roth,  Secretary  and  General  Manager^ 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  THE  FBENGH  GHAMBEB  OF  tiOM- 

MEBGE  OF  NEW  YORK  CIT7,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS 

OF  FBENCH  WATCHES. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  Feiruary  27,1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  beg  to  submit  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  remarks : 

Both  the  United  States  and  France  are  manufacturers  of  watches, 
and  import  and  export  about  the  same  quantity.  The  cost  price 
and  sale  price  of  these  watches  is  about  tne  same  for  the  different 
marks  represented  throughout  the  world,  such  as  the  "Waltham" 
and  **Elgm,"  American  marks;  the  "Omega,"  ''Longines,"  and ^* Ze- 
nith," Swiss  marks;  the  "Lip,"  "Gallia,"  and  "Uti,"  French  marks; 
which  are  all  stem-winders  with  lever  escapement,  and  jeweled  gen- 
erally 15  holes. 

The  raw  materials  for  all  these  various  fabrics  are  the  same  and 
often  of  the  same  origin.  The  methods  employed  are  the  same, 
and  the  cost  of  labor  (which  is  only  a  secondary  consideration  in  this 
case)  is  about  the  same  in  the  three  countries.  All  these  marks, 
whether  American,  Swiss,  or  French,  are  sold  to  all  French  watch- 
makers at  prices  varying  only  by  a  few  centimes.  As  an  illustration 
we  might  state  that  the  price  of  these  watches  for  the  rnarks  above 
mentioned,  in  oxidized  steel  cases,  duty  and  freight  paid,  is  about 
22  francs  for  the  average  watch. 
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If  we  compare  the  duties  on  such  watches  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France,  we  find: 


Value. 


Duty  paid  by  FreDcfa 
watCDes  Imported 
Into  the  States. 


Amoant 
(about). 


Per  cent  of 
the  value. 


Lever  efKapement: 

15  jewels,  wUhont  case 

15  lewels,  In  inetnl 

15  jewels.  In  silver  case,  36  grains 

15  Jewels,  iu  gold  case,  18  k.,  25  grains. 


119 
22 
28 

125 


18.76 

0.50 

11.00 

85.00 


46 
43 


Value. 


Duty  paid  by  American 
watches  imported 
into  France. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
the  value. 


L6  Jewels: 

Lever  escapement,  without  case 

Lever  escapement,  In  metnl 

Lever  escapement,  in  silver,  35  grains 

Lever  escapement,  in  gold  case,  25  grains. 


flO 
22 


82 

22 
28 

10 


Owin^  to  the  high  duty  on  watches  imported  into  the  United  States 
competition  by  European  manufacturers  is  greatly  handicapped  and 
the  domestic  manufacturers  get  a  very  high  figure  for  their  goods, 
but  as  they  can  not  get  rid  of  their  whole  production  in  their  own 
country,  they  must  export  to  Europe,  and  actually  one  of  the  largest 
American  manufacturers  is  making  great  efforts  to  enter  the  French 
market. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  duty  on  French  imported  watches 
is  maintained  the  French  manufacturers  will  have  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  aggressive  com- 
petition of  American  exporters,  to  increase  considerably  the  duties 
on  watches  of  American  origin,  and  the  firat  manufactured  articles 
to  which  increased  duties  would  be  applied  are  the  watch  cases 
(designated  as  gold  cased)  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  are  called  to  find  a  very  wide  market  in  the  near  future  in  France, 
where  this  article  is  not  manufactured,  whilst  it  is  in  Switzerland  ana 
Germany.  These  prospects,  which  are  certainly  encouraging  for 
your*manufacturers,  would  be  greatly  handicapped  if,  in  tlie  next 
tariff,  the  exorbitant  duties  actually  levied  on  French  watches  were 
to  be  maintained.  whQst  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  French  watches 
imported  into  the  United  States  would  be  an  eauitable  measure 
favoring  the  American  consumer,  and  which  would  stimulate  by  a 
loyal  competition  the  activity  of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  whose 
prosperity  would  certainly  not  be  endangered  by  a  small  importation 
of  French  watches  into  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  view  of  the  above  considerations  you  will 
recognize  that  the  reduction  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  French 
watches  would  have  beneficial  results  for  both  countries  without 
endangering  the  trade  of  either. 
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Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  attention  which  it 
deserves,  in  our  opinion,  we  remain,  gentlemen, 
Very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  op  Commerce  of  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 


WATCH  DIALS. 

.    [Paragraph  191.] 

THE    O'HARA    WAITHAM    DIAL    COMPANY,    WALTHAH,    MASS., 
.  SUGGESTS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  AND  SCHEDULE  OF  BATES 
FOE  ENAMELED  WATCH  DIALS. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  February  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Weliave  the  honor  to  file,  as  supplemental  to  our  brief  of  Novem- 
ber 23  last,  additional  facts  relative  to  the  needs  of  our  industry. 

As  stated,  since  1890  we  have,  at  large  expenditure,  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  manufacturing  plant  for  the  production  of  watch  dials, 
requiring  skilled  employees,  who  receive  good  wages.  When  we 
commenced  business,  in  1890,  enameled  dials  of  all  kinds  were 
imported  into  tliis  country  in  large  quantities  and  at  high  prices. 

lears  ago  all  dials  were  painted  oy  hand.  We  then  invented  a 
process  for  painting  in  mineral  colors  on  watch  dials.  This  process 
could  not  be  patented  without  advertising  to  the  worid  the  saving 
it  made  in  labor.  We  were  then  enabled  to  not  only  compete  with  the 
low  wages  paid  abroad  but  to  make  a  good  profit.  Through  it  and 
our  competition  we  reduced  the  price  of  dials  to  all  manufacturers  in 
America  60  per  cent. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  gave  permission  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Com- 
pany to  use,  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  our  process,  which  later  was 
stolen,  or,  as  one  Swiss  manufacturer  naively  told  the  writer,  was 
''rediscovered."  As  a  consequence,  all  foreign  dial  makers  are  now 
using  our  process  without  remuneration  to  us  and  their  labor  cost  is 
now  one- third  of  what  we  are  obliged  to  pay. 

*In  1897  we  appealed  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
a  specific  duty,  rather  than  an  ad  valorem,  as  the  only  sure  way  to 
compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  here  and 
abroad.  The  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  would  protect  us;  that  it  has  not  is  shown  hj  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  watch  dial  importations  have  so  steadily  increased 
that  they  have  practically  absorbed  the  trade  in  certain  lines.  They 
are  able  to  dehver  dials  at  the  United  States  watch  factories  and  pay  a 
commission  to  the  middleman  at  prices  we  can  not  meet. 

Dials  are  small  in  size  and  are  rarely  counted  by  customs  exami- 
ners. To  faciUtate  this  packages  must  be  opened,  to  which  the 
importers  will  not  submit.  Dials  are  an  assembled  part  and  do  not 
go  to  the  consumer,  but  are  sent  directly  to  the  manufacturer;  yet 
the  import.ers  claim  that  if  the  packages  are  broken  for  examination 
the  value  of  their  goods  is  affected,  oubstantially,  enamel  dials  are 
not  classified  as  a  distinct  article  in  Treasury  statistics,  but  are 
bunched  with  other  material  associated  with  the  manufacture  of 
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watdies,  so  that  accurate  data  respecting  quantities,  values,  and 
priceb  are  inaccessible. 
The   American   watch   and   instrument   manufacturers   are   now 

Satronizing  foreign  factories;  thev  only  order  from  us  when  they 
esire  especial  expedition  and  in  the  case  of  order  work. 
In  1897  we  were  informed  that  the  volume  of  the  dial  business  was 
not  sufficiently  larg:e  to  be  of  much  consequence  to  the  Government 
as  a  revenue  producer.  This  is  true  when  compared  with  other 
classes  of  staple  imports.  We  confidently  assert  that  with  adequate 
tariff  production  we  can  give  employment  in  this  countiy  to  several 
thousand  work  people  at  good  wages.  Instrument  and  watch  makers 
are  highlv  protectee!,  but  the  dial  maker  has  heretofore  been  asked  to 
exist  on  but  a  remnant  of  protection.  We  are  the  only  United  States 
manufacturers  of  enameled  goods  to-day  making  watch  dials.  We 
have  facilities  in  the  way  of  tools  and  plant  superior  to  any  factory 
abroad,  yet  are  unable  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  make  a  profit. 
Indeed,  m  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have  run  our  factory  at  a  loss, 
although  this  loss  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  tariff,  but  in  a  measure  to 
business  depression.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee  to  know 
by  name  the  various  dial  manufacturers  who  in  the  recent  past  have 
been  forced  by  the  inadequate  tariff  protection  to  abandon  the 
business: 


Hines  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Duff  <&  Solace,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Christ  Wassmer,  Waterbuiy,  Conn. 
Roenger  &  O'ilara,  Waltham,  Mass. 
E.  D.  Wetherbee,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Williams  &  Wetherbee,  Waltham,  Maas. 
Elgin  Dial  Company,  Elgin,  111. 
Joseph  Solace,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Joseph  Kiel,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Schmaltz  &  Firmbach,  New  York, 

Gold  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Pilgrim  Dial  Company,  New  York. 

Caeser  Brothers,  New  York  and  Long  Is- 
land. 

Eaton  Dial  Company,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Haffen  &  Winchel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Moser  Brothers,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Dial  and  Enamel  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Foreign  dials  are  put  on  American  watches  and  sold  at  home  and 
abroad  as  American  goods.  To  avoid  the  law  the  foreign  makers 
use  a  rubber  stamp  with  which  to  imprint  on  the  back  of  the  dials  the 
country  of  origin.  With  a  slightly  moistened  cloth  the  marking  is 
easily  erased — a  common  practice.  In  1905  a  large  American  com- 
pany objected  to  having  their  name  stamped  on  the  dials  \vhich  were 
made  abroad,  because  they  did  not  fit  the  movements  and  were  sold 
by  importers  as  their  goods.  The  importers  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  induce  any  foreign  manufacturer  of  note  to  establish  a 
factory  in  this  country. 

We  feel  that  there  Ts  no  positive  way  of  insuring  the  proper  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  watch  dials,  unless 
foreign  market  values  are  ascertained  accurately  and  the  goods 
counted  on  arrival  by  the  customs  officers. 

Dial  making  calls  for  skilled  hand  labor  in  a  specific  Une.  Our 
people  are  educated  at  large  expense  to  us,  and  are  oiificult  to  replace. 
To  the  foreign  maker  mucli  floating  help  is  available,  at  lowest  wages, 
and  there  are  industrial  schools  which  turn  out  dial  makers.  Witn 
the  imposition  of  a  higher  duty,  the  manufacture  of  enameled  goods 
in  this  country  will  certainly  be  stimulated,  insuring  large  and  lucra- 
tive employment  of  help.  Substantially,  we  pay  three  times  as 
much  for  labor,  per  employee,  as  governs  in  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  **home  workers"  in  these  countries  make  ''ordi- 
nary "  dials  at  still  lower  rates.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  American  watch  and  instrument  makers  here,  utilizing  foreign 
dials,  at  minimum  cost,  are  able  to  ship  their  product  to  neany  every 
foreign  country. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  the  American  manufacturers  of 
watches,  who  have  gained  great  prestige  for  their  products  in  foreign 
markets,  have  received  in  the  return  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  imported 
materials  used,  including  dials,  a  sum  aggregating  $8,193  in  refund 
by  the  drawback  privilege,  substantially  mcreasing  their  profits. 
During  the  same  period,  according  to  Treasury  statistics,  the  value  of 
the  import  of  watches,  movements,  cases,  and  parts  of  watches, 
"including  dials,"  paying  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  has  aggregated 
$844,000. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  imported  dials  are  passed  per 
invoice  as  packed,  not  examined,  graded,  or  counted,  and  that  the 
values  stated  in  the  import  documents  are  blindly  taken  for  foreign 
market  value.  These  values  have  been  arbitrarily  given  by  shippers 
and  stand  unverified  by  the  customs  officers  because,  chiefly,  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  cost  of  foreign  manufacture  or  of  market 
value. 

We  have  therefore  been  confronted  by  administrative  conditions, 
and  further  handicapped  by  the  cheap  foreign  cost  of  production.  As 
previously  stated,  tne  foreign  dials  must,  by  law,  be  stamped  with 
"country  of  origin"  on  importation,  yet  has  any  member  of  your 
committee  ever  seen  an  American  watch  with  a  dial  bearing  the 
imprint  of  "Made  in  Germany"  or  "Made  in  Switzerland?" 

Permit  us  to  refer  to  the  communication  of  W.  J.  Riglander  (an 
importer),  of  New  York,  dated  December  24,  1908,  who,  in  following 
the  plea  of  the  watch  manufacturers,  said: 

You  will  undoubtedly  recollect  me  from  my  name,  as  I  have  had  fonner  communica- 
tiouB  with  you  in  reference  to  tariff  matters  and  on  several  occasions  have  been  before 
your  honorable  committee. 

There  is  nothing  pecuUar  about  Mr.  Rig^lander's  name,  except  so  far 
as  he  uses  it  with  you  in  a  personal  capacity  in  doing  the  official  busi- 
ness of  the  watch  material  importing  nouse  of  Hammel,  Riglander  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  and  Frankfort,  Germany.     Further,  he  says: 

I  note  an  application  has  been  made  before  vour  honorable  body  in  reference  to 
reducing  the  duty  on  watch  glasses  by  putting  them  on  the  free  list. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  tariff  hearings  fails  to  reveal  such  an  applica- 
tion. He  recommends  that  *'No  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
duty  on  watch  glasses  unless  the  same  reduction  is  made  on  the  other 
items  or  parts  of  watches  which  are  imported." 

He  neglects  to  state  the  fact  that  no  watch  glasses  have  been  manu- 
factured in  this  country  and  that,  Uke  white  glass  enamel,  never  can 
be,  economically,  because  of  the  special  conditions  governing  their 
manufactiure;  nor  does  he  state  that  a  few  years  ago  the  European 
watch  glass  manuf actiurers  organized  a  combination  in  the  form  of  a 
trust  and  that  prices  immediately  soared.  These  prices  are  fixed 
by  a  foreign  board^  in  a  foreign  country,  without  regard  to  the  cost  of 
construction.  This  result  was  largely  achieved  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Mr.  Hammel,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  Afr.  Riglander, 
of  New  York,  as  heads  of  the  house  of  Hammel,  Riglander  &  Co. 
in  their  respective  countries.  It  is  not  fair  to  domestic  manufac- 
turers that  ** other  items,  or  parts  of  watches,''  shoudl  be  placed  in 
the  same  class  with  watch  glasses,  because  the  conditions  which 
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g:overn  the  manufacture  of  other  watch  materials  are  wholly  dis- 
similar.    Enameled  dials,  for  instance,  have  been  and  are  manufac* 
tured  in  this  country,  and  would  be  in  increasing  quantities  if  the 
law  was  so  framed  that  expert  importers  could  not  evade  it. 
Mr.  Riglander  further  states: 

There  are  some  small  watch  companies  in  the  United  States  which,  owin^  to  lack 
of  capital,  are  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  quite  a  large  {>roportion  of  their  mate- 
rial in  the  foreign  market,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  be  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion in  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Riglander  does  not  mention  the  name  of  anv  of  these  "small 
watch  companies,"  and  can  not,  because  none  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Large  capital  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  manufacture  of  watches 
in  order  to  meet  even  domestic  competition. 

The  records  of  the  Treasury  Department,  if  consulted,  will  show 
that  the  authorities  had  continued  difficulty  in  collecting  the  proper 
duties  on  Mr.  Riglander's  importations,  i.  e.,  parts  of  watches,  mate- 
rials, dials,  etc.,  and  in  one  year  alone  he  was  forced  to  pay,  in 
increased  duties  and  penalties,  nearly  $5,000. 

To  indicate  the  effrontery  of  our  foreign  competitors,  we  submit 
the  below  letters: 

[TiaDslatlona.] 

Fluckioeb  &  Drkohsbl, 

ABRIQUE  DB   CaDRANS  d'EnAMEL, 

SL  Imier,  Suisse,  September  10, 1908, 
O'Hara  Walth^m  Dial  Company, 

Waliham,  Mass, 
Gentlemen:  Permit  us  to  attract  your  attention  to  our  manufacture  of  dials 
(soigned)  and  extra  (soigned). 

After  a  lone  expenence  and  personal  experiment  of  ateliers  of  painting  exclusively 
for  hand  work  and  artistic  decorations,  we  are  in  a  position  to  respond  to  all  calls. 
More  especially  it  is  our  enamel  dials,  extra  thin  of  (55  per  cent  thickness)  second  dial 
we  desire  to  call  your  attention.  They  are  destined  to  suit  the  very  flat  watch  on 
account  of  their  very  feeble  thickness.  These  dials  obtain  with  all  people.  We 
recommend  ourselves  to  your  favor,  and  in  return  give  the  assurance  of  our  perfect 
consideration. 

Yours,  truly,  Fluckiobr  &  Drechsbl. 

Manufacture  db  Cadrans  en  tous  genres, 

Le  Lode,  October  t4, 1908. 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Enamelier,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Mister:  For  a  long  time  I  have  had  the  idea  to  establish  in  America  a  manufacture 
of  dials.  Some  influential  friends  with  capital  have  consulted  me.  However,  before 
making  a  definite  decision,  I  have  an  idea  that  we  could  with  an  agreement  make 
this  combination  complete.  The  principal  part  of  the  manufacture  is  the  enameling, 
which  could  be  done  in  Switzerland.  The  rights  of  entry  there  would  be  very  reduc^ 
to  land  the  dials  in  America,  so  that  the  placing  of  the  seconds  and  centers  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  the  furnishing  in  all  the  kinds  now  selling,  as  well  and  as  carefully 
made. 

The  American  manufacturers  would  have,  without  contending,  a  great  advantage; 
they  are  not  obliged  to  carry  so  much  in  stock. 

The  Swiss  watches  could  be  imported  without  the  dial  plate,  and  the  putting 
together  could  be  done  in  America;  another  advantage,  considering  the  fragility  during 
the  transportation. 

I  wished  in  this  letter  to  show  you  in  a  few  words  what  a  royal  combination  (in  busi- 
ness) could  be  made  among  us.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  fiankly  exactly  wnat  you 
think  about  it. 

I  pray  you  to  excuse  me  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  and  with  hope  for  a  response^ 
accept.  Mister,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

Yours,  truly,  Frttz  Hess. 

(Mr.  Hess  is  one  of  the  largest  dial  manufacturers  iiyEurope  sup- 
pljing  American  watch  companies.)  igtized  by  vjOc 
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Charles  Laupeb, 
Lochy  Switzerland,  November  £0, 1908, 
Mr.  D.  O'Haba, 

Waltham  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dear  Sir:  Since  your  letter  ot  October  25. 1907, 1  have  heard  nothing  concerning 
you.    It  was  surely  the  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  the  business,  but  you  have 
now  a  new  President  and  business  is  raising  up  again. 

I  take  tiie  liberty  to  ask  you  if  the  experiments  with  transfer  and  paillons  for  dial 
decoration  have  given  a  good  result  in  ydUr  States. 
I  am  sending  you  a  small  engraving,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  news  from  you. 
I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  Mr.  D.  O'Hara  when  he  passed  through  Switzerland;  I 
hope  very  much  to  see  him  next  time. 

Truly,  yours,  Laupbr. 


Wai/tham,  Mass.,  December  9, 1908, 
Mr.  Charles  Laupeb, 

LocUj  Switzerland. 
Dbab  Sib:  Please  pardon  delay  in  acknowledgment  of  your  courteous  letter. 
The  samples  of  which  you  sent  us  were  very  nicely  done  ana  for  less  than  half  the 
price  they  could  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  advantages 
which  your  country  enjoys  over  ours  in  the  lower  price  of  labor  and  the  ability  to 
secure  an  abundance  of  skilled  help  in  your  particular  line.  The  transfer  to  which 
you  have  adapted  your  engravings  was  invented  and  formerly  worked  by  us  alone. 
At  that  time  we  had  large  orders  for  American  work  and  had  to  compete  only  with 
your  country's  photographic  transfer  and  hand  work.  The  writer  expects  to  be  in 
your  country  again  late  this  winter  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  will  be  pileased  to  look 
you  up  in  a  friendly  way  and  discuss  matters  with  you. 
Yours,  truly, 

O'Haba  Waltham  Dial  Ck)MPANT. 

According  to  the  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation,  since  1898 
the  import  activities  of  watch  material,  including  watch  dials,  assessed 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  vide  paragraph  191,  have  increased  263  per 
cent. 

At  the  present  time  by  reason  of  our  manufacture  import  prices 
have  been  largely  reduced. 

Below  are  the  prices  of  dials  as  listed  by  the  different  American 
watch  companies: 


Company's  name.       One-pieoe  dial.         Two-piece  dial.        Thiee-pleoe  dial. 


Dlacocmts. 


Elgin  Watch., 
E.Howard... 

New  England. 


NewYorkStandard 
Rookford 


19-115  doten. 
None  listed.. 


|0-$2-l  dozen;  118, 

decorated. 
tl5doxen 


Dealer,  30  cents 
and  50  cents 
each:  price  In- 
cludes dec.;  re- 
tailer, 50  cents 
and  75  cents 
each. 

Sell  their  dials  to 
the  trade  at  S5 
per  dozen. 

None  Us  ted 


Dealer,  55  cents 
each;  retaUer,  75 
cents  each. 


I24-S30  dosen 
130  per  dozen. 

$5-16  dozen. . 


19-118  dozen. 


8.  Thomas. 


Waltham  Watoh, 
split  second  dials, 
minute  register, 
and  chronograph 
combined. 


16  dozen,  no  sec.; 
press  sec.,  16  to 
19;  press  sec., 
&nc7.  118;  imi- 
tation D.  S.,  S12 
dozen. 

17-415  dozen 


19  dozen;   fimcy, 
118. 


Sunk  or  oat  sec., 
S1&436  dozen. 


t24-(30  dozen. 
118  dozen 


127-448  dozen. 


6  per  cent  for  cash  to 
retailer. 

6  per  cent  for  cash  to 
retailer;  33}  per  cent, 
6  per  cent  to  whole- 
saler. 

Cash,  6  per  cent;  C.  O 
D.,  6  per  cent;  10 
days,  6  per  cent;  30 
days,  5  per  cent;  60 
days,  net. 


Jobbers,  25,  10,  and  6 
per  cent;  retail,  6  per 
cent. 

Jobbers,  25,  10,  and  0 
per  cent;  retaU,  6  per 
cent. 

Jobbers,  33§  per  cent 
and  5  per  cent  net  30 
days;  trade,  5  per 
cent  net  30  diays. 

Net  price,  $60  dozen. 
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The  Hampden  Watch  Company  ignored  our  request  for  copy  of 
their  price  bst. 

In  reference  to  wages  paid  abroad  and  in  this  coimtry,  we  would 
refer  you  to  letters  of  tne  W^altham  Watch  Company,  and  also  to 
letters  from  George  F.  Hunter,  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company. 

Wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  o/vxttcKes  or  parts  o/watche$,  materials  and  dials.  United 
States,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  compared. 


Average  per  day. 

Waltham. 

En^and. 

Swltsei^ 
land. 

Itoly. 

To  men 

13.24 
1.62 

":S 

$1.10 
.80 

10.83 

To  WOItiPll 

.3j 

It  thus  appears  that  to  men  is  paid  in  Italy  one-tenth  the  United 
States  rate,  in  Switzerland  one-third,  and  about  the  same  in  England. 
The  differences  favoring  American  women  employed  are,  as  the  above 
table  shows,  equally  impressive. 

Mr.  Hunter  says  that  the  foreign  wages  paid  are  **only  37i  per 
cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States." 

The  wages,  at  the  present  time,  paid  in  dial  making  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  other  places,  is  about  one-third  of  what  we  pay  here. 

Daily  tvages  paid  by  us  in  1908. 


Painters,  women 

Firers,  men 

Enamelen,  etc.,  men 

Finishers,  men 

Designers  and  artists  (men  and  women) 


ICinlmmn.  I  Mazfannm. 


81.85 
8.27 
1.05 
8.00 
4.65 


Average,  men,  $2.90;  women,  $1.67. 

No  children  employed,  as  prevails  abroad. 

Taking  100  as  a  imit,  cost  of  production  may  be  stated  thus: 

Percent. 

Material 15 

Labor * 65 

Administration,  fixed  charges,  interest,  insurance,  taxes,  and  profit 20 

We  are  capable,  imder  a  specific  duty,  to  supply  the  needs  of 
American  watch,  clock,  and  other  registering  instrument  makers 
with  the  enameled  dials  they  require. 

When  the  lower  cost  of  foreign  production  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, also  the  gross  undervaluations,  cheap  ocean  freights,  etc.,  we 
find  that  in  practice  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  does 
not  yield  half  of  that  rate. 

WTiite  glass  enamel  used  on  watch  dials  can  not  be  made  in  this 
country.  We  have  experimented  repeatedly  for  those  who  have 
tried  so  hard  to  manufacture  here.  Our  correspondence  on  this 
subject  will  be  gladly  submitted.  Again,  this  enamel  can  not  be 
utihzed  on  anything  except  thin,  chemically  pure  copper.  Tiie 
enamel  which  is  used  on  jewelry,  bath  tubs,  toilet  articles,  iron  signs, 
cooking  and  eating  utensils,  etc.,  is  of  a  wholly  different  nature  and 
can  not  be  used  in  making  enameled  dials.  The  production  of  this 
enamel  is  controlled  by  three  families  and  the  secret  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  generations.     One  such  enamel  maker 
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can  produce  enough  in  any  given  time  to  keep  500  manufacturers 
busy  at  .work  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  making  of  dials,  using  the  imported  enamel,  one-third  is  lost 
in  washing  and  other  processes,  and  the  waste  incident  to  further 
manufacture  is  very  great,  approximating  another  one-third.  The 
dials  are  extremely  fragile  ana  from  this  cause  the  waste  is  excessive* 
The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  no  duty  on  his  enamel.  Except  on 
white  enamel  we  are  required  to  pay  duty.  Upon  the  fusible  enamel, 
which  we  use  in  quantity,  the  rate  assessed  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
vide  paragraph  113,  which  rate  of  duty  should  be  retained,  as  well  as 
paragraph  664  in  the  free  list. 

We  have  respectfully  to  recommend  that  paragraph  191  be  amended 
by  the  elimination  of  the  words  "  including  watch  dials,"  and  any  other 
enameled  dials  or  indicators,  and  a  new  paragraph  be  supplied  in  the 
law  to  read  as  follows: 

Enameled  dials  of  all  kinds  and  enameled  indicators  or  registering  plates  in  one  piece 
the  duty  shall  be  4  cents  each;  on  flat  dials  made  in  one  piece  with  aepressed  seconds, 
6  cents  each;  on  dials  made  in  one  piece  with  depressea  seconds  and  centers,  7  cents 
each ;  on  cut-second  dials  made  in  two  pieces,  8  cents  each;  on  double-sunk  dials  made 
'  in  three  pieces,  10  cents  each;  and  white  or  colored  dials,  decorated  or  inlaid  with  gold, 
Sliver,  platinum,  or  mineral  paints,  12  cents  each. 

We  beg  to  explain  in  regard  to  the  above  rates  that  watches  costmg 
$1  or  less  each  are  fitted  with  paper  or  celluloid  dials. 

The  4-cent  duty  would  apply  to  dials  for  watches  costing  from  $1 
to  $3  each  and  instruments  costing  up  to  S500  each. 

The  6-cent  duty  to  dials  on  watches  costing  from  $3  to  $7  each. 

The  7-cent  dutv  and  8-cent  duty  to  dials  which  would  be  applied  to 
watches  costing  from  $8  to  $15  each. 

The  10-cent  and  12-cent  rates  would  apply  to  dials  on  watches  cost- 
ing from  $15  to  $500  each. 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  a  case  of  illus- 
trative samples  of  our  dials,  sucn  speaking  in  our  behalf  more  potently 
than  words,  in  that  they  show  at  a  glance  how  large  an  extent  in 
manufacture  is  our  labor  cost,  notwithstanding  the  claim  made  by 
various  instrument  makers  that  such  product  is  raw  material. 

All  enameled  dials  for  watches,  clocks,  or  other  registering  instru- 
ments are  made  in  one  or  more  pieces.  Some  of  them  are  plain  flat 
dials,  painted  in  black  and  white  (see  Exhibit  A);  some  are  made 
with  depressed  seconds  in  one  piece  (Exhibit  B) ;  some  with  depressed 
centers  and  seconds  (Exhibit  C);  some  with  ''cut  seconds''  in  two 
pieces  (Exhibit  D) ;  some  in  double  sunk  in  three  parts  (Exhibit  E) ; 
others  are  decorated  in  colors,  or  with  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or 
jewels  (Exhibit  F).  The  so-called  ''dollar  watches,"  cheap  clocks, 
and  toy  instruments  are  fitted  with  dials  made  of  paper,  zinc,  cellu- 
loid, etc.  Watch,  clock,  and  water  and  gas  meters  and  other  regis- 
tering instruments  costing  from  $2  upward  have  flat  enameled  dials 
made  in  one  piece  (Exhibit  A).  Watches  selling  from  $4  to  $10  are 
matched  with  dials  having  depressed  centers  and  seconds  (Exhibit  C). 
Watches  costing  from  $10  upward  are  assembled  with  "cut  seconds,'* 
double  sunk,  or  decorated  dials  (Exhibits  D,  E,  and  F),  and  may  cost 
anywhere  up  to  $100  or  more.  Taking  completed  watches  and  clocks 
of  all  kinds,  the  dials  will  represent  one-tenth  of  the  labor  cost;  in 
other  words,  an  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  of  manufacturers  of 
watches  and  clocks,  making  a  completed  article,  show  that  10  per 
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cent  of  the  operatives  are  engaged  in  making  the  various  grades  of 
dials. 

Furthering  our  industry  means  good  employment  of  the  best  class 
of  work  people,  and  we  earnestly^  appeal  to  you  for  an  adequate 
adjustment  of  the  rates  of  duty,  in  order  to  save  this  industry  to 
Americans,  rather  than  to  throw  wide  open  the  door  to  the  product 
of  the  lower  priced  labor  of  Europe. 
Respectfully, 

O'Haea  Waltham  Dial  Co. 


ZINC  AND  ZINC  ORE. 

[Paragraphs  192  and  614.] 

THE   GEOLOGICAL    SUBVEY,  GEOEGE  OTIS   SMITH,  DISECTOE, 
FUENISHES    INFOEMATIOir   EEGAEDIHO    PEODUCTIOIT    ASD 

coirsuMPTioir  of  speltee  iir  i908. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  production  of  spelter  in  1908,  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds,  was  as  follows: 


1907. 

1908. 

Decrease  In  1906. 

QoanUty. 

Percent- 
age. 

Production  of  primary  8p6lt€^r  In  ttie  United  States ..•••• 

249,860 
228,509 
813,842 

210,424 
215,401 
799,644 

89,430 
13.108 
14,196 

16.8 

C  'nsumptlon  of  primary  spelter  In  the  United  States 

5.7 

Production  of  snelter  Ixith'e  world 

1  7 

Production  of  primary  spelter  in  the  United  Slates  in  1907  and  1903. 

APPORTIONED  ACCORDING  TO  SOURCE  OF  ORE. 


I^ocallty. 

Qoantity. 

1907. 

1908. 

United  States: 

A  rlzona 

77 

1,911 

140 

26,077 

8,506 

1,446 

220 

18,850 

858 

1 

141,824 

162 

Arkansas •. 

2,002 
27 

California 

Colorado 

24,886 

681 

Idaho 

Illinois 

298 

Iowa 

610 

Kansas 

8,628 
341 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Mlssouff 

128,666 
900 

Montana 

Nevada  

1,692 

13,573 

136 

719 

181 

16 

1,972 

771 

15,278 

398 

N  ew  Jersey 

6,926 
134 

New  Mexico 

0  k  lahoma 

2,235 
841 

Tennessee - 

Texas      .....x... 

Utah 

282 

Virginia 

910 

Wisconsin 

17,588 

Total  domestic 

223,746 

545 
26,670 

190,749 

2.426 
17.260 

Forelfni: 

British  Columbia 

Mexico 

Total  foreign 

26,  n6 

19.676 

Digitize 
Orand  total 

249,860 

210,424 
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Production  of  primary  spelter  in  the  United  States  in  1907  and  1908 — Continued. 
APPORTIONED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCALITY  IN  WHICH  SMELTED. 


Locality. 

Quantity. 

1907. 

1906. 

Eastern,  Soathern,  and  Western  States 

42.929 
66,0.56 
134. 108 
11.732 
6,036 

35,817 
5a,  244 

Illinoh      

Kansas 

99,29S 

Mtosouri 

10,201 

Oklahoma. , . .......  r ^ - , . 

14,864 

Total 

249,860 

210,434 

Production  of  secondary  zinc  in  the  United  States  in  1907  aiid  1908. 


1907. 


1908. 


Secondary  spelter 

Recovered  sine  in  alloys. 


18,841 
1,417 


•  12,000 
0700 


a  Subject  to  final  revision. 
Consumption  of  primary  spelter  in  the  United  States  in  1907  and  1908. 


1907. 

1908. 

Stoclr,  January  1— 

In  bonded  warehouses 

266,462 
26,938 

2 

26,364 

210,424 

881 

At  smelters , 

8,824 

249, 8<0 

1,778 

Production 

Imports....! 

Total  available 

8 
2,640 

9 
19.613 

287,671 

Withdrawn: 

£ xnorts.  foreien 

9 
663 

2 

26,864 

E  xports.  domestic 

Stock.  Deoem))er  31— 

In  bonded  warehouses 

At  smelters 

Total  withdrawn 

22,270 

Apparent  oonsutnptlon 

228,624 

216,401 

World's  production  of  spelter  in  1907  and  1908, 


Locality. 

Quantity. 

1907. 

1908. 

Australia • 

1,098 
12,522 
170,307 
61,438 

77.450 
152,  mi 
61,286 
16,526 
10,735 
249,  WiO 

1,19ft 
a  16, 680 
181,910 

Austria  and  Italy 

BeWium r 

France  and  Spain 

61.633 

80,606 
158,379 

Oemiany: 

Rhine  District 

Silesia 

Qtp^X  Britain 

'60.040 

Holland 

19,023 

Poland 

a  10, 753 

United  States 

210,424 

Total 

813,842 

799,644 

•  Estimated. 
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JExports. 


1907. 

1908. 

Zlno  ore 

20,362 
9.503 

26J0S 
8,405 

Ztnc  dron                                                                                                     % 

Non.— Imports  and  exports  of  spelter  are  given  above  under  the  heading  "Consumpt!  ji  ." 

C.  E.  SiBBENTHAL. 

CHABLES  T.  OSB,  WEBB  CITY,  HO.,  FILES  BBIEF  FOB  ZHfC  OBE 
TABIFF  CLUB,  ASKING  FOB  DUTY  OS  ZHfC  OBE. 

Webb  City,  Mo.,  February  6^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno.E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  C(yrnmittee, 

House  cf  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  submit  some  reasons  why  the  zinc  miners 
of  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  need  a  tariff  on  imported  zinc  ore  and 
the  amount  of  tariff  we  believe  necessary  to  afford  us  adequate  pro- 
tection, also  to  make  a  few  substantial  statements  refuting  some  of 
the  arguments  that  have  been  submitted  in  the  briefs  filed  by  some 
of  the  smelter  owners. 

REASONS   WHY  TARIFF   ON   ZINC   ORE   IS   NEEDED. 

The  zinc  miners  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  need  a  tariff  on 
zinc  ore  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  zinc  ore  is  mined  in  Mexico  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  it  is  or  can  be  mined  in  the  United  States.     The 

Erincipal  reason  the  cost  is  less  to  the  Mexican  miner  is  because  in 
[exico  the  labor  costs  are  less.  In  addition  to  this  Mexico  has  cer- 
tain natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  large  deposits  of  ore  that  can 
be  mined  with  comparatively  little  expense. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  COST  OF  MINING  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 
IS   DUE  TO  THE   CHEAP   LABOR   OF  MEXICO. 

Now  the  question  arises,  what  is  this  difference  in  cost?  It  seems 
to  me  that  tnis  is  the  sum  and  substan^ce  of  the  whole  question.  In 
briefs  already  submitted  by  Mr.  Maury  and  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  behalf 
of  the  American  zinc  miner,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  cost  of  pro- , 
ducing  Mexican  zinc  ore  is  about  $11.82  per  ton.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  the  same  briefs  that  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  zinc  ore  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  is  $37.78  per  ton.  This 
statement,  you  will  observe  by  examining  the  references  cited,  gives 
the  average  cost  of  production  as  reported  by  ten  representative 
mining  companies  for  mines  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Now,  in  support  of  the  above  statements  as  to  the  comparative  low 
cost  of  producing  Mexican  zinc  ore,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  language  of  Mr.  Cockerill,  president  of  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Smelting 
Company,  as  expressed  in  his  brief  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  December  8, 1908,  in  which  Mr.  Cockerill  makes  use  of  the 
following  language: 

The  object  of  the  tariff,  as  we  have  always  understood  it,  is,  first,  to  raise  the  revenue 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Government;  second,  to  protect  manufacturers  and  the  wacre- 
eamers  employed  by  them.  If  the  object  in  putting  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  be  to  raise 
revenue,  the  fluty  uiat  has  been  charged  erroneously  and  unjustly  up  to  this  time, 
namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  means  about  $3.20  per  ton  of  ore,  will  be 
equal  to  what  we  consider  a  fair  averf^^e  profit.  In  other  words,  it  means  taking  the 
entire  profit  on  the  imported  article  and  appropriating  it  for  the  government  expenses. 
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I  do  not  desire  to  quote  Mr.  Cockerill  for  the  purpose  of  controversy, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  support  the  staten^onts  I  have 
already  madB  regarding  low  cost  of  producing  Mexican  zinc  ore. 
You  will  observe,  after  Mr.  Cockerill  states  the  two  prime  objects  of 
the  tariff  (and  in  their  order  as  he  sees  them),  he  goes  on  to  suy  that 
he  has  been  paying  about  ''$3.20  duty  per  ton,  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem:" $3.20  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  then  represent  a 
total  cost  of  $16  per  ton.  Now,  taking  Mr.  Cockerill's  own  figures  in 
this  matter,  what  do  we  have?  The  Mexican  ore  costs  the  smelters 
$16  per  ton,  and  this  represents  not  only  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
miner,  but  also  the  Mexican  miner's  profit. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  writing  this  article  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  comparative  value  of  Mexican  and  American  ore. 
Others  have  shown  that  in  briefs  already  filed,  but  I  will  speak  briefly 
of  the  comparative  values  of  the^two  ores,  in  order  to  make  the  point 
conclusive,  that  the  Mexican  ore  is  produced  at  a  cost  so  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  American  ore  that  in  order  for  the  American 
miner  to  receive  American  wages  he  must  have  protection  on  the 
importation  of  zinc  ore. 

The  average  Mexican  ore  will  produce  about  40  per  cent  metal, 
while  the  average  Missouri-Kansas  ore  will  produce  about  60  per  cent 
metal.  Now^  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  the  comparative 
cost  of  smeltmg  these  ores  or  now  much  of  this  metal  the  smelters 
recover.  Metallurgists  of  repute  state  that  the  Mexican  ore  is 
smelted  at  a  less  cost  per  ton  than  the  Missouri-Kansas  ore,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Missouri-Kansas  ore  contains  a  large  per  cent  of  sulphur. 
The  Mexican  ore,  the  smelters  themselves  say,  makes  just  as  good 
spelter  as  the  American  ore.  The  only  fair  way  to  compare  these  two 
ores  is  to  compare  them  on  the  amount  of  metal  they  will  produce, 
since  that  is  wnat  the  proposed  tariff  is  based  upon,  and  I  have  taken 
the  ayerage  of  both  distncts. 

The  "metallic  contents''  of  zinc  ore  means  the  number  of  pounds 
of  spelter — the  marketable  product — that  is  manufactured  from  the 
zinc  ore  produced  by  the  mines. 

I  find  that  there  is  much  confusion  in  many  minds  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  a  dutv  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  the  "metalHc  contents" 
of  zinc  ores.  The  following  examples  are  worked  out  in  detail  with 
a  view  of  making  the  matter  plain: 

(1)  Take  the  case  of  a  40  per  cent  ore,  such  as  comes  from  Mexico: 

2, 000  pounds  in  1  ton  of  ore, 
.  40  percentage  of  zinc  (metal)  in  the  ore, 


800. 00  pounds  metallic  zinc  in  1  ton  or  ore, 
.  015       proposed  duty  per  pound  on  metallic  contents, 


$12. 00         duty  on  metallic  contents  of  1  ton  of  40  per  cent  ore. 

(2)  Take  the  case  of  a  60  per  cent  ore,  such  as  Missouri-Kansas 
concentrates: 

2, 000  pounds  in  1  ton  of  ore, 
.  60  percentage  of  zinc  (metal)  in  the  ore, 


1, 200. 00  pounds  metallic  zinc  in  1  ton  of  ore, 
.  015        proposed  duty  per  pound  on  metalhc  contents, 


118. 00         duty  on  metallic  contents  of  1  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore.  C^ oooTp 

which  is  equal  in  nietallic  contents  to  1}  tons  of  40  per  cent  oi^. 
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An  illustration  that  will  make  this  entirely  clear  might  serve  a 
good  purpose.  Suppose  that  2,000  pounds  or  com  should  yield  60 
per  cent  good  meal.  That  would  represent  the  metallic  contents 
of  1  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore.  Then,  again,  suppose  on  account  of 
larger  cob  or  smaller  grain  another  2,000  pounds  of  com  should  yield 
only  800  pounds  (40  per  cent  of  its  weignt)  of  meal.  Now,  suppose 
again  that  the  meal  in  both  instances  is  of  the  same  grade.  We  have 
by  this  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  ores.  Just  as  good  spelter  is 
made  from  the  Mexican  ore  as  from  the  Missouri-Kansas  ore,  but 
the  Missouri-Kansas  ore  yields  more  pounds  of  spelter  to  the  ton 
than  the  Mexican  ore. 

We  have  then  this  fact  from  Mr.  Cockerill:  Since  a  ton  of  Mexican 
ore  will  cost  the  smelter  $16,  then  a  ton  and  a  half  of  the  Mexican  ore 
will  cost  the  smelter  $24.  This  ton  and  a  half  of  ore  will  produce  the 
same  amount  of  metal  as  a  ton  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  ore.  Now,  1^ 
cents  per  pound  duty  on  1,200  pounds  ^hich  is  40  per  cent  of  IJ 
tons,  or  3,000  pounds),  amounts  to  $18.  This  $18  added  to  the  cost 
that  Mr.  Cockerill  savs  he  pays  would  make  a  total  cost  to  the  smelter 
of  $42.  Assuming  Mr.  CocKerilPs  figures  to  be  correct,  li  tons,  or 
1,200  pounds,  of  metal  of  Mexican  ore  costs  $42,  including  the  tariflF  of 
li  cents  per  pound  and  including  the  profit  to  the  Mexican  miner. 
Then,  since  the  average  cost  to  the  American  miner  is  $37.78  in  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district,  the  difference 
between  $37.78  and  $42  would  be  $4.22,  or  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
American  miner  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  profit  to  the  smelter  man  is  much  larger  than  this, 
and  we  do  not  begmdge  the  smelter  man  his  profit.  In  fact  we  want 
him  to  make  a  profit  and  we  want  some  profit  ourselves. 

The  smelter  is  a  manufacturer  and  has  a  tariff  protecting  spelter, 
his  manufactured  article. 

The  American  zinc  miner  produces  the  raw  material  for  the  spelter 
and  has  no  tariff  protecting  nis  product.  • 

Comparing  the  two  occupations,  the  smelters  have  protection  by 
a  tarin  of  $30  per  ton  on  spelter,  their  finished  product,  and  are 
engaged  in  a  manufacturing  proposition.  They  buy  their  ore  at  a 
certain  price  and  usually  sell  their  spelter  in  advance  on  contracts 

fauging  those  sales  on  the  price  paid  for  ore.  How  about  the  miner! 
'he  risk  and  uncertainty  of  the  mining  business  generally  are  known 
to  everyone,  and  zinc  mining  is  no  exception.  Certainly  the  smelters 
should  in  fairness  concede  that  the  miners  as  well  as  the  smelters  are 
entitled  to  a  legitimate  profit. 

WHY   COCKERILL  BUYS  MEXICAN   ZINC   ORB.* 

In  June,  1908,  Mr.  Cockerill  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  or  more 
mine  operators  and  business  men,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Engineers 
Club  or  Joplin,  made  the  statement  that  he  boiight  Mexican  ore 
because  he  could  make  more  money  on  it.  And  I  for  one  am  not 
surprised  that  the  smelters  prefer  Mexican  ore  for  that  very  reason. 
And  for  the  same  reason  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  they  are  now 
opposing  a  duty  on  Mexican  ore.  At  that  same  meeting  Mr.  Cock- 
erill advised  us  to  shut  down  our  mines  to  curtail  production,  claim- 
ing there  was  a  big  surplus  of  spelter  on  hand,  and  yet  he  states  in 
the  brief  referred  to  above  that  ''The  United  States  can  not  furnish 
the  ore  needed."  ^  t 
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At  that  same  meeting  in  Joplin  last  summer  I  asked  Mr.  Cockerill, 
when  he  was  advising  us  to  close  down  our  plants  to  curtail  produc- 
tion, **If  we  shut  down  our  plants  to  curtail  production,  will  you 
stop  shipping  in  Mexican  ore  during  th&.t  time?*'  And  what  did 
Mr.  Cockerill  reply?  He  said,  ''No;  he  had  contracts  that  he  must 
fill."  (I  ^\ill  refer  to  those  contracts  directly.)  Then  I  asked  him 
the  question,  **Where  would  the  miner  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  dis- 
trict oe  if  we  close  down  our  mines  according  to  your  advice,  and 
where  would  the  laboring  men  of  this  district  be  if  we  close  down 
while  the  smelters  get  their  ore  from  Mexico  and  so  encourage  the 
Mexican  miner  to  open  up  more  mines  and  increase  their  produc- 
tion?"    Mr.  Cockerill  did  not  answer  that  question. 

THE   MEXICAN  MINER  PAYS  THE   TARIFF. 

I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  quotation  made  from  Mr.  Cockerill' s 
brief,  as  given  above,  where  he  refers  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  ore  im- 
ports from  Mexico  and  uses  the  following  language,  viz,  "Twenty  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  means  about  $3.20  per  ton  on  ore,  will  be  equal 
to  what  we  consider  a  fair  average  profit.  In  other  words,  it  means 
taking  the  entire  profit  on  the  imported  article  and  appropriating  it 
for  the  government  expenses."  I  do  not  know  what  method  Mr. 
Cockerill  uses  now  in  settling  for  his  ore,  but  I  do  know  that  in  com- 
pany with  his  buyer  in  the  fall  of  1905,  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  I  was 
S resent  when  Mr.  Robertson  was  settling  for  some  ore  bought  of  the 
[exicans,  and  the  tariff  was  deducted  from  the  amount  due  the 
miner.  1  was  told  by  Mr.  Robertson  at  that  time  that  this  was  the 
way  they  settled  for  their  ore,  viz,  the  tariff  was  deducted  from  the 
settlement.  Mr.  Cockerill  very  adroitly  shows  that  the  Government 
is  now  taking  $3.20  per  ton  as  ad  valorem  duty,  which  he  claims  is  a 
very  good  profit  for  the  smelter  man,  and  yet  he  deducts  that  tariff  in 
settling  with  the  miner. 

In  further  support  of  this  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Aldrich, 
who  is  mining  m  Mexico,  and  he  states  in  answer  to  my  questions; 
(1)  that  his  ore  is  dutiable,  and  (2)  that  the  duty  is  aeducted  by 
the  smelter  man  when  they  settle  with  him  for  his  ore. 

The  Mexican  mine  operator  has  peon  labor  and  should  pay  to  the 
United  States  Government  the  difference  in  .cost  of  his  labor  and  the 
cost  of  same  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Then  it  is  not  the  smelter  but  the  Mexican  mine  operator  that  pavs 
the  tariff,  and  that,  gentlemen,  is  what  we  want.  We  want  the 
Mexican  mine  operator  put  on  a  basis  where  he  can  not  undermine 
the  American  mine  operator  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Mexico.  We 
want  to  make  him  pay  the  difference  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  in  this  way  the  United  States  Government  will  derive  a  revenue 
and  the  American  laborer,  who  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  shall  have 
American  wa^es  and  an  American  home. 

Mr.  Cockerill,  in  his  brief  submitted  December  8, 1908,  quoted  very 
generously  from  Mr.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal.  One  quotation  that  I  desire  particularly  to  refer  to  in  quot- 
ing from  Mr.  (jockerill's  brief  is  as  follows:  *'A  subject  that  is 
especially  engaging  attention  in  the  Joplin  district  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  effort  to  secure  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  at 
the  next  session  of  Confess.  In  several  of  the  towns  of  the  district 
zinc-ore  tariff  clubs  are  being  formed."  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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If  Mr.  Cockerill  had  gone  on  with  that  same  article  and  quoted  it  a 
little  farther  down,  he  would  have  quoted  Mr.  Ingalls  as  saying  the 
following:  ''The  smelters  are  naturally  opposed  to  any  move  in 
this  direction.  Theoretically  the  smelter  is  a  middleman  who  doesn't 
care  whether  the  price  of  spelter  be  high  or  low,  provided  he  is  able 
to  realize  an  adequate  margin.  Practically,  the  smelter  prefers  a 
high  price  to  a  low  price,  because  under  the  formef  condition  his 
margin  is  generally  larger."  Mi\  Ingalls  states  their  position  very 
cleany  and  correctly,  we  believe,  when  he  says:  **The  smelter  is  a 
middleman  who  doesn't  care  whether  the  price  of  spelter  be  high  or 
low,  provided  he  is  able  to  reaUze  an  adequate  margin." 

KB.     INOALLS,     IN    HIS     EDITORIAL,    COMPARES     THE    SMELTERS    AND 

MINERS. 

Further  on  in  the  same  article,  under  the  same  date,  Mr.  Ingalls 
says:  ''On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  present  lot 
of  the  miners  in  the  Joplin  district  is  not  a  comfortable  one."  So  we 
have  in  this  editorial  (see  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  August 
22,  1908)  from  Mr.  Ingalls  (wno  is  very  generally  recognized  as  an 
able  defender  of  the  smelters'  interests)  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
smelter  and  the  miner  and  the  relative  positions  they  occupy.  The 
smelter  "doesn't  care  whether  the  price  of  spelter  oe  high  or  low, 
provided  he  is  able  to  realize  an  adequate  margin,"  whfle,  on  the 
other  hand,  "the  present  lot  of  the  miners  of  the  Joplin  district  is 
not  a  comfortable  one." 

SUMMING  UP  SOME  OF  THE  INCONSISTENCIES  OF  MR.  COOEERilX. 

Mr.  Cockerill's  arguments  against  the  proposed  zinc  ore  tariff  are 
inconsistent  with  facts  stated  oy  himself  in  nis  brief  and  elsewhere, 
because — 

(1)  He  advises  at  one  time  the  zinc  miners  to  close  down  their 
plants  to  curtail  production.  A  few  months  later  he  states  the  Amer- 
ican mines  can  not  produce  enough  ore. 

(2)  He  states  he  prefers  Mexican  ore  to  American  ore,  because  he 
can  make  more  money  from  it,  and  when  advising  the  American 
miner  to  close  his  mines  to  curtail  production  refuses  to  discontinue 
Mexican  shipments. 

(3)  He  minimizes  the  importance  of  Mexican  ore  shipments  in 
tonnage  by  saying  there  were  but  280,000  tons  of  Mexican  ore 
imported  during  the  past  four  years.  (See  brief  filed  December  14, 
1908.)  And  in  his  brief  filed  December  8,  1908,  he  foresees  dire 
results  if  these  shipments  are  interfered  with. 

(4)  He  says  the  smelters  pay  the  duty — and  yet  that  duty  is 
deducted  in  settlements  with  Mexican  mine  operators. 

(6)  He  bewails  the  small  smelter  profits  and  attempts  to  support 
this  position  by  quoting  partially  an  article  from  Mr.  Ingalls,  of 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  whom  he  cites  as  authority; 
and  that  same  article  fully  quoted  declares  that  "the  smelter  is  a 
middleman  who  doesn't  care  whether  the  price  of  spelter  be  high 
or  low^rovided  he  is  able  to  realize  an  adequate  margin." 

(6)  Tne  "small  profits"  plea  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  in 
six  years  Mr.  Cockerill  has  been  enabled  to  enlarge  the  business  of 
his  company  to  six  times  its  original  capacity.      Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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(7)  He  laments  that  the  cost  of  smelting  Mexican  ores  is  great 
and  vet  pays  the  Mexican  miner  a  higher  base  pjice  than  he  pays 
the  American  miner.     (See  Mr.  Lang's  letter  infra.) 

(8)  He  states  to  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  United  States  can  not  produce  enough  zinc 
ore  and  yet  he  knows  or  could  know,  that  in  the  past  ten  years 
nearly  every  year  a  close  down  of  the  mines  has  occurred  in  the 
Missouri-Kansas  district  because  there  was  a  surplus  of  ore  in  the 
bins;  and  further,  in  1908  Mr.  Cockerill,  himself,  m  a  speech  to  the 
mine  operators  advised  them  to  curtail  production. 

(9)  He  complains  of  not  having  suflScient  ore  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  smelters  are  not  able  to  run  at  full  capacity^  to  which 
I  would  reply:  If  the  smelting  capacity  is  excessive  that  is  an  arti- 
ficial condition  created  by  the  smelters  themselves,  and  doubtless 
the  attractive  profits  of  the  business  induced  this  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  plants.  It  might  be  further  observed  that  on  January  1, 
1908,  there  was  a  surplus  of  over  30,000  tons  of  spelter  produced  by 
these  same  smelters  tiiat  Mr.  Cockerill  thinks  were  unable  to  run  to 
their  full  capacity. 

(10)  Mr.  Cockerill's  opposition  to  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
zinc  ore  is  clearly  revealed  in  his  public  statement  that  he  made 
more  money  on  Mexican  ore  than  on  United  States  ore,  and,  he  might 
have  added,  a  benefit  he  derived  on  account  of  cheap  Mexican  labor 
and  a  benefit  that  was  at  the  cost  of  the  American  miner. 

I  desire  next  to  call  attention  to  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lang,  of  Vogelstein  &  Co.,  a  New  York  concern  heavily  interested 
in  smelters  and  the  importation  of  zinc  ore,  who  have  also  filed  a 
brief  protesting  against  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore.  The  correspondence  I 
refer  to  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Lang  to  Mr.  Clay  Gregory,  secretary 
of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Joplin,  Mo.  The  first  letter  imder  date 
of  July  15,  1908,  reads  as  follows: 

Joplin,  Mo.,  July  15,  1909. 
Mr.  Clay  Gregory, 

Secretary,  Joplin  Commercial  Club,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  After  talking  with  you  to-day,  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  all  of  the  smelt- 
ers, as  well  as  the  miners,  are  losing  money  and  equally  as  anxious  as  anyone  here 
could  be  to  see  an  improvement  in  Uie  condition  of  affairs  brought  about,  something 
might  be  done  in  that  direction  through  cooperation  tactics  without  inflicting  spe- 
cial hardship  on  any  particular  interest;  that  is,  if  you  could  arrange  to  have  the 
production  reduced  to  aroimd  4,000  tons,  it  mi^ht  suffice,  with  the  help  of  the  smelt- 
ers, to  bring  about  a  higher  price.  Just  as  much  spelter  can  be  sold  at  5  cents  as  can 
be  sold  at  4}  cents  or  4^  cents,  where  the  price  more  nearl v  is  to-day.  The  danger 
is  that  once  spelter  is  put  up  to  5  cents,  your  people  here  will  at  once  begin  to  enlarge 
their  output.  Could  it  be  fixed  so  in  the  first  place  the  production  should  be  reduced 
and  in  the  second  place  that  it  would  stay  there  until  the  smelters  reported  a  demand 
that  called  for  an  enlarged  production? 

I  would  like  to  have  your  ideas  on  this  subject  when  I  reach  St.  Louis,  and  hbpe 
to  hear  from  you,  care  John  Wahl  Commission  Company,  at  that  point. 

I  saw  Mr.  Cockerill  in  Nevada,  and  I  expect  this  evening  to  see'Mr.  E.  V.  Lanyon, 
of  the  Lanyon-Starr  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.^  and  to-morrow  Mr.  George  S. 
Page,  of  the  United  Zinc  and  Chemical  Company,  m  Kansas  City.  In  St.  Louis  I 
have  an  eng^ement  to  see  Mr.  Gatch,  of  the  Granby  Company,  and  next  week  the 
Matthiessen-Hegler  Zinc  Company,  the  Illinois  Zinc  Company,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Hurst, 
of  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  at  Cleveland .  So  you  see  by  the  time  I  get  through 
I  will  be  pretty  well  posted  as  to  the  views  and  ideas  of  all  of  these  men,  and  advised, 
possibly  better  than  anyone  else,  just  what  could  be  done.  If  you  can  tell  me  any- 
thing I  can  say  to  them  in  the  general  interest  it  might  be  of  help  in  accomplishing 
the  object  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart. 

I  can  not  wait  to  sign  this  letter,  but  it  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  ME^^el^s^T^ 
Very  truly,  yours.  Digitized  by  V^OO^  IL 
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Mr.  Bell  is  ore  buyer  for  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting: 
Company.  ^ 

In  this  letter  you  will  notice  that  Mr.  Lang's  advice  to  the  miner 
is  to  curtail  the  production,  the  same  as  was  Mr.  Cockeriirs.  You 
will  also  notice  tnat  Mr.  Lang  says  as  much  spelter  can  be  sold  for 
5  cents  as  for  4^  cents  or  4}  cents.  Tliis  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ingalls  that  the  smelter  made  his  profit 
whether  spelter  be  high  or  low. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Gregory  replied  as  follows: 

July  16, 1908.     ' 
Mi,  J.  n.  Lang, 

St.  LouiSf  Mo. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  favor  of  the  15th  was  handed  me  by  Mr.  Bell.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  you  feel  that  our  conversation  was  interesting  enou^  to  you  to  attract  your 
attention. 

I  agree  with  you  that  just  as  much  spelter  could  be  sold  at  5  cents  as  can  be  sold  at 
4}  or  4^  cents,  and  also  agree  with  vou  that  if  spelter  were  put  up  to  5  cents  our  district 
would  increase  its  output.  1  feel  there  is  a  remedy,  ana  that  is  this:  If  the  smelters 
would  stop  importing  Mexican  ores  I  believe  this  district  would  curtail  its  production 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  until  the  present  stock  of  spelter  would  be  used.  It 
would,  however,  be  useless  to  ask  this  district  to  curtail  its  production  while  Mexican 
ores  are  still  being  imported,  because  this  district  feels  that  on  account  of  100,000  tons 
of  ore  imported  from  Mexico  last  year  you  have  30,000  to  35,000  tons  of  spelter  on  hand. 
We  feel  that  if  no  ore  had  been  imported  from  Mexico  there  would  be  no  surplus  and 
that  this  district  could  be  producing  ore  at  a  profit  instead  of  ^  as  it  is  now  doing,  at  a  loss. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  tnis  Joplin  distnct  produces  60  per  cent  of 
the  spelter  produced  in  the  United  States  it  indicates  that  there  should  be  and  must  be 
closer  relationship  between  the  producer  and  the  smelter. 

The  committee  that  met  yesterday  at  Webb  City  adjourned  to  meet  to-night  in 
Joplin.  Therefore  1  can  not  give  you  any  detailed  information  as  to  what  the  aistrict 
is  likely  to  do. 

The  output  of  this  district  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  averaged  6,077  tons  of  zinc 
per  week.  The  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  1908  averaged  4,620  tons  per  week, 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  reduce  this  output  to  the  figure  you 
name — ^that  is,  4,000  tons. 

I  take  the  stand  that  not  over  one-tenth  of  this  country  is  being  developed  or  mined, 
and  that  if  the  price  of  ore  in  this  district  was  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be  it  would 
be  developed  more  rapidly,  and  the  smelters  would  be  able  to  take  all  the  ore  that  they 
get  from  tne  United  States. 

Any  time  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  please  command  me. 

Yours,  truly,  Clay  Grboort. 


Planters  Hotel, 
St.  LouU,  Mo.,  July  17, 1908. 
Mr.  Clay  Gregory, 

Care  Commercial  Club  of  Joplin,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  16th  received, 

1  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  subject  of  Mexican  ores,  but  our  people  in  New 
York  are,  and  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with  them  on  my  return  and  communicate 
with  you  again.  Meanwhile,  there  doesnH  seem  to  be  any  alternative  but  to  allow 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  take  its  course,  and  effect  such  further  closing  of  the 
mines  at  Joplin  as  will  bring  production  and  consumption  into  line  again.  Business 
will  improve,  but  help  from  that  quarter  will  nece^aarily  be  slow,  and  meanwhile, 
I  expect  things  will  be  worse  rather  than  better.  However,  I  have  met  with  con- 
siderable encouragement  along  the  lines  of  arranging  for  some  sort  of  cooperation 
between  the  smelters,  through  which  a  higher  price  will  be  obtained  for  spelter  and  a 
correspondingly  better  rate  paid  for  ores,  only  if  this  is  done,  it  must  be  under  some 
agreement  whereby  production  will  be  artificially  curtailed  until  the  country  is 
able  to  absorb  a  larger  output. 

1  hope  to  hear  further  from  you  at  New  York,  and  especiallv  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  will  be  published  the  figures  to  which  you 
P6 1  ^iTed 

Your.,  truly,  ^.^.^.^^^  ,y  Qdb^l^- 
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The  burden  of  his  letter,  you  will  note,  is  to  curtail  the  production. 
Certainly  this  does  not  look  as  though  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
Mexico  for  their  ore. 

On  July  28,  1908,  Mr.  Lang  again  addressed  Mr.  Gregory.  His 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

New  York,  July  28,  1908, 
Mr.  Clay  Grbqory, 

Secretary  Joplin  CommercUd  Club,  Joplin,  Mo, 

Dear  Sir:  Since  last  writine  you,  July  17,  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  16th  of  that 
month,  addressed  to  me  at  St.  Louis,  and  of  July  23,  directed  to  New  York.  Please 
note,  however,  that  my  address  is  as  above,  and  not  care  of  American  Metal  Company,, 
as  you  have  it.    Many  thanks  for  the  statistics  inclosed,  which  are  very  interesting. 

Imports  of  Mexican  ores  at  the  moment  are  quite  a  negligible  proposition.  They 
only  amount  to  about  1,000  tons  per  week,  the  metal  contents  not  being  greatljr  larger 
than  that  much  per  month,  and  none  is  coming  in  except  under  guaranteed  price  of  & 
cents  per  spelter,  consequently  the  metal  can  ^o  to  that  price  in  this  country  without 
increasing  the  imports  beyond  the  present  limited  quantity.  Should  spelter  go  above 
5  cents,  naturally  these  imports  will  increase.  An  agreement  not  to  buy  them  m 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Should  the  smelters  now  operating  make  such  an  agree- 
ment, there  are  several  idle  plants  and  plenty  of  men  and  money  to  engage  in  the 
business  once  prices  reach  a  profitable  basis.  The  only  way  to  nandle  this  matter 
would  be  through  a  revision  oi  the  tariff. 

Confidentially,  I  might  say  to  you  that  a  meeting  of  the  smelters  next  month  10 
practically  assured.  It  occurs  to  me  that  what  you  should  now  do  is  to  perfect  your 
organization  and  appoint  delegates  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  a  view  to 
adopting  a  policy  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  Doubtless  the  smelters, 
would  welcome  such  an  opportunity  to  talk  matters  over  and  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing.   Awaiting  your  further  communication,  1  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  H.  Lano. 

From  which  you  will  note  that  no  ore  was  then  being  shipped  in 
from  Mexico  *' except  under  guaranteed  price  of  6  cents  for  spelter,"^ 
corroborating  the  statement  that  has  previously  been  made  by  the 
miners  that  the  smelters  were  paying  a  higher  base  price  for  Mexican 
ore  than  they  were  pajdng  the  American  miner,  for  on  this  very  day,. 
July  28,  1908,  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  quoted  spelter  at 
4.42J  to  4.47i.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  most  conspicuous 
statement  in  Mr.  Lang's  letter,  and  one  with  which  I  most  heartily 
agree,  is  that  in  which  he  says:  "The  only  way  to  handle  this  matter 
would  be  through  a  revision  of  the  tariff/' 

Vogelsteui  &  Co.,  in  their  letter  of  November  12,  1908,  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  say: 

As  to  the  duties  which  shall  be  imposed,  we  are  not  interested  other  than  to  ask 
that  the  difference  between  labor  costs  in  this  country  and  abroad  shall  be  protected 
by  such  margin  between  rates  on  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  as  will  suf> 
fice  for  that  purpose. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  the  Grasselli  Company's  brief,  who  are  opposing 
a  tariff  on  zinc  ore,  but  who  offer  no  arguments  not  already  answered^ 
but  who  in  1897  addressed  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
following  langauge: 

We  desire  to  state  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  reasonable  protection  of  any  home 
industry;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  m  such  protection  to  the  extent  that  the  same 
10  necessary  to  equalize  me  difference  between  home  labor  and  foreign  labor. 

Their  present  position  is  not  altogether  inconsistent,  as  they  have 
not  attempted  to  maintain  in  the  briefs  they  submitted  that  tnere  is 
not  such  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  producmg  zinc  ores  here  and  in 
Mexico  as  is  claimed  in  briefs  already  submitted  by  the  zinc  operators 
of  this  district.  ^  , 
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The  Grasselli  Company  is  opposed  to  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  because, 
like  Mr.  Cockerill,  it  can  make  more  money  on  Mexican  ore  than  on 
American  ore,  and  disregard  the  former  declaration  made  in  1897  and 
quoted  above  regarding  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  home  and  foreign 
labor. 

BEPLYINO  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LAND  ROYALTIES. 

Some  of  the  smelters'  briefs  that  have  been  filed  have  attempted 
to  show  that  the  royalties  in  this  district  are  too  high.  This  matter 
I  want  to  speak  of  very  briefly  and  to  show  that  the  royalties  are  rea- 
sonable. Mr.  Maury,  in  his  brief,  has  already  shov  n  in  the  cost  of 
ten  of  the  large  producing  mines  of  the  district  that  the  royalties 
averaged  12i  per  cent.  This  is  not  excessive.  Some  first-lease  com- 
panies do  the  pumpinc  and  so  assist  in  the  mining,  and  rightly  charge 
a  larger  per  cent  royalty  than  those  mines  pay  that  d©  the  pumping 
themselves.  Most  of  the  royalties  in  this  district  now  being  paid  are 
from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  unless  it  is  as  stated  above  some 
special  arrangement  exists  whereby  the  expense  of  mining  is  shared 
by  the  land  owner  or  the  first  lessee. 

In  this  connection  I  may  add  the  American  Zinc,  Lead,  and  Smelting 
Company,  in  ^^  hich,  I  am  informed,  the  Vogelsteins  are  largely  inter- 
estea,  pay  no  royalty.  That  is,  they  own  the  fee  simple.  In  addition 
to  owning  several  of  .the  largest  mines  and  the  fees  on  which  these 
mines  are  located,  they  also  own  several  large  smelters.  Few  com- 
panies can  afford  to  do  this,  and  few  can  command  enough  capital 
to  purchase  the  fee  simple,  to  operate  mines,  and  to  build  and  operate 
smelters. 

^    NO   ZINC   ORE   TRUST   EXISTS. 

Whenever  this  district  becomes  detached  from  the  present  system 
and  is  owned  by  a  few  large  companies  who  can  control  the  zinc 
from  the  fee  simple  until  it  is  manufactured  into  spelter,  then  will 
come  the  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  trust  m  the  zinc  busi- 
ness. But  so  long  as  conditions  are  as  at  present,  when  the  poorest 
man  working  for  wages  can  take  a  part  of  his  earning  and,  along 
with  some  of  his  colaborers,  lease  a  piece  of  land  from  the  landowner 
and  have  it  drilled  or  prospected  for  ore,  so  lone  then  will  the  poor 
man  have  the  opportunity  tnat  this  district  has  always  given  the  man 
of  little  or  moderate  means  of  becoming  a  mine  operator. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  ROYALTIES   A   BENEFIT  TO  THE  POOR  MAN  AND 
TO   THE   OPERATOR   OF  SMALL  MEANS. 

The  system  of  leasing  and  paying  royalties  such  as  is  in  vogue  in 
this  district  is  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  man  of  moderate  means,  and 
the  Missouri-Kansas  district  has  many  men  to-day  who  are  operating 
mines  that  at  one  time  worked  for  wages  in  the  mines,  and  their  posi- 
tion as  mine  operator  they  gained  by  the  method  outlined  above,  so 
that  the  system  of  royalties,  existing  as  it  does,  is  and  has  been  a 
distinct  benefit  in  helping  many  energetic  men  from  laborer  to  opera- 
tor and  in  developing  the  ore  bodies  of  this  district. 

Bear  this  in  mind  also,  that  the  landowner,  when  he  leases  his 
gtound  for  mining  purposes,  is  exhausting  his  principal.    By  that  J 
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mean  the  ore  taken  out  is  a  part  of  the  value  of  that  land,  and,  fur- 
thermore, when  the  ore  is  exhausted  and  mining  purposes  are  dis- 
continued, the  land  often  has  little  or  no  practical  value,  for  it  is 
covered  with  rocks,  bowlders,  tailings,  and  other  mining  refuse,  punc- 
tured with  shafts,  and  often  undermined  to  the  extent  that  it  caves 
from  the  surface,  leaving  on  his  hands  real  estate  of  little  actual  value 
for  any  agricultural  or  other  purpose.  Then  we  say.  Should  he  not 
under  these  conditions  receive  a  rental  or  royalty  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  the  property? 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  starting  point.  The  American  miner 
wants  a  tarifiF  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  zinc  contents  of 
all  zinc  ores  imported  into  the  United  States,  so  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  foreign  ore  will  equal  the  cost  of  the  American  ore  to  the 
American  mmer.  The  question  very  aptly  arises,  what  is  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
in  the  Missoiu'i-Kansas  district?    I  want  to  answer,  it  is  labor. 

LABOR    IS    OVER    HALF    THE    COST    IN    PRODUCING    ZINC    ORB    IN  THE 
MISSOURI-KANSAS   DISTRICT. 

It  has  been  shown  bj  briefs  already  submitted  that  the  American 
miner  gets  wages  f ar  m  excess  of  the  Mexican  miner.  We  do  not 
want  to  reduce  these  wages;  we  want  to  maintain  them.  A  zinc 
and  lead  mining  and  milBng  company  which  is  under  my  manage- 
ment is  a  fair  average  of  a  hard-ground  mine  of  southwest  Missouri. 
It  has  a  monthly  expenditure  of  about  $9,000.  The  cost  for  labor 
alone  is  from  $4,700  to  $5,000  per  month,  or  something  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost.  Now,  w^hen  I  say  "entire  cost''  I  mean 
everything — labor,  fuel,  explosives,  supplies,  etc.  The  item  of  labor 
expense  referred  to  above  does  not  include  the  expense  of  superin- 
tendent and  of  my  office,  so  that  the  labor  expense  referred  to  is  that 
shown  by  the  weekly  pay  rolls.  Then  I  have  answered  the  question 
I  asked  above,  and  I  answer  it  again:  The  main  cost  of  producing 
zinc  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  is  for  labor,  and  the  main  person 
to  be  benefited  by  a  tariflF  on  zinc  ore  imported  from  Mexico  or  any- 
where else  would  be  the  American  laborer. 

THE  AMERICAN  MINER  IS  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  PEON  LABOR  OF  MEX- 
ICO,  AND  THE   LABORING   MEN   OE'  THE   MISSpURI-ElANSAS   DISTRICT  . 
WANT  A   PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  ON   ZINC   ORE. 

My  information  now  is  that  briefs  have  been  submitted  by  7  zinc- 
smelting  companies  opposing  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore.  None  of  them 
question  our  snowing  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Opposed  to  these  7  briefs  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  a  petition  to  Congress  is  now  being  signed  by 
the  miners  of  this  district,  and  that  over  7,000  miners  of  the  Missoun- 
Kansas  district  have  already  signed  it,  in  which  they  ask  Congress, 
for  an  adequate  tariff  on  zinc  ore,  in  the  following  language: 

To  THB  HONPRABLB  MEMBERS  OV  CONOBBSS  OF  THE  UnITBD  StATES  OV  AmEHIGA: 

.The  subscribers  hereto,  being  citizens,  miners,  and  employees  in  the  Missouri- 
Kansas  lead  and  zinc  mining  district,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
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include  in  the  new  tariff  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Sixty-first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  all  zinc  ores  imported 
into  the  United  States.  In  so  petitioning  we  believe  and  state  that  such  duty  repre- 
sents the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  ore  in  this  district  and  the  cost  of  proauc- 
tion  abroad,  and  that  the  labor  cost  in  this  district  represents  over  half  the  production 
cost  of  ore. 

MANY  SMELTERS  RECENTLY  BUILT  IN  GAS  FIELDS  RISKING  SHORT  LIFE 
WITH  EXPECTATION  OF  REAPING  QUICK  AND  LARGE  PROFITS — 
SMELTING   CAPACITY. 

Something  has  been  said  in  the  briefs  filed  by  the  smelters  regard- 
mg  their  smelting  capacity,  and  as  related  to  tne  amount  of  ore  pro- 
duced. Certainly  the  smelting  capacity,  which  is  now  excessive,  is 
an  artificial  condition  that  the  smelters  themselves  created.  The 
large  profits  in  the  smelting  business  induced  the  smelters  to  multiply 
their  nlants.  Applying  to  this  subject,  I  desire  to  quote  the  following 
from  Mr.  Ingalls  m  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  January 
4,  1908: 

''A  smeltery  in  the  natural-gas  field  has  the  great  attraction  that 
its  cost  per  ton  of  capacity  is  much  less  than  that  of  a  modem  smeltery 
to  use  coal  as  fuel.  The  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  taking  place  precisely  on  the  line  that  I  predicted  several 
years  ago,  namelv,  there  is  the  installation  of  new  plants  at  new 
points  in  the  gas  fields  where  the  builders  are  wiUing  to  risk  short  life 
with  the  expectation  of  reaping  quick  and  large  profits." 

EXCESSIVE  SMELTING  CAPACITY  DUE  TO  RECENT  LARGE  INCREASE  IN 
BUILDING   OF   ZINC   SMELTERS. 

Statistics  published  in  the  same  journal  of  June  13,  1908,  are  par- 
ticularly appHcable  to  the  subject  of  excessive  smelting  capacity. 

In  1907  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  zinc-emelting  capacity  of  the  United  States. 
The  National  Zinc  Company,  Bartlesville  Zinc  Company,  and  Lanyon-Starr  Smelting 
Company  each  completed  new  works  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.  The  American  Zinc,  Lead^ 
and  Smelting  Company  completed  a  new  plant  at  Deering,  Eans.  The  United  Zinc 
and  Chemical  Company  completed  a  small  plant  at  Springfield,  111.  Several  of  the 
works  above  mentioned  did  not  begin  operation  until  December,  wherefore  they  had 
no  material  effect  upon  the  production  of  1907.  The  works  of  Hegeler  Brothers,  at 
Danville,  111.,  were  completed  in  1907,  but  did  not  go  into  operation. 

Among  the  older  works  there  were  also  many  increases  in  capacity  in  3907.  At 
Palmerton,  Pa.,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  a<lded  1  furnace  with  200  retorts.  The 
Granby  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  added  1  new  furnace  with  620  retorts  to  its 
works  at  Neodesha,  Kans.  TneGrasselli  Chemical  Compan^radded  a  new  furnace  with 
576  retorts  to  its  works  at  Clarksbuig,  W.  Va.  The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company  added  a 
new  furnace  with  740  retorts  to  its  works  at  Altoona,  Eans. 

Certainly  the  smelters  will  not  question  the  authority  quoted  and 
that  an  excessive  smelting  capacity  exists  is  evident,  an  excess  that 
the  smelters  are  anxious  to  supply  by  importing  Mexican  and  other 
ores.  What  the  American  min6r  wants  is  to  have  the  Mexican  ore  put 
in  fair  competition  with  United  States  ore.  At  present  it  is  not  com- 
petition. The  Mexican  miner  underbids  the  American  miner  and  is 
enabled  to  do  so  by  his  cheap  labor  and  other  conditions  already 
described. 

PEON  LABOR  AS  COMPARED  TO  AMERICAN  LABOR. 

The  miners  thought  when  they  saw  these  new  smelters  being  built 
that  it  meant  more  competition  for  ore  and  higher  piices^  but  the 
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cleverness  of  the  smelter  man  came  to  the  rescue  of  that  artificial 
condition  by  importing  ore  from  Mexico.  We  stand  but  little  chance 
of  getting  any  benefit  from  improved  business  conditions  so  long  as 
we  are  menaced  by  the  importations  of  zinc  ore  from  Mexico — ore 
that  is  mined  bv  peon  labor  at  a  cost  less  than  half  the  cost  for  the 
same  labor  in  tne  United  States.  Then  what  is  the  remedy?  It  is 
■just  as  Mr.  Lane,  of  Vogelstein  &  Co.,  said  in  his  letter:  "The  only- 
way  to  handle  tms  matter  would  be  through  a  revision  of  the  tariff." 
The  question  might  aptly  be  asked  why.  have  we  not  had  a  tariff 
before?  The  reply  is  very  simple.  Importations  commenced  only 
about  four  years  ago  and  during  that  time  no  tariff  law  has  been 
enacted.  Tnis  is  our  first  opportunity  to  ask  Congress  to  give  us 
adequate  protection. 

COUKT  DECISIONS. 

The  duty  of  $3.20  (20  per  cent  ad  valorem),  which  Mr.  Cockerill 
mentions,  was  payable  by  reason  of  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. A  ca^e  involving  the  legality  of  this  ruling  and  before  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  New  Orleans  has  recently 
ruled  that  no  kind  of  zinc  ore  is  dutiable  under  any  paragraph  of  the 
Dingley  law.  Hence  the  court  decisions  are  against  the  ruling  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  against  the  producers  of  zinc  ore  in 
the  United  States  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  law  on  our 
statute  books  giving  any  protection  to  the  zinc-mining  industry. 
Since  this  decision  was  given  ore  has  declined  $6  per  ton  and  wages 
in  this  district  have  been  cut  10  per  cent  in  consequence  of  wie 
decline  in  ore  prices. 

Mr.  Edgar,  whose  brief  for  the  Edgar  Zinc  Company  was  printed  in 
the  St.  Louis  Eepublic  on  Monday,  January  25, 1909,  states,  as  others 
have  done,  that  the  United  States  can  not  produce  enough  zinc  ore. 
On  the  very  same  page  of  the  same  paper  that  printed  Mr.  Edgar's 
brief  in  large  headlines  occurs  the  following:  *'Zinc  prices  in  slump. 
Buyers  overwhelmed  by  surplus  stock  of  last  week."  And  the  stat^ 
ment  that  there  is  a  slump  in  prices  and  that  buyers  are  overwhelmed 
by  surplus  stock  of  last  week  is  true. 

Answering  Mr.  Edgar  and  others  once  and  for  all  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  sufficient  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States,  the  following  must 
be  the  correct  reply:  The  United  States  has  been  able  to  produce 
enough  zinc  ore,  and  the  mines  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  distnct  have 
almost  every  year  for  the  past  ten  years  created  a  surplus,  and  for  a 
time  each  year  would  have  to  close  down  to  sell  that  surplus.  What 
is  more,  the  mines  of  this  district  do  not  run  to  the  best  economic 
advantage,  as  they  do  not  run  double  shift  as  practically  all  other 
mining  districts  do. 

* 

ENOUGH  ZINC  MINES  HAVE  BEEN  CLOSED  DOWN  IN  MIS80UKI  AND  KAN- 
SAS THE  PAST  TEAR  TO  PBODUCE  ALL  OP  THE  ORB  THAT  HAS  BEEN 
IMPORTED  FROM  MEXICO  THE   PAST  FOUR  YEARS. 

To  run  double  shift  would  greatly  increase  our  output.  It  would 
call  for  more  men  in  this  district,  but  that,  I  believe,  would  be  a 
benefit  readily  supplied.  Some  of  the  smelters  have  saia  that  to  close 
a  smelter  because  they  could  not  get  enough  ore  meant  throwing  some 
of  their  men  out  of  employment,  but  thkj  omitted  to  say  that  for 
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every  man  the  smelters  employ  the  zinc  mines  employ  10,  and  when 
ore  IS  imported  from  Mexico  Hundreds  of  miners  m  this  district  are 
put  out  of  employment  on  accoimt  of  the  mines  being  compelled  to 
close  down  because  they  could  not  compete  with  Mexican  miporta- 
tions.  This  district  is  strictly  an  American  district.  No  foreign 
or  imported  labor  has  ever  been  employed  here.  This  can  not  be  said 
of  the  smelters,  who,  in  one  instance  at  least,  imported  Mexican 
laborers.  I  refer  to  a  smelter  in  Kansas,  where  it  is  well  known  the 
American  laborers  and  the  Mexican  laborers  could  not  agree  to  work 
together. 

Mr.  Edgar  says:  "It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hill,  veir  wrong  to  tax 
not  only  the  smelters  but  also  the  consumers  of  spelter."  ifr. 
Edgar  is  very  anxious  that  the  price  of  spelter  for  the  consumer 
should  not  be  advanced.  He  should  also  explain  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  stock  in  the  Edgar  Zinc  Company  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Company,  and  that  this  oig  corporation  uses  all  of  the 
spelter  manufactured  by  the  Edgar  Zinc  Company,  and  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  if  they  do  not  manufacture  all  the  spelter  they 
need  that  they  would  like  to  buy  their  spelter  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Now,  concluding  with  the  subject  of  producing  enough  2dnc  ore  in 
the  United  States:  The  tariff  we  are  asking  for  is  not  prohibitive; 
it  is  protective.  So  that  if  the  smelters  do  need  more  ore  than  the 
United  States  zinc  mines  can  supply  they  can  still  purchase  it  by 
paying  a  tariff  to  the  United  States  Government,  which  the  buyers 
in  turn,  to  follow  the  custom  they  have  been  pursuing,  deduct  from 
the  Mexican  miner.  So,  then,  we  have  this  condition:  The  zinc  miner 
shows  that  he  has  produced  enough  ore  and  asserts  that  with  a  pro- 
tective tariff  he  can  continue  to  do  so.  But  if  he  does  or  if  he  does  not 
the  American  miner  in  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  Government  are  the  beneficiaries. 

NEW  ZINC   ORB  DISTRICTS   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  radical  changes  in  the  method  of  ^inc 
mining  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district.  Large  deposits  have  been 
discovered  at  greater  depths  ajid  new  areas  have  been  opened,  not 
only  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district,  but  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Idaho, 
and  Arizona  have  all  increased  their  production  and  extended  their 
zinc  ore  producing  areas,  and  with  the  encouragement  of  a  tariff  on 
zinc  ore  these  districts  will  still  further  increase  their  production. 
The  benefit  of  the  extension  of  this  industrv  and  the  money  expended 
in  the  increased  production  of  zinc  ore  will  be,  if  the  industry  is  pro- 
tected, for  the  benefit  of  the  American  miner  and  of  communities  in 
the  United  States. 

THE   FINAL   ANALYSIS   OP  THIS   QUESTION. 

But  whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  balancing  the  self- 
interests  of  smelters  and  miners,  there  is  one  consideration  greater 
than  either  of  these,  namely,  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  it  all.  From 
the  ethical  point  of  view  it  is  infinitely  more  important  for  you  to  con- 
serve to  our  children  and  to  our  descendants  the  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  cities,  schools,  churches,  industries,  and  all  that  makes 
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for  culture  and  good  citizenship,  which  the  people  here  from  all  walks 
and  conditions  in  life  have  come  together  and  built  out  of  the  product 
of  the  zinc  mines  of  Kansas  and  M£souri,  than  to  admit  Mexican  zinc 
ore  duty  free,  and  so  permit  the  smelter  men  to  cheapen  ore  prices. 
And  who  would  be  benefited  by  this  reduction?  Not  the  nomadic 
peons  of  Mexico,  and  certainly  not  the  consumers  of  spelter.  For 
whose  special  benefit  then  would  this  growing  civilization  oe  wrecked? 
This  is  the  ethical  question  upon  which,  m  the  final  analysis,  all 
citizenship  and  your  statesmanship  will  be  judged. 

ZING  MINING  AN  IMFOBTANT  BBANOH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  THBEE  QBEATB8T 

INDUSTBIES. 

Every  pound  of  zinc  ore  mined  and  milled  increases  just  that  much 
the  worlas  wealth.     I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  new  thought  to  the  honor-' 
able  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  mining  is  one 
of  the  three  fundamental  sources  of  new  wealth. 

Agriculture  with  forestry  and  stock  raising  is  one. 

The  fisheries  and  kindred  occupations  is  the  second. 

And  mining,  including  the  discovery  and  recovery  of  all  the  products 
from  within  the  earth,  js  the  third. 

The  products  coming  from  those  three  great  occupations  yield  to 
man  the  vast  opportunities  to  exercise  his  brain  and  muscle  in  working 
over  these  products  and  making  them  contribute  to  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  mankind.  Certainly  the  production  of  zinc  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  great  occupation  of  mining,  and  we  beUeve  it  is  deserving 
the  recognition  of  a  protective  tariff. 

THE   TABIFF   NEEDED   TO   EQUALIZE    COST   OF  PBODUCTION   IN   UNITED 

STATES   AND   MEXICO. 

We  very  earnestly  ask  you  to  give  us  a  tariff  of  IJ  cents  per  pound 
on  the  metallic  zinc  contents  contained  in  all  kinds  of  ores  imported 
into  the  United  States,  in  order  that  we  may  successfully  compete 
with  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  in  order  that  we  may  pay  the  Amencan 
miner  American  wages. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chables  T.  Obb,  Wehh  Oityj  Mo. 

(Chairman  of  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  Club  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  zinc 
and  lead  mining  district.) 


B,  M.  EOBmsoir,  jopinr.  mo.,  and  w.  e.  CATOKHsrs.  caethage, 

MO.,  SUBMIT  BEIEF  ASKING  A  DXJTT  ON  ZINC  OEES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  A  crisis  has  arisen  in  the  zinc-mining  business  within 
the  last  three  weeks.     The  price  of  zinc  ore  has  dropped  $7  per  ton 
since  the  decision  of   the   United  States  court  of  appeals  at  New 
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Orleans,  January  19.  1909,  to  the  eflFect  that  there  is  no  duty  on  zinc 
ore  of  anv  kind  unaer  the  present  law.  This  decision  has  had  the 
effect  of  closing  down  the  zinc  mines  of  the  Joplin  district,  throwing 
thousands  of  men  out  of  employment,  and  paralyzing  business.  Tariff 
on  zinc  ore  means  life  or  death  to  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  in  the  making 
of  a  will  if  a  child  is  not  mentioned  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  child 
was  forgotten. 

In  making  the  Dingley  bill,  "zinc  ore"  was  not  mentioned,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  it  was  forgotten. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  made  no  zinc  ore  had  ever  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  made  calamine  was  known  only  for  its 
chemical  uses,  and  not  as  a  zinc  ore. 

In  1905  it  was  discovered  that  carbonate  and  silicates  of  zinc 
(zinc  ore)  had  been  called  calamine  many  years  ago,  and  that  cala- 
mine was  on  the  free  list.  This  discovery  is  plainly  shown  by  refer- 
ence to  your  book  of  statistics,  compiled  Dy  Mr.  Evans,  which  shows 
the  increase  of  imports  of  calamine  when  the  smelters  discovered 
Mexican  zinc  ore  could  be  imported  free  of  duty  by  calling  it 
''calamine." 

Value  of  aU 
Year —  tanpoits. 

1894 124.00 

1895 11.00 

1899 50.00 

1901 28.00 

1902 41.00 

1903 63.00 

1904 \ 378.00 

1905 9,264.00 

190C ^ 703,741.10 

1907 784,303.20 

The  principal  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States  from  which  spelter  is 
made  is  sulphide  ore. 

The  difference  between  these  three  technical  names  for  zinc  ore  is 
simply  this:  Of  sulphide  ore,  67  per  cent  is  metallic  zinc;  of  silicate 
ore,  54.3  per  cent  is  metallic  zinc;  of  carbonate  ore,  52  per  cent  is 
metallic  zinc. 

Silicate  ores  and  carbonate  ores  are  now  being  imported  as  ''cala- 
mine.'' 

Sulphide  ore  is  now  being  imported  from  Mexico  as  "zinc  ore." 

The  Government  to-day  is  receiving  no  revenue  whatever  from 
zinc  ore — sulphide,  carbonate,  silicate,  or  calamine. 

The  Government  is  receiving  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  spelter  or 
pig  zinc  imported,  and  the  duty  we  are  aski^  will  in  no  way  affect 
this  revenue,  unless  it  is  to  increase  it. 

The  duty  we  are  asking  will  in  no  way  affect  the  price  of  spelter  to 
the  consumer.  Since  the  price  of  ore  nas  dropped^  $7  in  the  Joplin 
district,  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  the  price  of  spelter  has  decreased 
less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  average  revenue  to  the  Government  the  last  ten  years  on 
spelter  has  been  $23,152.40  per  year  (reference.  Imports  and  Duties, 
p.  917;  advance  sheets  Greological  Survey,  p.  20);  and  as  there  is  no 
duty  whatever  on  any  kind  of  zinc  ore  (as  determined  by  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans,  January  19, 
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1909),  $23,152.40  is  the  average  yearly  duty  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  entire  zinc  business  for  the  last  ten  years.  While 
your  reference  books  show  $68,693.98  duty  was  collected  in  1907, 
this  duty  was  paid  under  protest,  and  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  January  19,  1909,  returns  this 
amount  to  the  smelters. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  no  protest  to  the  placing  of  a 
duty  on  zinc  has  yet  been  filed  by  any  consumer  of  spelter. 

In  1907,  66  per  cent  of  the  spelter  of  the  United  States  was  used 
for  galvanizing,  17.76  per  cent  was  used  in  brass  making,  and  13.25 
per  cent  was  used  in  sneet-zinc  making;  and  yet  these  consumers  of 
97  per  cent  of  all  the  spelter  have  not  filed  one  single  protest  to  a 
duty  on  zinc  ore. 

The  protests  filed  are  by  L.  Vogelstein  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who, 
with  their  associates,  control  the  spelter  market  of  the  United  States  • 
by  A.  B.  Cockerill,  who  testifies  to  owning  six  smelting  plants;  and 
by  the  Edgar  Zinc  Company  and  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
Tnese  protests  have  been  concurred  in  by  other  smelting  companies. 

With  thjB  experience  of  the  first-named  firm  we  are  uniamiliar,  but 
Messrs.  Cockenll  and  Edgar  have  accumulated  considerable  fortunes 
from  smaU  investments  within  the  last  several  years  from  the  smelting 
of  the  Joplin  zinc  ores,  and  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  buying 
cheap  Mexican  ores  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

On  December  1, 1908,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  appeals  to  you 
not  to  protect  zinc  ore — what  they  buy — and  on  JDecemoer  16,  1908, 
appeals  for  IJ  cents  duty  on  zinc  dust — what  they  sell. 

Zinc  dust  is  their  finisned  product. 

Zinc  ore  is  our  finished  product. 

We  have  never  known  or  the  failure  or  financial  embarrassment  of  a 
zinc-smelting  concern,  and  Mathieson  '&  Hegeler,  who  started  with 
very  small  capital  and  have  never  smelted  anything  but  Joplin  ores, 
except  a  small  amount  of  ore  from  the  Wisconsin  district,  are  now 
rated  to  be  worth  $10,000,000.  Other  smelting  concerns  have  made 
proportionate  profits. 

Cm  the  other  hand,  the  money  made  in  zinc  mining  is  in  small 
amounts  by  hundreds  of  individual  operators. 

Taking  tne  year  1907  as  a  fair  year  to  all  concerned  and  Mr.  W.  R, 
Ingalls,  to  whom  the  smelter  men  continually  refer,  as  an  authority, 
the  smeltera  averaged  to  .receive  $14.84  for  the  metal  contained  in  a 
ton  of  Joplin  ore  over  and  above  what  they  paid  the  miner  for  that 
ton  of  ore.  In  Belgium  the  smelting  charge  for  zinc  ore  averages 
about  $10  per  ton,  and  they  do  not  there  have  the  advantage  of  nat- 
ural gas,  so  it  would  seem  tne  zinc  smelter  in  the  United  States  had  a 
comfortable  margin.  (Reference,  W.  R.  Ingalls  in  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal.) 

There  are  20  laborers  engaged  in  the  mining  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
United  States  to  1  engaged  as  a  laborer  in  smelting  that  ore. 
There  are  between  18,000  and  20,000  men  engaged  as  laborers  in 
zinc  mining  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  every 
one  of  them  an  American.  They  have  no  labor  union,  yet  they 
work  but  eight  hours  a  day  and  average  to  earn  from  $2.75  to  $3 
a  day  each.  Many  of  them  own  their  homes.  Many  of  them  are 
skilled  laborers,  operating  power  drills,  hoisting  engmes,  air  com- 
pressors, and  other  machinery,  and  handling  large   quantities   of 
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dynamite,  where  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  associates  are 
constantly  in  jeopardy. 

The  statement  that  Mexican  ore  is  needed  as  a  flux  in  smelting 
Joplin  ores  is  absolutely  false.  Joplin  ores  have  been  successfully 
smelted  for  forty  years  without  a  pound  of  Mexican  ores.  The 
statement  that  Joplin  ores  are  neeaed  to  smelt  Mexican  ores  is 
equally  false. 

Conflicting  statemfents  tiave  been  offered  to  your  conmiittee  as 
to  the  cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  in  Mexico,  and  they  are  bound  to 
be  conflicting  because  of  the  different  conditions  under  which  zinc 
ore  is  produced.  The  cost  of  such  ores  can  be  obtained  from  the 
sworn  value  at  the  port  of  entry  of  the  ores  imported.' 

The  sworn  average  value  of  all  zinc  ores  imported  in  1907  was 
$13.14  per  short  ton. 

/Tonnages  given  in  your  reference  books  are  long  tons.) 

The  sworn  average  value  of  all  zinc  ores  imported  in  1908  was 
$10.89  per  short  ton. 

As  some  of  this  ore  came  from  British  Columbia  and  was  valued 
above  $10.89  per  ton,  the  Mexican  ore  must  have  been  worth  less 
than  that  amount  per  ton.  But  figuring  this  ore  at  its  sworn  value 
at  the  border  and  the  duty  we  are  asking  at  $12  per  ton  (on  40  per 
cent  ore)  it  would  cost  the  smelter  man  $22.89  per  ton  at  the  border. 
Enough  of  this  ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  Joplin  ore  would  c«st  them 
$34.33,  while  the  average  cost  of  mining  zinc  in  the  Joplin  district 
is  $37.78  per  ton. 

Therefore  if  the  contention  that  we  can  not  produce  sufficient  ore 
for  spelter  requirements  should  ever  become  true,  the  smelters  could 
ret  tneir  additional  requirements  from  Mexico  at  no  more  cost  than 
or  the  ore  here,  and  the  Government  would  be  receiving  a  large 
revenue.  The  smelters  have 'filed  a  brief  in  which  they  say  it  will 
be  necessary  to  import  150,000  tons  of  ore  in  1909  to  supply  the 
demand  for  spelter  m  the  United  States.  If  this  ia  true,  why  should 
jiot  the  smelters  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  this  Government  by 
paying  a  duty  on  this  ore,  when  they  are  protected  with  a  duty  on 
spelter?  The  fact  that  they  could,  with  IJ  cent  duty  imposed,  stiJl 
buy  enough  Mexican  ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  Joplin  ore  for  $34.33  would 
also  prevent  the  Joplin  producer  from  demanding  an  exorbitant  price 
for  his  ore. 

We  have  shown  that  Mexican  ore  is  worth  $10.89  per  ton  at  the 
port  of  entry.  This  must  include  cost  of  production  and  miner's 
profit,  as  thousands  of  tons  are  being  imported  at  this  value  while 
most  of  the  Joplin  mines  are  shut  down. 

The  actual  average  cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  district 
is  $37.78  per  ton,  of  which  $17.02  is  labor,  as  against  $3  per  ton  to 
labor  in  producing  Mexican  ore. 

There  are  over  600  mines  in  the  Joplin  district  employing  from  4 
men  in  small  mines  to  475  in  the  largest  mine,  and  unless  your  com- 
mittee provides  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  Mexico  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  unavoidable  result  will  be  to  deprive  thou- 
sands of  American  laborers  of  a  means  of  livelihood  as  well  as  to 
bankrupt  commercial  interests  which  run  into  milUons  of  dollars,  and 
this  loss  will  extend  to  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  we  are  broad  enough  not  to  ask  you  to  protect 
what  we  sell,  and  put  on  the  free  list  what  we  buy,    We<^u3k  you  to 
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give  zinc  ore  the  same  protection  you  give  spelter  and  no  more.  If 
you  leave  spelter  with  a  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound,  we  ask  for  IJ  cents 
per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents  of  zinc  ore,  and  we  believe  1}  cents 
per  poimd  duty  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  both  industries. 

Total  proctuction  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district. 

Prior  to  1879 $10,761,463 

1879  to  1889 20,121,862 

1889  to  1899 48,837,076 

1899  to  1909 101,268,000 

Total  to  date 180,993,401 

Production  of  Joplin  district  last  eight  years. 

1900 17,986,628 

1901 7,929,230 

1902 9,318,418 

1903 9,381,150 

1904 11,695,973 

1905 -. 13,531,655 

1906 15,128,175 

1907 15,419,927 

1908 11,063.707 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  M.  Robinson,  Joplin,  Mo., 
W.  R.  Caulkins,  Cartilage,  Mo. " 


DAVID  D.  HOAO,  JOPUSf,  MO.,  STATES  THAT  THE  SHTJTTma 
DOWH  OF  HISSOUBI  ZIHC  MINES  HAS  SEBIOXJSLT  AFFECTED 
OTHEB  LDTES  OF  DTDXISTBT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  20,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sm:  The  writer  is  the  vice-president  of  the  Consolidated 
Light  and  Power  Company,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  which  company  serves 
the  people  of  that  and  adjoining  cities  with  light  and  power. 

In  October  last  our  company  contracted  with  Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Co.,  of  60  Wall  street.  New  York,  to  spend  $6,000,000  in  increas- 
ing the  lighting  and  power  of  that  district,  and  with  a  special  view 
of  furnishing  cheap  power  to  the  mines  in  southwest  Missouri,, 
southeast  Kansas,  and  northeast  Oklahoma. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  by  expert  engineers  and  it  was 
foimd  that  there  is  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  horsepower  in 
use  in  the  territory  named. 

The  first  unit  of  our  new  plant,  viz,  the  gas  engines  from  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  electric  generators  from  vSchenectady,  N.  i .,  are  completed 
and  are  now  being  tested  and  will  be  ready  for  shipment  March  1. 

About  three  weeks  ago  our  attention  was  callea  to  a  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans  admitting  zinc  ore  free  of  duty,  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  closing  down  many  of  the  mines  in  our  district. 

If  this  condition  continues  we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  a  market  for 
this  surplus  power,  as  there  are  no  other  considerable  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  territory  herein  named.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIc 
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In  New  York  engineers  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Joplin  zinc  district  and  we  have  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the 
zinc  industry  in  that  district. 

If  the  figures  that  we  have  compiled  and  the  data  we  have  secured 
will  be  of  anj  service  to  your  committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it 
to  you.  This  information  can  be  had  either  from  Henry  L.  Doherty  & 
Co^  60  Wall  street,  New  York  City,  or  from  the  writer  at  Joplin,  Mo. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

David  D.  Hoao,  Joplin,  Mo. 


ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOB. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

BASHFOBD  DEAV,  OF  THE  METEOPOUTAV  MUSEXJK  OF  AST, 
]f£W  TO£K  CITT,  WISHES  AVCIEHT  ASMS  AHD  ASMOS  AD- 
MITTED FSEE  OF  DUTY. 

March  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  May  I  beg  you  to  inform  me  whether  in  the  process 
of  revising  the  tariff  schedule  it  would  be  practicable  to  consider  the 
reduction  of  duty  upon  ancient  arms  and  armor?  Numerous  inqui- 
ries have  come  to  me  from  collectors,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if 
a  signed  petition  in  this  matter  would  aid  to  this  end?    And,  in  case 

iron  deem  it  advisable,  whether  a  few  minutes  (say  five  minutes,  or 
ess)  could  be  spared  me  in  committee  in  which  to  present  the  case? 
Your  petitioners  would  maintain: 

1.  That  ancient  arms  (interpreted  to  include  firearms  antedating 
1815)  do  not  concern  the  protection  of  American  fabricants. 

2.  That  their  study  fosters  American  arts  and  crafts,  inasmuch 
as  it  stimulates  and  suggests  improvements  and  inventions  in  Amer- 
ican products,  and  to  this  degree,  in  the  improvement  of  arms, 
strengthens  our  national  defense. 

3.  That  it  is  a  fact  that  all  private  collections  known  to  your 
petitioners  are  open  (upon  request)  to  the  inauiring  student. 

.4.  That  the  present  duty  (45  per  cent  aa  valorem)  retards  and 
even  prevents  this  study — tending  to  keep  models  of  good  work- 
manship out  of  the  country. 

5.  That,  therefore,  it  is  urged  that  the  duty  upon  such  objects 
(ancient  arms  and  armor)  be  either  abolished  or  at  least  materially 
reduced. 

If  your  honorable  committee  regards  the  former  alternative  non- 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  a  revenue  tariff,  may  the  suggestion  be 
made  that  these  objects  or  collections  of  these  objects  (not  for  sale) 
be  admitted  at  such  a  rate,  for  example,  as  $100  per  ton?  BeUeve  me, 
Very  respectfully, 

Bashford  Dean, 
Curator,  Department  of  Arms  and  Armor, 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arli 
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COPPER  GOODS, 

[Paragraph  193.] 

THE  VUICAMT  COPPEE  WOEKS  COHLPASY,  CINCIIWATI,  OHIO» 
THINKS  THAT  THE  PEESENT  DUTY  OUT  MAFUFACTTJEES  OF 
COPPEE  SHOULD  BE  EETADTED 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  22^  1909. 
Chaibman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  your  committee  may  possibly 
advocate  removing  or  modifying  the  tariff  on  our  line  of  products. 
We  most  earnestly  request  that  this  should  not  be  done,  for  the 
reason  that  our  business  will  be  greatly  harmed  if  any  modification 
should  be  decided  upon.  Our  products  are  manufactured  entirely  by 
hand  labor,  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $3.50  per  day.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  pays  a  maximum  of  SI  per  dav  for  tms  same 
class  of  labor.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  abroad  is  but  a  trifle 
more  than  it  is  here,  and  can  not  be  considered  as  an  offsetting  factor. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  present  tariff  on 
copper  goods  is  modified  or  removed  it  will  mean  the  invasion  of  this 
country  by  the  forei^  manufacturer,  imder  which  conditions  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  compete. 

Our  products  are  all  sold  to  lar^e  corporate  interests  who  can  easily 
afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices  wnich  the  American  manufacturer  is 
compelled  to  ask  because  of  the  greater  labor  cost  to  which  he  is 
subjected. 

We  earnestly  request  that  your  committee  take  these  facts  under 
consideration,  and  allow  the  tariff  on  manufactured  copper  goods 
to  remain  as  it  is  at  present. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Vulcan  Copper  Works  Co., 
H.  O.  Wente,  President. 


MOTORCYCLES. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

THE  OVnrOTOir  MOTOE  company,  hew  YOEK,  THIHES  THESE 
SHOULD  BE  A  EEDUCTIOH  OF  DUTY  OH  MOTOECYCLES. 

2234  Broadway,  New  York,  February  24, 1909. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C,  Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  happen  to  be  an  importer  of  motorcycles  and  as 
the  possible  lowering  of  the  duty  on  this  product  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  me,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

The  machine  I  import  sells  for  $350  and  with  one  exception  it  is 
the  most  expensive  machine  which  one  can  buy  in  America.  The 
average  motorcycle  sells  for  $175  up  to  $250.  A  few  specially 
constructed  machines  go  higher  than  this.  There  are  only  two 
makes  of  motorcycles  imported  into  the  United  States,  namely, 
our  own  F.  N.  and  the  N.  F.  U.    The  duty  is  so  abnormally  high  on 
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this  class  of  goods  that  only  motorcycles  of  a  very  special  construc- 
tion can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  and  compete  with  the 
American  products. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  a  duty  is  placed  upon 
imported  eoods  as  a  protection  to  American  labor.  The  duty 
should  not  oe  so  high,  however,  as  to  afford  American  labor  a  monoor 
oly  and  that  is  what  it  is  doing  in  the  motorcycle  business.  The 
American  automobile  is  slowly  driving  the  foreign  product  out  of 
the  coimtry,  but  in  the  case  of  the  motorcycle,  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  manufacturing  so  cheaply  and  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  work  done  in  the  automobile  field  that  a  foreign  machine  never 
has  been  able  to  get  very  much  of  a  foothold  in  this  coxmtry. 

As  a  patriotic  American  citizen,  I  do  not  advise  the  withdrawal 
of  the  duty  entirely  on  motorcycles,  but  I  believe  a  duty  of  20  or, 
•at  the  most,  25  per  cent  would  be  more  than  sujficient  to  protect 
the  American  workmen. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  the  above  facts  due  consideration,  for 
which  I  thank  you  in  advance, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Earle  L.  Ovinoton, 

Ovington  Motor  Company. 


NICKELED  GOODS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

HON.  OEOBOE  P.  LAWBENCE,  M.  C,  FILES  BBIEF  OF  THE  GOODELL- 
PBATT  COMPAinr,  GEEEITFIELD,  MASS.,  RELATIVE  TO  NICSXL- 
PLATED  ARTICLES  AST)  FOEEIGV  TARIFFS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  £6, 1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  the  inclosed  letter  from  William  M.  rratt,  treasurer  of 
the  Goodell-Pratt  Company,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  proposing  a  provi- 
sion to  be  included  in  tne  forthcoming  tariff  bill  fixing  a  rate  or  dutv 
on  nickel-plated  articles  coming  from  foreign  countries  high  enough 
to  meet  tne  rates  established  by  such  countries  on  nickel-plated 
articles  from  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  P.  Lawrence. 


Goodeli^Pratt  Company, 
Oreenjiddy  Mass,,  Januanj  22,  1909. 

Hon.  George  P.  Lawrence, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  It  occurs  to  me,  in  connection  with  the  new  tariff  bill, 
which  you  read  so  much  about  and  know  so  Uttle  about,  that  if  we 
are  really  to  have  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  there  is  one  par- 
ticular feature  that  should  be  inculcated  into  it.     This  (matter  I  am 
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going  to  bring  to  your  attention  for  such  consideration  as  you  think 
it  deserves.  It  refers  particularly  to  articles  manufactured  from 
metal. 

Several  European  countries,  France  and  Grermany  in  particular, 
charge  a  very  much  higher  duty  upon  articles  that  are  nickel  plated 
than  they  do  upon  the  same  articles  when  finished  plain,  without 
nickel  plating  (or,  to  be  exact  and  specific,  with  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  nickel  plating  on  them.) 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  didn't  appear  to  amount  to  much.  In  reality, 
it  amounts  to  a  great  deal,  for  no  importer  in  either  of  the  countries 
above  mentioned  will  take  an  article  that  has  any  nickel  plate  on  it. 
The  small  fraction  allowed  is  ignored  completely  because  the  foreign 
buyer  says  if  there  is  any  nickel  plating  on  the  tool  at  all  it  gives  a 
chance  for  argument  on  the  part  of  the  appraiser.  Disagreements 
continually  arise  that  are  not  only  annoying,  but  expensive.  There-  * 
fore  they  must  have  their  goods  without  any  nickel  plating  on  them. 
As  a  result,  we  are  not  able  to  give  them  as  well-finished  an  article 
or  as  attractive  an  article  as  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  we  are 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  when  coining  in  contact  with  the  French 
and  German  competition  in  their  home  markets!. 

Furthermore,  an  article  not  nickel  plated  tarnishes  and  rusts  more 
quickly  and  will  not  look  as  well  after  use;  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  give  to  the  consumers  and  users  of  those  goods  as  great  value  as 
we  would  like  to  give  them  and  as  we  coulagive  them  were  it  not 
for  this  particular  provision  which  works  so  decidedly  against  us. 
•  Now,  why  can't  we  have  in  our  tariff  bill  a  provision  charging  a 
higher  duty  on  nickel-plated  articles  than  is  charged  on  articles  that 
have  no  nickel  plate  upon  them  when  such  articles  emanate  from 
countries  imposing  a  similar  discrimination  upon  products  of  the 
United  States? 

This  should  be  a  point  admittedly  well  taken  by  both  sides.  We 
can  see  no  possible  objection  to  it  from  the  standpoint  of  either  hiffh 
or  low  tariff,  and  if  it  is  possible  and  practical  to  embody  in  the  forth- 
coming tariff  bill  a  provision  of  this  character  its  value  along  recip- 
rocal lines  will  be  very  great. 

I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  giving  consideration  to  this  matter, 
and  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Wm.  M.  Pbatt. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

SEABTJEY  &  JOHNSOir,  ITEW  YOEK  CITY,  PROTEST  AOAmST  THE 
DXriY-FEEE  ADHISSIOISr  OF  STmOICAL  APPLIANCES. 

59-61  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York  City,  February  4, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

'Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers  of  medicinal  and  surgical 
apparatus  and  preparations  supplying  our  wares  to  hospitals  who 
consume  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  output  of  our  factory,  to  sur- 
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geons,  physicians,  and   afflicted  people,  to  the   medical   and  sur- 

S'cal  departments  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  &£arine- 
ospital  Service,  etc. 

This  trade  with  the  hospitals  is  a  valuable  one  and  its  loss  through 
a  successful  competition  by  foreign  goods  admitted  duty  free,  would 
very  seriously  affect  this  mdustry  which  has  taken  many  years  of 
exploitation  to  build  up. 

We  prepare  for  and  sell  to  these  interests  miUions  of  yards 
of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  gauze,  vast  quantities  of  absorbent  cotton 
and  medicated  cottons,  splints,  and  other  dressings  and  appliances 
used  in  hospitals  and  mociical  and  surgical  practice. 

We  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to  protest  against  the  petition  addressed 
to  your  honorable  body  asking  that  meoical  and  surgical  apparatus, 
appliances,  utensils,  instruments,  and  preparations  imported  by  or  for 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty. 

We  also  respectfully  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  duty 
existing  in  the  present  tariff  law,  our  protests  being  based  as  follows: 

The  rate  at  wnich  these  goods  are  sold  by  us  to  hospitals  and  similar 
institutions  returns  only  an  exceedingly  small  profit,  as  the  competi- 
tion amongst  the  various  American  manufacturers  is  very  keen  and 
prices  to  hospitals  are  made  with  the  knowledge  that  considerable  of 
their  work  is  done  on  a  philanthropic  basis,  wmch  therefore  demands 
the  closest  possible  prices. 

Such  goods  admitted  free  of  duty  to  the  United  States  would 
probably  most  largely  come  from  England,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
where  labor  is  but  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  American  wages,  and  the 
cost  of  materials  as  a  rule  much  less  than  here.     Were  these  foreign 

f;oods  to  enter  duty  free,  the  trade  of  the  various  American  manu- 
acturers  with  these  hospitals  would  be  substantially  wiped  out,  as  the 
American  manufacturers  could  not  compete  against  the  lower  foreign 
cost  of  production,  and  a  reduction  in  wage  scale  to  the  foreign  level 
would  be  impractical. 

The  greater  number  of  hospitals  throughout  the  country  are  private 
or  semiprivate  institutions,  charging  fees  for  treatment  given,  though 
some  01  these  have  departments  wherein  free  treatment  is  accord^. 
A  minor  number  give  treatment  without  pay,  but  this  latter  class 
usually  are  municipal  or  state  institutions,  supported  by  city  or  State 
from  funds  derived  from  the  American  taxpayer.  The  foreigner  con- 
tributes notliing  thereto. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  separate  hospital  supplies  used  for 
patients  who  pay  tor  treatment  from  hospital  supplies  used  in  tlie 
same  institutions  for  charity  patients.  Any  such  attempt  would  be 
open  and  prone  to  gross  abuse. 

Many  pnysicians  and  surgeons  obtain  their  medical  and  surgical 
supphes  ror  use  in  their  private  practice  from  hospitals  with  which 
they  are  connected,  securmg  supplies  at  the  low  prices  made  to  hos- 
pitals, and  should  foreign  goods  for  hospital  use  secure  entry  free  of 
duty  further  serious  effects  to  the  American  industry  would  result 
through  the  practice  here  mentioned. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  United  States  in 
various  American  factories  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  medicr.l 
and  surgical  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments,  and  preparation-, 
including  our  own,  and  these  have  been  built  up  by^  tnese  large 
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investments  supplemented  by  the  devotion  to  scientific  study  and 
the  use  of  expert  knowledge,  mechanical  and  chemica]  skill — by 
specializing  in  these  lines,  so  to  speak,  to  the  end  that  we  and  they 
should  attain  the  highest  development  in  the  art  of  preparing  these 
medical  and  surgicalsupplies.  The  importance  of  these  home  indus- 
tries is  appreciated  by  the  professional  and  lay  people  throughout 
the  land;  their  importance  to  the  municipal,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

Apart  from  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of 
gooas  shall  be  maintained  in  order  that  such  American  industries 
shall  continue  to  live,  we  further  protest  against  favoritism  to  the 
foreign  interests  of  free  entry,  which  foreign  interests  neither  pay 
our  taxes  in  times  of  peace  nor  fight  our  battles  in  times  of  war. 

The  amendments  sought  introduce  the  terms  "apparatus,  appli- 
ances, and  preparations,  which  can  be  interpreted  to  include  all  the 
medical  and  surgical  manufactures  heretofore  mentioned. 

We  would,  however,  offer  no  objections  to  such  amendment  of 
paragraph  638  of  the  present  tariff  law  as  would  permit  the  entry  free 
of  duty  ol  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instru- 
ments, and  preparations  not  made  in  this  country,  for  hospitals 
devoted  to  giving  treatment  free  to  those  patients  unable  to  pay 
therefor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Seaburt  &  Johnson, 
S.  C.  Lewis,  Secretary. 


BEIEF  PBESEFTED  BT  TBE  AMEBICAIT  SUBOICAL  TBADE 
ASSOCIATION  PBOTESTINO  AGAINST  BEMOVAL  OF  DXJTT 
FBOM  SUBQICAL  INSTBUILENTS. 

DETBorr,  MiOH.,  February  9, 1909. 

COMMITTEB  ON   WaTB  AND  MeANS, 

Wa^hxTigtonj  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  This  association  has  been  in  existence  eight  years 
and  has  for  its  aims  improving  the  quality,  maintaining  a  uniformity 
of  surgical  instruments,  reforming  abuses,  correcting  quality  and 
designs  and  standardizing  the  same,  and  generally  advancing  the 
interest  of  the  trade  in  surgical  instruments  and  physicians'  supplies 
in  the  United  States.  More  advancement  has  been  made  since  this 
organization  was  started  than  ever  before  in  the  same  period. 

Therefore,  as  an  association  we  most  respectfully  protest  against 
the  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  638  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

First.  Members  of  this  association  employ  many  thousands  in  the 
manufacture  of  sui^cal  instruments,  appliances^  and  preparations 
as  outlined  in  the  amendment,  and  we  reel  certain  by  bringing  this 
matter  before  your  honorable  body  you  will  see  our  rights  and  not 
throw  all  the  people  engaged  in  this  line  of  trade  out  of  business. 

Second.  We  have  found  it  difficult  to  advance  this  business  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  market.  We  can  not  compete  in  wages,  as 
they  are  more  than  double  in  this  country  what  is  paid  for  hke  work 
in  Europe;  and  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  practically 
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annihilate  our  industry,  together  with  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
in  this  country  to  create  and  market  the  advanced  ideas  of  t&  med- 
ical profession;  and  while  we  are  engaged  in  earning  an  honorable 
livehhood,  there  is  no  other  industry  that  can  boast  more  than  we 
can,  as  all  our  manufactured  products  are  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
himianity. 

Third.  They  are  largely  used  by  hospitals,  surgeons,  physicians, 
and  the  public,  and  many  of  our  products,  such  as  dressings,  are  pre- 
pared on  a  larger  scale  in  this  country  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  have  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  we  can  only  look  upon  this  amendment  as  a  discrimina- 
tion, wholly  unfair,  for  a  class  such  as  is  represented  by  hospitals  to 
expect  favors  in  the  way  of  professional  duties,  as  against  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  dealer,  who  expends  his  time  and  contributes 
his  capital  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  hospital  and  surgeon. 

Fourth.  Should  your  honorable  body  recommend  the  entry  of 
goods  duty  free,  according  to  the  elastic  terms  used  by  the  hospital 
association,  it  would  compel  every  manufacturer,  every  dealer,  to 
change  his  avocation,  and  it  would  stimulate  this  industry  in  other 
countries,  principally  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  supply  tne  American  markets  with  their  present  facilities  in 
times  of  peace;  therefore,  what  would  be  done  in  times  of  war  with  no 
surgical  instruments  and  no  surgical  dressings,  appliances,  or  utensils 
manufactured  in  America? 

Fifth.  The  removal  of  45  per  cent  duty  on  surgical  instruments  to 
asylums,  hospitals,  sanitariums,  and  other  institutions  would  throw 
out  of  emplovment  many  thousands  of  wage-earners.  The  loss  would 
far  exceed  tne  gain  that  the  hospitals  seek  through  this  removal  of 
the  duty,  as  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  poor  would  be  benefited. 

Sixth.  Hospitals  are  business  institutions,  and  while  they  aim  at 
and  do  philanthropic  work  this  percentage  of  philanthropic  work  is 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

Seventh.  Many  hospitals  are  endowed,  not  with  German  money 
but  with  American  capital,  and  usually  donors  of  large  amounts  of 
money  to  hospitals  malce  provision  for  charity  work,  wmch  is  the  plea 
used  by  the  hospitals  to  secure  this  reduction.  American  hospitals 
endowed  with  Ainerican  money  by  liberal  American  citizens  should 
be  patriotic  enough  to  lend  their  aid,  encouragement,  and  patronage 
to  American  industry. 

Eighth.  The  means  do  not  justify  the  end.  A  much  laiger  propor- 
tion of  our  American  people  would  suffer  by  being  thrown  out  of 
employment  than  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction. 

I^inth.  Besides,  the  proposed  amendment  is  a  discrimination  against 
the  American  manufacturer  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer 
who  does  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  country 
nor  to  the  paying  of  the  taxes  by  which  many  of  our  public  institu- 
tions are  maintained,  and  it  would  be  a  specific  discrimination  against 
a  weak  and  growing  industry  in  this  coimtry. 

Tenth.  Gynecology  had  its  start  in  America  through  Dr.  J. 
Marion  Sims,  and  the  inventions  of  his  instruments  to  suit  nis  opera- 
tions. These  are  now  used  the  world  over,  and  our  industry  has  not 
had  enough  protection  so  as  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country 
and  export  them  from  America;  but  we  are  compelled  to  import 
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them  for  the  want  of  stifficient  and  low-priced  labor.    In  other 
words  we  can  not  compete,  at  double  the  wages,  with  Germany. 

Eleventh.  Surgical  mstruments  are  manufactured  very  largely  by 
Germans  in  their  own  homes,  where  father,  mother,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters all  help  in  making  their  living.  In  America  the  mechamcs 
desire  well-equipped  factories  with  all  the  modem  conveniences.  All 
this  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Twelfth.  Nothing  is  dearer  to  any  human  being  than  his  own  life, 
and  as  our  semiprofession  aims  to  create  and  manufacture  all  the 
known  means  of  prolonging  life,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  we  should 
not  depend  upon  a  foreign  nation. 

Finally,  as  individuals  and  as  an  association,  we  enter  our  solemn 
protest  against  any  change  or  amendment  to  the  present  tariff  law  as 
applied  to  paragraph  638. 

J.  L.  Habtz, 
President  American  Surgical  Trade  Association, 

Composing  a  Membership  of  Two  Hundred. 

This  memorial  is  indorsed  by  the  following: 
The  Justrite  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Victor  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  III. 
George  Ermold  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  J.  Penfold  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Charles  Lentz  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  V.  Willis  &  Co.,  Philadelnhia,  Pa. 
The  Valzahn  Company,  Philadelpnia,  Pa. 

The  Physicians  Supply  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gemriff  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edw.  A.  Merkel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jos.  C.  Ferguson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Schneider  &  Allen  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  C.  Frye,  Portland,  Me. 
Max  Wocher  &  Son  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
Wardle  Brothers,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Dutro  &  Hewitt,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
William  Eisen.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Woodard-Clarfe  Company,  Portland,  Oreg. 
William  Hatteroth,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Powers  &  Anderson  (Incorporated),  Richmond,  Va. 
F.  H.  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. 
Becton,  Dickinson  Company,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
McKee  Surgical  Instrument  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Physicians  Supply  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J.  E.  Hanger,  Washington,  D.  C. 
H.  D.  Caputain,  Chicago,  111. 
Truax,  Greene  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Globe  ManufacturingCompany,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Scheidel- Western  X-Kay  Coil  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Codman  &  Shurtleff,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blees-Moore  Instrument  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 
Sharp  &  Smith,  Chicago,  111. 
Sp^ar-MaiBhaU  Company,  Chicago,  lU.  o,i„ed  by  GoOQie 
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CHABLES  HEBEB   CLASK,  OF  COVSHOHOCEElf,  PA.,  PBOTESTS 
AGAINST  DUTT-FBEE  ADHISSIOIT  OF  SUBGIGAL  SUPPLIES. 

CoNSHOHOCKEN,  Pa.,  February  10,  1909. 
CoMHirnBB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Vfashingionf  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers — probably  the  largest  in  the 
world— of  supplies,  appliances,  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  hospitals, 
surgeons,  orclinary  physicians,  and  amicted  people. 

We  make  for  these  interests  many  million  yards  of  absorbent  and 
medicated  gauze  a  year,  many  miUion  pounds  of  absorbent  and  medi- 
cated cotton,  and  the  foUowmg  appliances:  Surgical  Ugatures,  adhe- 
sive plasters,  metallic  splints,  cauteries,  hypodermic  syringes,  cathe- 
ters, trusses,  and  physicians'  thermometers  m  great  quantities. 

We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  protest  against  the  petition  addressed 
to  your  honorable  body  asking  that  '*  medical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, appliances,  and  apparatus''  imported  by  and  for  the  use  of 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  We  protest,  further,  against  any  reduction  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  such  articles  by  the  existing  tariff  law,  and 
we  protest  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  words  '* appliances  and  apparatus"  ernployed  in  the  said 

Eetition  are  not  words  of  precision.  They  are  indemiite  and  obscure, 
ut  far-reaching.  Under  any  usual  interpretation  of  the  customs 
law  they  could  be  made  to  cover  and  include  practically  every  article 
produced  in  our  factories.  We  are  confident  that  the  result  would' 
DC  the  complete  destruction  of  our  great  business  unless  we  should  at 
once  reduce  the  wages  of  all  our  work  people  (about  2,000  in  number) 
to  the  German  level. 

Second.  What  that  level  is,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
wa^es  paid  in  our  mills  and  in  European  mills  engaged  in  a  similar 
business,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  while  we  pav  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  day  to  a  female  weaver  in  our  gauze  mill,  tne  best  wage 
in  Europe  for  such  a  worker,  as  we  are  informed,  is  64  cents.  A  larger 
difference  appears  in  the  wages  paid  in  other  departments,  accordmg 
to  the  available  evidence. 

Many  girls  in  our  mills  earn  from  $10  to  $14  per  week,  which  is,  we 
believe,  much  more  than  male  workmen  earn  in  German  nulls  making 
similar  appliances. 

But  even  with  the  wages  cut  to  European  rates  the  higher  cost  of 
many  of  the  materials  in  this  country  would  still  put  us  at  disadvan- 
tage with  European  competitors  unaer  free  trade. 

Third.  The  tnings  we  make  are  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 
Many  of  them — ligatures,  for  example — ^require  scientific  knowledge, 
accurately  and  with  most  scrupulous  carefulness  applied. 

We  have  that  knowledge.  We  employ  highly  skilled  men  to  direct 
the  operations.  Our  factories  and  work  people  are  kept  in  condi- 
tions of  positive  cleanliness.  We  have  learned  and  we  practice  the 
rules  governing  the  preparation  of  aseptic  goods  for  use  oy  surgeons 
and  hospitals. 

We  are  in  constant  communication  and  cooperation  with  the  best 
surgeons  and  physicians  in  the  country,  expenmenting  for  them  and 
having  them  experiment  for  us,  and  we  spare  no  expense,  no  trouble, 
no  cost  of  research  or  inauiry,  to  give  to  the  medical  pjDpfessipn  the 
best  that  science  can  produce.  Digitized  by  CiOOgTc 
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To  this  end,  for  example,  we  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  catgut, 
because  all  imported  catgut  is  more  or  less  infected  and  can  with 
difficulty  be  completely  sterilized  for  operations  upon  the  human 
body.  We  sterilize  it  finally  and  completely  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing it. 

We  are  confident  that  if  the  door  shall  be  opened  wide  for  the 
importation  of  this  and  other  materials  for  surgeons  there  will  be  a 
death  penalty  for  multitudes,  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
Americans. 

No  European  manufacturer,  we  positively  declare,  has  done  so 
much  as  American  manufacturers  have  done  to  cany  toward  the 
safety  point,  in  preparation  of  surgical  appliances  and  apparatus,  the 
methods  demanded  by  advanced  modern  science. 

Fourth.  We  ask  you  to  consider  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nation  that  factories  making  these  articles  in  large  quantities  should 
be  encouraged  and  maintained  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  suffering  of  the  southern  armies  during  the  civil  war 
because  of  lack  of  a  supply  of  just  these  necessaries  will  be  remem- 
bered. We  may  have  a  war  with  the  very  nations  upon  which  we 
may,  if  our  own  productive  forces  shall  be  paralyzed,  be  dependent 
for  such  supplies.  In  war  time  the  ability  to  procure  at  once  and  in 
abundance  tne  things  made  in  our  factories  will  be  as  important  as  to 
have  access  to  supplies  of  gunpowder. 

Fifth.  We  make  no  objection  to,  but  on  the  contrary  would  wel- 
come, such  amendment  of  paragraph  638  in  the  present  tariff  law 
as  would  permit  hospitals  conducted  upon  a  benevolent  basis  to 
obtain  free  entry  of  pnilosophical  and  scientific  apparatus  not  made 
in  this  country. 

Sixth  and  finally.  None  of  our  prices  are  imreasonable.  There  is 
sharp  home  competition  which  makes  extortion  impossible.  Because 
we  recognize  that  hospitals  are  maintained  in  the  interest  of  suffering 
humanity  we  are,  and  long  have  been,  supplying  to  them  our  products 
at  low  and  practically  nominal  prices,  little  above  cost. 

Chas.  Hebeb  Clabk. 

(For  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  J.  EUwood 
Lee  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.) 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

pParagraph  193.] 

EVAH  ABTHUB  LEIGH,  IMPOBTEB,  OF  BOSTOlf,  MASS.,  SUBMITS 
STATEMEITT  BELATIVE  TO  FOBEIOlf  LABOB. 

232  SuMNEB  Stbeet,  Boston,  Mass.,  January  26, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

OJiairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representa;tives,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sib:  Since  my  attorneys,  Messrs.  Searle  &  Pillsbuiy,  filed 
brief  on  duty  on  textile  machinery,  I  have  received  information  from 
English  builders  as  to  the  American  manufacturers'  statement  that 
dunng  the  life  of  the  present  tariff  wages  have  decreased  in  England 
while  they  have  increased  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  the  United 
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States.  My  correspondent  states  positively  that  since  1897  wages  in 
the  textile  machinery  industry  have  increased  15  per  cent  and  over 
and  the  cost  of  material  has  mcreased  more  than  10  per  cent.  The 
American  manufacturers'  statement  as  to  decrease  in  English  wa^es 
is  not  only  false  and  misleading,  but  is  proven  so  by  the  list  of  Ens^h 
wages  submitted  with  their  statement  of  November  25,  1908.  This 
list  covers  the  period  from  1890  to  1903,  and  shows  ai^  increase  in  all 
lines.  Further,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  in  1897  the  American  builders 
claimed  that  labor  was  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  this  country, 
and  asked  that  the  duty  be  advanced  from  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent 
to  offset  difference  between  English  and  Amencan  labor  cost.  They 
now  claim  that  labor  is  50  per  cent  of  the  American  total  cost,  and  also 
claim  that  since  1897  wages  have  increased  20  per  cent,  but  still  main- 
tain that  45  per  cent  will  offset  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between 
England  and  America.  This  certainly  shows  that  the  American 
manufacturers  are  reducing  the  labor  cost  in  the  face  of  an  advance  in 
wages  amounting  to  20  per  cent. 
Having  decid^  in  1897  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  afforded  ample 

(protection  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  American  manufacturer  when 
abor  cost  was  75  per  cent,  how  can  they  consistently  ask  for  the  same 
rate  while  admittmg  that  the  labor  cost  is  25  per  cent  less  than  in 
1893  to  18971  If  the  truth  could  be  learned,  it  would  show  that  the 
labor  cost  in  American  textile  machine  shops  is  considerably  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  owing  to  the  improved  tools  used 
and  the  low  wages  paid. 

Under  a  45  per  cent  duty  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
import  English  machinery  at  anything  near  the  prices  accepted  by 
American  makers,  while  in  Canada,  where  I  sell  considerable  machin- 
ery, the  American  builders  are  constantly  supplying  machinery  at 
a  lower  price  than  I  can  accept. 

An  American  machine  builder  recently  sold  to  a  mill  in  Canada 
500  or  600  looms  at  33  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  of  similar  looms 
made  in  England;  other  American  machines  are  quoted  as  low,  and 
lower  than  me  English,  yet  both  countries  pay  10  per  cent  duty  in 
Canada.  This  shows  now  much  protection  the  American  textile 
machinery  industry  really  needs.  As  to  prices  in  the  United  States, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  miport  a  carding  engine  at  less  than  $650,  yet 
the  American  builders  are  constantly  selling  at  $450  and  under,  and 
other  machines  in  the  same  proportion. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Evan  Akthur  Leigh. 


TIN  CANS  AND  BOXES. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

THE  AHEBICAir  GAIT  GGHPAIST,  NEW  TOBE  GITT,  THUfES  AD- 
DITIONAL PBOTECTION  NEGESSABT  FOR  MAEEBS  OF  TIN 
CANS  AND  SIMILAB  GONTAINEBS. 

New  York  Citt,  February  16, 1909. 
YfATiQ  AND  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington^  Z>.  (7. 
Gentlemen  :  The  present  tariff  on  tin  cans,  boxes,  and  containers 
falls  far  short  of  protecting  the  American  manufacturer  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor  abroad  as  compared 
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with  the  same  costs  in  the  United  States.  This  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  framers  of  the  present  law  was  doubtless  due  more  to  the  inat- 
tention of  the  manufacturers  of  this  line  of  goods  than  any  purpose 
to  discriminate  against  this  particular  industry^  and  the  reason  or  the 
failure  of  the  manufacturers  to  properly  present  their  claims  at  the 
time  the  laM^  was  enacted  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  time  of  that  enactment  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter 
there  were  no  important  importations  of  these  packages. 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years,  however,  quite  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  this  country  in  imported  packages  of  the  kind  described. 
Importations  are  becoming  large  and  alarmingly  frequent,  and  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  are  powerless  under  the  present  law  to 
prevent  them  or  their  rapid  increase.  Tin  plate  can  be  bought  abroad 
for  $2.70  per  base  box  of  112  sheets  14  by  20,  100-pound  oasis,  and 
present  IJ  cents  per  pound  duty  is  eauivalent  to  a  65  per  cent  ad 
valorem  rate,  while  these  packages  of  wnich  tin  plate  constitutes  from 
90  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the  material  but  30  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  are  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valoreia.  Under 
the  present  law,  therefore,  American  labor  employed  in  making  these 
packages  is  inadequately  protected,  since  the  duty  on  the  imported 
packages  is  less  than  on  the  material  from  which  they  are  made.  On 
plain  packages  the  percentage  of  labor  necessary  to  produce  $1  worth 
of  goods  is  on  an  average  of  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  while 
on  decorated  packages  the  percentage  of  labor  is  up  to  55  per  cent, 
varying  with  the  number  of  printings,  and  it  is  plamly  evident  that 
the  duty  on  the  plainest  package  should  exceed  tixat  on  tin  plate  and 
a  proper  schedule  give  an  increased  and  greater  duty  on  packages 
where  labor  constitutes  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  cost.  On 
lithographed  or  decorated  tin  packages  the  position  of  the  •manufac- 
turer is  similar  to  that  of  a  manufacturer  of  lithographed  paper  or 
cardboard  work,  and  assuming  that  paper  and  cardboard  are  worth 
about  the  same  in  foreign  countries  as  here  as  much  protection  above 
the  duty  on  tin  plate  as  the  whole  protection  given  on  lithographed 
paper  or  cardboard  is  justified.  The  foreign  labor  conditions  of  which 
and  the  necessity  for  revision  of  the  present  law  are  set  forth  in  a 
brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  has 
been  filed  with  your  conunittee. 

We  attach  affidavit  of  Mr.  Felix  Eberhart,  a  German-American 
who  is  as  familiar  with  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  as  in  America, 
showing  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  on  this  line  of  manufac- 
ture is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  American  cost.  We  submit  his  com- 
parative schedule  showii^  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
and  Gennanj  for  the  different  classes  or  labor  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lithographed  tin  packages,  and  we  also  submit  estimate 
of  costs  here  and  in  Germany  for  decorated  or  lithographed  tin 
packages  which  are  now  being  imported. 

Another  factor  of  importance  to  be  considered  in  establishing 
proper  protection  to  the  American  industry  is  the  capital  invested 
m  the  United  States  and  abroad  to  secure  the  same  volume  and 
character  of  output.  The  machinery  employed  in  the  production 
of  these  packages  is  to  a  great  extent  special,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  such  machinery  can  be  bougnt  in  England  and  Germanv 
for  a  very  much  lower  price  than  here — in  many  instances  enoi^ 
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lower  to  justify  purchase  abroad  and  the  payment  of  freight  and  46 
per  cent  duty. 

Importations  of  filled  containers  may  now  be  made  at  varying 
rates  of  duty,  determined  entirely  by  the  nature  of  their  contents. 
For  instance:  A  package  filled  with  crackers  is  chaiged  with  the 
same  duty  as  crackers  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  same 
style  and  quality  of  package  filled  with  tea  can  be  imported  free  of 
duty.  This  induces  the  packing  of  these  goods  abroad  in  containers 
which  cost  less  than  American-made  goods,  and  which,  under  the 
existing  method  of  classification,  are  entered  at  less  than  the  regular 
duty  of  45  per  cent  on  containers,  per  se. 

It  is  asked  that  the  duty  on  tin  boxes,  cans,  and  containers  shall 
be  fixed  as  follows: 

First.  A  specific  duty  on  the  weight  of  the  packages  which  shall 
be  not  less  tnan  20  per  cent  more  per  pound  than  the  duty  levied  on 
tin  plates,  the  additional  percentage  being  added  to  cover  the  waste 
in  manufacturing  the  package  from  tin  plate.  This  specific  duty 
will  but  fairly  protect  the  American  manufacturer  in  respect  to  the 
principal  matenal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  packages,  which 
IS  tin  plate. 

Second.  In  addition  to  the  specific  duty  as  stated,  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  40  per  cent  on  plain  tin  packages,  65  per  cent  on  lithographed 
or  decorated  packages  in  less  than  six  printmgs,  and  90  per  cent  on 
decorated  pacKaffes  of  six  or  more  printing. 

These  proposea  rates  wiU  barely  protect  the  American  manufacturer 
and  allow  the  present  rates  paid  labor  to  the  extent,  first,  difference 
in  cost  of  material;  second,  difference  in  cost  of  labor;  third,  difference 
in  investment  allowing  the  same,  and  a  moderate  rate  of  profit  to 
home  and  foreign  manufacturers. 
Respectfully, 

American  Can  Company, 
By  F.  RunoLPH,  Vice-President. 
A.  J.  Marouse, 
Assistant  Oeneral  Sales  Agent. 


Exhibit  A. 

Estimate  of  costs  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany /or  decorated  or  lithographed  tin 
packages  which  are  now  being  imported. 


Till  color  boxes 

Tin  ciearette  boxes  printed  in  six  colors 

Tin  talcum  powder  boxes  printed  in  seven  colors- 
Tin  tobacco  Doxes  printed  in  six  colors 


Exhibit  B. 

Btatb  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  M.- 
Felix Eberhart,  being  duly  Bwom,  deposes  and  sasrs:  I  reside  in  Harrsion,  N.J.  I 
was  bom  in  Wurttembeiig,  Gennany,  and  am  43  years  of  age.  I  have  resided  in  thia 
country  twenty-six  years.  I  have  prepared  the  following  average  comparative 
schedule,  showinfi;  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  lithographed  tin  packages,  as 
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near  as  I  could  ascertain  the  same  from  observation  when  I  was  in  Germany  three 
years  ago.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  same  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  at  that  time. 


Amfiricannte 
par  week. 


German  rats 
per  week. 


LUkographing. 

8tooe  grtaideri 

Lithogrephera,  Including  transDaners  and  pressmen 

Engravers 

Feeders 

Flyers... 

Appreotloes •• 

Ooatinff-^maehine  operakont. 
Feeder  and  flyer 

Uanufaetvrtng  labor, 
Foienian.. .•••••••••• 


Sl&OMl&OO 

2a  00- 25.00 

25i00-35.00 

9.00-  13.00 

0.00-    &00 

4.00-    &00 


&00-    9.00 
I&OO-SSlOO 


HOO-16.00 
&  00- 10. 00 
0.00-12.00 
4.00- 4.  CO 
1.SQ-&W 
(•) 


2.00-8.00 

6.00-iaoo 


•  Nominal. 

Based  on  above  comparison  and  estimating  the  output  of  the  German  competitor 
to  be  the  same  as  the  American,  I  figure  the  German  labor  cost  to  be  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  American.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a  like  proportion 
holds  good  in  the  other  branches  of  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans. 

Feuz  Ebbbhart. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  1909. 
[seal.]  William  D.  Foster, 

Notary  Public^  New  York  County, 


TUNING  PINS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

TEE   AMEBICAH   MUSICAL    STJPPLT    COHPAIST,    JEBSET    CITT* 
SUGGESTS  SPECIFIC  EinTMEEATIOIT  OF  TUrnKG  PDTS. 

The  Amerioan  Musioal  Supply 

Company  of  New  Jersey, 

20-26  Morris  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  February  £7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ghairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Sib:  This  company  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tuning 
pins,  commonly  known  as  piano  tuning  pins  and  zither  tuning  pins  for 
the  past  twelve  years. 

Our  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  and  the  value  of  our  plant 
and  open  accounts  ranges  between  $50,000  and  $60,000.  We  average 
from  35  to  40  employees  on  our  pay  roll,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  boys 
and  girls  ranging  from  16  to  20  years,  and  the  balance  are  men. 
Our  average  pay  roll  is  upward  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

Our  concern  is  the  only  one  manufacturing  tuning  pins  in  this 
country.  We  are  in  competition  with  tuning  pins  which  are  manu- 
factured in  Germany.  Wiien  we  started  in  the  business  twelve  years 
a^o,  the  price  of  tuning  pins  ranged  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  per  thousand 
pins.    As  soon  as  our  competition  commenced  to  be  felt  the  price  was 
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gradually  reduced  until  at  the  present  time  it  ranges  from  $2.25  to 
$2.75  per  thousand  pins.  During  the  past  year  the  prices  of  the 
imported  pins  were  reduced  about  15  per  cent,  and  we  have  been 
obuged  to  accordingly  reduce  our  prices  m  order  to  meet  this  ruinous 
foreign  competition.  Judging  by  our  knowledge  of  the  prices  at 
whicn  tuning  pins  are  sold  m  Germany  and  other  European  countries, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  imported,  pins  are  greatly  undervalued. 
We  understand  that  these  pins  are  subject  to  duty  at  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  193  of  the  Dmgley  tariff  act.  • 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  state  that  the  cost  of  the  pins  manu- 
factured in  Germany  as  compared  with  ours,  all  expressed  in  United 
State 3  currency,  is  as  follows:  • 

Average  coH  per  1^000  pins,  all  8ize$. 


Oermany. 


United 
StataB. 


Raw  material  (wire) 10. 71 

Labor  cost,  inciudiiig  all  expenses .39 


SI. 
L24 


Total ,  l.IO 


2.82 


The  average  selling  price  for  the  past  six  months  in  the  United 
States  has  been  less  than  $2.50  per  1,000  pins.  Without  taking  into 
consideration  the  interest  on  our  investment,  ^ou  will  observe  from 
the  foregoing  figures  that  the  average  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture 
between  the  German  tuning  pins  and  our  own  is  about  $1.22  per 
thousand  pins.  This  difference  in  cost  is  principally  on  account  of 
labor,  tJie  German  labor  cost  being  less  than  one-third  of  ours.  We 
pay  more  in  this  country  in  weekly  wages  to  the  boys  and  girls  we 
employ  than  is  paid  in  the  German  factories  to  the  men  employed 
there;  and  to  the  men  employed  by  us,  all  of  whom  are  expenenced 
mechanics  and  good  workmen,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  three  times  as 
much  in  labor  as  is  paid  to  like  workmen  in  the  Grerman  factories. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  raw  material 
costs  us  on  the  average  50  per  cent  more  than  the  German  manufac- 
turers have  to  pay  for  theirs.  As  our  company  is  distinctly  an  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  employing  American  workmen,  using  only  American 
material,  we  claim  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  amount  of 
protection,  equivalent  at  least  to  the  difference  between  the  foreign 
cost  of  production  and  our  own^  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  undervaluation  is  very  easily  practiced  in  this  com- 
modity, we  respectfully  request  that  you  make  a  special  provision  in 
the  proposed  new  tanff  covering  tuning  pins. 

The  costs  mentioned  above  relate  only  to  tuning  pins^  blued,  bright, 
or  tinned.  Nickel-plated  pins,  which  are  used  to  a  hmited  extent, 
cost  about  75  per  cent  more  to  manufacture  both  in  Germany  and 
this  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
following  provision  be  included  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

Tuning  pina  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  for  pianos,  zithers,  or  other  similar  musical 
InstrumentB,  plain,  blued,  bright,  or  tinned,  $1.50  per  1,000  pins. 
All  of  the  foregoing,  nickel  plated,  $1  per  1,000  pins  extra. 

The  foregoing  provision  will  enable  us  to  continue  in  business  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  pin  manufacturers,  employing  low- 
priced  foreign  labor,  and  preserve  for  the  American  workman  now 
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employed  in  this  industry  the  reasonable  standard  of  wa^es  they  are 
now  receiving;  at  the  same  time  ovlj  a  fair  return  can  oe  obtained 
on  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business. 
During'  tne  past  twelve  years  since  we  have  been  engaged  in  this 
business  we  have  been  obliged  to  fight  very  hard  in  competition  with 
the  foreign  manufacturers  to  gain  a  foothold  and  establish  ourselves 
in  the  trade.  During  all  of  this  time  we  have  been  obliged  to  meet 
constantly  reducing  prices  until  at  the  present  time  the  foreign 
material  is  being  onered  in  this  country  at  figures  which,  on  many 
sizes  of  these  pins,  are  lower  than  our  cost.  We  feel  confident,  there- 
fore, that  yoiu*  committee  will  give  our  case  the  consideration  it 
deserves  and  grant  to  us  the  measure  of  protection  we  ask  for,  thus 
assuring  the  continuation  of  this  industry  in  this  coimtry. 
Respectfully, 

The  American  Musical  Supply  Compant. 
Per  F.  Hessmeb,  Secretary. 


BISMUTH. 

[Paragraph  495.] 

THE  XOVSANTO  CHEHICAL  WOBES,  ST.  LOXnS,  STTOOESTS  IfEW 
PABAOSAPH  TO  PROVIDE  FOB  DTTTT  OV  BISKTJTH. 

1800  South  Second  Street, 

St.  Louis,  February  22,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  brief  on  bismuth  we  filed  with  your 
committee  November  18,  1908,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  if  you  act  favorably  on  our  application  for  revision  on  the 
present  tariff  on  this  metal  there  is  an  opening  for  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  paragraph  we  proposed,  reading: 

Lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  containing  ninety-five  per  centum  lead  or  less,  two  and 
one-eighth  centa  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein:  Provided^  That  in  levying  and 
collecting  the  duty  on  lead,  duty  shall  also  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  duti- 
able material  contained  therein. 

We  therefore  suggest  the  following  to  replace  the  above  paragraph: 

Lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  containing  ninetv-five  per  centum  lead  or  less, per 

Sound  on  the  lead  contained  therein:  Provided,  That  in  levying  and  collecting  the 
uty  on  lead,  duty  shall  also  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  dutiable  material 
contained  therein:  Provided.  That  in  no  bullion  containing  bismuth  shall  such  bis- 
muth be  dutiable  unless  sucn  bismuth  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  seventy-five  per  centum 
of  said  bullion. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  give  our  application  for  a  duty  on 
bismuth  the  kmd  consideration  it  deserves,  oy  reason  of  the  fact  that 
if  a  duty  is  put  on  this  metal  it  can  not  possibly  affect  any  consumer 
by  reason  of  the  comparatively  small  quantities  in  which  it  is  con- 
sumed, and  it  will  have  the  eliect  of  building  up  a  new  industry  in 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  a  foreign  monopoly,  which  at  the  present 
time  exists,  as  stated  in  our  brief. 
Very  respectfully, 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  ^ 
Per  Jno.  F.  Qubbny,  President.       - 
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VARIOUS  METALS. 

THE  VntGIVIA  ELEGTBOLTTIC  OOHPAHT,  HEW  TOBE  OITT, 
STTOaESTS  RATES  FOB  ALTJHnrm,  BABIUX,  CALCITJM,  ICAO- 
HESITJM,  SODITJM,  AITD  POTASSITJM. 

99  Cedar  Street, 
New  York  City,  February  8,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Aluminum  is  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  8  cents  a 
pound.    Magnesium  is  on  the  free  list.    The  other  metals  are  subject 
presumably  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  uneniunerated  metals. 

The  Virginia  Electrolytic  Company  is  interested  as  an  actual  pro- 
ducer of  sodium  and  because  it  has  developed  processes  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  several  of  the  other  metals  including  aluminum,  which  pro- 
cesses with  minor  changes  are  appUcable  to  all. 
Two  of  the  metals,  aluminum  and  sodium,  are  now  very  largely 

E reduced  in  the  United  States.  These  industries  have  been  possible 
ecause  of  the  patents  of  Hall  and  Castner,  respectively,  which  pat- 
ents, both  American  and  forei^,  will  expire  shortly.  Also  because, 
in  the  case  of  sodium,  of  certam  international  trade  arrangements. 

The  ore  from  which  each  metal  is  made,  is  found  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  abroad,  and  so  far  competition  is  on  a  fairly  even 
basis. 

All  the  metals  are  best  produced  by  electrolytic  processes.  This 
is  expensive^  as  may  be  judged.from  the  fact  that  one  electrical  horse- 
power workmg  continuously  for  a  year  will  produce  from  200  pounds 
to  500  pounds  a  year,  according  to  the  metal. 

As  we  have  in  the  United  States  all  the  ores  needed,  and  water 
powers  to  supply  the  electricity  needed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
each  metal  will  be  produced  here,  provided  that  the  requisite  scien- 
tific skill  exists,  and  provided  also  tnat  a  reasonable  measure  of  tariff 
protection  is  granted. 

As  to  the  skill:  Hall  and  Castner,  who  invented  the  processes  for 
making  aluminum  and  sodium,  were  both  young  Americans  graduated 
in  our  technical  schools.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  electrochem- 
ical science  at  large  is  well  advanced  in  this  country  as  compared  with 
its  conditions  in  other  coimtries. 

As  to  the  protection  needed:  The  cost  of  ores,  as  already  stated, 
may  be  neglected,  the  cost  here  and  abroad  being  about  the  same. 

The  cost  of  electro-hydraulic  installations  is  greater  in  this  country 
because  of  the  higher  first  cost  of  turbine  wheels,  etc.,  and  of  dynamos 
and  electrical  appliances  at  large;  also  because  of  the  higher  heads  of 
water  available  m  the  European  countries  where » electro-hydraulic 
establishments  exist,  to  wit,  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Alpme  por- 
tions of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  lowest  figure  at  which  electrical  current  can  be  bought 
in  this  country  is  from  $12  to  $18  per  horsepower  per  year.  In  Europe 
it  can  be  bought  at  from  $7  to  $12. 

Presumably  the  cost  of  hke  installations  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe  will  continue  to  be  divei^ent  in  favor  of  Europe  so  long  as 
labor  is  lower  in  the  latter  and  so  long  as  the  supply  of  water  at  mgh 
heads  holds  out  there.    We  have  few  nigh  heads  m  this  country,  z 
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The  cost  of  labor:  We  are  advised  as  the  result  of  inquiries  in 
Europe  by  members  of  our  own  staff  that  common  labor  in  the  Alpine 
and  Scandinavian  districts  runs  from  40  to  70  cents  a  day.  In  our 
country  it  runs  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day.  Higher  grade  labor  is  more 
expensive  proportionately  with  us. 

Assummg  that  the  cost  of  electricity  is  50  per  cent  greater  in  the 
United  States  and  that  labor  is  50  per  cent  higher  (both  of  these 
figures  imderstate  the  actual  differences)  and  that  the  ores  or  mate- 
rials do  not  represent  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  cost 
(which  is  likely  to  be  true,  excepting  in  the  case  of  aluminum,  where 
the  cost  of  ore  may  be  40  per  cent),  all  on  the  basis  of  the  American 
cost,  it  is  obvious  that  duties  of  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  are 
needed  if  the  industries  are  to  be  permanently  conducted  in  our 
country.  Even  so,  the  outlook  for  American  plants  could  not  be 
considered  good,  if  one  left  out  of  view  certain  advantages  that. the 
home  producer  has  as  being  nearer  to  the  home  market,  the  belief 
that  manufacturing  costs  in  the  long  run  tend  to  equalize  themselves 
the  world  over,  and  the  hope  that  American  skill  is  likely  to  prove 
greater  and  American  labor  more  efficient  than  European  skill  and 
labor. 

The  Virginia  Electrolytic  Company  believes,  as  respects  the  metals 
in  question,  that  any  duty  decided  upon  should  be  specific,  not  ad 
valorem.  Its  reasons  for  this  belief  are  as  follows:  In  the  history 
of  metale  produced  by  chemical  and  electrolytic  methods  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  is  high  at  first  because  sales  are  limited  and  processes 
are  not  perfected.  Take,  for  instance,  aluminum;  it  sold  in  early 
years  at  $2  a  pound  or  more.  It  is  now  made  in  Europe  possibly 
for  11  cents  and  in  the  United  States  for  16  cents  per  pound.  A  duty 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  early  days  would  nave  imposed  a 
serious  burden  on  consumers.  The  actual  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  proven  high  enough  to  give  the  mdustry  a 
great  start  in  our  country.  Magnesium  is  another  instance.  It 
now  sells  in  Europe  for  SI  per  pound.  It  may  be  made  in  this 
country,  as  we  believe,  for  29  cents  a  pound.  So  long  as  the  Euro- 
peans keep  up  their  price,  obviously  American  producers  would 
need  no  duty.  When  they  get  their  cost  down  to  a  possible  17i 
cents,  obviously  American  producers  will  need  protection. 

In  all  the  special  metal  trades  continental  producers  have  now 
combinations  that  work  out  results  similar  to  our  so-called  trusts. 
These  combinations  are  effected  under  the  guise  of  selling  agencies. 
The  producers  unite  in  the  given  combinations.  Prices  are  made 
and  production  hmited,  if  need  be,  by  them.  Excess  supplies  are 
shipped  abroad  rather  than  thrown  on  the  home  market.  Our 
country  is  a  favorite  dumping  ground.  Obviously,  specific  duties 
rightly  based  will  be  more  just  to  consumers  and  to  producers,  under 
these  circumstances,  while  the  given  industries  are  young,  and  as 
well  in  the  time  when  production  and  competition  are  in  tne  stages 
of  more  perfect  development. 

In  the  following  table  we  place  the  approximate  ultimate  cost  of 
the  metals  named  in  this  country  and  the  approximate  ultimate 
cost  in  Europe. 
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In  the 
United 
BtatM. 

InSnroiw. 

fO.16 
.376 
.876 
.29 
.145 
.36 

10.11 

B  AfinTn 

.216 

CftloixiTQ 

.216 

MB^nnriuro r 

.175 

Bo<ilDin 

.006 

POtMSlUm  .    .                                                                                                                ,                       .                       .    r   r r        .   r  .   , 

.18 

These  fimires  are  based  on  cost  of  processes  now  in  use.  Of  course 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  metals  may  become  lower  hereafter  by  the 
development  of  better  processes. 

Taking  the  figures  of  present  cost,  it  may  be  that  the  existing  duty 
of  8  cento  a  pound  on  aluminum  could  be  safely  cut  down  to  6  cents. 
The  other  metals  should  bear  duty  as  follows  (no  allowance  being 
made  for  profit,  because  it  may  be  assumed  that  producers  on  both 
sides  will  not  sell  without  some  profit) : 

Barium 10.16 

Calcium 16 

Magnesium 116 

Potassium 08 

Sodium ; 05 

We  beheve  these  duties  would  be  just. 

We  beheve  also  that  the  metals  would  be  cheaper  to  American  con- 
sumers at  no  distant  date  if  these  duties  should  be  levied  than  other- 
wise, for  common  sense  teaches  and  experience  demonstrates  that 
merchandise  sells  lowest  in  our  coimtry  when  protection  is  hi^h 
enough  to  enable  our  people  to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  tne 
given  article,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  duties  are  not  made  so 
ni^h  as  to  encourage  combinations. 

It  remains  to  say  that  all  of  the  industries  named  call  for  heavy 
outlays  of  capital.  The  cost  of  an  installation  to  make  a  metal  that 
yields  one-half  of  a  pound  per  horsepower  per  day  is,  say,  $150.  To 
produce  1  ton  a  day  would  call  for  a  plant  costing  $160,  multiplied  by 
4,000  equals  $600,000.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  the  eiven  manufacturer  owns  his  own  hydro-electnc  installa- 
tion, which  at  $150  per  horsepower  is  cheaper  than  to  pay  the  usual 
rate  of  $15  a  year  for  electric  current. 

All  the  industries  named  are  large  consumers  of  labor  proportion- 
atelj  to  value  of  output,  as  well  as  very  heavy  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity. As  they  may  be  established  at  points  where  electric  current 
has  no  other  market,  their  usefulness  in  giving  employment  to  labor 
which  would  have  few  opportunities  otherwise  is  manifest.  Trans- 
portation facilities  of  course  are  needed,  but  they  often  exist  in 
districts  remote  from  centers  of  population  and  in  mountain  territory 
where  agriculture  even  presents  no  attractions. 

The  metals  named  are  important  elements  in  commercial  enter- 

E rises.  The  uses  of  aluminum  are  well  known.  Magnesium  will 
ecome  almost  equally  important.  Sodium  is  used  in  making 
cyanide,  which  material  has  given  a  great  influx  to  the  production  of 
precious  metals.  Calcium  is  likely  to  have  important  uses  in  the 
production  of  high-grade  steel.  Barium  has  various  uses.  Potas- 
sium may  be  used  along  the  same  lines  as  sodium.     In  our  struggle 
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for  a  standing  in  manufactures  and  commerce  we  can  not  afford  to 
neglect  them. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Virginia  Electrolitio  Co., 
By  Geo.  F.  Seward,  President. 


ANTIMONY  ORE. 

[Paragraph  476.] 

HOV.  JOSEPH  H.  DlXOXr,  SEVATOR,  BEGOlCMEimS  THE  IMPOSI- 
TION OF  A  PBOTECTIVE  DTTTT  OV  ANTIMOITT  OBE. 

March  11,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washingtouj  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  had  intended  before  this  brining  to  the 
attention  of  the  RepubUcan  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  what  seems  to  me  an  important  item  that  should 
:o  in  the  new  tariff  schedules.     I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  have  a 
uty  on  antimony  ore  included  in  the  tariff  bill  that  will  be  reported 
by  you  to  the  House. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  mining  men  in  the  West,  I  wish 
to  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  present  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  tariff  schedule  as  it  affects  the  production  of  antimony  in 
the  United  States.  While  the  present  tariff  law  provides  for  a  duty 
of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  antimony  metal,  it 

E laces  antimony  ores  on  the  free  hst.  The  result  of  this  arrangement 
as  been  that  practically  no  antimony  metal  is  being  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  our  own  ores,  99  per  cent  of  the  metal  produced 
here  being  made  from  the  cheap  ores  imported  from  Asia,  Turkey, 
Germany,  and  Mexico. 

The  importations  of  antimony  ore  of  recent  years,  in  pounds,  has 
been  as  follows: 

1904 2,409,897 

19a5 2,087,136 

1906 1,759,295 

1907 3,053,082 

1908 1,682,774 

The  importations  of  the  metal  during  this  time,  in  pounds,  has 
been: 

19at 3,930,879 

1905 4,523,281 

1906 7,091,318 

1907 8,810,197 

1908 8,046,116 

The  value  of  the  importations  during  these  years  in  ore  and  metal 
has  been  as  follows: 

1904 1247,700 

1905 363,286 

1906 849,285 

1907 2,132,366 

"^^ ^^..^t^Goi  764,461 
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The  entire  antimony  trade  is  now  controlled  by  one  house,  the 
mother  house,  Cookson  &  Co.^  being  in  England,  and  their  house  in 
the  United  States,  I  think,  is  Halls  Brothers  &  Co.  The  United 
States  factory,  where  the  imported  ore  is  manufactured  into  the  metal 
is  on  Staten  Island,  an  establishment  formerly  owned  by  Mathison  & 
Co.,  who  were  forced  to  sell  to  the  Endish  outfit  or  tie  crushed  by 
them.  As  the  matter  now  stands  in  the  United  States,  this  one  outfit, 
with  the  metal  protected  by  a  tariff  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  buys  no  ore  in  the  United  States,  but  imports  it  from  Asia, 
Mexico,  and  the  countries  above  mentioned,  where  the  ore  is  mined 
with  labor  that  is  paid  not  over  25  cents  per  day.  The  sharpest  com- 
petition for  the  American  antimony  comes  from  Japan  and  China. 
The  importations  of  antimony  ore  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  Ugnate; 
that  is,  the  crude  antimony  sulphide  is  reduced  to  a  matte  containing 
about  65  per  cent  of  antimony,  the  balance  sulphur  and  some  arsenic 
and  iron. 

Against  these  half-finished  concentrates  made  by  Chinese  or. 
Japanese  or  Mexican  labor  the  American  mines  are  in  urgent  need  of 
protection. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
antimony  market  has  made  the  price  of  the  metal  in  this  country  most 
erratic,  ranging  from  10  cents  m  1902  to  25  cents  in  1906  ana  1907, 
and  about  16  cents  in  1908.  The  Russian-Japanese  war  was  the 
cause  for  the  great  rise  in  price  during  1906-7,  antimony  being  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  fixed  ammunition,  and  the  Kussian- 
Japanese  war  creating  a  tremendous  demand  for  the  metal  during 
that  conflict. 

Antimony  is  chiefly  used  in  the  production  of  babbitt  metal,  as  an 
alloy  with  lead  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  hard  kinds  of  lead  pipe, 
for  hard  lead  for  fixed  ammunition  and  shrapnel  and  for  type  metal. 
It  is  also  largely  used  as  a  coloring  matter  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain. 

The  present  tariff  schedule  operates  most  effectively  to  create  an 
absolue  trust  in  the  antimony  metal  market  in  the  United  States.  A 
more  perfect  schedule  could  not  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  whole  antimony  trade  into  the  hands  of  one  outfit  than 
nas  been  done  by  the  present  schedules,  putting  the  duty  on  metal 
and  allowing  the  free  importation  of  the  ore  anamatte. 

CAN     THE     UNITED    STATES     FUKNISH    ANTIMONY    ABUNDANTLY    AND 
CHEAPLY  FROM   ns   OWN   MINES? 

The  Asiatic  and  Mexican  importers  of  antimony  ore  and  the  con- 
cern controlling  the  antimonv  metal  in  the  United  States  will  possibly 
say  "no."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  antimony  ores  are  scattered  in  wide 
profusion  in  large  deposits  all  over  the  Rocky  Moimtain  States; 
immense  bodies  of  antimony  ores  are  foimd  in  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Montana,  CaUfomia,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Arkansas,  and  Alaska. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  Reports  for  1906  and  1907 
show  in  detail  the  location  of  the  different  deposits  of  antimony 
through  the  Rocky  Moimtain  States.  Millions  of  tons  of  antimony 
ore  are  in  sight  ready  for  extraction  and  shipment  in  a  dozen  different 
States,  but  it  is  impossible  to  successfully  mine  and  ship  this  ore^to 
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market  in  competition  with  Asiatic  and  Mexican  ore  that  is  mined 
with  a  wage  scale  of  25  cents  per  day  as  against  $3.50  per  day  paid  in 
aU  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  West. 

The  same  argument  that  puts  lead  ore^  iron  ore,  and  zinc  ore  on 
the  protected  fist  appUes  with  equal  force  to  antimony  ore.  The 
present  tariff  schedules  place  a  duty  on  granite,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone of  12  cents  per  ciibic  foot;  on  marble  65  cents  per  cubic  foot; 
mica,  6  cents  per  pound;  iron  ore,  40  cents  per  ton;  lead  ore,  IJ  cents 
per  pound. 

In  fact  antimony  ore  is  about  the  only  metal  that  is  found  in  large 
(juantities  suflBcient  to  cover  the  demand  for  all  commercial  purposes 
in  the  United  States  on  which  a  tariff  duty  is  not  levied  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  home  market. 

A  small  duty  placed  upon  antimony  ore,  retaining  the  duty  on  the 
antimoinr  metal,  would  immediately  result  in  the  mining  within  the 
United  States  of  all  the  antimony  now  used  in  this  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  during  the 
year  1907,  the  last  year  when  imports  were  at  a  normal  condition, 
that  $2,097,285  was  paid  to  foreign  producers  of  antimony  ores  and 
metal,  which  should  have  been  paid  to  our  own  miners  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  most  respectfully  urge  upon  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  importance  of  remedying  present  con- 
ditions in  this  particular  line  or  business. 

The  10  States  of  the  Rockv  Moimtain  coimtiy  in  which  antimony 
is  found  are  nearly  all  Republican  States.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  immediate  beneficial  results  from  a  protective  tariff  policy  to 
the  people  of  these  States  is  the  duty  levied  on  wool,  hides,  coal,  and 
lead.  On  behalf  of  these  people  I  ask  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  RepubUcan  members  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  to 
the  end  that  antimonjr  metal  and  ore  shall  receive  the  same  consid- 
eration in  the  new  tariff  schedules  as  shall  be  accorded  to  lead  and 
zinc,  as  the  duty  on  the  metal  without  a  corresponding  dutv  on  the 
antimony  ores  simply  results  in  putting  the  whole  control  in  the 
hands  of  one  companv  and  preventing  the  building  up  of  what  should 
be  one  of  the  profitable  industries  of  the  West. 

Our  people  nave  so  few  products  that  are  protected  at  this  time 
that  this  would  be  an  added  inducement  to  continue  in  the  faith  that 
we  all  befieve  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jos.  M.  Dixon. 
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LOSSES  IN  LUMBER  BUSINESS. 

THE  MISSOUBI  LTJHBEB  AND  HIHIlfa  COHPANT,  OEAlTOIir,  HO., 
SUBMITS  STATEHEFT  SHOWnTG  THE  NET  BESXJLTS  OF  ITS 
BUSINESS  FOB  ONE  YEAB. 

Gbandin,  Mo.,  February  2,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meam^  Committeej 

Waahmgionj  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  you  have  some  evidence  and  copies  of  pay  rolls 
from  the  Missouri  Lumber  and  Mining  Company,  I  want  to  mclose 
you  a  statement  of  our  business  for  1908.  It  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  bfeen  wholly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  although  in  the 
year  1897  we  only  made  $5,000  for  our  total  profit  and  interest  on 
half  a  million  dollars  of  capital.  This  last  year,  1908,  we  have  lost 
the  interest  on  our  capital  and  S34,000  besides. 

I  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  to  send  an  expert  to 
examine  our  books  and  to  examine  the  books  of  other  lumber  manu- 
facturers, and  Mr.  Herbert  Eiiox  Smith  has  promised  to  send  out 
some  men  for  this  purpose  in  a  few  days. 

I  know  that  you  have  worked  hard  and  are  tired,  but  these  facts 
are  important  and  in  the  interest  of  forest  conservation  and  in  the 
interest  of  yellow  pine  lumber  manufacturers.  I  beg  you  to  kindly 
consider  the  statements  which  I  have  made  in  the  paper  which  1 
herewith  inclose  you. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  White, 

President  and  General  Manager 
Missouri  Lumber  and  Mining  Company. 

MISSOURI  LUMBER  AND   MINING  COMPANY,    GRANDIN,   MO. 

Exposition  of  profit  and  loss  for  1908. 

Detail  cost  of  manufacturing  and  selling  lumber: 

Tramroad  depreciation $51, 287.  68 

Cutting  and  skidding 76, 970. 63 

Mm  stocking 72,368.64 

Sawmill  expense 40, 657.  58 

Dry  kiln  expense 7, 553. 56 

Yard  expense 27,071.96 

Planing  mill  expense 21,663.47 

Shipping  ex})ense 13, 216. 80 

Electric-lights  account 737. 79 

Office  expense 3, 930. 97 

Lumber  expense 23, 770.  68 

Cost  of  manufacturing  and  selling,  per  detail 339, 229. 76 

Stumpage,  at  $3  per  M  b.  m.  Cr.  to  pme  lands 93, 338. 99 

Taxes  (lumber),  $2,049.43;  insurance,  $6,955.75 9, 005. 18 

Lumber  sawed  on  contract 496. 39 

Lumber  purchased 32,543.11 

474, 613. 43^  T 
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Received  for  1,612  can,  31,134,334  feet,  shipped.  $666,654.38 
Received  for  563,899  feet  used  at  Grandin 8, 390. 67 

Total  aales,  31,698,233  feet 575,045.06 

Increaae  in  stock  January  1,  1909,  over  January 
1,1908 19,905,57 

594,950.62 

Less  freight,  $125,410.02,  and  discount,  16,975.68.    132,385.70 

$462,564.92 

$12,04&in 

Sundry  leasee  and  expenses: 

Coal  account 8, 036. 98 

Building  repairs  and  expense 5, 066. 35 

Water  works,  active 514, 79 

Steam  heating,  active 767. 09 

Machine  shop 650.10 

Yard  teams 2,074.27 

Log  teams 2,257.78 

Hunter  farming 1,469.03 

Hotel  account 712. 56 

Tie  contract  account 1,814.19      . 

General  improvement  expense 211. 81 

General  expense 9,029.79 

Legal  expense 4,901.08 

Preaching  and  churches 1, 759. 34 

Charity  account 31. 00 

Interest  and  exchange 1, 727. 24 

Oak  lumber  account 5,766.32 

Sundries  in  profit  and  loss  account 1, 361. 93 

48,15L«5 

Store  No.  10  account: 

Cost  of  merchandise  bought  1908 22, 159. 21 

Labor  and  expenses 5, 146. 21 

Decrease  in  stock  January  1, 1909,  under  January  1, 1908 . .  .78 

27  306. 20 
Sales  for  1908 251272!  20 

2,034.00 

Total  depreciation  (exclusive  of  tram  roads) 25, 056. 39 

87,290.55 

Lath  account: 

Received  for  8,962,860  laths  sold 25,746.99 

Decrease  in  stock  January  1, 1909,  under  January  1, 1908. .         884. 85 

24,862.14 
Less  freight,  $7,145.69,  and  discount,  $232.39 7, 378. 08 

17,484.06 
Cost  to  manufacture,  sell,  and  ship 14, 064. 76 

3,419.30 

Store  account: 

Grandin  store  sales,  1908 $152, 408. 11 

Decrease  in  stock  January  1, 1909,  under  Jan- 
uary 1, 1908 4,346.50 

148,06L61 

Cost  of  merchandise  during  year 113, 693, 64 

34,367.97 
Labor,  $12,206.82;  expense,  $3,774.17;  freight,  $6,668.07; 
insurance,  $536.95;  taxes,  $373.47 23,559.48 

10,808.49 
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Store  No.  9  account: 

Sales  for  1908 $48,76L73 

Increase  in  stock  January  1,  1909,  over  Janu- 
ary 1,1908 2,76L68 

$51,523.41 

Cost  of  merchandise  during  year 38, 862. 58 

12,660.83 
Expense  and  labor 4, 564. 93 

$8,095.90 

Sundry  tjamings: 

•Supply  account 49. 02 

Rent  account 21,939.96 

Shop  No.  1 1,922.49 

Shop  No.  2 1,522.38 

Shop  No.  5 793.01 

Shop  No.  6 57.56 

Dairy  feurming 70. 38 

Farming .87 

Hub  contract  account 2, 803. 22 

Picket  account 326.63 

Shingle  account 1,040. 13 

30,525.66 

52,849.34 

Total  loss  on  lumber  and  sundry  losses  and  expenses 87, 290. 55 

Total  profit  on  lath,  stores,  and  sundry  earnings 52, 849. 34 

Net  loss,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital 34, 441. 21 

6  per  cent  interest  on  capital  of  $500,000 30,000. 00 

Total  loss 64,44L21 


LABOR  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

THEODOBE  M.  KNAPPEV,  MDriTEAPOUS,  MIHir.,  FILES  SUP- 
PLEHENTAL  STATEHEITT  BEIATIVE  TO  OSIEVTAL  LABOB 
IB  BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Oh4drman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G, 
Dear  Sib:  We  have  put  in  a  good  deal  oiE  time  trying  to  secure 
additional  information  as  to  the  matter  of  employment  of  oriental 
labor  in  British  Columbia  sawmills  and  also  in  those  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  rather  difficult  to  secure  this  information  by  coirespond- 
ence,  however,  because  we  find  the  Canadian  lumbermen  are  very 
loth  to  supply  us  with  information  for  fear  that  it  will  be  inferred 
that  they  are  tiying  to  take  a  hand  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  United  States  tariff.  We  have,  however,  succeeded  in  getting 
some  data  that  may  interest  you.  Mr.  H.  D.  Blackford,  who  rep- 
resents the  Brooks-Scanlon  Lumber  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  at 
Vancouver,  writes  as  follows: 

I  note  that  some  of  the  Washington  lumbennen  claim  that  there  are  80,000  orientals 
working  in  British  Columbia.  The  immigration  department  at  Victoria  informs  me 
that  the  total  number  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  which  by  the  way  is  a  terri- 
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i,OW;  OhiWe.  18.000.  .^  .k-»  jw«it  iflOO  h»^  "oms^^  ***««^^*' 

Ot the  12.000 J«p«i««, It M -t™**^  »*»*.?52il  iS^JhS.    ^i« *«' *?■- 


Bttbj«cts,  «fk  in  milb.  irotk  on  K»d  work  and  cleMU«  i«wi.  «« 

Of  ih*  15.000  Ohi««.  it  «  «t.m.ted  »«««  ^  «T  ?!'Sid.7iDd  n-ny  b*ve 
CWumbi*  Mhi  the  Yukon.  Many  have  goD*  fMther««»m  ««^«v  ^  ^  ^,rt  in 
^*  ovor  th*  Ud«  into  the  Sttt«.    The  '^"?»«^.*^SS.fk  toTbV  Chi«««.  »U 

the  m»v  frooi  the  mouih  ci  the  F»«''?J^  '"^^^^S;  ^JStoT  Feml*  help* 

*Xmc^  imi««ble  to  obuni  in  ^^J^'^^^^^^^Cc^J^S^^  employ 
n  i»  «»t*i  th.1  the  «nly  h.MoU  or  b^Mvling  ^oc^  w  ^ite*  Coinm™  "=-f 

«hit«  cooks  i*  the  En,PTx>sf  Hoiel  mt  \  K»n»  Mwi  \  •noonrer  Hole*  ol  »»  «» 

In  n-HXvl  t  >  th.  a.<^  rtion<  that  onlv  two  ^-^^Wngion  ^J«"^y 
th«r^«tU  «*  employed"  by  the  Wlowing  >\.slui»gton  ^t*te 

mills:  .1^     • 

A.  J.  l^«5t  lAimber  Company,  Aber\.  -en. 

St4aid*i\l  Mill  !>><:  Company.  Th  n.s..^. 

MukiU<H^  Lumlx*r  Company.  Mjk.Iier*. 

MiniM^Ma  I.umbor  Cr.ipiaiy,  At.  n. 

A.  P,  Porry  l-iimber  I  or..pany.  Mclnt<«5^^h. 

l^nion  Mill  Company,  I-acey. 

Salmon  l^v^k  l.umf^r  Company.  Iin>  K  xk. 

CtM^halb  LumWx  Company.  UiieJ 

NoTthw^^j^iom  Lumber  Ct  ir.pany.  Kerrisi  -n. 

R^^lianct'  Lumber  Comxv&ny "  TivVirju 

Alias  Lumber  and  Sh:r^>  C^  r..p:^y.  Lake  MrMTirray. 

Oear.ake  Lu.r.ber  Company,  Cjt:s:-^ke. 

Si^vkomish  l.,:.->^r  C^  r.  rvar.T.  SkvN.nu^k. 

We  hax^  wvvn^i  in:  rma:.  n  sl^v  liat  the  Taciam  Mill  Company, 
tW  C.  D.  IVni^.t-r  r.  ..l  and  :h<^  P.urrt  S:uni  Lombcr  Company 
exv.pl-y  more  v^r  ie^s?  i  r.^r.:AJ<  ih*  P.-irfi  >:'j:>i  Ijcanber  Company 
Wmi:  ivjirnv'.uariT  sir.>r.ir  m  ihai  kir.i  v-^  iaK-ff. 

Iti  ivcatxi  iv>  i>>e  r.  .i>:'f  a  .uzi:  sid.:?-  fni  ihai  ibe  Br;ti5^  Cohnnbia 
|^^^vn\:^,^r*T  :r  :>.>ae:>  no^  heai  :jl\  :a  ibe  w^iro^fs^e  ii  sfaoqld  ^ ^^' 
|VA;^,')^^i  ac^n  ;V.A«  ihe  ♦^ai&Ti^*^  a->F  r  "^^  :y  a  tr^narr  mxrai^^Hiicnt 
^•iih  •'^A:\i»n  m.re  r:c..r;.-sy  f\cl,...'f-.  fr.  ni  BriTaA  Colvmln  than 
tbo>  a^nr  :S^u  :he  I  :..iOvi  S;a5<tN 

\\e  "*r^v^>^  ai>\^  a  o  ^m-  of  :irf  :r'.:i^  Britasii  CoivBilM  timber 
i?.v^n<»e  b.Nt.k  >ikr...i;  #\;...::y  -— T-:.r*>  iLa3  Xfeedi^wr  ClMMCEg  iK>r 
•^ a.;>*':'>;>?*r  >^xll  Se  e.\  :••  ^tv.  :z.  ^ ..rri^i r.z^  ."oerkTarcis  fm.  piu^iBCial 

Vhf  ?»^  rs  ;*'>  of  ikf  B-*  >•>;  v"  ^,.r.  >'.fc  T-  -r-'r*€ir  »r»i  "^^i^^  llaiMi- 
faoi«:rf*:s  V^,v  ^.,'  r.  ^:..?t  .tv  ::.  t^  ::  t^  i-«:rf  ■ns'*~-'Lr  aaiy  data  for 
li^e  rt'^i.^^-T.  AN  x^  i^x  rr.  >i..     >  ::.>i:  ::jt  -^  L^x^  t^^i^  sirone'^iety*  '•nW 

^o.^V  r«..,.  iX  Tn-'.^.jnI:  v\u,.r. 
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Craig,  treasurer,  that  the  total  percentage  of  wages  paid  in  all  their 
mills  to  Asiatics  is  only  13  per  cent. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Theo.  M.  Knappen, 

Secretary. 

Exhibit  A. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LAND  ACT  AND  AMENDMENTS. 

Timber  license. 

In  consideration  of dollars  now  paid  and  of  other  moneys  to  be  paid  under  the 

said  acts,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  tnereof)  I,  W.  S.  Gore,  deputy  commissioner 

of  lands  and  works,  license to  cut,  fell,  and  carry  away  timber  upon  all  that 

particular  tract  of  land  described  as  follows: 


The  duration  of  this  license  is  for year  from  the 190-. 

The  license  does  not  authorize  the  entry  upon  an  Indian  reserve  or  settlement,  and 
is  issued  and  accepted  subject  to  such  prior  rights  of  other  persons  as  may  exist  by 
law,  and  on  the  understanding  that  the  Government  shall  not  beheld  responsible for» 
or  in  connection  with,  any  conflict  which  mav  arise  with  other  claimants  of  the  fame 
ground,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  will  license  fees  be  refunded. 

N.  B. — ^This  license  is  issued  and  accepted  on  the  understanding  that  no  Chinese  or 
Japanese  shall  be  employed  in  connection  therewith. 

Deputy  Commiseioner  of  Lands  and  Works, 
Lands  and  Works  Department, 

Victoria,  B.  C, ,  190- . 


DRESSED  LUMBER. 

H.  B.  SHEPABD,  BOSTOlf,  MASS.,  XJBGES  THE  MAINTElfANCE  OF 
A  PBOTECTIVE  DVTT  OE  DBESSED  LUMBEB. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  11, 1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sib:  Kindly  allow  us  to  express  our  views  concerning  the 
revision  of  the  tarin  now  under  consideration  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
rough  and  dressed  lumber.  Speaking  as  one  of  the  oldest  lumber 
corporations  doin^  business  in  tne  New  England  or  Middle  States,  and 
also  as  one  of  the  largest  handlers  in  this  section,  we  desire  to  sav  that 
we  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection  to  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  such  protection  does  not  tend  to  foster  monopolies, 
beneficial  onlv  to  the  few  and  harmful  to  the  many.  We  believe  that 
the  forests  of  the  middle  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States 
are  in  urgent  need  of  protection  or  they  will  be  entirely  destroyed  or 
felled,  as  they  now  are  in  many  localities.  We  cite  Michigan  as  a 
striking  illustration.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  large  portion  of  Michi- 
gan was  denselv  wooded,  but  to-day  this  State  is  virtually  denuded 
of  forest  growtn  from  end  to  end,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
conserve  our  forest  resources  within  ten  years  there  will  be  hardly  a 
tree  left  standing  from  Minnesota  to  Maine.  We  know  that  Canada 
has  still  immense  resources  in  standing  timber  that  should  naturally 
find  its  principal  market  in  this  country,  whereas  under  present  con- 
ditions a  large  portion  goes  to  England  and  South  America. 
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Why  should  we  annihilate  our  standing  timber,  thus  making  our- 
selves largely  dependent  on  Canada  for  our  futiure  supply,  when  by 
S roper  legislation  now  we  can  husband  our  small  resoiurces,  thus 
oing  much  to  supply  our  citizens  with  forest  products  for  years  to 
come  at  a  reasonable  cost^  which  certainly  would  not  seem  probable 
had  we  no  forest  reserves  m  our  own  country  to  fall  back  upon.  We 
therefore  strongly  urge  that  the  duty  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
white  pine,  spruce,  balsam,  and  hemlock  lumber  in  the  rough,  that 
is,  not  planed,  which  woods  are  largely  the  product  of  eastern  Canada, 
and  which  would  naturally  seek  an  outlet  to  the  United  States  market. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  products 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  such  as  red  cedar,  fir,  and  sugar  pine,  as  our  forest 
area  in  that  section  of  our  country  is  large  and  available,  and  should 
supply  our  needs  for  many  years. 

Beheving  as  we  do  in  protection  both  to  United  States  industries 
and  United  States  labor,  and  seeing  the  largely  increased  tendency 
to  transfer  the  millwork  or  dressing  of  Canadian  sawn  lumber  as  an 
industry  to  Canada,  thereby  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands 
of  our  workmen  and  ^lencing  our  planing  mills,  we  feel  that  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  impose  such  duties  on  dressed  lumber 
that  the  industry  may  be  continued  here.  The  present  additional 
duty  on  dressed  lumber  is  extremely  inadequate,  and  unless  it  be 
largely  increased  our  mills  must  be  closed  or  transported  to  Canada. 
For  instance,  the  additional  duty  on  lumber  planed  one  side  is  50 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  whereas  the  saving  on  freight  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  Canada  is  about  $1  per  thousand  feet.  Not  only  this,  but 
cheap  Canadian  labor  still  further  reduces  the  cost  of  milling.  ^  Canada 
exacts  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  dressed  lumber  imported 
from  th^  Umted  States,  thereby  prohibiting  the  millwork  in  this  coun- 
try. Canada  is  wise.  Why  should  we  not  profit  by  her  wisdom  and 
exact  the  same  duty  on  all  dressed  lumber  entering  our  coimtry  from 
Canada < 

We  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  advisability  of  this  action,  as  many 
large  mills  are  now  being  erected  in  Canada  especially  to  dress  lumber. 
The  largest  in  North  America  is  that  of  W.  Ct  Edwards  &  Co.,  at  Ot- 
tawa, just  completed,  and  if  allowed  to  market  the  finished  product 
of  Canadiwi  timber  in  our  country,  which  is  quite  possible  under  the 
present  tariff,  it  means  that  all  the  mills  now  occupied  in  kiln-drying 
and  finishing  lumber  on  our  northern  border — ^viz,  at  Ogdensburg, 
Rouses  Point,  Malone,  and  Norwood,  N.  Y.;  and  at  Burhngton,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Island  Pond,  Richford,  and  Newport,  Vt.,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  these  States,  and  in  Maine — ^must  close  down,  thereby  virtu- 
ally wiping  out  an  important  industry  which  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labor  in  this  section  for  more  than  the  past 
forty  years. 

With  free  rough-sawn  lumber  and  a  protective  duty  on  dressed  lum- 
ber that  protects,  it  is  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  that  com- 
modity to  the  citizens  or  our  country  and  still  foster  and  increase  our 
lumber  manufacturing  industry,  so  vitally  important  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  our  views  your  most  careful  considerar 
tion,  we  are. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Shepard  &  Morse  Lxthber  Co.; 
H.  B.  Shepard,  President. 
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YEIiLOW  PINE. 

I.  J.  GBIMM,  OTTEB  GBEEK,  FLA.,  CLAIMS  THAT  BEMOVAL  OF 
DUTT  FBOM  CANADIAN  LTTMBEB  WILL  SHUT  DOWIT  MAITT 
AMEBIGAH  LTTMBEB  MILLS. 

Otteb  Cbeee,  Fla.,  February  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Foedney,  M.  C, 

Member  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D,  Q, 

Deab  Sm:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  8,  in  reply 
to  mine  of  previous  date,  wnerein  you  state  you  will  be  glad  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  any  infonnation  of  a  convincing  nature  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  protection  on  lumber,  and  wish  to  submit  the 
following  for  then*  further  consideration,  as  I  consider  the  removing 
of  the  tariff  on  lumber  would  be  the  hardest  blow  to  the  southern 
lumber  interests  that  it  has  ever  experienced. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Tift's  testimony  before  your  committee  on  the 
question  of  removing  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber,  there  are  a 
nimiber  of  points  bearing  on  this  question  that  were  apparently 
omitted  or  needed  further  explanation  that  I  wish  to  call  theur  atten- 
tion to.  I  will  explain  the  condition  that  exists  at  our  mill,  which 
is  applicable  to  all  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  where  the  timber 
has  been  worked  for  turpentine,  which,  througn  Florida  and  Georgia, 
is  practically  all  of  it. 

STUMPAGB. 

Take  the  matter  of  stumpage:  At  $1.50  per  thousand  (the  ruling 
price  here),  it  \a  necessary  to  add  to  this  15  cents  per  thousand  each 
year  to  cover  carrying  charges  in  the  way  of  interest  and  taxes. 
jNow,  as  our  raw  material  has  an  increasing  cost  each  year,  we  have 
naturally  got  to  have  an  increasing  price  for  our  lumber. 

We  own  120,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber,  and  estimate  that  it 
will  take  us  ten  years  to  cut  it  out.  The  manufacturer  of  limiber 
has  got  to  provicfe  himself  with  the  raw  material  when  he  starts  to 
operate,  sufficient  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  in  order  for  him  to  make 
his  operations  profitable,  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  lay  out  a  large 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  equipment  to  start  an  operation.  The 
amount  he  invests  in  equipment  is  based  on  the  amoimt  of  stimipage 
that  he  owns,  or  that  is  available,  this  equipment  depreciates  with 
each  years'  use,  and  the  machinery,  locomotives,  and  rail,  which 
generally  constitutes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  investment,  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  disposed  of  at  about  30  per  cent  of  the  original  cost,  at 
the  termination  of  operations,  returning  to  the  operator  about  20 
per  cent  of  his  original  investment  in  the  way  of  equipment,  so  there 
is  80  per  cent  that  has  got  to  be  charged  off  during  each  year's  opera- 
tion. Take  it  with  us,  we  consider  that  we  have  ten  years  in  which 
to  dispose  of  this  item,  to  reduce  our  operations  one-half  would 
double  the  amount,  and  would  naturally  increase  our  cost  of  manu- 
facture per  thousand  proportionately. 

PBESEBVATION   OP  FORESTS. 

Now,  referring  to  preserving  the  forests,  it  is  not  practical  here  in 
the  South,  unless  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  the  turpentine  operator 
from  working  it.    On  account  of  the  sawmill  pine  timber  all  being 
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boxed  for  turpentine,  fire  is  a  very  destructive  element  to  this  class 
of  timber,  ana  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  out,  as  the  settK^rs  set  it  to 
bum  off  ranges  for  theu*  cattle. 

Our  lands  are  cutting  about  4,000  feet  per  acre,  60  per  cent  under 
10-inch  and  the  balance  10  inches  and  over,  with  our  present  wa^  of 
working  it  and  the  markets  that  are  available  at  the  present  tune. 
Now,  if  the  tariflP  was  removed,  Canada  could  furnish  all  under  10 
inches  at  a  price  that  we  could  not  meet,  practically  cutting  us  out  of 
half  of  our  stumpage  and  reducing  our  operations  from  ten  years  to 
five,  forcing  us  to  leave  60,000,000  feet  m  the  woods  for  the  fire  to 
destroy.  Now,  we  would  naturally  have  to  meet  this  condition;  Can- 
ada can  not  furnish  the  larger  dimension.  The  consumer  has  got  to 
have  the  large  dimension  as  well  as  the  small.  He  goes  to  the  yard 
man  or  jobber  to  buy  his  lumber.  This  yard  man  has  boiight  his 
small  dimension  from  Canada,  his  large  dimension  from  us.  His  lum- 
ber from  Canada,  we  will  suppose  he  nas  saved  per  thousand  feet  the 
amount  of  the  tariff;  he  has  paid  us  $2  per  thousand  for  the  large 
dimension  more  than  he  would  have  paid  if  we  could  have  furnished 
the  whole  schedule.  The  facts  are  tne  consumer  has  not  bought  his 
lumber  any  cheaper,  the  jobber  has  not  made  any  larger  profit,  but  it 
has  enabled  Canada  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  lumber  and  forced  us  to 
leave  a  portion  of  ours  in  the  woods  to  be  destroyed — ^it  reverts  back 
to  the  sawmill  operator.    Now,  would  it  not  be  oetter  to  retain  the 

E resent  tariff  and  enable  us  to  sell  all  of  our  stumpage  and  Canada  to 
andle  its  liunber  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past  ?  As  I  understand, 
her  stumpage  is  improving  each  year  that  it  is  left  standing,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  us. 

It  is  estimated  that  ten  years  will  practically  use  up  all  of  the  saw- 
mill timber  that  is  left  standing  in  this  section  of  the  South;  it  proba- 
bly would  be  advisable  then  to  remove  the  tariff  and  let  Canada  bring 
her  lumber  in  duty  free.  Taking  into  consideration  the  present 
market  and  the  way  the  timber  has  been  handled  through  the  oouth,  I 
do  not  consider  it  as  a  proper  time  to  remove  the  tariff,  as  all  operations 
have  been  based  on  the  prevalent  conditions  and  to  retain  our  present 
tariff  for  the  period  of  ten  years  would  give  us  ample  time  to  work  out 
our  present  operations  and  take  the  matter  of  tariff  into  consideration 
for  any  future  operation. 

COST  OF  MANUFAOTUKB. 

The  market  price  at  the  mill  to-day  on  schedules  carrying  50  per 
cent  under  10  inches  is  $12  per  thousand.  Now,  it  is  no  trouble  for  us  to 
secure  $14  and  $15  per  thousand  for  schedules  running  to  10  inches  and 
up,  but  our  preference  is  to  sell  the  larger  dimension  and  the  small 
together  at  tne  averageprice  of  $12,  this  would  enable  us  to  handle 
all  of  our  stumpage.  We  are  selling  No.  2  common  below  cost  but 
not  at  a  loss.  Tiiis  grade  is  selling  at  tne  mill  to-day  for $7  per  thousand 
feet.  This  is  practically  what  it  costs  us  to  manufacture,  not  putting 
any  value  on  stumpage. 

It  is  impossible  to  grade  lumber  in  the  standing  tree,  therefore  we 
bring  logs  to  our  mill  that  will  not  make  better  than  No.  2  conunon. 
We  have  got  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  thousand  invested  in  a  log  before 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  its  grade  in  the  way  of  logging  expense; 
now,  rather  than  to  bum  it  up  and  lose  the  cost  of  logging,  we  prefer 
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to  invest  $4  more  in  it  and  com{)lete  its  manufacture  and  then  sell  it 
for  $7  per  thousand,  by  doing  this  we  have  saved  the  cost  of  logging 
which  we  have  invested  in  it  unintentionally  and  yet  sold  it  below 
cost  at  practicallv  no  loss.  This  is  a  grade  of  lumber  that  Canada 
could  furnish  with  the  tariflP  removed,  at  a  price  that  we  could  not 
compete  with,  forcing  us  to  put  ours  in  the  slat)  pit.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  above  racts/wnich  con  be  substantiated,  I  consider  that 
the  retaining  of  the  present  tariff  is  preserving  the  forests. 

THE  QUESTION   OP   A  HIQHEB  TABIFP. 

The  question  was  raised  in  Mr.  Tift's  examination,  if  the  tariff  is  a 
good  thmg  for  lumber  men  why  not  make  it  higher  ?  I  wish  to  answer 
it  in  this  wav:  To  raise  the  present  tariff  would  naturally  increase  the 
price  of  small  dimension  and  the  low-grade  lumber.  This  would  natu- 
rally encourc^e  home  production  to  the  extent  of  starting  numerous 
small  operations  on  lands  that  have  been  denuded  of  all  their  large 
timber  years  ago  and  create  an  overproduction  in  our  home  market 
and  work  an  injury  on  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  as  the  timber 
lands  that  would  be  used  in  these  small  operations  are  lands  that  were 
worked  out  for  turpentine  and  saw  mill  purposes  years  ago  when  the 
turpentine  operators  did  not  box  their  timber  near  as  small  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  price  of  lumber  did  not  per- 
mit of  the  sawmill  operator  cutting  his  small  timber.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  timbered  lands  of  the  above  description  in  the 
South  that  the  timber  is  improving  on  each  year  that  it  is  left  standing. 

It  might  be  said  that  a  substantial  rise  in  theprice  of  lumber  wouM 
have  the  same  effect  as  to  increase  the  tariff.  I  contend  that  it 
would  not,  for  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand  would  govern  a  rise  in 
price,  and  it  might  be  high  this  year  and  low  next  year,  while  the 
tariff  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  a  fixed  condition. 

CHEAP  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Referring  to  our  cheap  labor  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  in  the  South,  I  have  worked  the  foreigner  in  the  North,  paying 
him  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day,  and  the  native  negro  of  the  South,  pay- 
ing him  $1  per  day.  I  could  save  at  least  25  per  cent  on  the  same  class 
of  work  by  using  the  foreigner  at  $1.50  per  day  rather  than  the  native 
negro  at  $1  per  day,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  the  foreigner;  but  that 
is  not  possible,  so  we  are  obU^ea  to  use  our  native  negro,  which  makes 
our  so-called  cheap  labor  of  the  South  the  most  expensive,  as  he  is  not 
a  willing  worker,  but  has  to  be  forced.  He  has  no  regard  for  his 
position  and  seems  to  think  he  is  doing  his  employer  a  favor  when  he 
does  work  a  day.  Their  average  days'  work  a  month  is  sixteen.  It  is 
plain  to  see  we  have  no  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheap  labor  over 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

OANABa's  LIMITED   LABOE   DIMENSION. 

In  my  judgment,  Canada  produces  no  lumber  but  that  we  could 
supply  from  our  own  forests;  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  produce 
large  amounts  of  high-grade  dimension  lumber  that  she  can  not 
produce,  even  for  her  home  consumption.  This  accounts  for  Cana- 
dian buyers  coming  to  our  southern  markets  for  this  class  of  timber. 
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Take  with  this  class  of  timber,  our  home  supply  is  hardly  equal 
to  our  home  demand:  We  can  not  compete  witn  Canada  on  smaU 
dimension,  say  8  inches  and  under,  even  with  the  tariff  in  force, 
and  would  be  forced  out  of  business  if  that  was  all  we  had  to  offer; 
but  from  the  fact  that  we  can  furnish  the  lar^e  dimension  we  are 
able  to  make  the  buyer  take  our  small  dimension  by  averaging  the 
price  of  the  two  sizes.  This  would  only  apply  to  dimension  lumber 
and  not  to  dressed  stock. 

PBOPOBTIONINQ  OF  THE  PRICE. 

The  (juestion  might  arise.  Could  we  force  the  buyer  to  take  our 
small  dimension  in  order  for  him  to  get  our  lar^e  dimension  with 
the  tariff  removed?  Possibly  we  could,  but  as  this  would  naturally 
lower  the  price  of  small  dimension  we  would  have  to  make  the 
average  pnce  proportionately  lower,  and  rather  than  do  this  we 
would  prefer  to  sell  him  the  large  dimension  at  an  advanced  price 
and  leave  the  small  dimension  in  the  woods. 

ONLY  BEASONABLE  PBOFrT  IN   LUMBEB. 

I  can  not  recall  one  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  the  South  to-day 
who  has  made  more  than  a  reasonable  interest  on  his  investment. 
Take  with  our  operations:  We  have  about  $300,000  invested;  our 
mills  and  equipment  are  the  most  modem,  and  we  have  spared  no 
expense  in  installing  every  device  possible  to  produce  lumber  cheaply, 
which  is  about  $7  per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  mill.  This  cost  does  not 
include  cost  of  stumpage,  cost  of  selling,  or  plant  depreciation, 
which  would  amount  to  $3.50  per  thousand  feet,  making  a  total  cost 
of  $10.50  per  thousand,  against  an  average  selling  price  at  the  mill 
for  the  past  year  of  $12  per  thousand,  leaving  a  margin  of  $1.50 
per  thousand.  On  our  output  of  11,000,000  feet  for  the  past  year 
it  would  amount  to  $16,500,  or  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  on  the 
investment. 

While  we  have  operated  the  whole  year,  there  were  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  mills  of  Florida  and  Georgia  that  were  obliged  to 
shut  down  and,  in  mv  judgment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  existing 
tariff  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  mill  in  the  two  States 
able  to  operate. 

MILL  v.    STUMPAGE   DELIVEBY. 

Now,  the  average  price  at  the  mill  may  vary  some,  as  the  majority 
of  all  lumber  in  this  territory  is  sold  delivered.  To  base  the  price  at 
the  mill  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  fixed  charges,  such 
as  freight  and  handlmg  it  at  port,  and  the  mill  that  has  the  least 
freight  to  port  will  have  a  higher  average  price  per  thousand  at  the 
mill;  but  as  the  price  of  stumpage  is  based  on  the  distance  from  port, 
the  saving  to  him  in  freight  is  consumed  in  the  higher  cost  in  stump- 
age;  so  he  has  practically  no  advantage  over  us. 

CAPITAL   AND  TABIFF. 

I  am  a  northern  man,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  timber  and  lumbering 
operations  in  this  State  are  owned  by  northern  capitalists,  who  are 
men  who  have  always  supported  the  tariff  question,  and^it  caiirnot 
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be  said  of  this  class  that  they  have  supported  the  tree-trade  issue 
with  their  vote  and  then  asked  for  protection  on  their  products. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  if  there  is  any  further  information 
bearing  on  this  subject  that  the  committee  wishes  and  I  am  able  to 
furnish  it,  command  me;  and  I  trust  the  committee  will  give  this 
matter  their  most  worthy  consideration. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  the  above  matter, 
I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  J.  QXJNN, 

Manager  Otter  Creek  Limber  Co.,  Otter  Creek,  Fla. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

T.  E.  DEFEBAVGH,  CHIGAGO,  HI.,  EDITOB  OF  THE  AMEBICAV 
LTJMBERMAlf ,  FILES  SUPPLEHEVTAL  BBIEF. 

Chicago,  February  18, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  present  to  your  honorable  body,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duty  on  forest  products,  some  facts  showing  the  nimiber  and 
financial  character  of  those  who  are  interested  in  stimipa^e  and  lum- 
ber values  as  affected  by  the  duty  and  who  would  be  injured  if  the 
duty  were  lowered. 

It  has  been  the  claim  by  those  favoring  the  removal  of  the  duty  that 
such  action  would  lower  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  and 
decrease  the  value  of  standing  timber.  Such  we  beUeve  would  be  the 
result. 

AN  ATTACK  ON  PROPEBTY. 

It  has  also  been  intimated,  if  not  directly  stated,  that  the  chief 
sufferers  by  the  reduction  of  stumpage  values  would  be  sawmill 
operators  and  timber  owners  who  have  become  wealthy  by  the  ad- 
vance in  stumpage;  and  it  is  further  impUed  that  no  consideration  is 
due  them,  and  tnat  such  an  effect  upon  the  value  of  their  property 
would  be  just  punishment  for  their  business  foresight. 

I  wish  to  convince  vou  that,  on  the  contrary,  for  every  rich  lumber 
mjmufacturer  or  timber  owner  who  will  be  injured  by  reducing  or 
removing  the  present  lumber  dutv,  at  least  500  farmers  and  small  real 
estate  owners  will  be  injured  in  the  same  way,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
who  will  suffer  by  disturbance  of  their  business  relationship  with  the 
lumber  industry  in  other  ways. 

I  wish  also  to  show  that  the  lumber  industry  is  not  one  for  the  rich 
men  alone,  but  for  any  man  who  understands  it  and  who  is  possessed 
of  only  small  capital;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  lum- 
ber production  is  by  mills  whose  requisite  capital  for  construction 
and  operation  is  from  $3,000  to  $25,000  only. 

AVERAGE   SAWMnX   IS   A   8&LALL  ENTERPRISE. 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  report  on  'Hhe  lumber  cut  of  the  United 
States,  1907,"  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Forest  Service.    On  page  41,  table  46,  is  a  classification 
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of  sawmills  according  to  the  Quantity  of  lumber  sawed.     Tlus  classi- 
fication applied  to  26,934  milts. 

15,168  mills  cut  50,000  feet  and  less  than  500,000  feet. 
4,820  mills  cut  500,000  feet  and  less  than  1,000,000  feet. 
5,279  milb  cut  1,000,000  feet  and  leas  than  5,000,000  feet. 


25,267  millB  cut  less  than  5,000,000  feet  each. 

It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  mills  of  the  first  class  average 
250,000  feet  each,  of  the  second  class  750,000  feet  each,  and  of  the 
third  class  2,500,000  feet  each.  On  that  basis  of  calculation  25,267 
sawmills  out  of  the  total  of  26.934  thus  reported  produced  20,604,- 
500,000  feet  out  of  the  total  of  40,256,164,000  feet  of  lumber  cut  in 
the  United  States  in  1907. 

AYEBAOE   ANNUAL   PRODUCT. 

The  average  product  of  the  sawmills  of  the  United  States  during 
1907  was  1,395,360  feet.  The  product  of  the  small  mills  cutting  less 
than  5,000,000  feet  annually  and  which  produced  one-half  of  the 
total  product,  cut  an  average  of  819,034  feet  each. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  PRODUCT. 

Conservatively  estimating  that  the  average  year  of  the  sawmill  is 
two  hundred  working  days,  then  the  average  sawmill  of  the  United 
States  produced  6,977  feet  a  day,  while  the  little  mills,  of  the  class 
that  cut  half  the  product,  produced  only  4,095  a  day. 

COST  OF  THE   AVERAGE   MILL. 

It  is  usually  estimated  by  lumbermen  in  planning  for  operations  that 
the  cost  of  a  plant  is  about  $1,000  for  each  1,000  feet  of  daily  capacity . 
The  cost  is  less  in  a  small  mill  which  cuts  5,000  to  10,000  reet  a  day, 
but  is  more  in  very  large  mills  which  cut  upward  of  50,000  feet  a 
day,  because  in  the  latter  case  large  investments  have  to  be  made  in 
logging  equipment  and  with  pine  mills,  in  dry  kilns,  planing  mills,  etc. 
But  assuming  that  this  rough  method  of  estimating  is  correct — and 
it  is  sufficienuy  so  for  the  purpose — the  average  sawmill  in  the  United 
States  requires  an  investment  for  plant  of  about  $7,000,  while  the 
average  little  mill  requires  an  investment  of  about  $4,000. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  Table  36  referred  to,  so  far  as  the 
totals  for  the  United  States  are  concerned: 


Class  of  mill. 


Number. 


Sawing  60,000  to  600,000  feet 15,168 

Sawing  600.000  to  1,000,000  feet t.  4,820 

Sawing  1,000,000  to  6,000,000 feet 6,279 

Sawing  less  than  6,000,000  feet 25,267 

Sawing  6,000,000  to  10,000,000  feet 813 

Sawing  10,000,000  to  25,000,000  feet 652 

Sawing  26,000,000  to  60,000,000  feet 161 

Sawing  60.000,000  to  100,000,000  feet 38 

Sawing  100,000,000  feet  and  over 2 

The  mill  sawing  less  than  10,000  feet  a  day  is  a  little  mill,  as  viewed 
by  the  lumber  industry;  their  capacity  is  light  and  their  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  is  in  proportion.    A  mill  can  be Jboughtjand 
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set  up'and  started  running  for  $4,000  that  will  cut  up  to  10,000  feet  a 
day. 

The  ''big  mills/'  so  much  talked  about,  are  those  that  cut  100,000 
feet  or  more  daily;  and  there  are  not  more  than  500  of  them  in  the 
entire  country. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  statistician  that  where  the  number  of  items 
runs  into  the  thousands  between  arbitrarily  placed  limits  an  almost 
absolute  average  can  be  determined  by  dividing  a  total  by  the  number 
of  items.  In  the  fourth  class — the  813  mills  cutting  5,000,000  to 
10,000,000  feet  a  year — it  will  be  safe  to  assume  a  lower  average,  say 
7,000,000  feet.  Lacluding  the  production  of  this  class  witii  mat  of 
the  first  three  classes  and  we  nave  a  total  of  26,285,500,000  feet, 
produced  by  mills  cutting  less  than  10,000,000  feet  annually. 

Going  back  to  the  first  three  classes,  numbering  25,267,  we  find  that 
the  daSv  output  of  the  largest  of  the  mills  withm  tne  limit  is  25,000 
feet.  Few  sawmiUs  cutting  less  than  25,000  feet  a  day  have  back  of 
them,  to  support  their  future  operations,  any  considerable  amount  of 
standing  timoer.  Nearly  all  such  mills  purchase  their  raw  material — 
their  logs — as  needed,  or  buy  some  tract  of  timber  which  may  suffice 
for  from  three  months  to  a  year  or  two. 

SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SEVEN  MILLS  OF  THE  TIMBER-OWNING 

CLASS. 

The  mills  of  25,000,000  feet  a  year  output  or  more,  which  are  the 
only  mills  that  as  a  class  have  large  reserves  of  standing  timber, 
number  only  854.  To  be  entirely  fair  and  to  include  in  the  number 
all  the  mills  that  are  Ukely  to  own  timber  in  large  quantities,  we  add 
those  of  10,000,000  or  more  output,  and  have  1,667  in  the  United 
States  that  may  be  considered  timber  ovmers.  Many  of  these  do  not 
own  timber. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  mills  in  western  Washington  or  Oregon, 
even  among  the  large  ones,  ovm  timber,  but  they  buy  their  logs 
month  by  month  or  year  by  year.  Many  or  the  mills  above  10,000,000 
feet  output  all  over  the  country  supply  their  current  needs  by  current 
purchases,  but  if  every  one  of  these  1,667  mills  be  considered  as  own- 
ing timber  the  number  which  falls  under  the  criticisms  of  the  advo- 
cates of  free  lumber  is  relatively  insignificant. 

TIMBER   SUPPLIES   OF  THE   SMALL  MILLS. 

The  25,267  milk  that  own  no  timber  have,  as  a  class  if  not  indi- 
viduallVj  as  assured  a  future  as  the  larger  mills.  Possibly  a  thousand 
sawmills  in  the  United  States  are  badced  by  sufficient  quantities  of 
timber  to  insure  their  operations  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come,  and 
a  few  hundred  may  be  able  to  operate  indefimtely  by  the  use  of 
forestrv  methods;  but  judging  from  the  history  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, the  continued  operation  of  the  little  mills  on  currently  bought 
timber  is  assured,  ana  experience  gives  me  confidence  in  the  predic- 
tion that  their  haft  of  the  product  is  backed  by  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
standing  timber  as  that  of  the  larger  mills. 

OWNERSHIP  OP  STANDING  COMMERCIAL  TIMBER. 

I  believe  it  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  fact  to  state  that  th^ 
standing  timber  of  the  United  States  is  held  as  follows:  By  the  Gov- 
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eminent,  20  per  cent;  by  lumber  manufacturers  and  heavy  timber 
owners,  36  per  cent;  by  farmers  and  small  timber  owners  (classing  in 
the  above  tnose  who  hold  less  than  1,280  acres),  45  per  cent. 

WHERE  THE   LrFTLE   MILLS  ARE   LOCATED. 

Please  note  the  location  of  the  small  mills  by  the  following  selection 
from  the  table  above  mentioned;  I  give  only  the  States  in  which 
mills  in  at  least  one  of  these  classes  number  100: 


Btste. 

Total  num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Sawing  50 
MtoSOO 
Mfeet 

Sawing  600 

M  to  1,000 

Mfeet. 

Sawing 
1,000  M  to 

AlAbazna 

880 

1,132 
230 
236 
296 
763 
240 
409 
994 

1,436 
615 
848 
293 
611 
846 
888 
820 
908 
644 
161 

1,382 

1,644 
986 
609 

2,065 
357 

1,098 
647 
570 

1,513 
714 

1,001 
738 

466 

m 

169 
140 
103 
443 
118 
439 
731 
968 
95 
448 
303 
308 
456 
266 
301 
654 
189 
144 
963 
880 
689 
239 
1,440 
168 
667 
129 
338 
873 
139 
557 

3«e 

m 

916 

20 

46 

60 

146 

36 

34 

138 

298 

71 

163 

66 

74 

130 

60 

116 

123 

143 

11 

256 

884 

105 

127 

875 

62 

219 

83 

112 

342 

101 

200 

122 

198 

Arkansas 

sa 

Colorado 

89 

Coimectlcat 

61 

Floilda 

88 

Oeorela 

129 

Idaho 

61 

nilnoia    

25 

117 

Kentucky 

146 

T/>nMana 

189 

Maine 

106 

MarylA"^ 

37 

kasiachasetti 

124 

If  lc>i<gan ........... 

161 

IffniM^fOt*.  ........ r 

2$ 

Mla!ii.<Rlppl 

200 

Mteoun. 

118 

New  Hampshire 

187 

New  Jersey 

6 

New  York  

141 

North  Carolina 

314 

Ohio.            

M 

Or^on 

179 

Pennsylvania                .  .....  r  - . , t 

206 

Soath  Carolina 

M 

Tennemee..... 

la 

Texas 

341 

Vermont 

116 

Virginia 

255 

Washington 

274 

Wwt  VfrFlnia. 

ISl 

Wisconsin 

166 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  States  with  the  larger  number  of  mills 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  lying  in  the  originally  timbered  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Alabama^  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina^  Oldo, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virgima,  and 
Wisconsin  are  notable  examples.  Generally  speaking,  the  small 
mill  predominates  in  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  are  numerous  west  of  the  river  in  such  States  as  Missoun,  Arloun- 
sas,  and  Texas. 

BUY  LOOS  OR  TIMBER  AT  CURRENT  STUMPAGE  VALUES. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  mills  buy  their  logs  at  current 
stumpage  values.  Many  of  the  larger  mills  supplement  their  own 
timber  reserves  in  this  way.  Many  large  mills  in  the  South,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  been  cutting  ten  years  or  more,  have  as  much 
standing  timber  as  ever,  without  having  made  any  large  purchases, 
simply  buying  each  year  enough  to  keep  their  mills  running  that  year. 
These  purchases  are  made  from  farmers  chiefly,  yet  there  are  many 
small  investors  who  have  timber  to  sell. 
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My  own  business  puts  me  in  touch  with  this  matter,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  from  people  who  wish  to  sell  some  small 
tract  of  timber,  ranging  from  10  acres  to  a  few  hundred  acres,  or 
from  those  who  wish  to  make  small  investments  in  stumpage.  Exam- 
ine the  advertising  columns  of  some  of  the  Washington  and  Baltimore 
papers  and  there  will  be  found  many  advertisements  of  farms  and 
plantations  for  sale,  which  are  almost  mvariably  said  to  have  on  them 
conunercial  timber. 

FARMS  AND  FARM  TIMBER. 

According  to  the  last  general  census,  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  3,678,538.  Adding  to  this 
number  the  farms  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  otates  of 
like  condition,  and  we  have  a  total  of  4,258,087.  Many  lumber  men 
who  travel  extensively  over  the  country  believe  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  three  otates  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  included  in  the  above  table,  have  on  them  stand- 
ing timber  of  commercial  value.  I  think  that  it  is  entirely  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  at  least  2,000,000  farms  east  of  the  Roctjr 
Mountains  are  more  valuable  and  produce  a  greater  average  annual 
revenue  becaoise  of  the  timber  growmc  on  them. 

I  think  this  statement  is  extremely  conservative,  for  a  similar 
condition  prevails  in  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  the  e^reme  Northwestern  States. 

TWO  MILLIONS   OF  FARMERS  ARE   STUMPAGE   OWNERS. 

Here,  then,  are  2,000,000  farmers  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  small  real  estate  holders  who  are  directly  interested  in  main- 
taining the  present  values  of  stumpage. 

If,  as  is  Claimed,  and  as  I  admit  to  be  probable,  the  removal  or 
reduction  of  the  lumber  duty  would  result  in  lowering  the  value  of 
stumpage,  the  sufferers  would  not  merely  be  the  2,000  or  3,000. 
possioly  5,000,  sawmill  and  heavy  stumpage  owners,  but  all  the  small 
sawmill  owners,  so  far  as  they  are  timber  holders,  and  the  2,000,000 
or  3,000,000  farmers  and  small  timber  owners. 

FARMERS  GET  BENEFn  OF  ADVANCES  IN  STUMPAGE  FRIGES. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  this  further  fact,  that  the  current  timber  or 
log  purchases  by  the  more  than  25,000  sawmills,  which  supply  half  the 
lumber  product  of  the  United  States,  are  made  at  current  pnces;  that 
the  farmers  and  others  who  sell  to  these  mills  secure  the  benefit  of 
every  advance  in  stumpage  values.  They  are  no  more  entitled, 
because  they  are  small  and  relatively  poor,  to  receive  an  undue  meas- 
ure of  protection  than  are  the  few  large  timber  owners,  yet  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  present  too  small  degree  of  protection 
would  be  as  seriously  felt  by  tnem  as  by  the  others. 

VALUES  OF  LUMBER  AND   STUMPAGE  MOVE  TOGETHER. 

This  fact  will  strike  you,  that  the  advance  in  lumber  prices  within 
the  last  ten  years,  which  has  attracted  so  much  pubUc  attention,  has 
been  reflected  in  tne  values  of  standing  timber  and  that  this  increment 
in  value  has  fully  accrued  to  2,000,000  farmers. 
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About  one  month  ago  I  made  an  inquiry  as  to  what  this  advantage 
has  been.  I  distributed  cards  headed  as  follows:  ''Prices  paid  at  null 
or  railroad  shipping  station  for  small  lots  of  farmers'' logs,  by  the 
thousand  feet  b.  m.,  in  years  named.    Averages." 

The  leading  species  of  wood  were  included,  and  the  years  were  1890, 
1895,  1899,  1902,  1906,  1908,  and  1909. 

I  received  replies  from  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  which  territory  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  though  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  made  a  more  extensive  inquiiy. 

The  returns  indicate  a  fair  agreement  with  the  report  of  the  Forest 
Service  as  to  increase  in  stumpage  values.  These  values,  however, 
include  cost  of  felling  the  timber,  sawing  it  into  logs,  and  moving  them 
to  the  place  where  they  will  be  taken  possession  or  by  the  mill  men. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of  those  of  whom  I  asked  this 
information  informed  me  that  such  an  inquiry  might  be  injurious  to 
their  interests,  as  the  farmers  already  knew  too  much  about  the  value 
of  timber  and  logs. 

PBICES   FARMERS  RECEIVE   FOR  LOOS. 

I  have  averaged  the  reports  on  each  kind  of  wood,  where  they  were 
numerous  enough  to  be  of  value,  and  present  them  in  the  following 
table: 


Kinda  of  tlnil^r. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

1902. 

1906. 

1906. 

1909. 

Pine 

•7.08 
4.20 
2.62 
&22 
&06 
5.83 
4.00 

aeo 

6l48 

S&84 

4.50 
2.75 
7.22 
0.51 
&37 
4.37 
9.15 
&40 

e.84 
&81 
3.92 
9.20 
7.72 
&58 
4.32 

11.35 
7.60 

10.77 
7.76 
&10 

11.13 
9.27 
6.71 
4.78 

15.63 
9.42 

tll.97 
0.85 
7.20 
12.06 
11.27 
&48 
6.50 
16.70 
11.30 

113.50 
9.50 
&20 
14.69 
12.18 
&56 
7.43 
18.88 
18.03 

114.85 

Spraoe 

9.60 

I^mlock 

7.80 

Oak 

14  69 

Atih 

1L86 

Birch 

&68 

Beech 

Poplar 

Btsswood 

7.38 
18.58 
12.86 

The  figures  for  pine  are  chiefly  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
but  include  some  or  the  Appalachian  pine;  the  spruce  figures  chiefly 
from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  the  hemlock  figures  from  the  same 
States,  with  a  few  from  Kentucky;  all  the  States  are  represented  in 
oak,  but  with  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  comparatively  unimportant; 
the  ash  figures  are  generally  distriouted ;  tne  birch  represented  is 
almost  entirely  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  the  beech  is  reported 
chiefly  from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan;  the  poplar  from  the 
Appalachian  districts,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio;  the  basswood 
chiefly  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

There  are  marked  variations  in  the  figures.  On  poplar,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  reports  substantially  a^ree  on  a  maxi- 
mum price  of  about  $30.  Two  reports  named  $35  as  having  prevailed 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  average  is  brought  down  by  reports  from 
Wisconsin  and  Arkansas,  where  the  poplar  is  not  the  yellow  poplar 
so  valuable  in  commerce.  Oak  prices  vary  from  about  $11  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  to  as  high  as  $35  for 
the  selected  oak  bought  oy  an  Indiana  manufacturer. 
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These  figures  show  clearly  that  the  farmer  and  wood-lot  owner 
and  small  timber  investor  has  been  marketing  his  timber  crop  year 
by  year  and  receiving  constantly  increasing  profit  therefor. 

There  is  an  open  market  for  timber  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
high  market.  Even  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas  the  farmers'  wood  lots  and  shelter  tracts  of  timber  are  com- 
ing to  be  factors  in  the  local  lumber  supply,  and  in  everv  State  the 
farmer  with  a  dozen  logs  to  sell  can  fina  a  mill  that  will  buy  them 
and  pay  for  them  the  current  and  constantly  advancing  prices.  He 
does  not  have  to  sell  to  a  trust  or  combination,  which  sets  the  price 
for  him.  The  sawi^iill  competition,  of  which  he  has  the  advantage, 
is  ui^imited  and  unrestricted. 

MARKETS  FOR  LOCAL  FRODUOTS. 

Another  feature  of  this  situation  which  is  of  interest,  is  the  fact 
that  the  many  thousands  of  sawmills  scattered  almost  broadcast 
over  the  country  furnish  nearby  markets,  often  at  high  prices,  for 
the  farm  products  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  located. 

In  the  more  important  lumbering  sections,  where  the  proportion 
of  land  in  timber  is  large,  the  farmers  are  often  unable  to  supply  the 
local  demand.  The  nml  man  has  to  bring  from  a  distance  portions 
of  his  supplies,  and  to  the  farmer  is  saved  the  cost  of  transportation. 

THE   SETTLERS   GREATLY   BENEFIT. 

The  increase  in  value  of' forest  products  has  also  assisted  in  the  set- 
tlement o^  once  exclusively  timbered  sections.  Thousands  of  farmers  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Afinnesota  have  paid  for  their  farms,  in  whole 
or  in  large  part,  by  the  sale  of  the  timber  that  the  lumbermen  left. 
Many  hundreds  of  these  settlers  have  not  only  realized  in  this  way  the 
full  price  they  paid  for  their  lands,  but  in  addition  have  been  able, 
by  tneir  winters  work  in  cleaning  up  their  lands,  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  imtil  their  lands  were  cleared  and  became 
agriculturally  productive. 

TIMBER  QBOWINO   EVERYWHERE. 

This  process  is  going  on  everywhere,  and  in  addition  timber  is  grow- 
ing on  every  farm  and  reafforestation  is  an  everywhere  present  fact  in 
all  the  originally  timbered  areas  of  the  United  States. 

This  timber  is  plentiful  enough,  but  not  so  situated  or  in  such  com- 
pact bodies  as  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  great  sawmill,  but  given  a 
value,  and  with  its  present  value  retained  by  the  retention  of  the 
duty  on  lumber,  it  promises  forever  to  supply  the  raw  material  for  at 
least  half  of  the  present  lumber  product  or  the  United  States. 

THE  CHANGES  FOR  THE  FOOR  MAN. 

I  trust  that  in  the  above,  in  which  I  have  depended  largely  upon 

Sublished  statistics,  compiled  by  government  agencies,  and  have 
rawn  inferences  which  I  believe  wiU  appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of 
every  well-informed  man,  I  have  demonstrated  that  tne  lumber  manu- 
facturing industry  is  not  a  rich  man's  business  alone,  but  one  into 
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which  anyone  with  a  capital  that  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
comer  grocery  or  drug  store  in  a  medium-sized  town,  provided  ho 
have  the  necessary  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the  business,  can 
enter  as  freely  as  the  individual  or  company  with  millions  of  capital. 

I  think  I  have  shown  also  that  the  advancing  price  of  stumpage, 
which  has  been  deplored  by  some,  has  been,  m  proportion  to  tne 
quantity  held,  as  profitable  to  millions  of  small  timber-land  holders 
and  investors  as  to  the  very  few  thousand  large  sawmill  operators 
and  timber  owners. 

Incidentally,  and  aside  from  the  particular  subject,  I  have  pointed 

out  the  error  m  so  man^  estimates  oi  the  standing  timber  of  theUnited 

States  resulting  from  ignoring  the  small  tracts,  and  have  indicated  a 

more  hopeful  future  for  our  timber  supply  than  usually  is  prophesied. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  E.  Defebauoh, 
Editor  American  Lumherman. 


PROTECTION  FOB  LUMBER. 

BRIEF  FILED  BY  THE  BEPBESEVTATIVES  OF  THE  HATIOVAI 
.  LXTMBEB  ASSOCIATIOH,  BEPLTUrG  TO  CEBTADT  ARGTJKEirTS 
FAVOBIHG  DUTY-FEEE  LXTMBEB. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0, 
Gentlemen:  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  in  one  of  his  supplemental 
statements,  says: 

Rightlv  or  wrongly  the  Canadians  feel  that  the  United  States  has  not  treated  them 
in  a  brotherly  way  in  trade  and  tariff  relations,  and  they  especially  resented  the  impo- 
sition of  a  $2  duty  on  lumber  in  1897.  A  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  at  this  time  oy 
extending  the  market  of  a  great  Canadian  industry  might  lead  to  concessions  bv  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  in  any  event  tend  to  stay  the  rising  tide  of  feeling  in 
Canada  in  favor  of  tariff  discrimination  against  the  United  States. 

The  above  is  written  by  a  man  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Immigration  Association,  composed  of  com- 
panies selling  farm  lands  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  colo- 
nizing vast  areas  of  western  Canadian  territory  with  mwi  representing 
the  brain  and  brawn  of  our  Central  States. 

It  is  needless  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Canada  repre- 
sents a  market  of  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  of  people  compared  with  the 
American  market  of  over  80,000,000.  Because  of  ner  proximity 
Canada  is  one  of  our  best  customers  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  Knappen  gives  no  consideration  to  the  great  American  limdber- 
manufacturing  industry.  What,  if  anything,  would  this  industry 
receive  in  return  for  giving  Canada  an  opportunity  to  sell  in  our 
markets? 

THE   SCOPE   OP  THE   LUMBER   INDUSTRY. 

The  lumber  industry  in  the  United  States  is  national  in  its  scope. 
Lumbering  operations  are  conducted  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union — is  a  principal  industry  in  25  States. 
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In  12  States  it  is  the  chief  industry.  There  are  over  28,000  sawmills 
in  this  country,  whose  annual  output  exceeds  40,000,000.000  of  feet. 
More  than  half  of  this  product  is  manufactured  hj  small  mills  cost- 
ing on  an  average  less  than  $5,000  each.  Statistics  of  the  Census 
Bureau  show  that  36,000,000,000  of  the  40,000,000,000  feet  of  annual 
lumber  production  was  manufactured  b^  mills  producing  less  than 
25,000,000  feet  annually.  Mills  producing  less  than  tms  amount 
are  classed  as  small  operations,  as  some  of  the  larger  mills  produce 
more  than  100,000,000  feet  per  year.  The  lumber  business  is  there- 
fore  in  the  hands  of  a  vast  niunber  of  opei'ators,  whose  interests, 
together  with  that  of  their  employees,  should  not  be  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  lumbermen. 

It  is  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber  which 
the  Canadian  seeks  to  dump  upon  the  American  market  is  his  low- 
grade  product,  as  he  has  a  demand  at  home  and  for  export  more 
than  sufficient  to  take  his  upper  grades  of  lumber  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  suitable  for  ordinary  construction  purposes.  The  lower 
^ades  of  liunber  are  principally  used  for  the  making  of  boxes,  crat- 
mg  packages,  etc.,  which  the  average  American  consimier  or  home 
bmlder  does  not  piu'chase  directly.  The  admission  of  this  class  of 
limiber  from  Canada  would  benent  chiefly  those  manufacturers  who 
use  boxes  in  which  to  ship  their  various  products.  This  lumber  now 
comes  from  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  $2  duty,  in  lai^e  quantities  and 
constitutes,  the  greater  part  of  the  liunber  now  imported. 

CONSERVATION   AND   THE   TARIFF. 

Mr.  Knappen  states: 

The  tariff  on  low-grade  lumber  tends  to  increase  the  destruction  and  cutting  of  small 
trees  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  our  future  forests. 

This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  views  held  by  many  practical  forest- 
ers, and  is,  indeed,  a  statement  not  based  upon  the  facts.  The  way 
to  conserve  and  husband  any  article  is  to  make  it  valuable.  When 
it  is  cheapened  it  is  not  ilsed  with  the  economj^  necessary  to  safeguard 
and  preserve  it.  Foresters  tell  us  that  scientific  principles  of  forestry 
can  only  be  applied  to  logging  operations  when  standui^  timber  has 
reached  that  value  where  such  methods  can  be  adopted  without  actual 
loss.  The  experience  of  lumbermen  in  this  country  during  the  past 
few  years  amply  verifies  this  fact.  When  it  is  possible  to  obtam  a 
profit  for  low-grade  material,  that  portion  of  the  timber  from  which 
this  class  of  stuff  is  obtained  is  fully  utilized.  Where  formerly,  in 
some  sections,  but  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  timber  were  obtained 
from  an  acre  of  land,  it  has  been  possible  to  more  than  double  this 
output  when  the  prices  for  lumber  have  been  such  as  to  cover  the 
cost  of  logging  the  entire  tree.  In  some  classes  of  timber  fully  60 
per  cent  of  the  present  output  consists  of  low-grade  lumber.  This 
IS  true,  however,  only  where  it  is  possible  to  fmd  a  market  for  all 
classes  of  products  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  raw  material. 
When  low-grade  lumber  can  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  it  results  in  a  tre- 
mendous loss  in  the  available  forest  resources,  and  this  is  shared  by 
labor,  transportation  lines,  and  in  the  decreased  purchase  of  all  mate- 
rials consumed  by  the  lumber  manufacturers. 

When  the  top  logs,  butt  logs,  and  defective  pieces  are  left  in  the 
woods  because  they  can  not  be  logged,  manufactured,  and  sold  at  a 
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profit,  they  rot  and  burn  and  are  lost  forever.  Tjeaying  this  material 
m  the  woods  does  not  perpetuate  the  forest  nor  assist  the  growth  of 
a  second  crop  of  timber.  Leaving  uncut  small  unprotected  trees  of 
the  coniferous  species,  which  furnish  about  three-quarters  of  our  lum- 
ber product,  does  not  insure  their  growth,  because  when  they  stand 
alone  unprotected  by  the  laiger  timber  thev  invariably  blow  down 
and  in  turn  are  burned  up.  The  inability  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  utilize  his  raw  material  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  not 
only  represents  a  direct  loss  to  labor  engaged  in  logging  the  same, 
but  to  the  American  f&rmer  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  supplies 
which  would  be  consumed  in  this  operation  and  to  the  American 
railroads  in  the  loss  of  tonnage. 

A  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  cut  enough  logs  to  keep  his  mill  in 
operation,  but  when  he  is  unable  to  convert  the  poor  lots  and  sell  at 
a  profit  the  low-grade  material  which  they  produce,  it  is  necessarv 
for  him  to  cut  over  a  correspondingly  larger  area  in  order  to  stock  his 
mill  with  that  class  of  logs  which  he  can  afford  to  handle. 

This  is  not  idle  theory,  but  is  a  condition  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  our  experiences  of  the  past  and  which  any  practical  for- 
ester can  easily  verify. 

If  the  lumber  duty  b3  removed,  thus  turning  the  American  markets 
over  to  the  Canadian  mills,  which  can  produce  low-grade  lumber  at  a 
lesser  cost  than  it  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  we  shall  have  to 
destroy  our  forests  at  least  25  per  cent  faster  in  order  that  our  oper- 
ators may  obtain  the  class  of  timber  necessary  to  keep  their  mills 
busy.  This  would  hasten  rather  than  delay  the  destruction  of  the 
American  forests  and  would  be  an  economic  waste  of  stupendous 
proportions. 

TIMBEB   GROWING   MUST   BE   PROTECTED. 

Hr.  Knappen  states 

The  raising  of  timber  is  not  an  industry  in  the  United  Statjes.  The  hand  of  man  is 
not  involved. 

We  contend  that  the  raising  of  timber  should  be  an  industry  in  this 
country.  Lumbermen  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  would  perpetuate  their  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  inci- 
dentally their  business  of  manufacturing  lumber,  but  such  methods 
can  not  be  adopted  at  a  loss,  no  matter  how  much  men  may  be 
prompted  by  sentiment. 

The  repeal  of  the  present  duty,  or  its  material  reduction,  would 
postpone  the  day  when  methods  of  reforestation  and  preservation 
can  DC  considered. 

LUMBER  DUTY  LOWEST  ON   TARIFF  SCHEDULE. 

Mr.  Knappen  states,  "the  lumber  tariff  is  not  merely  $2  a  thou- 
sand." 

He  seeks  to  ^ive  the  wrong  impression  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fin- 
ished product  imported  into  this  country.  He  does  not  at  all  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  what  are  Imown  as  timbers,  consisting 
of  pieces  8  by  8  inches  square  and  larger,  is  only  83^  cents  per  thou- 
sand feet. 

The  duty  on  rough  lumber  is  $2  per  thousand  feet,  or  about  11  per 
jent  ad  valorem;  and  is  the  only  protection  afforded  the  sawmill  m- 
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dustry.  The  added  duty  of  50  cents  per  thousand  for  each  side  of  the 
lumber  which  is  surfaced  or  finished  is  entirely  a  measure  protective 
of  American  labor,  purely  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American 
industry  of  planing,  matcning,  and  finishing  the  rough  lumber.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Knappen's  theory  this  mechanical  labor  should  be  done 
by  Canadian  workingmen  instead  of  in  American  planing  mills. 

WHY  NOT  PROTECT  AMERICAN  LABOR} 

Pie  again  states: 

The  finished  lumber  is  the  raw  material  of  the  mill  worker.  American  sash  and 
door  manufacturers  and  mill  workers  can  compete  anywhere. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  mill  worker  always  purchases 
his  lumber  in  the  rough  and  finishes  it  in  the  various  forms  required 
in  his  own  factory.  Mr.  Knappen  would  give  the  impression  that 
the  American  sash  and  door  manufacturer  usually  purchases  his 
lumber  smfaced,  which  is  not  the  truth. 

NOT  AN  ARGUMENT. 

Mr.  Knappen  refers  to  the  fact  that  only  one  Miimesota  lumberman 
appeared  before  your  committee  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the 
lumber  tariflF.  He  wishes  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  lum- 
bermen of  Minnesota  have  but  little  interest  in  the  question.  The 
facts  are  that  there  was  only  time  for  a  limited  number  of  representa- 
tives to  appear  before  your  committee  on  November  20,  1908,  and 
it  was  desnred  that  all  of  the  lumber-producing  sections  of  the  country 
should  be  represented.      ' 

The  lumbermen  of  Minnesota  are  as  keenly  alive  to  the  detri- 
mental effects  which  would  follow  the  removal  or  a  material  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  tariff  on  their  interests  and  all  dependent  upon 
them  as  are  the  lumbermen  of  any  other  section. 

Mr.  Knappen  quotes  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Daniel  Wells,  of  the  White 
Pine  Lumber  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  low-grade  lumber 
question,  who  states  tnat  Canada  should  be  considered  as  another 
State  of  the  Union,  and  that  there  should  be  no  tariff  wall  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  any  more  than  there  is  between  anv 
of  our  States.  Mr.  Wells's  chief  financial  interest  is  in  a  sawmill 
and  Canadian  timber  limits,  located  at  Blind  River,  Ontario.  You 
may  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  motive  of  his  testimony. 

MOLDING  PUBLIC   OPINION. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  supplemental  brief  submitted  by 
Mr.  Knappen  is  the  newspaper  articles  quoted  by  him  from  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  of  November  26  and  27,  1908.  These  articles 
stated  that  Messrs.  Hines,  Walker,  and  others  were  engaged  in 
forming  a  gigantic  white-pine  combination  to  include  the  Weyer- 
haueser  properties.  There  was  absolutely  no  truth  whatever  in 
these  reports,  but  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Boiappen  himself  and 
published  by  the  Minneapolis  Journal  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
prejudicing  the  public  agamst  the  lumbermen  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Kjiappen  might  have  included  the  third  article  of  this  series, 
also  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  which  stated  that  a  com- 
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pany  was  being  oi^anized  to  control  the  timber  lands  of  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Mexico.  The  articles  quoted  by  him  in  bis 
brief  are  no  more  true  than  the  last  one  referred  to,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly omitted  because  the  statements  were  so  grossly  exagger- 
ated that  they  would  not  for  one  moment  be  accepted  by  any  member 
of  your  committee. 

rrevious  to  his  emnloyment  as  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Immigra- 
tion Association,  ana  later  as  press  agent  for  the  Canadian  timber 
interests  in  their  efforts  to  create  public  sentiment  against  the  lumber 
tariff,  Mr.  Knappen  was  a  reporter  on  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  and 
has  maintained  close  personal  relations  with  the  staff  of  that  paper, 
which  has  been  glad  to  publish  many  articles  written  by  him  in  oenalf 
of  his  present  clients.  All  these  grossly  exaggerated  articles  of  which 
he  has  been  the  author,  the  two  referred  to  by  him  being  only  samples 
of  many  others  even  more  sensational,  have  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated through  the  papers  of  the  Middle  Western  and  Northwestern 
States. 

"technical  dust"  essential. 

Mr.  Knappen  has  the  temerity  to  say  that  the  Questions  of  railroad 
rates,  competition  on  low  grades,  etc.,  are  "tecnnical  dust  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  committee. ''  We  consider  this  a  reflection  upon 
the  intelligence  of  your  honorable  body,  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
bearing  or  freight  rates  upon  final  prices  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Knappen,  with  the  evident  intention  of  misleading  your  com- 
mittee, refers  almost  wholly  to  white  pine.     He  says: 

Does  the  committee  wifih  by  l^slation  to  impoee  an  additional  tax  on  the  con- 
sumera  of  this  white  pine  which  will  soon  be  as  scarce' as  the  buftalo? 

He  purposely  overlooks  the  fact  that  white  pine  does  not  represent 
10  per  cent  of  the  lumber  ordinarily  used  for  building  material,  and  is 
careful  not  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  yellow  pine  con- 
stitutes 75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  building  material  consumed  in  this 
country. 

We  direct  your  attention  to  the  statistics  of  lumber  production  for 
1Q07,  as  compiled  jointly  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Of  a  total  lumber  production  of  40,256,154,000  feet,  13,215,185,00(> 
feet  was  of  yellow  pme.  The  total  production  of  white  pine,  which 
includes  Norway  or  red  pine,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other 
species,  was  4,192,708,000  feet,  or  10.4  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This 
was  produced  by  6,369  mills,  located  in  28  different  States. 

Mr.  Knappen  refers  to  white  pine  as  a  "luxury."  We  contend 
that  low-grade  lumber,  of  which  every  species  of  timber  produces  a 
large  proportion,  especially  the  hemlock  of  the  Northern  States  and 
the  yellow  pine  of  the  Southern  States,  not  to  speak  of  fir  and  other 
woods  of  the  Pacific  coast  States,  is  in  need  of  protection  from  serious 
competition  from  Canada. 

We  have  no  fear  whatever  of  coinpetition  from  high-grade  white 
pine,  which  is  largely  exported  from  Canada  to  foreign  markets,  or  is 
used  for  certain  special  purposes,  but  which  Mr.  Knappen  would 
have  you  believe  should  receive  your  first  consideration. 
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In  what  he  has  to  say  regarding  the  comparative  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  lumber  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Mr.  Knappen 
submits  a  statement  of  wages  paid  by  the  Brooks-Scanlon  Lumoer 
Company,  of  Scanlon,  Minn.  J^ittle  comment  is  necessary  on  this 
question.  It  is  well  known  that  the  standard  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try is  somewhat  higher  than  that  in  Canada  among  nearly  all  classes 
of  employees  engaged  in  the  limiber  business.  American  labor  must 
be  protected  in  order  that  it  may  continue  to  pay  the  high  cost  oif 
foodstuflfs  and  general  living  expenses  if  national  prosperity  is  to  be 
continued.  Subject  American  labor  to  competition  with  the  lower 
wages  paid  by  other  coimtries  and  the  effect  will  be  quickly  felt  in 
all  the  avenues  of  business  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  photographs 
filed  with  your  committee,  showing  the  employment  of  oriental 
common  labor  in  the  mills  of  western  Canada.  The  Chinese,  Hindus, 
and  Japanese  do  not  receive  the  same  wage  scale  as  is  paid  the  white 
men,  and  wherever  they  are  introduced  they  seriously  threaten  the 
American  standard  of  Uving  among  wa^e-earners.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  men  employed  in  woods  work  m  Canada  are  glad  to  come  to 
the  States  for  the  higher  wages  paid. 

It  is  true  that  certain  kin(&  oi  skilled  labor  in  some  mills  receive 
higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  tliis  country,  but  they  are  American 
workingmen  who  have  been  taken  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
quickly  establishing  lumber  industries,  and  educating  the  Canadian 
employees,  and  receive  these  high  wages  as  a  bonus  for  removing  to  a 
foreign  country  and  Uving  under  alien  conditions.  It  is  quite  sig- 
nificant that  the  tables  of  wages  paid  to  various  classes  of  labor  m 
Canada  are  submitted  from  those  firms  in  which  the  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  you  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  are  financially 
interested. 

COMPARATIVE   PRICES   OF   COMMODITIES 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Knappen  that  lumber  is  relatively  higher 
than  other  commodities  is  misleading.  He  quotes  on  page  4373  of 
the  tariff  hearings  Bulletin  No.  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which 
shows  that  "lumber  and  other  building  materials''  have  advanced 
somewhat  more  than  other  general  commodities  for  the  years  1902 
to  1907.  *' Other  building  materials"  includes  a  variety  of  articles, 
such  as  cement,  steel,  brick,  stone,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  produced 
by  high-priced  labor,  and  a  number  of  which  have  advanced  more 
than  has  lumber.  In  the  statement  referred  to,  the  high  prices  are 
shown  in  1907,  since  when  there  has  been  a  decline  of  from  25  to  35 
per  cent  in  the  prices  of  lumber,  while  the  prices  on  many  other  com- 
modities, especially  farm  products,  show  advances  over  those  which 
prevailed  in  1907.  The  truth  is  that  a  bushel  of  grain  of  any  kind, 
a  himdredweight  of  Uve  stock,  or  a  team  of  work  horses  will  purchase 
more  lumber  to-day  than  ever  before. 

SHINQLE   MANUFACTURING   CONDITIONS   AND   CONSERVATION. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Knappen 's  reference  to  the  tariff  on  shingles, 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Boedel, 
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of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  showing  the  importation  of  shingles  last  year 
from  Canada  to  have  been  988,000^000  pieces. 

There  is  no  sawed  f  oreat  product  mto  which  labor  enters  so  largely 
in  its  cost  as  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles.  The  American  shingle 
manufacturer  utiUzes  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  which  would 
be  absolutely  wasted  were  he  to  be  subjected  to  Canadian  competition. 

Mr.  Ejiappen  says 

The  Washington  shingle  manufacturer  can  make  as  good  a  shingle  as  is  made  in 
British  Columbia,  but  he  prefers  not  to,  and  asks  that  he  be  protected  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  inferior  article. 

The  shingle  manufacturer  of  our  Northwestern  States  uses  up  that 
portion  of  the  logs  which  the  lumberman  is  unable  to  take  to  the  mill, 
and  he  therefore  acts  as  a  scavenger  of  the  forest,  converting  into 
sliingleg  everything  that  the  lumberman  is  imable  to  use. 

The  Canadian  shingle  manufacturer,  cutting  timber  owned  by  the 
government,  is  able  to  select  the  better  logs,  and  the  waste  of  valuable 
raw  material  which  follows  his  operations  is  enormous.  He  is  able 
to  make  a  better  shingle  than  is  the  American  producer  simply  be- 
cause the  government  is  willing  to  take  the  loss  consequent  upon  his 
methods. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  also  has  a  decided  advanta^  because 
lijs  shingles  are  packed  by  Chinamen,  who  work  on  a  piece  basis, 
nt^ttinff  wages  on  which  the  average  American  laborer  can  not  live. 

Mr.  Knappen  quotes  F.  L.  Meares,  of  the  Olympic  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Alaska  Building,  Seattle,  who  says  that  if  the  American  shingle 
manufacturer  were  not  protected  by  a  tariff  he  would  be  obli^d  to 
make  a  better  shingle.  This  is  poor  logic  in  view  of  the  decidedly 
different  conditions  under  which  the  American  and  Canadian  shingle 
manufacturers  operate,  as  explained  above. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  your  committee  to  know  that  Mr.  Meares 
is  not  a  manufacturer  but  is  an  agent  of  British  Columbia  mills, 
selling  Canadian  shingles  in  the  United  States. 

AN   AUTHORrrY  ON   CONSERVATION   AND  THE   TARIFF. 

Mr.  Knappen  states  that  the  tariff  does  not  favor  forest  conserva- 
tion. We  nave  already  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  most  economic 
use  of  the  forest  can  be  made  when  it  is  possible  to  conserve  it  because 
of  its  value.  In  this  connection  we  quote  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  for- 
estry commissioner  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  the  dean  of  the  foresters  of  the  United 
States.     He  says: 

I  do  not  think  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  conservie  American  forests. 
My  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  American  forest  is  ph3rBically  and 
financially  ripe,  ana  would  entail  loss  to  the  owners  if  not  cut  as  test  as  there  is  a  good 
market.  By  financially  ripe  is  meant  when  the  trees  cease  to  earn  good  interest  by 
their  growth.  Such  forests  should  then  be  cut,  and  where  land  is  nonagricultural 
shoulof  be  replaced  by  new  plantations. 

If  the  market  conditions  are  such  that  the  land  being  cut  over  will 
not  produce  the  highest  quantity  of  material  possible,  then  the 
remamder  must  be  left  in  the  woods  in  the  shape  of  poor  timber  and 
young  growing  trees.  Under  these  conditions,  the  latter,  unpro- 
tected by  the  surrounding  timber  and  mingled  with  the  Utter  and 
(I6bris  from  logging  operations,  top  logs,  branches,  etc.,  are  soon 
destroyed  by  fire  and  disease.  ^  t 
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Again  to  quote  Mr.  Knappen: 

The  testimony  of  the  high-tariff  lumbermen  on  this  subject  (referrins  to  conserva- 
tion) then  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  threat  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  they  will  leave 
their  cut-over  timber  lands  covered  with  the  d6bris  of  the  unused  portions  of  the  trees. 

This  is  not  a  threat,  but  is  the  statement  of  an  economic  fact. 
When  the  price  of  low-grade  lumber  will  not  net  the  manufacturer  a 
sufficient  return  to  enable  him  to  utilize  all  of  the  product  of  the  tree, 
he  must  leave  it  in  the  woods  to  waste. 

No  sensible  manufacturer  will  leave  in  the  woods  ajiy  portion  of 
his  raw  material  from  which  he  can  realize  a  profit.  What  he  may 
be  obliged  to  leave  is  not  only  a  loss  of  resource  but  is  a  loss  to 
labor,  to  the  farmer  because  of  the  reduced  consumption  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  the  operation,  a  loss  to  trajosportation  Unes,  and  a  loss  to- 
posterity. 

LOW  GRADES — QUANTITY  AND   USB. 

In  his  conmients  regarding  '' percentage  of  low  grades,"  we  cen 
say  that  this  term  means  nothing  unless  described,  because  it  is 
understood  differently  when  apphed  to  different  kinds  of  timber. 
Generally  speaking,  "low  grade"  means  lumber  ordinarily  suitable 
for  boxes,  coarse  sheathing,  etc.  As  was  testified  by  several  witnesses 
before  your  committee,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  boards  of  northern  pine 
constitute  about  60  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  sawmills.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  No.  3  product  can  be  used  in  any  way  for  con- 
struction  purposes.  The  Nos.  4  and  5  boards,  referred  to  by  other 
witnesses,  constitute  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the 
mills  sawing  northern  pine. 

Mr.  Biiappen  refers  to  one  of  the  large  Minneapolis  mills  which 
from  1896  to  1903  produced  only  16.2  per  cent  of  No.  4  and  No.  5 
boards.  This  information  is  undoubtedly  based  upon  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Rogers,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  C.  A.  Smith 
Lumber  Company,  of  Minneapolis.     This  was  probably  correct  at  the 

Eeriod  given,  when  low  prices  at  which  these  grades  were  selling  pro- 
ibited  the  manufacture  of  that  portion  of  tne  timber  which  prin- 
cipally produces  them.  The  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards  obtained  at  that 
time  were  cut  from  the  slabs  and  defective  pieces  from  the  better 
grade  of  logs,  and  the  poor  logs  which  produce  little  less  than  boards 
of  this  type  were  left  in  the  woods.  The  proportion  of  No.  4  and  No.  5 
boards  wnich  has  been  obtained  in  the  total  production  of  the  average 
northern  pine  mill  for  the  past  five  years,  during  which,  with  the 
exception  of  1908,  the  general  prosperity  has  created  a  large  demand 
for  box  material,  has  been  40  perx^ent. 

SAWMILL  OPERATION   HAS   SMALL  PROFITS. 

Mr.  Knappen  further  states:  ** During  the  seven  years  preceding 
1908  the  profits  from  the  manufacture  or  lumber,  generally  speaking, 
have  been  lavish." 

It  is  well  known  among  lumbermen  that  lumber  manufacturers,  as 
such,  have  never  made  large  profits,  the  greatest  profit  arising  from 
their  incidental  ownership  oi  timber.  Hundreds  of  firms  within 
the  time  specified  have  attempted  to  buy  logs  on  the  open  market  and 
saw  them  into  lumber,  but  have  found  that  the  profits  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  continued  operations.     In  Minneapolis,  where  Mr. 
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Enappen  liyes^  several  sawmill  concerns  have  gone  out  of  business 
withm  this  penod  for  the  reason  stated. 

Unquestionably  the  profits  which  are  credited  to  the  lumber 
business  have  chiefly  been  made  from  the  increased  valuation  of 
standing  timber  and  hardly  without  exception  those  benefited 
from  this  fact  have  held  their  timber  for  many  years,  and  are  as 
much  entitled  to  the  increased  value  of  their  property  as  are  those 
who  have  realized  profits  from  enhanced  values  or  farm  or  city  real 
estate. 

Mr.  Knappen  quotes  Chief  Forester  E.  O.  Westfall,  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Reforestry  Association,  to  the  effect  that  the  admission 
of  lumber  from  Canada  free  of  duty  would  conserve  American  forests. 
Against  this  opinion  we  again  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of  such  com- 
petent and  widely  known  foresters  as  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  for- 
estry commissioner  of  Minnesota,  and  to  other  equally  corbpetent 
foresters. 

In  what  Mr.  Knappen  has  to  say  regarding  the  *' California  mar- 
ket,''  he  admits  the  contention  of  American  lumbermen  as  to  the 
advantage  which  British  Columbia  manufacturers  have  in  that 
market  in  vessels'  freight  rates.  We  invite  your  attention  to  the 
period  of  the  Wilson-uorman  bill  when  the  British  Columbia  mills 
practically  controlled  the  entire  lumber  trade  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

THE  TIMBEB  HOLDINGS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  concluding  his  statement  Mr.  Knappen  says  that  instead  of 
three  large  interests  controlling  one-third  of  the  standing  timber  of 
this  country,  as  he  orally  testified  before  your  committee,  he  finds 
upon  further  investigation  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  timber  is 
owned  by  three  great  interests. 

Had  Mr.  Kiiappen  pursued  his  investigations  further  he  would 
have  found  that  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  of 
the  United  States  is  controlled  by  any  one  interest  or  group  of  affili- 
ated interests.  This  fact  is  beyond  dispute  and  can  be  verified  to 
the  satisfaction  of  your  committee. 

What  are  known  as  the  "Weyerhaueser  interests,"  which  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  though  not  under  one  control,  constitute  the  largest 
group  of  individual  timber-owning  companies  in  the  United  States, 
do  not  own  3  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  of  this  country;  and 
if  the  statement  made  February  9,  1909,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  assist- 
ant forester  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  to  the  effect  that 
the  timber  of  this  country  amounts  to  2,500,000,000,000  feet,  be 
correct,  then  no  other  interest  in  the  United  States  owns  to  exceed 
one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber,  and  those  would 
include  the  properties  of  C.  A.  Smith,  T.  B.  Walker,  the  Kjrby  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  others  who  were  mentioned  as  being  very  large 
holders. 

We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  standing  timber  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  holdings  about  as  follows: 

Percent 

United  States  Government 20 

Sawmill  operators  and  heavy  timber  investors 35 

'  'nail  holdings,  not  manufacturers : ^^ - .    46 
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To  remove  or  lower  the  duty  on  lumber  will  decrease  the  value 
of  standing  timber  and  injure  not  only  the  actual  manufacturers  of 
lumber  but  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  throughout 
every  section  of  the  country,  who  own  commercial  timber  in  small 
tracts. 

In  concluding  our  comments  regarding  Mr.  Knappen's  brief,  we 
think  it  only  necessary,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  prejudice  which 

Eermeates  ms  testimony,  to  refer  to  the  admission  which  he  made 
efore  your  committee  when,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  who  he 
represented,  he  stated,  "The  National  Forest  Conservation  League," 
and  in  explaining  its  personnel  said:  "I  am  mostly  it." 

Relative  to  the  brief  of  W.  S.  Dwinnell,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
committee  to  know  that  Mr.  Dwinnell  is  treasurer  of  the  American 
Timber  Holding  Company,  a  $6,000,000  corporation  which  was 
organized  February  1,  controlling  timber  Uoenses  in  British  Columbia, 
and  now  offering  stock  to  the  American  pubUc.  Mr.  Dwinnell  is 
interested  with  Arthur  R.  Rogers,  M.  J.  Scanlon,  and  S.  H.  Bowman, 
all  of  MinneapoUs,  and  to  whom  he  refers  in  his  brief  in  an  eflPort  to 
substantiate  his  claims.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  heavily  inter- 
ested in  Canadian  timber  lands,  and  are  promoters  of  the  American 
Timber  Holding  Company,  which  is  being  exploited  piu-ely  on  the 
basis  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Dwinnell  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
being  an  attorney  at  law.  In  the  main,  he  attempts  to  show  that  the 
timl^r  of  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  a  comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals. We  have  illustrated  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  in  our 
reply  to  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Knappen.  The  price  of  standing 
timber  is  of  interest  to  all  of  the  people,  because  the  people,  entirely 
apart  from  the  sawmill  operators  and  lumber  manufactiu-ers,  own  the 
majority  of  the  stimapage  of  this  country. 

IBiPOBTATIONS   CONSIST   LARGELY  OF   COMMON   LUMBER. 

Quoting  Mr.  Dwinnell: 

From  the  Geoigian  Bay  country  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  some  8hi|)ment8  of 
low-grade  lumber,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  the  bulk  of  the  importations  from 
Georgian  Bay  mills  is  of  high^rade  pine.  Moreover,  the  timber  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
country  is  of  limitod  extent  and  the  life  of  the  mil  Id  there  of  limited  duration. 

This  is  not  a  statement  of  the  tacts,  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
higher  grades  of  lumber  produced  in  Canada  is  consumed  at  home  and 
shipped  to  England.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lumber  imported 
from  Canada  to  this  country  is  of  low  grade.  The  records  of  the 
Treasury  Department  show  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  lumber  im- 
ported from  Canada  comes  from  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  east  thereof, 
m  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  life  of-  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Georgian  Bay  mills  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  production  is  calculated  by  Canadian  author- 
ities to  be  more  than  fifty  years. 

HIGH   PRICED   CONDUCE  TO   COMPLETE   UTILIZATION   OF   PRODUCT. 

Mr.  Dwinnell  further  says: 

The  waste  so  often  referred  to  is  that  of  the  sawmills,  there  often  being  no  market 
for  the  slabs,  shavings,  sawdust,  and  lath,  and  in  the  fir  mills  of  the  Pacific  coast  to 
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the  uninitiated  the  ^eatest  waste  comes  from  what  appears  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  good 
lumber,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  so  filled  with  pitch  as  to  be  unusable  for  any  known 
merchantable  purpose. 

This  argument  is  true  except  as  to  pitch,  and  simply  proves  that 
higher  prices  permit  the  complete  utilization  of  the  raw  material. 

ADVOCATES   OF  TARIFF   REPEAL   INTERESTED   IN   CANADIAN  TIMBER. 

Mr.  Dwinnell  states: 

All  of  the  lumbermen  appearing  before  your  committee  in  advocacy  of  the  remova 
of  the  tari£f  were  large  holders  of  American  timber,  and  some  of  them  among  the  largest 
manufacturers. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to  is  largely  interested  in  Canadian 
timb^^  and  only  one  of  them  is  a  manufacturer  conducting  large 
operations. 

Indeed  all  of  the  briefs  and  statements  which  have  been  filed  with 
your  committee  in  advocacy  of  the  repeal  or  material  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  have  been  prepared  by  men  who  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  Canadian  lumber  industry,  either  manufacturing 
or  selling. 

It  is  also  significant  that  since  some  of  these  gentlemen  appeared 
before  your  committee  they  have  organized  the  American  Timber 
Holding  Coropany,  which  holds  1,500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  British 
Columbia.  In  addition  to  that,  M.  J.  Scanlon,  president  of  this  com- 
pany, owns  large  quantities  of  timber  on  the  Bahama  Islands  and  on 
Vancouver  Island. 

CANAPIAN  TIMBEB   BROKER   FAVORS   FREE   LUMBEB. 

Mr.  Dwinnell  refers  to  W.  I.  Ewart  as  a  timberman  who  favors  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  lumber.  It  is  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ewart  is  a  timber  broker  at  present  engaged  in  selling 
licenses  issued  by  the  British  Columbia  government  on  Canadian 
timber,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  he  has  endeavored  to  en- 
courage the  sale  of  these  licenses  by  announcing  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty  would  increase  the  value  of  Canadian  stumpage  from  $1  to 
$2  per  thousand  feet. 

CANADIAN   STUMPAGE   COSTS   LESS  THAN   AMERICAN  TIMBEB. 

Mr.  Dwinnell  claims  that  Canadian  timber,  including  the  land  rents 
and  royalties,  is  worth  as  much  in  accessible  locaUties  as  is  American 
timber.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  original  holders  of  some  Cana- 
dian timber  have  paid  in  a  few  cases  more  than  was  paid  by  original 
holders  of  American  timber  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  average  Ameri- 
can timber  owner  to-day  has  paid  not  less  than  $3  per  thousand  feet 
for  his  stumpage,  whereas  the  average  Canadian  timcer  holder  to-day 
has  paid  not  over  35  cents  per  thousand  feet  and  assumes  no  fire  risk. 
The  American  holder,  in  addition  to  having  a  heavy  carrjdng  charge 
on  a  larger  initial  investment,  carries  a  heavy  fire  risk  besides. 

At  the  same  period  of  purchase  statistics  prove  a  lesser  cost  in 
Canada  for  timber  than  in  this  country,  coupled  with  more  favorable 
taxation  and  lighter  carrying  charges,  thus  each  Jf  ^5  b°@^»® ^1?^^' 
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portionately  less  carrying  charge  and  hence  a  lesser  investment  to  the 
Canadian  operator  as  compared  with  the  American. 

Relative  to  the  supplemental  brief  submitted  by  A.  R.  Rogers 
relative  to  Imnber,  Mr.  Rogers  mainly  seeks  to  show  that  the  testimony 
of  Edward  Hines  before  your  committee  relative  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  transportation  was  misleading;  when  Mr.  EQnes  said  that  it 
costs  about  $7  per  thousand  feet  to  ship  lumber  by  rail  from  Hayward, 
Wis.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  railroad  freight  rate  from  Hayward,  Wis.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
surroimding  territory  is  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  average 
weight  of  rough  lumber  is  from  2,500  to  3,000  poimds  per  thousand 
feet,  showing  conclusively  that  the  freight  is  from  $6  to  $7.50  per 
thousand  feet.  When  rough  lumber  is  worked  into  flooring,  or  otner 
similar  finished  product,  it  reduces  its  weight  approximately  400 
pounds  per  thousand,  but  the  saving  in  freight  rate  by  the  process  is 
offset  by  the  additional  expense  of  putting  the  lumber  through  the 
planingmill,  to  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  failed  to  call  your  attention. 

Mr.  Rogers  seeks  to  show  that  the  testimony  or  Mr.  Hines  with 
respect  to  the  weights  of  lumber  was  erroneous.  Mr.  Hines's  testi- 
mony was  to  the  effect  that  3rellow  pine  timber  weighs  4,000  pounds  to 
the  thousand  feet,  and  this  is  verified  by  the  table  of  weights  issued 
by  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  to  which  Mr.  Rogers 
himself  refers. 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  this  connection,  states  that  lumber  is  seldom  shipped 
rough.  Timbers  of  yellow  pine,  or  any  other  wood,  are  invanably 
shipped  rough. 

ADVANTAGE   TAKEN   OP  A   MISUNBEBSTANDINQ. 

In  the  print  of  the  tariff  hearings,  under  the  subheading  "As  to 
stumpage  values,"  Mr.  Rogers  takes  advantage  of  a  very  evident  and 
unintentional  error  in  Mr.  Hines's  testimony  to  place  him  in  the 
wrong  Ught.    Mr.  Clark  asked: 

''Is  the  lumber  output,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  greater  in  the 
United  States  now  than  it  was,  for  instance,  in  1897?'' 

*'No^  sir,"  was  Mr.  Hines's  reply. 

"Is  it  smaller?"  asked  Mr.  Clark,  to  which  Mr.  Hines  replied: 

"It  must  necessarily  be  .smaller  by  the  amount  which  has  been 
cut." 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  Mr.  Hines  misunderstood  Mr. 
Clark's  question,  as  his  reply  referred  to  the  amount  of  standing  tim- 
ber and  not  to  the  amount  cut,  which  Mr.  Rogers  himself  must  have 
understood  when  reading  the  record. 

THE   EVIDENT   FALLACY   OP  THE    FBEE-LUMBEB   ARGUMENTS. 

The  brief  of  Mr.  Rogers,  together  with  the  statements  and  briefs 
submitted  by  his  associates,  endeavor  to  show  from  the  comparative 
statements  of  wa^es  paid  in  this  coimtnr  and  in  Canada,  from  the 
statements  regarding  relative  costs  of  farm  suppUes  and  the  value 
of  standing  timber,  tnat  the  cost  of  producing  lum  oer  in  Canada  is  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  case  no  doubt  your  committee  can  arrive  at  but  one  con- 
clusion, namely:  If  it  costs  more  money  to  produce  lumber  iBrCanada 
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than  in  the  United  States,  how  can  the  American  consumer  hope  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  importations  of  free  lumber  from  that 
country?  The  admission  of  lumber  from  Canada  free  of  duty,  or 
ander  a  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff,  under  those  conditions,  would 
not  reduce  the  price  to  the  American  consiuner  and  would  deprive 
our  trovemment  of  a  much-needed  revenue. 

National  Lumbbb  Manufaotubers'  Association. 

By  board  of  governors; 

Edward  Hines. 

William  Irvinb. 

J.  B.  White.  ' 

Geo.  K.  Smith,  Secretary, 

FREE  CANADIAN  LUMBER. 

THE  WOLVEBIlfE  CEDAB  AND  LUMBES  COMPAST,  ICEBTOXUfEB. 
MICH.,  THIVHS  FEEE  CAHADIAH  LX7MBEB  WILL  BEHEFIT 
MAHT  ABD  HXTBT  BO  OBE. 

Menominee,  Mich.,  February  £0,  1909, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  notice  a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  in  the 
newsj)apers  and  periodicals,  particularly  the  American  Lumberman, 
of  Chicago,  regarding  the  proposed  tariff  reduction  on  lumber.  The 
editor  of  the  American  Lumberman  is  probably  influenced  by  his 
holdings  of  yellow  pine,  as  we  understand  ne  is  quite  largely  interested 
in  a  manufacturing  plant  down  South. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  cost  of  production  in  Canada  and  on 
the  north  shore  of  Georgian  Bay;  the  logging  bill  is  from  $10  to  $12 
per  M  feet;  that  is,  the  cost  of  getting  the  logs  to  the  stream  or  railroad. 
There  are  no  logging  railroads  in  that  vicinity,  however,  as  it  is  too 
rocky  to  permit  of  railroads  being  built,  but  tne  general  method  is  to 
put  them  in  the  river  and  drive  them  do\^Ti  to  the  bay  and  tow  them 
to  the  mills.  The  cost  of  labor  also  is  high,  if  not  higher,  and  sup« 
plies  are  about  the  same. 

Against  the  above  is  the  cost  of  logging  in  the  South,  which  is  about 
$2  to  $3  per  1,000  feet  for  railroading  the  logs  to  the  mill.  The  mills 
of  Washington  are  flooding  the  Prairie  States  east  of  Moose  jaw  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta  with  their  lumber,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  British  Columbia  lumberman,  and  there  are  millions  of  feet  of 
Wisconsin  hemlock  shipped  every  year  into  western  Ontario  around 
London,  Ingersal,  and  Dorchester.  Yellow  pine  is  finding  its  way  up 
into  Muskota,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Toronto,  so  we  fail  to  see  why 
the  Canadians  should  be  expected  to  take  our  lumber  free  when  there 
is  a  duty  against  their  lumber.  In  our  opinion  it  will  make  no  differ* 
ence  whatever  in  the  price  of  yellow  pine  product,  any  more  than  it 
might  prohibit  some  multimillionaire  who  got  for  little  or  nothing  or 
by  other  means  than  fair  a  million  or  two  dollars'  worth  of  timber  from 
cutting  that  said  timber  and  flooding  the  market  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other  lumbermen  who  go  into  the  market  and  pay  for  their 
stumpage  what  it  is  worth.  ^  t 
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The  above  is  our  opinion.     Our  timber  holdings  are  largely  on  the 
Escanaba  and  Lake  Superior  Railroad  in  Northland,  Mich.,  and  we 
expect  to  get  just  as  much  if  not  more  for  our  material  if  the  duty  on 
Canadian  timber  is  removed  as  we  do  now. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wolverine  Cedab  and  Lumber  Co., 
Per  Thompson. 


FOREST  CONSERVATION. 

GIFFOSD  PnrCHOT,  CHIEF  OF  FOBEST  SEBVICE  OF  THE  XTHITED 
STATES,  MAKES  STATEME17T  TO  SXTBGOMMITTEE  EELATIVE 
TO  CONSEBVATIOH  OF  FOBESTS. 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1909. 

Q.  *  *  *  Concerning  the  very  important  question  of  the  pres^ 
ervation  of  the  American  forests,  I  suggested  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  our  natural  American  supply  was  diminishing,  and  it  seemed  to 
develop  that  Canada  would  be  almost  our  exclusive  source  of  supply, 
and  it  then  developed  that  the  plan  for  conserving  the  American 
forests  would  lead  to  a  much  more  speedy  denuding  of  the  Canadian 
forests,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  any  plan  of  conservation 
of  forests  would  be  inadequate  if  we  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  preservation  of  the  Canadian  supply;  in  other  words,  there  was 
a  mutual  interest  in  the  adjoining  countries  in  doing  what  was  nec- 
essary for  forest  preservation,  ana  that  seemed  to  be  assented  to.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  subject. — ^A.  It  is  rather 
interesting  that  late  last  night  a  conference  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
ended  its  work  and  signed  a  declaration  of  principles,  in  which  the 
delegates  of  the  three  countries  united  in  a  very  strong  statement  as 
to  the  necessity  of  forest  conservation  in  general,  so  tnat  I  am  fully 
of  the  opinion  that  any  plan  for  the  conservation  of  forests  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  attended,  so  far  as  it  can  be  attended,  by 
agreement  between  the  three  nations,  covering  the  territory  of  each 
or  the  three  nations,  assisted  by  the  people  from  each  of  the  others. » 

Q.  What  is  being  done  by  the  three  governments  toward  bringing 
about  such  an  end? — ^A.  Tnis  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  ana 
what  will  happen  will  be  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  confer- 
ence  will  be  laid  before  the  three  governments,  and  then  it  will  be  a 
question  of  their  acting.  A  particular  recommendation  is  for  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  conservation  commission  in  each 
country. 

Q.  what  advance  is  being  made  by  the  limibermen  themselves  in 
this  matter  of  conservation  of  the  forests? — ^A.  Very  little.  When 
the  white  men  first  came  into  this  country,  we  had  about  850,000,000 
acres  of  forests ;  we  now  have  about  550,000,000.  Of  that  550,000,000 
there  are  about  200,000,000  acres  of  mature  forests  in  which  growth  is 
offset  by  death  and  decav.  There  are  250,000,000  acres  which  is 
reproducing  fully  enough  to  produce  a  fair  second  crop,  and 
100,000,000  acres  which  will  not  yield  another  crop  without  forest 
planting.    That,  of  course,  is  a  very  rough  figure.    As  to  the  growth 
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on  the  total  area  of  forest  land  in  this  country  it  is  estimated  at  about 
12  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  anniun.  That  is  because  so  much  of  the 
forest  is  in  bad  condition.  There  probably  would  be  40  cubic  feet 
per  jicre  per  annum  if  our  forests  were  properly  handled.  We  are 
cutting  timber  three  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as  we  grow  it,  and  this 
is  very  rapidly  reducing  the  supply.  Of  all  the  forests  in  the  United 
States  about  one-fourth  of  the  acreage  is  held  by  the  nation  and  the 
States  and  three-fourths  in  private  ownership.  This  three-fourths 
contains  about  four-fifths  of  the  standing  timoer.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  privately  owned  timber  is  being 
handled  in  a  conservative  way;  the  rest  is  being  cut  without  anv 
reference  to  the  future.  About  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  area,  includ- 
ing the  national  and  state  forests,  is  being  handled  in  a  conservative 
way.  This  means,  briefly,  that  although  our  forests  at  present  are 
producing  only  one-third  or  what  we  use,  we  are  still  taking  no  thought 
of  the  future  and  are  allowing  them  to  be  destroyed,  practically  un- 
checked, except  for  the  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  that  is  in  the 
government  or  state  ownership,  so  that  the  forest  situation  is  a  most 
serious  one.  We  use  four  or  nve  times  as  much  timber  per  capita  as 
the  other  large  nations.  Our  whole  civilization  has  been  accustomed 
to  an  enormous  use  of  wood,  and  when  the  shortage  comes,  as  it  is 
coming,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  The  destruction  of  our 
forests  will  abo  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  om*  water  supply. 

We  estimate  now  that  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500,000,- 
000,000  feet  of  timber  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  total  use  of 
wood  for  all  purposes  is  about  100,000,000,000  feet  a  year.  At  that 
rate  our  forests  would  be  exhausted  in  about  twentj-five  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  will  not  be  exhausted  in  that  time  because  of  the 

frowth  which  will  take  place  and  a  lessened  consumption  caused  by 
igher  prices;  but  there  is  no  cjuestion  in  my  mind  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching very  rapidly  a  position  where  we  are  going  to  suffer  as  a 
nation  very  seriously  from  a  shortage  of  wood. 

Q.  In  that  connection  it  has  also  developed  in  the  oral  hearings 
that  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  what  we  call  a  ''frame  house"  or  any  fence  dividing 
line  constructed  of  lumber.  What  part  in  the  annual  consumption  of 
lumber  is  borne  by  house  and  structural  building  and  fencing  in  the 
United  States?  In  other  words,  how  great  a  change  would  it  make  if 
we  followed  in  the  European  way  in  building  our  structures  of  brick 
and  stone? — A.  It  probably  would  make  very  little  change  in  the 
total  consumption.  The  history  of  the  matter  has  been  that  as  sub- 
stitutes for  wood  come  in  they  have  failed  entirely  to  reduce  the 
consumption;  I  do  not  mean  the  per  capita  consumption,  but  the 
total  consumption.  There  is  vastly  more  lumber  used  now,  when 
many  of  our  structures  are  of  iron  and  steel,  than  when  all  were  built 
of  wood.  There  is  vastlv  more  used  now  in  building  ships  than  when 
the  whole  ship  was  built  of  wood.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  total 
exhaustion  wiA  come,  but  we  shall  certainly  have  a  very  serious  timber 
famine.  I  think  it  will  make  very  little  difference  to  the  consumer 
whether  he  is  restricted  in  the  use  of  wood  by  the  absence  of  wood  or 
by  an  excessively  high  price. 

My  judgment  is  that  free  lumber  under  present  conditions  would 
have  practically  no  effect  on  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
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Q.  How  do  vou  figure  that? — ^A.  I  believe  the  Canadian  stump- 
age  holder  and.  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  in  the  United  States 
woidd  practically  take  up  all  the  profits,  so  that  whatever  benefit 
resultea  would  not  come  to  the  man  who  finally/ used  the  lumber. 

I  have  no  definite  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  Canadian  stumpage 
owned  or  controlled  by  leases,  etc.  I  think  that  in  British  Columbia 
•perhaps  half  of  the  timber  that  is  under  leases  is  held  by  men  from 
the  United  States,  not  more  than  half  is  my  best  judgment;  it  has 
been  stated  by  some  to  be  four-fifths,  but  the  best  imormation  we 
can  get  is  not  more  than  half. 

Q.  How  in  the  rest  of  Canada? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  proportion 
is  nearly  aslarce;  I  would  not  attempt  to  put' in  percentage;  there 
is  considerable  neld  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Q.  It  appeared  that  the  price  of  stumpage  had  increased  very  rap- 
idly in  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States,  and  I  ask  you  what 
the  effect  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  be,  whether  it 
would  operate  as  a  check  on  that  mcrease? — 'A.  So  far  as  it  had  any 
effect,  it  would  operate  as  a  check  to  that  increase,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  effect  would  be  large. 

As  things  go  now,  of  every  thousand  feet  of  timber  standing  in  the 
forest  the  quantity  which  actually  goes  into  use  is  about  320  feet,  and 
the  rest  is  waste  of  different  kinds — about  two-thirds  waste.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  standing  timber  that  might  be  used  is  wasted. in 
the  woods.  That  waste  consists,  of  course,  of  the  low-grade  stuff, 
defective  logs,  etc.  There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  our  timber 
supply:  One  by  saving  what  we  have  and  getting  all  we  can  out  of 
it,  and  the  other  by  practicing  forestry — using  our  forest  lands  to 

fjrow  wood.  If  prices  rise  so  tnat  it  pays  to  get  out  the  low-grade 
ogs,  there  will  oe  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
timber  cut  from  a  given  area.  If  prices  sink  so  that  low-grade  logs 
can  not  be  got  ten  out,  the  area  cut  over  will  probably  oe  larger^ 
but  there  will  be  a  large  percentage  of  logs  left  in  the  woods.  There- 
fore a  low  price  of  lumber  does  not  tend  to  forest  conservation. 
We  can  not  reproduce  the  standing  timber  at  the  present  price  of 
stumpage  over  a  very  large  part  of  the  United  States.  1  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  low  price  of  lumber  does  not  tend 
to  forest  conservation.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  again 
for  us  to  have  as  low-priced  lumber  as  in  the  past.  I  do  believe  that 
with  the  rapid  destruction  of  our  forests  the  price  wiU  rapidly  rise. 
The  lumbermen  »are  persuaded,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  thai  their 
destruction  lies  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  My  personal  opinion 
is  that  the  effect  upon  them  would  be  shght  and  temporary.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  conservation  of  the  forests  requires  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  or  would  be  aided  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 

Q.  If  the  result  of  taking  off  the  tariff  on  lumber  should  be  a  large 
importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber  from  Canada  to  fill  the 
place  of  cheaper  grades  of  American  lumber,  the  result  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  leaving  of  a  great  deal  of  the  smaller  portions  of  the  cut 
trees  in  the  woods  that  are  now  taken  out  of  the  woods? — ^A.  So  far 
as  it  had  any  effect  on  the  price  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Q.  Would  that  not  increase  the  danger  of  forest  fires  and  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  by  such  fires? — A.  It  would. 

(^.  I  understand  it  is  expected  by  forestry  experts  that  clean  lum-  * 
benng  tends  to  the  reduction  of  the  danger  of  forest  fires. — ^A.  It  does.> 
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Q.  So  that  if  the  argument  of  these  people  who  are  in  the  lumber 
busmess  be  correct,  that  the  removal  or  the  tariff  will  lead  to  impor- 
tations from  Canada  which  will  largely  supplant  the  lower  grade  of 
American  lumber,  the  tendency  would  be  toward  forest  destruction, 
if  they  are  correct  in  their  theory  of  what  would  happen? — A.  It 
would  tend  not  so  much  toward  forest  destruction  as  to  the  waste  of 
our  standing  timber.  To  grow  timber  a  man  must  be  reasonably 
safe  against  fire  and  the  fi^ed  charges  must  be  reduced  to  a  point 
where  he  can  make  a  profit.  The  greatest  charge  at  present  is  taxes. 
I  have  known  cases  in  Minnesota  where  the  tax  was  6  per  cent  on  a 
fair  valuation  of  the  timber.  That  means  that  the  owner  must  cut 
down  the  timber  and  get  rid  of  it  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  One  of  the 
compelling  reasons  why  lumbermen  do  not  practice  forestry  ia  the 

{)resent  bad  system  of  taxation.  We  have  reconmiended  that  the 
and  be  taxed  separately,  and  that  the  timber  be  taxed  separately. 
Now  they  tax  the  whole  thing  as  timber  land  at  a  very  high  rate,  and 
in  order  to  save  himself  the  owner  has  to  cut  the  timber  off. 

Q.  While  there  is  no  real  provision  of  law  in  Washington  and  Mis- 
sisisippiy  they  are  there  assessing  the  timber  separately  from  the  land 
where  the  timber  is  owned  separately. — ^A.  It  is  a  question  whether 
that  can  be  done,  whether  if  you  own  the  timber  and  I  own  the  fee, 
and  you  pay  the  taxes  on  the  timber  and  I  fail  to  pay  on  the  fee, 
the  question  whether  niy  fee  to  the  land  does  not  carry  with  it  your 
fee  to  the  timber. 

S.  Do  jrou  know  what  the  system  is  in  Pennsylvania! — A.  The 
and  timber  are  taxed  together. 

Q.  The  question  of  tariff  would  not  have  much  to  do  with  state 
taxes? — A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  the  lumbermen  are  right,  and  the  removal  of  this  tax 
of  $2  should  bring  a  flood  of  lumber  in  from  Canada,  would  it  help 
-supply  our  demand? — A.  It  would  help  supply  our  demand,  but  if 
it  led  to  a  greater  waste  of  our  forests  it  would  retard  our  getting  a 
permanent  timber  supply  of  our  own. 

Q.  If  you  are  right  in  the  assumption  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  price,  they  would  have  the  same 
incentive  still  to  take  care  of  the  low-grad.e  lumber,  whether  from 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  so  that  would  not  be  a  very  important 
factor. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  lumbermen  admitted  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  make  no  appreciable  difference  on  the  price  of  lumber? — ^A.  1 
do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  the  consumer;  a  very 
little  to  the  stumpage  owner.  My  guess  has  been  that  the  demand 
for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  has  not  been  so  much  from  men  who 
wanted  a  reduction  of  price  to  the  consumer  as  from  a  general  idea 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  tend  to  forest  conservation. 
The  origin  of  the  thing,  I  think,  lies  in  a  desire  to  save  the  forests 
rather  tnan  in  a  desire  to  affect  the  price.  The  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States  have  gone  right  ahead  cutting  theu*  timber  without 
reference  to  the  future,  and  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  great  calamity 
from  lack  of  timber  that  has  got  to  be  stopped.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  tariff  question  is  subordinate  to  this  great  question  of  getting  our 
forests  saved.  The  lumbermen  now  say,  and  have  said  ror  a  great 
many  years,  that  they  are  anxious  for  forestry.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  lumbermen  to  assist  in  bringing  about  systems  of  fire 
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protection,  wiser  taxation,  etc.,  which  wiD  save  the  forests,  and  If 
they  do  not  do  it  voluntarily,  then  the  nation  and  States  must  either 
force  the  lumbermen  to  conserve  the  forests  or  do  it  themselves. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  standing  timber  in  private  ownership 
is  held  by  Imnber  companies  and  corporations  for  speculation! — ^A.  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  a  considerable  percentage;  there  has  been  an 
investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  I  think  the  figures 
are  not  complete  yet.     It  is  an  increasing  percentage,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Descnbe  what  you  mean  by  low-grade  lumoer. — ^A.  You  take 
a  24-inch  tree  in  the  woods;  cut  that  tree  down;  say  there  are  four 
logs  in  it.  The  first  log  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  clear 
lumber,  the  second  a  smaller  percentage,  and  the  third  a  large  per- 
centage of  common  lumber,  and  the  fourth  still  poorer  lumber.  The 
cost  of  logging  1,000  feet  of  clear  lumber  as  compared  with  1,000 
feet  of  common  lumber  is  the  same  in  the  woods;  cost  of  sawing  is 
the  same.  At  certain  prices  it  will  pay  to  take  out  two  logs,  because 
the  third  log  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  logging  and  sawing.  At  higher 
prices  you  would  take  three  logs.  That  is  an  exact  mustrj,tion,  I 
think,  of  the  way  the  price  affects  the  waste  in  the  woods.  So  the 
lower  priced  lumber  is,  the  more  logs  would  be  allowed  to  remain  to 
rot  or  Durn. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  whole  tree  is 
taken  out? — ^A.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  it  has  not; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  the  South  and  West  yet. 

Q.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  price  of  the  lower  grade  of  lumber 
has  advanced  from  $10  to  $20  a  tnousand;  at  $20  a  thousand  there 
is  a  good  profit  in  taking  the  common  grades  and  shipping  it  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  pnce  to  the  con- 
sumer and  not  to  the  manufacturer,  but  the  price  the  manufacturer 
gets  decides  what  he  can  take  out. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  that  the  advance  of  100  per  cent  has  not  had 
the  effect  of  taking  the  entire  tree  to  be  cut  up  into  merchantable 
shape  and  that  we  nave  not  reached  the  point  where  low  grades  are 
all  consumed? — A.  I  think  not.  There  has  not  been  an  advance  of 
100  per  cent  in  the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  new  factor  coming  in  in  the  production  of 

{>aper;  what  effect  has  that  had  on  the  price? — ^A.  It  is  Hmited  so 
ar,  almost  entirely  to  one  or  two  species,  and  has  had  no  effect  on 
ordinary  logging.  I  mean  it  has  had  very  Uttle  effect  on  the  method 
of  ordinary  logging.  The  total  consumption  for  paper  is  very  small. 
T  want  to  make  clear  the  difference  between  saving  waste  and  grow- 
ing forests.  What  the  lumbermen  have  spoken  of  mainly  was  saving 
the  waste. 

Q.  The  higher  the  price  of  lumber  goes,  the  more  rapidly  it  is  cut 
off  ?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  inducement  has  the  lumbermen  to  hold  logs  in  the  face 
of  verv  high  prices? — A.  There  is  certain  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  mills  now.  That  capital,  if  it  is  allowed  to  lie  idle,  involves  a  very 
large  loss.  It  pays  a  man  better  to  keep  his  mill  running,  even  at  a 
small  loss.  Therefore  the  change  of  price  does  not  have  as  rapid 
effect  as  it  otherwise  would  have.  A  man  who  would  otherwise  shut 
down  his  mill  simply  leaves  a  few  logs  in  the  woods,  and  takes  out 
from  each  tree  the  best  and  fewer  logs.  The  lumbermen  take  from 
the  tree  now  everything  that  they  can  get  out  at  a  profil^^no  doubt 
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Kbout  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  left  in  the  woods.  As  the 
price  rises  it  will  pay  to  market  the  standing  timber  much  more 
closely;  they  can  tiien  use  the  low-grade  lumber.  We  do  not  begin 
to  use  JUT  lorests  anything  like  as  closely  as  they  do  in  Europe;  I 
mean  as  to  what  we  leave  in  the  woods.  The  brush  is  the  greatest 
source  of  fire  danger.  If  the  stumpage  owner  gets  50  cents  more 
from  the  logs  than  he  otherwise  would,  he  can  anord  to  put  a  lai^er 
part  of  that  into  the  disposal  of  the  brush  than  he  could  ir  the  margin 
was  small. 

Q.  Then  your  argument  would  tend  toward  a  higher  duty  to  pre- 
vent importation? — ^A.  I  think  the  trend,  whether  there  is  addition 
to  the  tariff  or  not,  is  toward  higher  prices;  that  nothing  will  prevent 
it,  not  even  taking  the  tariff  ofL 

Q.  You  have  b^en  investigating  for  some  two  or  three  years  the 

?[uestion  of  trusts  or  combinations  on  lumber;  state  what  you  have 
oimd. — ^A.  I  can  not  state  what  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  has 
found,  but  my  own  conclusion  is  purely  of  a  negative  nature.  I  have 
not  now  and  never  have  had  any  evidence  of  a  lumber  trust.  My 
informktion  does  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  any  great  lum- 
ber trust. 

Q.  The  high  price  prevailing  at  the  retail  yards  is  not  due  to  the 
high  price  of  lumber  at  the  point  of  manufacture! — ^A.  You  ask  there 
one  of  the  most  difficult  ot  all  the  questions;  the  relation  between 
the  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  line  yards  is  one  of  the  things  I  do 
not  understand.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  investigating  them 
and  have  not  yet  reached  a  conclusion,  and  I  have  no  mformation 
sufficient  to  permit  me  to  speak  about  it.  Whether  there  are  com- 
binations to  affect  the  price  in  restricted  localities  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  think  the  situation  is  at  present  such  as  to  make 
possible  a  lumber  trust  affecting  the  whole  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  number  of  capitalists  have  been  engaged  during  the 
last  few  years  buying  up  the  stumpage.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  a  greater  profit  has  been  made  from  rises  in  stumpage  prices 
than  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

Q.  Then  your  position  is  there  is  no  hope  for  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  ever  get  lumber  much  cheaper 
than  he  does  now. "" 

Q.  If  you  were  a  member  of  this  committee,  would  you  vote  to 
leave  the  tariff  on  as  it  is.  to  reduce  it  to  $1,  or  make  it  free? — ^A. 
Personally  I  would  be  in  favor  of  letting  the  tariff  alone.  I  believe 
the  best  results,  all  things  considered,  will  follow  if  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  as  it  is. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  if  the  Canadian  supply  was  stopped? — ^A.  The  Canadian 
supply  is  only  about  5  per  cent;  less  than  5  ner  cent  is  imported. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Canadian  supply  is  6  per 
cent? — ^A.  Less  than  5  per  cent. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  or  the  marketable  commodity;  is  it  not  larger 
than  5  per  cent  ? — A.  I  understand  not.  The  total  annual  importa- 
tion is  less  than  a  billion  feet  of  lumber  now;  w^e  cut  forty  billion  feet 
from  our  own  forests.  Were  the  importations  of  lumber  from  Canada 
to  be  doubled  with  free  lumber  they  would  then  amount  to  only  5 
per  cent  of  our  own  cut. 
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Q.  An  important  element  in  forest  conservation^  from  your  stand- 
point, is  to  make  the  price  of  lumber  so  high  as  will  pay  the  lumber- 
men to  reforest? — ^A.  That  is  an  important  element.  If  the  duty 
was  removed  from  lumber  it  probably  would  not  affect  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  If  it  had  any  effect  it  would  be  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  price  that  the  stumpage  holder — the  man  who  owns  the  timber 
land — gets  for  his  timber. 

Q.  If  the  price  here  was  the  same,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of 
stumpage  would  remain  the  same? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  verj- 
little  change  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  costs  substantially  as  much  to 
produce  lumber  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States  ? — ^A.  Substantially, 
yes. 

Q.  What  effect  would  an  increased  tariff  have? — ^A.  If  it  worked  as 
usual,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  lumber.  I  do  not  think  the  con- 
sumer is  ever  going  to  get  cheaper  lumber,  imless  in  a  panic. 

O.  At  one  tune  your  opinion  was  that  the  conservation  of  spruce 
timber  in  this  country  could  be  obtained  by  allowing  wood  ptdp  and 
print  paper  to  come  in  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty? — A.  1  am  in  a  rather 
unfortunate  position  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  not  taken  that 
matter  up  again,  but  shall  take  it  up  within  the  next  week. 

Q.  We  cut  timber  only  for  profit;  is  there  any  place  in  the  world 
where  thev  grow  timber  for  profit? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Is  there  any  place  where  they  grow  timber  for  profit  unless 
then:  cutting  is  regulated  by  the  Government? — ^A.  Yes;  England, 
France,  Germany,  etc.,  all  over  Europe. 


BASKETS. 

[Paragraph  206.] 

HEW  TOBE  UPOBTEBS  AND  HAinJFACTUBEBS  OF  BASKETS 
AHD  WILLOW  WABE  ASK  A  SPECIFIC  CLASSIFICATIOV. 

New  York  City,  February  6,  1909. 

To   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   WaYS   AJJiTD   MeANS, 

.  WaahiTigtony  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  imdersigned  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  baskets  and  willow  ware,  desire  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  a  moderate 
and  equitable  rate  of  duty  upon  baskets  and  the  raw  materid  for 
baskets. 

We  would,  first  of  all,  call  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  upon  baskets.  Under  the  pres- 
ent act,  and,  indeed,  under  all  tariff  acts  since  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
1883,  baskets  have  paid  duty  as  manufactures  of  the  material  of 
which  they  were  composed.  Under  the  DingW  Act,  for  example, 
manufactures  of  the  different  materials  take  dirferent  rates  of  duty. 
Thus,  to  illustrate,  baskets  composed  of  straw  pay  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  under  paragraph  449  as  manufactures  of  straw.  Baskets  com- 
posed of  chip  take  tne  same  rate  under  the  same  paragraph.  On  the 
other  hand,  baskets  composed  of  willow  pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  206  as  manufactures  of  willow.     It  is  a  well-known 
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fact,  under  the  deyelopment  of  the  basket  industry,  that  baskets  are 
composed  in  part  of  .one  material  and  in  part  of  another.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  one  composed  of  several  materials.  Great  difficulty 
is  found  by  the  classifying  officials,  and,  indeed,  by  experts  in  the 
trade,  in  aeterminine:  tne  component  material  of  cnief  value.  The 
result  has  been  much  controversy,  litigation,  and  annoyance,  which 
could  all  be  obviated  by  a  uniform  rate  for  baskets.  We  strongly 
urge  upon  this  committee  a  return  to  the  policy  of  the  act  of  1883, 
which  contained  this  provision,  known  as  paragraph  395: 

Baskets  and  all  other  articles  composed  of  grass,  osier,  palm  leaf,  whalebone,  or 
willow,  or  straw,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tlus  act,  thirty  per 
eentum  ad  valorem. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  soimd  reason  for  not  providing  for  such 
a  well-known  article  of  commerce  specifically. 

Osier,  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket  makers'  use  is  a  well-known 
article  of  commerce,  which  under  the  present  act  is  provided  for  imder 
paragraph  206  at'  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  the  raw  material 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  manufacturers  of  baskets,  and  as 
such  is  indispensable.  We  imderstand  that  representations  have 
been  made  to  this  committee  alleging  the  necessity  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  high  rate  of  duty  upon  this  material,  on  the  ground  that 
excessive  protection  is  needed  to  build  up  what  is  now  conceded  to  be 
a  scarcely  existing  industry.  We  are  informed  that  a  rate  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  has  been  suggested  upon  peeled  willow.  Such  a  rate 
would  be  harsh  and  absolutely  destructive.  The  ^^erican  variety 
of  willow  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  making  the  superior  grade  of 
baskets.  The  area  producing  such  osier,  or  willow,  is  limited  practi- 
cally to  certain  lowland  sections  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
imported  willow  has  a  peculiar  fiber  and  quality,  due  doubtless  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  which  the  native  willow  utterly  lacks.  We 
append  to  this  petition  three  letters  from  well-known  manufacturers 
01  willow  ware,  which  corroborate  and  emphasize  these  assertions. 
We  conmiend  them  earnestly  to  serious  consideration  as  the  practical 
statements  of  practical  men  who  speak  from  experience.  We  submit 
that  instead  or  imposing  what  would  practically  be  a  prohibitive  rate 
of  duty  upon  this  necessary  raw  material,  the  same  quaUty  of  which 
experience  has  shown  can  not  be  grown  in  this  country,  would  not  only 
impose  a  needless  burden  upon  Anierican  manufacturers  of  baskets, 
but  also  result  in  a  serious  shrinkage  of  revenue. 

The  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any  grade  of  baskets  for  many  years 
has  been  the  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  willow  baskets.  Under 
the  present  act  baskets  of  straw,  as  above  pointed  out,  pay  30  per 
cent.  Under  the  act  of  1894  baskets  paid  a  practically  uniform  rate 
of  25  per  cent,  the  rate  for  manufactures  of  willow,  chip,  straw,  etc., 
happening  to  be  the  same.  We  would  suggest  as  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  parties  a  return  to  this  rate,  and  a  special  provision  for  osier 
or  willow  prepared  for  basket  makers'  use  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that  the  finer  grades 
of  baskets  and  fancy  baskets  in  general  make  up  the  great  bulk  of 
those  imported.  They  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  made  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  got  the  workmen. 

We  strenuously  deny  that  "importers  are  allowed  to  make  their 
own  valuation  on  willows  and  baskets."  Such  goods  are  subjected 
the  same  supervision  as  other  varieties  of  merchandise.    There 
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has  been  no  unden  aluation,  and  no  official  complaint  of  undervalua- 
tion. The  volume  of  importations  has,  indeed,  scarcely  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population.  It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  multiply 
the  value  of  importations  for  one  year  by  three,  on  the  ground  tnat 
the  invoice  prices  *'are  often  onlj  one- third  of  the  original  price." 
Such  assertions  are  flagrantly  misleading,  and  have  no  foundation 
in  facts. 
We  suggest  in  the  new  tariff  a  provision  substantially  as  follows: 

Baskets  composed  of  grass,  osier,  palm  leal,  willow,  chip,  straw,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  me  component  material  of 
chief  value,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Osier  or  -willow  prepared  for  basket  makers*  use,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully, 

Chables  Zink  &  Co., 

IS8-I4O  Orand  street,  Neu)  York. 
A.  Leipzig  (Inc.), 

426  Broome  street,  New  York. 
Kraxjss  &  Co., 

.   11  and  IS  W.  Houston  street,  New  York. 
The  Basket  Importing  Co.  (Inc.), 

1S9  Duane  street,  New  York. 


ExHisrr  A. 

138  AND  140  Grand  Street, 

New  York,  February  4,  1909. 
Wats  and  Mbanb  Oommitteb, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Gentlemen:  We,  Charles  Zinn  <&  Co.,aB  the  lai^est  importers  of  willows,  are  ap- 
proached by  the  undersigned  New  York  manu&cturers  of  willow  fumiturei  to  protest 
to  vour  honorable  body  against  an  increase  of  duty  on  imported  French  and  German 
willows. 

The  reasons  are  as  follows:  The  United  States  grows  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
willows  consumed  by  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  we  are  compelled  to  buy  in 
Europe  the  qualities  of  willows  which  are  principally  used  for  manufacturing  ftuni- 
ture.  The  willows  that  grow  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  are  consumed 
in  those  sections  and  are  bv  tai  not  enough  for  their  immediate  needs,  as  we 
can  show  by  sales  of  imported  willows  to  the  manufacturers  in  all  the  individual 
States  in  the  United  States.  The  willows  that  are  produced  in  this  country  are  cheaper 
than  any  good  quality  French  or  German  willow,  nevertheless  the  manufacturer  can 
not  get  along  without  French  or  German  willows. 

The  willow  growers  in  this  country  will  not  be  able  to  produce  in  the  next  ten  years 
one-half  of  the  raw  material  that  will  be  needed  by  the  manufacturer  of  willow  goods. 
On  the  above  grounds  we  respectfully  submit  that  a  lower  tariff  on  imported  French 
and  German  willows  will  work  toward  the  upbuilding  of  willow  ware  manufacturing  in 
this  cpuptry,  while  a  higher  tariff  will  drive  the  best  established  factories  out  of 
existence.  Therefore  we  ask  fcr  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  raw  material  (willows)  to 
10  per  cent. 

Charles  Zinn  <&  Co., 

IS8-14O  Grand  Strut,  New  York  City. 
The  Pahlow  Reed  <fe  Willow  Mfg.  Co., 
1^  West  TMrty-third  StreeL 
M.  Fraenkel,  Treaswrer, 
Albert  Speshing, 

S54  Third  Avenue. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Nbw  York,  February  4, 1909. 
Ways  and  Meaka  Committbe, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Charles  Zinn  &  Co.^  of  New  York  City,  we 
are  pleased  to  place  before  your  committee  some  facts  regarding  willows  taken  from 
practical  everyday  experience  in  our  shops. 

The  willowB  grown  in  this  country,  wnich  we  try  from  time  to  time,  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  our  needs.  They  wei^h  much  heavier  than  the  Frencn  or  German 
willows,  that  is,  there  are  many  less  willows  to  the  pound,  and  the  smaU  sizes,  espe- 
cially, are  BO  &ur  inferior  to  the  imported  willows  that  we  have  actually  never  been  able 
to  use  them  for  our  purposes.  The  French  and  German  willows  are  also  far  easier  for 
the  workmen  to  handle,  being  less  toueh  and  more  pliable,  and  we  have  foiind  finally 
that  otir  goods  are  of  much  better  workmanship,  and  therefore  of  better  appearance 
(which  is  one  o{  our  aims  in  manufacturing)  when  made  of  the  imported  willowB. 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  should  prefer  and  earnestly  hope  for  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  from  tne  present  tariff,  certainly  no  increase,  especially  at  the  present  time  when 
the  raw  material  grown  in  this  country  is  so  far  inferior  to  the  imported  as  to  almost 
place  them  in  separate  classes. 

We  manufacture  all  of  our  products  in  this  country,  and  with  the  price  of  good 
willows  constantly  soaring  in  European  markets,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
the  raw  material  would  certainlv  curtail  our  production  of  merchandise,  as  well  as 
consimiption  of  willows,  forcing  the  prices  of  our  finished  products  beyond  an  equitable 
value. 

We  look  to  your  conmiittee  for  a  just  protection  of  ourselves  as  manufacturers,  and 
solemnly  believe  that  any  change  to  a  higher  tariff  on  imported  willows  will  tend  to 
greatly  diminish  the  output  of  the  industrv  in  which  our  company  is  engaged,  a  result 
which  we  are  confident  your  committee  does  not  wish  to  obtain. 

We  shall  consider  it  a  privilege  to  place  before  your  honorable  body  any  further 
information  we  mav  be  capable  of  giving  you,  and  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Pahlow  Reed  and  Wulow  Mfo.  Co., 
A.  F.  Heurnanet,  Secretary, 


CHAIR  CANE  AND  REEDS. 

[Paragraphs  206  and  700.] 

THE  AXEBICAS  EATTAH  AST)  EEED  MAVUFACTTJBnra  COM- 
PAHY  BBOOKIYir,  N.  Y.,  SUBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO 
TBAHSPOBTATION  OF  BAW  MATEBIAI. 

.     COBNEB   NoBMAN   AND  KiNGSLAND  AvENUES, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  WorsMngton,  D,  G, 
Deab  Sib:  Confirming  our  respects  of  November  18,  1908,  in  re 
tariff,  chair  cane,  reeds,  etc.,  a  subject  has  just  come  to  our  jiotice 
which  we  have  been  tiring  to  do  something  with  for  the  past  vear,  and 
which  is  doomed  to  failure.  This  is  the  transportation  of  our  raw 
material  from  the  East.  We  find  that  owing  to  no  shipping  faciUties, 
having  no  direct  steamers,  that  the  German-Australian  line,  and  also 
the  Dutch  Ijine  are  now  having  their  steamers  regularly  stop  at  all  the 
small  Islands  in  Java,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  wherever  they 
can  collect  any  cargo,  and  are  taking  this  caijgo  direct  to  Europe;  and 
owing  to  our  not  having  transportation  facilities  direct  they  ask  us  to 
pay  an  additional  25  shillings  per  ton  to  New  York,  which  means 
n  enoraious  freiglit  rate.    This  extra  freight  rate  proliibits  us  from 
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haxKliing  this  claiss  of  stock  and  which  the  Gemaau  manufactuit^r 
receives  at  a  very  low  rate  of  freight,  and  is  then  able  to  place  tliis 
stock  in  this  country  at  the  present  ridiculous  tariff,  which  is  really 
no  tariff,  as  50  per  cent  of  the  manufacture  from  this  stock  comes  in 
free,  and  the  other  50  per  cent  pays  the  ridiculous  low  tariff  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  declared  value  whatever  that  may  be. 

We  understand  that  many  thousands  of  tons  of  this  rattan  from 
the  Celebes  Islands  are  shipped  annually  into  Germany,  and  we  have 
no  facilities  for  meeting  this  competition. 

We  also  wish  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  considerable  stock  is 
now  coining  from  the  Chinese  port  of  Canton,  shipped  via  Hongkong, 
and  we  find  that  about  4,000  tons  of  raw  material  has  gone  into 
China  from  which  they  manufacture  the  Chinese  reed,  which  comes 
to  this  coimtry  and  pays  a  dutv  of  10  per  cent.  This  class  of  stock 
is  mostly  shipped  from  the  Celebes  on  native  craft,  or  other  craft, 
which  go  to  Hongkong. 

We  could  not  embody  this  in  our  former  letter  of  November  18, 
1908,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  as  yet  fully  acquainted  with 
the  above  facts. 

We  furthermore  understand  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  resi-. 
dent  agents  in  this  country  of  the  German  and  Chinese  factories,  that 
a  petition  has  been  circulated  through  the  trade  or  consumers  of 
reeds,  chair  cane,  etc.,  requesting  your  commission  to  give  no  relief 
to  we  American  manufacturers.  We  have  not  seen  this  petition,  nor 
heard  of  its  contents,  but  we  presume  tliat  is  the  purport  of  it,  and  no 
doubt  many  signatures  were  obtained  for  this  petition,  irrespective  of 
any  justice  in  the  subject-matter;  as  when  a  petition  of  this  natxire 
is  circulated  under  these  conditions,  all  the  consumers  will  naturally 
sign  it,  fearing  that  if  proper  relief  is  afforded  to  the  industry  that  he 
may  have  to  pay  a  slight  advance;  but  it  has  always  been  evidenced 
whenever  this  slight  advance  has  been  made  in  order  to  protect  home 
industries  that  the  consumer  raised  his  price  considerably  more  than 
the  advance  that  he  may  have  to  pav. 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  chairs  who  use  chair 
cane  for  the  seat  of  the  chair,  whenever  the  price  has  been  raised  for 
this  chair  cane,  he  advances  the  price  on  the  whole  chair;  so  not  alone 
is  the  advance  in  the  chair  cane  (which  only  goes  into  the  seat  of  the 
chair)  returned  to  him,  but  he  also  makes  an  extra  profit  upon  the 
other  part  of  the  chair,  which  is  all  wood.  The  same  also  applies  to 
whips,  baskets,  and  go-carts,  and  all  other  articles  wherein  this  prod-* 
uct  is  used. 

We  understand  that  the  petition  above  referred  to  has  been  simed 
by  manufacturers  of  whips,  baskets,  rattan  furniture,  etc.,  and  we 
certainly  believe  the  above  manufacturers  would  find  it  very  dis- 
tasteful if  the  German  and  Chinese  manufacturers  of  their  products 
were  allowed  to  place  these  articles  in  this  country  at  almost  no  duty, 
which  we  consider  is  the  case  with  our  product  to-day. 

We  have  always  considered  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  that  same  was 
done  in  an  impartial  manner,  and  without  respect  to  biased  petitions, 
etc.,  which  petition  will  naturally  be  signed  by  any  number  of  con- 
sumers, as  in  the  case  above  referred  to.  We  simply  have  stated  our 
case  and  rely  upon  your  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
afford  us  the  reUef  which  we  are  entitled  to  as  American  manufactureis. 
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Our  ideas  of  tariff,  exactly  coincide  with  the  statement  by  our 
worthy  President-elect  in  Danville,  Va.,  of  December  17,  1908,  and 
which  distinctly  states  ''  that  the  measure  of  the  tariff  should  be  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  of  the  article  in  this  country, 
and  such  cost  abroad,  and  in  tne  estimate  of  the  cost  of  products  here, 
there  should  be  included,  among  other  elements,. what  is  regarded  in 
each  place,  as  a  reasonable  manufacturers'  profit." 

All  we  ask  for  is  a  fair  tariff;  we  do  not  wish  any  exorbitant  profit, 
which,  in  our  ideas,  would  be  foolish,  as  there  is  enough  home  compe- 
tition to  destroy  any  idea  of  an  exorbitant  profit;  but  under  present 
conditions,  we  can  not  exist,  and  unless  relief  is  afforded,  we  will 
either  have  to  close  up  our  works  or  go  abroad  and  manufacture,  and 
send  the  manufactured  product  into  tnis  country,  as  it  seems  Germany 
takes  better  care  of  their  industries  than  the  United  States. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Amebioan  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufaoturinq  Co. 
Jas.  Salomon,  Secretary. 


THE  AMEEIGAV  BATTAS  AND  BEED  HAinTFAGTXTBnra  COM- 
PANT,  BBOOKITir,  N.  T.,  SUBMITS  IKFOBMATIOir  BELATIVE 
TO  COST  OF  LABOB  IB  GEBMABf  BATTAH  FACTOBIES. 

Corner  Norman  and  Kingsland  Avenues, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  27, 1909. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  RepreseniativeSf  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  received  advice  from  Germany  from  an 

undoubted  authority  what  the  German  rattan  factories  are  paying  their 

help  at  present.     These  advices  show  that  they  are  paying  their  men 

h*om  20  marks  to  22  marks  weekly,  which  would  equal  $5  to  $5.50 

f)er  week,  and  some  of  the  better  class  or  skilled  workmen  are  paid 
rom  25  marks  to  26  marks  weeklv,  which  would  equal  about  $6.25  to 
$6.50.  Whereas  we  are  compelled  to  pay  our  laoor  an  average  of 
$12  per  week,  and  for  the  skilled  labor  from  $20  to  $25  per  week. 

You  can  readily  recognize  that  at  this  ridiculous  low  rate  of  w^ages, 
how  we  American  manufacturers  can  compete  under  the  present  con- 
ditions where  hardly  any  dutjr  is  imposed  whatsoever  on  these  prod- 
ucts from  the  German  and  Chinese  rattan  factories. 

The  wages  paid  by  the  Chinese  manufacturers  are  no  doubt  at 
least  50  per  cent  less  than  paid  by  the  German  manufacturers. 

We  thought  it  advisable  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  above 
facts,  in  order  to  evidence  that  our  petition  for  relief  is  just,  notwith- 
standing any  request  you  may  have  to  the  contrary,  and  which  re- 
quests merely  come  from  consumers  of  our  product  here  in  the  United 
States  and  who  sign  such  petitions,  irrespective  of  any  justice  what- 
soever. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Co., 
Jos.  Solomon,  Secretary. 
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FURNITURE. 

[Paragraph  208.] 

VABIOnS   NEW   TOBE   IMPOBTEBS   ASK   FOB   BEDUGTION   OF 
THE  DUTY  ON  CABINET  FUBNITUBE  OF  WOOD. 

251  Fifth  Avenue, 
NewYork  City,  February  1, 1909. 

COMMITTEB   ON   WaYS   AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  The  following  brief  in  the  interest  of  the  undersigned 
importers  and  dealers  in  furniture,  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  house  or  cabinet  furniture  of 
wood,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  conunittee  for  consideration. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  brief,  and  to  the  end  that  a  clear  explanation 
of  their  claims  may  be  made,  the  various  important  classes  of  fbr- 
niture  imported  into  this  coimtry  will  be  divided  as  follows:  (1)  Bent- 
wood  furniture;  (2)  antique  furniture;  (3)  modem  carved  furniture. 

BENTWOOD  FTJBNITtJRB. 

All  of  the  metal  parts  are  purchased  in  the  United  States  and  30 
per  cent  of  the  labor  necessa^  to  put  the  merchandise  in  a  market 
able  condition  is  performed  in  this  country  by  American  workmen. 

This  class  of  imported  furniture  is  maide  almost  exclusively  in 
Austria,  the  wood  being  grown  in  forests  established  for  the  partic- 
ular purpose  and  the  growth  supervised  with  a  high  degree  of  care 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  largest  possible  uniformitv  of  texture 
and  strength,  to  the  end  that  the  output  shall  be  durable  and  regu- 
lar in  appearance.  This  furniture  is  all  made  of  beech  wood  and  the 
various  parts  of  each  piece  are  subjected  to  steam  and  bent  to  the 
required  sha}>e.  When  the  bending  process  is  completed,  the  parts 
are  either  shipped  in  that  condition  or  are  finished  in  the  desired 
color  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  oak,  etc.;  when  shipped  unstained, 
the  cane  for  the  backs  and  seats  is  attached  in  the  United  States; 
when  shipped  stained,  the  cane  is  attached  before  leaving  the  facto- 
ries in  Austria.  In  both  cases,  all  of  the  metal  parts,  screws,  nuts, 
bolts,  etc.,  are  made  here,  and  about  30  per  cent  of  the  labor  attend- 
ing completion  is  performed  in  this  country  by  American  workmen, 
about  200  wage-earners  being  employed  in  New  York  City  alone  in 

{)reparing  the  merchandise  for  distribution  from  the  agencies  there 
ocated.  About  $300,000  worth  of  Austrian  bentwood  furniture 
was  imported  into  this  country  during  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  and  a  comparison  of  the  prices  at  wliich  some 
standard  types  of  this  furniture  are  sold  in  wholesale  Quantities  to 
jobbers  and  the  trade  generally  in  New  York  City,  witn  the  prices 
of  similar  types  made  in  this  country,  furnishes  a  forceful  argument 
for  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  or  duty.  For  example,  chairs  No 
697  (Thonet,  Austrian),  corresponding  with  Nos.  1546-5  and  1546-5  V 
(Heywood  Brothers  and  Watefield  Company,  American),  arc  sold 
in  this  country — the  Austrina,  at  $42  per  dozen,  and  the  American 
at  $36  per  dozen;  and  chair  No.  501  (Thonet,  Austrian)  correspond- 
ing: to  No.  453  (Heywood  Brothers  and  Wakefield  Company,  Ameri- 
can), are  sold  in  this  country — the  Austrian  at  $19.50  per  dozen,  and 
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the  American  at  $16.50  per  dozen.  A  reduction  in  the  present  rate 
to  equalize  this  difference  would,  it  is  believed,  result  in  an  increased 
importation  and  a  greater  revenue  without  weakening  the  principle 
of  protection  to  American  labor  to  which  our  country  is  committed. 
(See  Exhibits  C  and  D  attached.) 

ANTIQUE   FUBNITUBB. 

This  class  consists  entirely  of  original  productions  of  the  English 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton,  and  the  Louis  XIY  to 
Xvl  periods  with  their  various  renaissance  influences,  or  artistic 
reproductions  of  the  original  types  worked  out  with  a  high  regard  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  In  this  subdivision,  the  cost  of  labor  could  not 
be  fairly  compared  on  a  per  diem  basis  with  copies  or  reproductions 
made  in  this  country^  for  the  reason  that  whereas  any  piece  made  by 
hand  in  Europe  requires  the  services  of  a  workman,  or  a  set  of  work- 
men, for  a  period  of  from  one  to  four  weeks,  a  similar  piece  made  in 
this  country  by  machinery  and  resulting  in  the  same  general  effect, 
could  be  produced  in  the  same  number  of  days.  Probably  90  per 
cent  of  this  class  is  pu:  chased  by  American  artists,  collectors,  and 
decorators  for  use  in  the  highest  type  of  architectural  productions 
and  interior  furnishings,  many  exam^es  being  on  exhibition  at  the 
Metro]>olitan  Museum  of  Art  m  New  York  and  various  other  art  and 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  country,  serving  a  purpose 
in  that  line  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  is  no  less  worthy 
of  encouragement  than  any  of  the  various  means  by  which  the  intelli* 
.gence  of  the  American  people  is  stimulated  and  improved.  From 
an  artistic  view  point,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  there  is  no 
ground  for  comparison  possible  between  this  class  of  furniture  and  its 
American  prototype,  while  from  the  utilitarian,  the  American  product 
serves  its  mtended  purpose  and  can  be  produced  at  a  comparatively 
low  prKe.     (See  Exnibits  E  and  F  attached.) 

MODERN   CARVED   FURNITURE. 

Forty  per  cent  of  labor  necessary  to  completion  performed  in  the 
United  States.  No  competition  with  American  workmen  on  account 
of  superior  durability  of  the  American  product.  Less  restricted  im- 
portation  desirable  principally  on  account  of  the  wealth  and  beauty 
m  design  which  would  stimulate  the  American  producer  to  emulation. 

About  75  per  cent  of  this  class  of  furniture  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  made  in  Italy  by  peasant  labor.  The  use  of  machinery  in 
this  connection  is  absolutely  nil,  but  the  time  necessary  for  its  manu* 
facture  more  than  makes  up  for  the  difference  in  the  dail^  wage  of 
the  peasant  and  the  American  workman,  in  proportion  to  their  output. 

Tms  class  of  furniture  is  also  imported  into  the  United  States  m  a 
comparatively  unfinished  state,  and  consists  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion of  carved  parts  only,  which  are  put  together  and  stained  or 
gilded  for  the  American  market  by  American  workmen.  The  demand 
for  it  in  this  country  is,  however,  comparatively  small,  for  the  reason 
that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  are  not  properly  seasoned  for 
this  climate;  but  slight  as  are  its  wearing  qualities,  a  freer  importa* 
tion  is  believed  desirable  for  educational  purposes,  and  particularly 
because  it  interferes  to  no  extent  with  the  interests  of  the  American 
workman.  ^  , 
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The  American  furniture  interests  do  not  need  fis  high  protection  as 
they  at  present  enjoy.  The  conservation  of  American  forests  would 
be  aided  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariflf  on  furniture  of  wood. 

According  to  a  report  of  your  honorable  body  (see  Notes  on  Tarifl 
Revision  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  at  p.  264)  there  were  2,482  establishments 
in  the  Unitea  States  in  1906  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
representing  an  investment  of  $152,712,732,  and  employment  was 
furnished  118,442  wage-earners  and  salaried  officials,  who  received 
$59,014^592,  the  value  of  the  product  being  $170,446,825.  In  1907 
the  Umted  States  exported  furniture  valued  at  $1,132,667,  Europe 
taking  $1,077,901  of  this,  Great  Britain  standing  first  in  amount 

furchased,  France  second,  Austria-Hungary  third,  and  Italy  fourth, 
t  i^  believed  that  the  United  States  customs  records  would  show  the 
total  importations  of  furniture  by  this  country  during  the  year  1908 
to  be  less  than  two  millions  of  aoUars,  but  tne  amount  invested  in 
this  coimtry  by  importers  in  furniture  and  high-art  objects  (furniture 
probably  representing  25  per  cent  of  the  amount)  would  approximate 
$20,000,000. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  importers  and  dealers,  there  is  no  * 
principle  of  protection  to  American  workmen  involved  in  this  class 
of  merchandise.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  a  less  re- 
stricted importation  in  this  line  would  further  the  cause  of  forest 
conservation  in  this  country  and  would  afford  opportunity  for  a 
greater  exercise  and  improvement  of  the  American  imitative  genius. 
We  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  incorporate  in  the  proposed 
new  tariff  law  a  provision  as  follows: 

House  or  cabinet  furniture  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Or  if  the  method  of  fixing  the  value  of  imports  be  changed  so  that 
the  American  wholesale  pnce,  rather  than  tne  foreign  market  value, 
shall  be  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  duty,  that  a  proportionate 
reduction  be  made,  as  above  indicated. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

''Charles,"  251  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  Gty;  A.  Vil- 
loresi,  155  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  x ork  City; 
•Austrian  Bent  Wood  Furniture  Company,  62  Ninth 
avenue,  New  York  City;  E.  Dreyfous,  582  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  City;  A.  Lowenbein's  Sons,  383 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City;  Thonet  Bros.,  860 
Broadway,  >Jew  York  City;  A.  Olivotti  &  Co.,  305 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City;  J.  &  J.  Kcim,  110 
West  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York  City; 
''Adams,''  239  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City; 
L.  Alavoine  &  Co.,  712  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City;  S.  Levison,  356  Pearl  street,  New  York  City; 
Wm.  Baumgarten  &  Co.,  323  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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EXBTBIT  A. 

New  York,  February  16,  1909. 
New  York  County,  Kew  York:  ^  / 

I,  Walter  D.  Schmito,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  Jacob  &  Joaef  Kohn» 
manufacturerB  of  and  dealers  in  Austrian  bentwood  furniture,  depose  and  say  that  I 
have  been  associated  with  tbe  Austrian  bentwood  furniture  trade  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  and  that  in  my  opinion  I  am  qualified  as  an  expert  in  that  line;  that 
I  have  read  subdivision  (1)  of  a  brief  to  be  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  C^ommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  unqualifiedly  indorse  the 
statements  made  therein;  that  I  am  prepared  on  sufficient  notice  from  the  said  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  appear  before  that  body  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  support 
of  the  statements  herein  made. 

Walter  D.  ScBurra, Manager, 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,- 1909. 

[seal.]  a.  J.  GUISLIK, 

Notary  Public  No.  116,  New  York  County. 

EXHIOXT  B. 

New  York,  February  16,  J 909. 
New  York  Countt,  New  York: 

I,  Albert  Wanner,  jr.,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  Thonet  Brothers,  manu« 
facturers  of  and  dealers  in  Austrian  bentwood  furniture,  depose  and  say  that  1  have 
been  associated  with  the  Austrian  bentwood  furniture  trade  for  a  period  of  eiehteen 
years,  and  that  in  my  opinion  1  am  qualified  as  an  expert  in  that  line;  that  I  have 
read  subdivision  (1)  of  a  brief  to, be  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  unqualifiedly  indorse  the  state- 
ments made  therein;  that  I  am  prepared  on  sufficient  notice  from  the  said  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  appear  before  that  body  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  support  ol  the 
statements  herein  made. 

Albert  Wanner,  Jr. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  1909. 

fsBAL.l  Thomas  B.  Waluno. 

ExHiBrr  C. 

New  York,  February  15,  1909. 
I,  H.  F.  Dawson,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Charles,  importers  and  dealers  in  antiques, 
at  251  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  do  solemnlv  swear  that  I  have  been 
afisociated  in  business  with  furniture  importers  and  dealers  u>r  a  period  of  eleven  years: 
that  I  consider  myself  qualified  as  an  expert  on  antique  furniture,  and  that  I  have  reaa 
the  brief  dealinc^  with  antiaue  furniture  and  do  vouch  for  its  accuracy;  that  I  am  pre* 
pared  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  oi  Representative! 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  reasonable  notice  from  them,  to  testify  in  support  of  these 
statemonts.  • 

H.  F.  Dawson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  February,  1909. 
[beal.]  Charles  Alvin  Rogers, 

Notary  Public  No.  64,  New  York  County,  N.  F. 

Exhibit  D. 

New  York,  February  15,  1909, 
J,  Ernest  Lowenbein,  do  solemnly  and  trul)r  swear  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  A.  Lowenbein's  Sons,  dealers  and  importers  in  furniture,  works  of  art,  and  antiques, 
at  No.  383  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  that  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  importation  of  such  merchandise  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  (25)  years;  and  that 
I  believe  myself  qualified  as  an  expert  in  those  lines;  that  1  have  read  subdivision 
No.  2  of  the  accompanying  brief  dealing  with  antique  furniture,  and  do  vouch  for 
its  accuracy;  that  1  am  prepared  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  reasonable  notice  from  them, 
to  testify  in  support  of  these  statements. 

Ernest  Lowenbein. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  February,  1909. 

[seal.]  WlLUAlf  J.  LiMONT, 

f'^SHtrfe      2foiury  Public. 
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TURES  OF. 


SUGAR. 

[Paragraph  209.] 


EOH.  B.  B.  EAWLET,  0ALVEST017,  TEX.,  UBOES  THE  COSTISJTED 
PBOTECTIOlf  OF  THE  SUOAB  UfDUSTBT. 

Chaparba,  Cuba,  January  20,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Payne:  It  has  been  my  purpose  not  to  obtrude 
myself  into  the  pending  discussion  of  the  tanff  and  its  proposed  revi- 
sion, due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  need  fo  do  so,  that  it 
was  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  did  not  require  advice. 

Briefly,  however,  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  points  affecting  the  sugar 
schedule,  which  mav  appear  elemental,  but  "which  I  think  can  not 
be  said  too  often.  The  basis  of  our  tariff  regulation — "  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraring  American  industries" — is  plainly  that  the  Amencan 

{people  shalT  be  supplied  with  what  they  need  or  want  under  the  most 
avoring  conditions  that  can  be  established.  This  was  the  declared 
policy  under  the  "Dingley  schedule,"  and,  consonant  with  this  policy, 
there  looms  a  palpably  indisputable  fact,  that  under  the  influence  of 
a  protection  or  nearly  2  cents  per  pound  the  American  people  to-day 
are  consmning  table  sugar  at  a  pnce  lower  than  the  average  cost  to 
them  of  granulated  sugar  durii^  the  three  years  running  of  1891, 
1892,  1893,  under  a  free-sugar  schedule.  This  has  taken  place  under 
the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  a  slight  favor  to  Cuba,  but  more 
lately,  much  more,  to  the  cheapening  cost  of  production  encouraged 
by  the  tariff  and  existing  conditions  in  the  United  States;  whereas, 
in  this  period  the  cost  of  production  has  not  decreased  in  Europe  but 
is  rather  higher  now  than  then.  Had  we  abandoned  our  system  and 
depended  on  Europe  for  supplies,  the  result  is  obvious — ^while  taxing 
us  to  the  limit  for  our  wants  they  would  have  monopolized  the  trade 
of  the  world  with  all  its  attending  advantages. 

It  is  observable  that  some  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  com- 
mittee to  reduce  the  general  duty  one-half  cent  per  pound,  retaining 
the  present  rebate  to  Cuba  of  33.70.  The  result  of  this  legislation  woula 
as  effectually  destroy  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  as 
the  announcement  of  free  trade.  The  cost  of  field  labor  in  Europe 
is  scarcely  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  with  us,  and  in  most  of  the  factories 
rather  less  than  50  per  cent;  in  Java  less  than  one-fifth  of  our  labor 
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cost;  and  in  Mauritius  and  Brazil,  both  actively  developing  the  sugar 
industry,  the  cost  is  not  comparable. 

Under  what  law  of  trade  or  comnensation  should  these  countries 
be  admitted  to  the  market  of  the  United  States,  when  we  have  our 
own,  or  at  our  door  which  we  dominate,  supplies  that  we  conunand 
on  favoring  conditions  that  in  return  give  us  exclusive  markets  for  the 
products  and  commodities  created  by  our  consmners? 

Tons. 

United  States  produces  to-day 750, 000 

Porto  Rico 260,000 

Hawaii 500,000 

Cuba : 1,300,000 

Total 2,800,000 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  being  3,000,000  tons. 

If  we  are  looking  for  more  sugar  and  cheaper  sugar,  let  us  find  it  as 
before,  though  the  system  has  given  employment  to  producer  and 
consumer  alile,  and  withal  cheaper  sugar  tnan  the  world  sold  us  when 
our  ports  were  free  and  our  industry  only  sustained  by  an  obnoxious 
bounty. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  we  could  truly  '*keep  the  tariff  to  trade  on;" 
that  we  should  maintain  the  status  quo  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
past  that  we  will  soon  be  eating  the  cheapest  sugars  in  the  world; 
extending  favors — if  any — only  to  those  who  are  near  us  and  essen- 
tially a  part  of  us  geographically  and  commercially,  and  gradually 
improve  our  relations  m  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another  as 
now,  under  conditions  which  would  injure  no  vested  interests  and 
would  maintain  our  production  equally  with  our  increasing  demands. 

With  reference  to  the  PhiUppines,  whether  the  300,000  tons  sug- 
gested be  brought  in  under  an  immediately  eflFective  or  graduated 
schedule,  the  same  concessions  should  certainlv  be  given  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  supply  the  material  needed  for  its  production. 

With  assurance  of  hign  regard,  siacerely  yours, 

R.  B.  Hawley. 
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H.  S.  FBTE,  OF  WIHDSOB,  CONIT.,  FOBWASDS  SXTPFIEHEVTAL 
STATEM£]fT  BELATIVE  TO  TOBACCO  CLASSIFICATIOH. 

WiNDSOB,  Conn.,  February  10, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dbab  Sm:  As  a  specialist  of  over  twenty-five  years'  exhaustive 
study  on  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars,  tariff,  revenue,  trade,  etc.,  this  and 
other  countries,  I  beg  to  submit  the  two  inclosures,  together  with  a 
proof  sheet  (statistics)  sent  you  recently  through  Mr.  Hill,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  and  suggest  they  be  read  in  order 
numbered,  to  wit:  First,  statistics;  second,  rebuttal  v,  Hamilton 
et  al. ;  and,  third,  tariff  for  revenue.  This  will  give  you  as  clear  and 
conclusive  a  statement  of  facts  as  I  can  write,  for  I  have  devoted 
close,  careful  thought  to  it,  with  the  sole  view  of  making  it  as  rehable 
as  finite  judgment  can  make  it.  I  uige  no  pohcy,  am  absolutely 
imbiased  (personally,  now  have  no  interest  in  tobacco),  though,  of 
course,  the  wrapper-leaf  interests  have  mv  full  sympathy,  for  I  Know 
better  than  most  of  the  farmers  do  wnat  the  facts  are  and  how 
utterly  useless  it  is  at  this  late  day  to  talk  of  or  even  attempt  to  get 
a  really  protective  rate  of  duty  as  against  Sumatra,  one  that  would 
actually  check  imports  and  lessen  competition.  It  can  not  be  done. 
I  know  that,  but  a  little  more  revenue  could  be  raised  from  that 
source  by  a  small  increase  in  duty.  Not  long  ago  I  was  still  under 
the  impression  that  some  increase  in  revenue  from  cigars  might  be 
obtained  by  a  lower  rate  in  duty;  that  imports  would  increase  to  more 
than  make  up  the  loss  in  lower  specific  rate.  But  to  be  sure  about 
that,  I  made  more  recent  investigations  and  found  the  process  of 
transferring  the  Habana  cigar  industry  to  the  United  States  had  gone 
on  more  rapidly  of  late  years  than  ever  before— one  reason  being 
the  better  Tampa  and  Key  West  factories.  Discriminatiug  smokers 
slowly  learned  that,  excepting  a  few  Habana  independents,  better 
Habana  cigars  were  tumea  out  in  Florida  (New  York  City,  too)  than 
most  of  those  in  Habana,  Cuba.  So,  on  the  whole,  I  had  to  abandon 
that  theory,  in  view  of  later  knowledge,  because  no  large  increase  in 
Habana  cigar  imports  could  be  expected,  even  at  a  one-half  reduc- 
tion, unless  Tampa  and  Kejr  West  manufactiurers  should  be  driven  back 
to  Cuba  by  a  large  increase  in  duty  on  Habana  filler.  Reciprocity  with 
Cuba,  too,  has  been  a  factor,  reducing  the  duty  7  cents  a  pound,  or 
to  28  cents.  I  suspect  that  no  one  from  foreknowledge  (I  didn't) 
0ver  worked  out  in  nis  own  mind  what  the  result  (transferring  a  large 
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manufacturing  induBtry  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States)  of  present 
rates  of  dutjon  bothfiller,  leaf,  and  cigars  would  be.  Butweknownow, 
and  can  govern  ourselves  according^.  It  is  an  awful  job  for  me  to 
write  out  (as  I  have  to  here)  copies,  so  beg  to  suggest  you  have  a  few 
typewritten  copies  made  for  your  and  colleague's  use.  Mr.  Hill  has  a 
wntten  one.  If  there  are  any  points  not  clear,  I  will  be  glad  to  make 
them  so;  but,  briefly  as  possiole  to  cover  the  ground.  I  have  done 
best  I  could,  with  no  expectations  or  objects  other  than  to  help  a 
little  if  I  could  in  best  possible  adjustment  of  Schedule  F. 

IN   REBUTTAL  V.  HAMILTON,  ETC. 

Having  noted  with  surprise  and  regret  that  no  official  action  rela^ 
tive  to  revision  of  the  tariff  (Schedule  F  especially)  has  been  taken 
by  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  no  brief  on  record 
and  none  in  reouttal  filed  against  arguments  of  eight  men  and  firms 
on  record  as  ur^g  schemes  detrimental  not  only  to  tobacco  farmere 
but  large  ci^ar  mterests  as  well,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  take  some  action, 
and  beg  inoulgence  in  consideration  of  the  following  in  rebuttal  v.  Mr. 
F.  E.  Hamilton's  statements  on  record,  especially  so  since  whatever 
might  be  said  regarding  the  other  seven  opponents  (rf  present  schedule 
(not  one  statement  among  them  all  substantiated  by  a  single  fact, 
statistical  or   other)  Mr.  Hamilton's   contentions  embody  within 
themselves  the  worst,  most  vicious,  featiures  of  all  the  others.    Stripped 
of  its  verbosity  and  chicanery,  his  whole  argument  is  summed  up  in 
his  opening  proposition  for  more  revenue  by  50  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
all  leaf  tooacco  and  cigar  duty  reduced  to  $2.25  per  poimd  specific 
(ad  valorem  same  as  now,  25  per  cent),  a  reduction  ox  $1.35  a  pound  on 
wrapper  leaf,  an  increase  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  fillers,  and  a  reduction 
of  one-half  specific  dut;^  on  cigars.    Beautiful  scheme  for  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton and  his  two  associates  named,  especially  so  when  based  on  the 
alluring '  *  more  revenue ' '  argument.    First,  we  will  consider  his  $  1 .35 
reduction  on  wrapper  leaf.    As  imports     for  consumption"  1903- 
1907,  inclusive,  five  years  (see  statistics),  have  been  nearly  6,000,000 
pounds  annually  (5,956,244,  to  be  exact),  he  would  have  to  about 
quadruple  present  imports  under  that  reduction  to  50  cents  a  poimd  to 
obtain  any  material  increase  in  revenue  from  that  source,  and  as 
Sumatra  alone  now  wraps  85  per  cent  of  all  cigars  covered  with  a 
"commercially"  known  '^wrapper,"  known  in  the  trade  as  "wrapper," 
and  selling  at  "wrapper"  prices,  2,000,000  pounds  more,  or  8,000,000 
in  all,  would  far  more  than  wrap  all  the  cigars  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  as  four  times  present  imports  (about  6,000,000 
pounds)  would  be  24,000,000  pounds,  what  will  he  do  with  the  surplus 
of  16,000,000  pounds,  that  surplus  alone  being  amply  sufl^cient  to  wrap 
all  the  United  States  ci^ar  output  for  over  two  years?    As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  result  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  of  revenue.    Allowing 
that  the  8,000,000  pounds  wraps  all  the  cigars  made  (no  market  iWt 
for  a  single  pound  of  domestic  wrappers),  tne  8,000,000  pounds  at  50 
cents  a  pound  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $4,000,000,  and  as  the  average 
revenue  actually  collected  on  wrapper  leaf  for  five  years,  1903-1907. 
inclusive,  has  been  over  $11,000,000  a  year  (see  statistics)  the  actual 
loss  on  wrapper  imports  alone  would  be  over  $7,000,000,  and  over 
$6,000,000  after  he  had  increased  imports  to  8,000.000  poimds.    I 
beg  to  submit  Mr.  Hamilton  must  have  an  exalted  cgpinion  of  the 
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intelligence  of  Congress  to  submit  and  have  placed  on  record  8U<A 
assertions,  but  he  may  say ' '  all  filler  leaf  would  have  to  pay  50  cents, 
or  15  cents  a  pound  more  duty  than  now."  Admitted;  and  on  the 
face  of  it,  as  Cuban  filler  (practically  all  imported)  imports  for  the  last 
six  years,  1903-1908.  inclusive,  have  averaged  over  21,000,000  pounds 
annually,  15  cents  added  to  present  duty  would  yield  some  $3,150,000 
more  revenue.  A  poor  trade,  though,  against  an  undoubted  loss  of 
S6,000,000  to  over  $7,000,000  on  wrapper,  provided  (and  here 
is  concealed  the  Etheopian  in  his  wood  pile)  Tampa  and  Key 
West  manufacturers  would  submit  to  the  extortion  and  ''stav 
put"  where  they  are.  But  will  theyl  Not  if  Mr.  Hamilton's 
scheme  to  reduce  duty  on  Habana  cigars  to  $2.25,  specific,  woriss;  as 
in  that  event  probably  most  of  Tampa  and  Key  West  manufacturers 
would  move  over  to  Habana^  Cuba,  as  they  have  previously  intended 
to  do  in  case  of  adverse  tarijff  legislation  here — ^would  haVe  to,  with 
50  cents  a  pound  duty  on  all  their  raw  material,  and  the  duty  on 
Habana  (competing)  cigars  reduced  one-half.  So  now  we  are  getting* 
a  glimpse  of  the  "  cuU'd  g'rm'n"  (Mr.  Hamilton's prot6g6).  When  the 
trust  absorbed  the  Habana-Commercial,  and  the  Henry  Clay  and  Bock 
companies  after  the  Spanish  war,  I  was  told  by  well-informed  Habana 
interests  that  it  than  controlled  two-thirds  of  all  Habana  cigar 
output,  leaving  only  one-third  as  independents,  and  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
ana  his  associates,  presumably,  can  handle  only  that  restricted  output, 
his  manifest  object  in  driving  Tampa  and  K^ey  West  manufacturers 
over  to  Habana  becomes  very  apparent.  True,  there  would  be  some 
incrsase  in  revenue  from  cigar  imports,  provided  same  should  be 
more  than  doubled  (hardly  a  miUion,  though,  at  the  outside),  but  not 
oooe-third  enough  to  make  up  the  loss  by  decrease  in  Habana  filler 
imports  (some  wrapper,  too)  when  by  far  the  largest  importers  of 
Habana  tobacco  had  moved  over  to  Habana,  Cuba,  not  counting  the 
loss  of  six  to  over  seven  million  dollars  on  wrapper  imports.  But 
this  is  nat  all  the  evil  concealed  in  this  nefarious  scheme,  masque- 
rading as  a  '^ revenue"  measure.  Large  amoimts  of  Habana  fillers 
are  used  in  the  ''seed  and  Habana,"  the  best  cigar  made  in  the  United 
States  outside  ''clear  Habana,"  and,  quality  and  price  considered, 
the  best  and  cheapest;  but  the  filler  duty  is  now  almost  at  the  pro- 
hibitive point — ^is  about  100  per  cent  more  than  the  best  Connecticut 
Valley  crops  can  be  sold  for  now,  wrappers  and  all,  and  three  times 
the  average  value  of  all  product  of  nortnem  seed-leaf  States.  At  50 
cents  duty  the  whole  "seed  and  Habana"  industry  would  be  destroyed. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Connecticut  broadleaf,  used  exclusively 
on  those  cigars,  selling  on  their  merit  (quality),  not  looks,  as  does  the 
Sumatra-wrapped  imposter)  Then  too,  the  best  5-cent  cigar,  with 
a  little  Habana  filler  in  it  to  give  it  a  trace  of  that  delectable  Habana 
aroma,  so  essential  to  a  really  good  cigar.  No  more  good  smokes 
for  the  millions,  the  really  great  consumers  of  this  country.  True, 
Mr.  Hamilton's  customers,  the  millionaires,  would  get  their  imported 
Habanas  a  Uttle  cheaper,  perhaps,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  con- 
sumers would  pay  as  much  as  now  for  poorer,  not  better,  cigars,  the 
exact  reverse  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  contentions. 

I  pass  over  his  reckless  promise  to  "save  over  $25,000,000"  to  the 
consumer  as  too  absurd  for  patient  consideration.  His  "  $2,000,000 
increase  in  revenue  "  would  certainly  result  in  a  deficit  of  many  mil- 
lions.    Not  one  single  fact,  statistical  or  other,  to  substantiate  his 
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specious  sophistry,  and  all  statistical  facts  (that  no  one  can  question) 
(nsproviii^,  utterly  annihilating,  his  whole  ^''revenue"  argument  from 
start  to  nnish,  these  being  the  salient  points  for  consideration  now 
by  men  not  biased  by  greed  and  self-interest. 

TABIFF  BEVISION    (SCHEDULE  F)   FOB  REVENUE. 

DvJty  on  wra^er  leaf. — ^Af ter  twenty-five  years'  struggle  and  con- 
tention to  obtam  a  protective  rate  on  wrapper  leaf  adequate  to  save 
the  industry  from  annihilation  by  Sumatra  competition  with  no  results 
other  than  a  large  increase  in  revenue  from  Sumatra  imports  and 

Eostponement  of  the  inevitable,  I  admit  it  is  useless  now  to  longer 
ope  for  the  unattainable.  The  domestic-wrapper  industry  is  doomed 
to  extinction.  With  Sumatra-wrapper  imports  continually  increas- 
ing and  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  home  market  already  lost  and 
no  duty  ©ver  yet  obtainable  anywhere  near  high  enough  to  even 
^check  imports  of  same,  the  end  is  plainljr  in  sight.  Tne  wrapper 
product  of  State  after  State  has  been  driven  out  of  the  market 
as  any  factor  in  wrapper-leaf  production^  until  only  the  Connecticut 
valley  remains,  and  there  wrapper  prices  are  now  so  low  as  to 
bring  the  average  value  of  crops  down  to  cost  of  production  (or 
less),  so  there  omy  remains  the  possibihty  of  getting  a  little  more 
revenue  from  the  flood  of  Sumatra  constantly  pouring  into  the 
home  market.  Statistics  show  that  during  five  years  (1903-1907, 
inclusive)  over  $4,367,000  more  revenue  might  have  been  raised  from 
that  source  had  the  duty  been  onlv  15  cents  a  pound  more,  provided, 
of  course,  the  added  15  cents  would  not  have  (in  itself  alone)  necreasea 
imports;  and  it  would  not,  as  every  well-informed  leaf  and  cigar  man 
knows,  since  every  brand  of  cigars  once  wrapped  with  Sumatra  must 
continue  to  be  so  wrapped.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  that  small 
increase  in  duty  would  have  increased  the  cost  here  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  since  all  Sumatra  tobacco  is  sold  under  sealed  bids,  tne  Ameri- 
can buyer  at  the  inscriptions  could  (as  he  surely  would)  discount  the 
extra  15  cents  on  all  bds  bids.  Therefore,  the  result  of  the  Senate's 
refusal  to  adopt  the  rate  passed  by  the  House  in  the  Dingley  bill  has 
been  an  undoubted  loss  of  many  milh'on  dollars  revenue  during  the 
life  of  that  law  to  date,  with  no  resultant  benefit  to  any  American 
industry,  simply  adding  that  amount  to  the  plethoric  profits  of  the 
Dutch  syndicates.  It  therefore  follows  that  mistake  should  be  reme- 
died by  restoration  of  the  1890  or  $2  duty  on  wrapper  leaf,  since 
Sumatra-wrapper  imports  will  even  then  continue  to  increase  until  all 
cigars  made  in  the  United  States  (except  clear  Habana)  are  wrapped 
with  same,  the  only  factor  preventing  which  being  the  possible  sub- 
stitution to  some  extent  of  the  domestic  "shade  grown,"  that  con- 
tingency, however,  being  as  yet  a  problem  for  future  solution.  It 
would  tnerefore  apnear  that  somewhere  around  a  million  dollars 
more  revenue  annually  might  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  duty  on 
wrapper  leaf  15  cents  a  pound,  with  no  appreciable  injuir  to  any 
domestic  cigar  interests,  since  none  but  "clear  Habana"  nave  any 
foreign  competition  at  all. 

Fuler  leaf, — ^As  previouslv  shown  the  present  duty  is  about  at  the 

highest  point  possible  as  a  "revenue"  measure,  because  any  increase 

n  rate  (to  which  the  trade  has  been  adjusted  for  many  decades)  must 

urely  result  in  such  decrease  in  imports  as  to  yield  less  rather  than 
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more  revenue  from  that  source,  besides  cripplmg  if  not  destroying 
the  domestic  ''seed  and  Habana"  industry,  and  deterioration  in 
quality  of  other  domestic  output. 

dgar  duhf. — ^Whether  from  the  standpoint  of  "revenue  only"  a 
lower  specim^  rate  on  cigars  would  yield  more  revenue  by  increase  of 
imports  would  depend  altogether  on  the  combination  of  two  factors, 
to  wit,  lower  cigar  duty  coupled  with  a  much  higher  rate  on  filler  leaf. 
Betain  the  present  rate  of  35  cents  (or  less)  and  Tampa  and  Key  West  * 
would  stiU  DC  able  to  continue  business ''  at  the  old  stand/'  even  with  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  on  cigars;  Habana  imports  (leaf)  and  revenue  would 
stiU  increase;  also  output  of  cigars,  with  resulting  decrease  of  Habana 
cigar  imports  of  Quality  good  enough  for  consumption  here  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheaper  domestic  cigar;  and,  as  under  present  rates 
of  duty  on  boUi  cigars  and  filler  leaf,  the  result  has  been  to  gradually 
transfer  the  "clear  Habana"  industry  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
unless  that  policy  is  reversed  by  a  prohibitive  duty  on  Habana  fillers 
(it  is  now  prohibitive  on  all  other  filler  leaf)  for  the  express  purpose  of 
driving  that  industry  back  to  Cuba,  no  consideraole  increase  in 
Habana  cigar  imports  could  be  expected.  Therefore,  no  increase  in 
revenue  could  result,  but  a  loss  be  more  probable,  prohibitive  as  it 
still  would  be  on  all  but  Habana  cigar  imports.  So  it  would  appear 
that  unless  Congress  is  prepared  to  commit  hara-kiri  with  the  tariff 
(Schedule  F)  by  adoption  of  the  one  proposition  (H's)  now  on  record 
of  coupling  abolition  of  one-half  the  cigar  duty  with  an  increase  of 
nearly  43  per  cent  in  du^on  filler  leaf,  and  consequent  exodus  of  the 
large  Tampa  and  Key  West  "clear  Habana"  industry  to  Habana, 
Cuba  (the  plain  intent  and  purpose  of  that  proposition)  (see  Brief 
t^.  Hamilton  et  al.),  it  better  leave  the  present  duty  on  cigars  and  filler 
leaf  severely  alone. 

Admitting  "more  revenue"  is  the  ^reat  desideratum  now,  I  appre- 
hend Congress  wiU  hesitate  long  before  legislating  well-establisned 
industries  (created,  too.  by  its  own  act)  out  of  the  country  in  order  to 
have  the  fiooished  product  (cigars)  available  as  foreign  imports  to 
raise  "more  revenue"  on,  especially  so,  as  it  appears  the  cigar  duty 
now  is  nearly  as  possible  at  the  point  of  largest  possible  revenue  from 
that  source,  it  not  being  possible  to  increase  the  supply  of  leaf  suitable 
for  Habana  cigars  of  quality  good  enough  to  compete  with  domestic 
(duty  added)  short  of  driving  the  "clear  Habana''  industry  back  to 
Cuba.  I  am  but  too  well  aware  that  since  1890  all  writers  on  tobacco 
tariff  have  seemed  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
hurling  all  their  shafts  of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  anathema  at  the 
wrapper  rate  of  duty,  ($1.85  a  pound  or  $4.62^  per  thousand  cigars), 
entirely  ignoring  the  enormous  specific  rate  or  $4.50  a  pound  on 
cigars  (or  $54  specific  duty  alone  per  thousand,  at  12  poimds  per 
thousand;  indeed,  to  sucn  an  extent,  I  doubt  if  one  in  ten  of 
these  penny-a-line  writers  could  tell  offhand  what  the  duty  on  cigars 
was,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wrapper  duty  has  never  yet  been 
high  enough  to  yield  the  maximum  revenue  possible,  and,  as  shown 
in  enormous  increase  of  imports  and  prostration  of  domestic  wrapper 
industry,  falling  far  short  of  a  reasonably  protective  measure,  while 
the  cigar  duty  was  at  a  point  so  nearly  prohibitive  as  to  have  yielded 
no  revenue  at  all,  but  for  the  exceptionally  fine  qualitv  of  the  one  cigar 
in  the  world,  "clear  Habana,"  that  could  be  imported  here  imder  that 
rate  of  duty,  resulting  in  a  heavy  decrease  in  Habana  (Cuba)  output. 
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and  M  a  sequence,  transferring  more  than  half  the  ''clear  Habaaa'' 
industry  to  the  United  States,  building  up  large  cities  in  Florida 
establishing  a  great  industry  here  and  employing  thousands  of  skilled 
workmen,  Doth  in  Florida  and  some  northern  cities.  These  being 
well-known  facts,  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  Congress  could  be 
inveigled  into  the  folly  of  driving  tnat  industry  back  to  Cuba  for  a 
mere  political  sentiment,  and  involving  a  loss,  too,  of  milli(»is  of  doUais 
in  revenue.  It  would  i4>pear,  therefore,  that  the  present  schedule 
(F)  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  revenue  measure  as  is  possible,  unless 
some  more  revenue  can  be  raised  from  Sumatra  imports  by  a  small 
increase  in  wrapper  rate,  but  even  that  I  candidly  admit  is  not  a 
certainty.  Not  that  it  alone  would  result  in  loss  of  revenue  by  de- 
crease of  imports  solely  because  of  increase  in  duty,  but  because 
domestic  manufacturers  may  possibly  more  and  more  substitute  the 
"shade-grown"  counterfeit,  the  only  leaf  that  can  possibly  be  used 
in  place  of  the  imported  article.  That  contingency,  however,  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem,  with  indications,  though,  that  the  "shade-^own^' 
competitor  maj  in  time  prove  a  more  powerful  factor  in  drivmg  out 
the  ^^  Sumatra  mvader"  tnan  ever  Congress  has.  In  retrospect:  Some 
dozen  years  ago  it  would  have  been  possible  to  increase  revenue  from 
cigar  imports  Dy  some  reduction  in  duty  (as  I  then  contended),  but 
conditions  then  existing  do  not  obtain  now;  have  rapidly  changed. 
Owing  to  the  natural  e£^ct  of  a  high  specific  duty  on  cigars  (Habana, 
Cuba) ,  coupled  with  a  revenue  duty  on  filler  leaf,  the  result  has  been  to 
largely  transfer  the  manufacture  of  Habana  cigars  to  the  United  States. 
As  a  measure  of  political  economy  (stealing  our  neighbors'  chief  manu- 
facturing industry),  I  admit  it  was  a  brilliant  success,  albeit  not 
contemplated  or  mtended  by  Congress,  but  brought  about  solely  by 
the  tobacco  farmers'  successful  efforts  to  get  a  $2  rate  on  wrapper  leal 
in  tariff  of  1890^  resulting  in  the  manufacturers'  demand  for  %2  per 
poimd  increase  m  the  specific  duty  on  cigars  as  a  ''compensatoiy" 
measure. 

Neither  Congress  nor  any  tobacco  farmer  (or  manufacturer)  antici- 
pated or  even  thought  the  result  would  be  the  gradual  transfer  of 
Cuba's  chief  manufacturing  industry  to  the  United  States,  but  that 
result  in  its  entirety  is  rapidly  approaching.  If  Schedule  F  comes 
out  of  the  revision  nimace  with  present  rates  on  cigars  and  filler  leaf 
imchanged,  it  will  not  be  long  in  the  future  before  the  Habana  (Cuba) 
output  will  be  confined  practically  to  home  consimiption  and  the 
European  market,  this  coimtry  manufacturing  all  its  consumption  of 
''clear  Habana"  cigars.  Another  factor  that  will  hasten  the  change 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  owing  to  certain  changes  that  have  takm 
place  in  the  Habana  (Cuba)  trade  of  later  years  even  the  wealthy 
spendthrift,  to  whom  the  cost  of  a  cigar  is  of  no  moment,  is  slowly 
learning  that  an  ''import  stamp"  is  no  guaranty  of  quality;  indeea. 
there  are  experts  whose  suspicions  would  be  more  actively  arousea 
than  quieted  by  a  too  glaringly  displayed  "import  stamp,"  ofttimes 
as  arrant  a  humbug  as  the  "  Sumatra  wrapped'  fraud  masquerading 
as  a  cigar  of  merit  and  sold  as  such  because  some  cane-suckmg  dudes 
set  the  fashion  to  hunt  for  a  pretty  slick-looking  article  rather  thjm 
for  sane  enjoyment  of  a  really  good  smoke. 

Bespectfuay  submitted.  H«  S.  Fetx. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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SHEEP* 

[Pangzaph  221.] 


J.  B.  XAVBT,  OF  TSnriDAD,  COIO.,  STATES  THAT  THE  DUTY 
IMPOSED  OH  MEXICAN  SHEEP  IS  PBOHIBITIVE. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbax  Sib:  I  wish  to  call  jour  attention  to  the  prohibitive  duty  on 
sheep  from  old  Mexico  imported  to  the  United  States.  At  present 
the  duty  on  lambs  is  75  cents  per  head  and  on  all  sheep  over  12 
months  old  the  duty  is  $1.60  per  head.  This  rate  also  applies  to 
Cfloiada,  but  as  the  Canadian  sheep  are  twice  as  large  as  the  Mexican 
sheep,  twice  as  many  pounds  of  Canadian  sheep  may  be  imported  for 
the  same  revenue  as  can  be  from  Mexico. 

For  instance,  a  lamb  from  Canada  under  12  months  of  age  weighing 
100  pounds  can  be  imported  to  the  United  States  for  75  cents,  while 
the  Mexican  lamb  weighing  45  pounds  has  to  pay  75  cents. 

A  2-year-old  wether  from  Canada  weighing  200  pounds  is  charged 
SI. 50.  A  2-year-old  wether  from  Mexico  weighmg  75  pounds  is 
chained  $1.50.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  for  Confess  to  amend 
the  Ukiiff  so  as  to  charge  bv  the  wdght  instead  of  by  we  head. 

I  have  been  importing  sheep  from  Mexico  for  fifteen  years,  none  of 
them  have  made  any  money  since  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  sell  to  the  same  party  twice.  The  busi- 
ness being  done  with  sheep  feeders  who  had  a  large  amount  of  feed  on 
hand,  and  were  unable  to  secure  feeders  in  the  United  States  on 
account  of  local  weather  conditions,  and  they  pr^erred  to  take 
chances  on  an  importation  from  Mexico  rather  than  lose  the  feed 
they  had  on  hand. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  Manbt, 

Dealer  in  Live  Stock. 

Sfm 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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MACARONI. 

[Paragraph  229.] 

THE  ATIAHTIC  lIACASOin  COHPAITT,  LONG  I6LAHD  CITT,  ASKS 
AS  DTCBEASE  OF  OHE  CEET  A  POUHD  OV  MACABOHI. 

Long  Island  Citt,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne. 

Chainnan  Wwys  and  Means  CommiUee, 

Washington  f  D.  O. 
Deab  Sm:  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  the  duty 
on  macaroni  as  fixed  in  the  Dinglej  Act  of  July  24, 1897,  be  increased 
1  cent  per  pound,  thereby  making  the  rate  of  duty  2\  cents  per  pound. 
Our  reasons  for  making  this  request  are,  succinctly,  that  m  this 
manner  will  the  revenue  be  increased  anywhere  from  $100,000  to 
approximately  $1,000,000  per  annum,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  macaroni  wiU  be  given  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  article  on  the  basis  of  a  fan*,  living  profit,  a 
condition  which  has  not  existed  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  or,  in 
other  words,  never  since  the  Wilson  Act  or  August  28,  1894,  was 


During  that  period,  if  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  macaroni 
in  this  country  were  to  be  written,  the  most  characteristic  fact  would 
be  the  list  of  failures  and  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  lost 
in  the  enterprise.  For  instance,  the  American  Macaroni  Company 
was  succeeded  by  the  National,  of  Chicago,  which  had  plants  at 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Libertyville,  Ohio,  Chicago,  and  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  This  company  finally  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  fight 
and  quit  the  business.  The  same  storv  is  true  of  the  Eagle  Macaroni 
Company;  the  Chardon  Macaroni  Company,  of  Chardon,  Ohio; 
the  Royal  Macaroni  Company,  of  Minneapolis;  and,  in  fact,  the  list 
might  DC  increased  indefinitely.  A.  Zerega's  Sons  (Consolidated) 
have  not  declared  a  dividend  in  six  years,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Macaroni  Manufacturers  in  1904  there 
were  present  at  least  20  or  30  manufacturers  who  claimed  that 
they  had  not  made  a  penny  in  five  years. 

n  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  importations  of  macaroni  have 
increased  regularly  from  year  to  year  until  to-day  they  amount  in 
round  numters  to  86,500,000  pounds.  This  fact  is  due  primarily  to 
the  more  favorable  conditions  as  to  labor  cost,  cheap  raw  material, 
and  fijie  climate,  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  enjoy,  and  secon- 
darily to  the  inadequate  protection  which  is  afforded  by  the  present 
tariff  act. 

The  average  labor  cost  in  this  country  as  compared  with  that  in 
Italy,  where  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  minor  labor,  is  practically 
five  to  one,  or  $12.50  per  week  as  against  $2.50.  This  condition  was 
brought  out  in  the  statement  filed  by  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  concise  statement  of 
existing  facts.  According  to  the  records  which  are  before  your  com- 
mittee^ it  will  appear  that  the  unit  of  value  per  pound  is  about  4  cents, 
and  with  the  duty  at  1^  cents  per  pound  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  is 
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about  35  per  cent  This  it  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  difference  in 
labor  cost. 

To-day  high-grade  macaroni  is  being  sold  f.  o.  b.  Naples  at  4.65 
francs,  or  90  cents,  per  case  of  22  pounds.  This  merchandise  can  be 
landed  at  New  York,  freight,  insurance,  and  duty  paid,  at  $1.30. 
The  same  grade  of  macarom  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  market  by  the 
domestic  manufacturer  for  less  than  S1.45  or  $1.50  per  case. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  contended  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  is 
as  cheap  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Italy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
labor  cost  there  is  very  much  less.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  the  cap- 
ital investment  here  is  necessarily  very  much  greater,  and  one  element 
which  plays  a  verv  important  part  m  the  cost  of  production  is  the 
extremely  favorable  climatic  condition  that  the  Italian  manufacturer 
enjoys.  There,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  stable  condition  of  the 
weather,  the  merchandise  can  be  sun  dried  on  the  open  highways, 
whereas  in  this  country  special  buildings  must  be  erected  and  mechan- 
ical devices  installed  for  the  purpose  of  artificially  eaualizing  the  tem- 
perature. This  naturally  can  only  be  accomplishea  at  a  very  much 
mcreased  cost  of  manufacture. 

These,  however,  do  not  constitute  aU  of  the  advantages  which  the 
Italian  manufacturer  has.  The  dutv  under  the  Italian  law  on 
imported  wheat  is  75  lire  per  ton,  and  the  Government  refunds  this 
duty  upon  the  exportation  of  the  macaroni,  which  amounts  to  a  con- 
cession of  approxmiately  12^  cents  per  case.  Naturally  no  such  priv- 
ilege can  be  enjoyed  by  the  American  manufacturer  who  is  producing 
his  merchandise  for  the  home  market.  There  is  also  a  further  con- 
dition attaching  to  the  sale  of  ItaUan  macaroni  in  this  country,  which 
constitutes  a  very  substantial  benefit  or  tuivantage  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  namely,  the  verv  general  belief  that  tne  foreign  artide 
is  superior  to  the  domestic.  This  advantage  can  be  very  accurately 
measured,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  necessary  to  undersell  the  Italian 
product  from  10  to  15  cents  per  case  in  order  to  induce  the  purchase 
of  the  domestic  article  of  the  same  or  even  superior  auaUtv. 

The  next  question  arises  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if  tne  present 
duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  were  increased  to  2  or  2}  cents  per  pound. 
The  present  importations  may  be  stated  at  86,500,000  pounds,  the 
duty  collected  is  $1,300,000.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  imports 
are  consumed  bv  the  Italian  population  of  this  country,  whose  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  Italian  product  would  be  difficult  to  overcome. 
A  large  number  of  Americans  also  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  the 
foreijgn  article,  and  therefore  it  is  a  most  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  imports  would  not  be  lessened  in  any  appreciable  degree  by  the 
imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

But  to  state  the  case  most  unfavorably  to  our  contention  and 
assume  that  the  imports  would  decrease,  they  unquestionably  would 
not  fall  off  more  than  20  per  cent.  On  this  basis,  if  the  duty  were 
increased  one-half  cent  per  pound  the  Government  would  collect 
$84,000  more  revenue  than  at  present.  If  the  duty  were  increased 
X  cent  per  pound,  thus  fixing  the  rate  at  2^  cents  per  pound,  the  addi- 
tional revenue  collected  on  this  basis  would  be  $430,000.  What  we 
contend,  however^  is  that  the  imports  would  not  decrease  at  all,  and 
if  our  judgment  m  this  regard  is  correct,  and  we  believe  it  is,  the 
increased  revenue  on  the  basis  of  2i  cents  would  be  $865j000.      j 
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We  are  not  seeking  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  this  merchan- 
dise; we  are  not  seekmg  even  to  curtail  the  amount  of  importations. 
It  is  simply  our  desire  to  be  placed  in  a  position  whereby  we  can  pro- 
duce macaroni  of  a  quality  equal  in  grade  to  that  imported  from  Italy 
and  to  secure  a  fair  living  profit  in  the  face  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  selling  our  product  at  approximately  10  cents  per  case  less  than 
the  price  at  which  the  Itahan  article  of  the  same  quality  is  solcL 
The  miposition  of  an  additional  cent  per  pound  duty  would  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  goods  of  a  better  quality,  it 
being  a  fact  at  the  present  time  that  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  mer- 
chandise in  competition  with  the  Italian  it  is  necessaiy  for  the  Ameri- 
can to  sacrifice  quality.  This  naturally  operates  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
advantajge  of  the  American  manufacturer,  and  if  the  duty  be  aUowed 
to  remam  where  it  is  to-day,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
Italian  manufacturer,  whose  exports  'to  this  country  are  constantly 
increasing,  will  have  the  entire  control  of  this  market. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  rate  be  fixed  at  2}  cents  per  pound,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  revenue  S865,000  and  giving  to  the  American 
people  merchand^  of  a  standard  of  quality  which  can  be  sold  on  its 
ments  in  competition  with  the  foreign  article. 
Very  respectfully, 

Atlantic  Maoaboni  Company. 


OATS. 

•    [Paragraph  230.] 

BDWASD  B.  SCHAEFF,  OF  ST.  LOUIS  MEBCHAITTS*  EXCHAHOE, 
UBGES  BEMOVAL  OF  DTJTT  FBOM  OATS  FOB  SEED. 

St.  Louis,  February  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patns. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Covrvmitteey 

House  cfKejn'esenUUiveSyWa^MngUm,  D.  0. 

DxAB  Sm:  At  the  National  Com  Exposition  held  at  Omaha  last 
December,  the  fact  was  demonstrated  tnat  the  selection  of  com  for 
seed  purposes  had  increased  not  only  the  volume  of  the  crop  but  the 
character  of  same. 

Attention  was  also  forcibly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  oat  crop  was 
deterioratiuff  both  in  quality  and  volume.  A  good  portion  of  the 
oats  received  at  the  prmcipal  markets  of  last  year's  crop  weighed  as 
low  as  20  to  25  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  deterioration  in  the  oat  crop  finds  the  farmer  with  a  very  poor 
selection  of  oats  for  seed,  the  planting  of  this  impoverished  seed 
points  to  a  further  decline  in  the  oat  crop,  which  means  a  loss  to  the 
larmer,  ^rain  dealer,  and  miller,  and  increased  cost  to  the  consumer, 
and  the  mtroduction  of  new  seed  is  imperative. 

It  is  believed  that  this  condition  can  be  very  materially  improved 
by  the  use  of  imported  oats  for  seed  purposes,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate this  movement  it  is  believed  that  if  the  import  duty  of  15  cents 
^er  bushel  was  removed  on  oats  imported  for  seed  purposes  only,  it 

uld  result  in  a  great  advantage  to  this  important  cereal.    In  behalf 
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of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  of  St.  Jjovob,  I  call  your  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 

Trusting  that  jou  will  be  able  to  secure  action  in  the  tariff  bill 
lookingto  this  end;  I  am, 
I  ours,  very  truly, 

Edwakd  E.  Sohabff, 
Preddent  Si.  Louia  Merelumts'  Exctumge. 


CHINA  SOY. 

[Paragraph  241.] 

EDWASD  BBinr£CHE  &  BEO.,  HEW  TOEK  CITT,  PETITIOE  FOE 
A  BSDUCTIOE  OF  DUTT  OE  THICK  CHIEA  SOT. 

New  York,  February  i,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Paynb, 

Chairman  CommitUe  on  Ways  and  MeanSf 

House  of  RepresentativeSf  Washington,  D,  0. 

Sm:  We  hereby  b^  to  petition  your  honorable  body  to  consider 
reducing  the  dutjr  on  Uiick  China  soy  in  casks  from  40  to  20  per  cent. 
This  soy  is  a  semicrude  article,  inasmuch  as  the  only  use  to  which  it 
can  possibly  be  put  is  the  manufacture  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  of 
which  it  is  only  one  of  its  many  ingredients.  As  it  is  imported  it  can 
not  possibly  be  used  as  a  sauce,  it  Ming  thick  and  sweety  in  taste  some- 
what resembling  black-strap  molasses,  as  you  may  conymce  yourselves 
from  the  sample  sent  you  to-day.  We  repeat,  China  soy  alone  is  no 
more  a  sauce  than  a  heap  of  stones  would  be  a  house.  As  to  its  weight, 
the  same  is  very  nearly  12  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

No  similar  article  is  made  in  this  country,  and  China  soy  being  an 
article  which  can  only,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other  ingre- 
dients, be  used  to  make  Worcestershire  sauce,  there  is  no  reason  what* 
ever  why  it  should  pay  as  high  a  duty  as  40  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  soy  imported  from  Japan  in  bottles  and  kegs  is  a 
thin  liquid  resembling  in  taste  walnut  catsup,  may  be  used  as  a  table 
sauce,  though  so  far  it  has  not  met  with  any  favor.  The  necessary 
distinction  may  be  made  thus: 

China  soy  weighing  over  11  pounds  per  gallon,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Japan  soy  weighing  less  than  11  pounds  per  gallon,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  above  rates  of  dutjr  to  cover  only  soy  in  casks  of  40  gallons  or 
more,  all  soy  in  bottles  or  jars  and  in  barrels  of  less  than  40  gallons,  to 
pay  40  per  cent. 

Soy  paya  now  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  sauce,  para^aph  241. 

We  nope  that  the  above  will  receive  your  kind  consideration,  and 
remain. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Edwabd  Bennj^ohb  &  Bbo. 
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CABBAGES. 

jParagtmph  242.] 

J.  D.  EAOE  &  CO.,  HEW  TOBE  CITT,  CLAIH  THAT  THE  DXJTT 
OH  CABBAGES  PBETEHT8  DCPOBTATIOHS. 

80  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

January  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  OammUtee, 

WashingUm,  Z>.  0. 

Sib:  Referring  to  our  letter  of  November  19  on  the  subject  of  cab- 
bage, the  developments  just  now,  we  believe,  make  a  few  further 
remarks  pertinent,  as  the  working  of  the  3-cent  duty  is  being  clearly 
illustrated. 

Owing  to  the  great  drought  from  which  this  country  suffered  dur- 
ing most  of  last  summer  the  late  '' winter  cabbage"  was  a  failure,  and 
a  great  scarcity  of  native  cabbage  has  alreadv  existed  for  some  time, 
resulting  in  high  prices  all  over  the  countrv  for  what  renmants  there 
are  left.  Between  now  and  the  end  of  March  there  will  be  hardly 
an^  cabbage  to  be  had  anywhere.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  impor- 
tations, large  quantities  would  be  coming  over  from  Denmark,  reuev- 
ing  the  scarcity.  This  is  what  took  place  in  former  years,  when,  in 
a  certain  winter  of  jnreat  scarcity,  Danish  cabbage  was  shipped  in 
carloads  from  here  au  over  the  country,  even  into  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  country  at  a  fair  price. 

The  3-cent  duty  per  head,  however,  marks  up  the  price  so  high  that 
importing  always  becomes  next  to  impossible.  And  this  year  it  so 
happens  that  Germany  and  Russia  have  sent  unusually  heavy  orders 
for  Danish  cabbage  and  are  gradually  absorbing  the  whole  supply 
there  at  a  steady  increase  in  price.  The  consequence  is  that  when 
we  tried  to  start  importations  we  were  informed  by  our  correspon- 
dents in  Copenhagen,  the  largest  dealers  of  cabbage  there  for  export, 
that  the  pnce  is  now  so  high  as  to  be  equal  to  8  cents  per  head  on 
dock  in  New  York,  without  any  profit  added  either  in  Copenhagen  or 
here.  ^  Expenses  for  handUng  here  amount  to  fully  1  cent  per  head, 
and  with  3  cents  duty  we  are  up  to  a  first  cost  of  12  cents  per  head. 
This  is  so  high  that  it  is  prohibitive.  There  is  always  some  risk  of 
the  goods  spoiling  during  the  voyage  over,  and  with  such  a  high  cost 
price  there  is  no  cnance  of  making  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  business, 
much  more  a  risk  of  loss.  We  would  have  to  count  on  getting  at 
least  13  cents  wholesale,  and  we  can  not  ^et  it. 

This  business  can  only  be  handled  in  large  lots,  each  shipment  to 
be  cleared  out  promptly  before  the  next  one  comes  in.  Before  the 
cabbage  reaches  the  comsumers  at  the  retail  store  it  has  of  necessity 
to  pass  through  several  hands,  and  in  case  of  shipping  it  out  West, 
where  most  of  it  would  go,  freight  and  other  expenses  always  will  ada 
a  eood  deal  to  the  price.  YThen  starting  with  13  cents,  nobody  can 
take  hold,  because  the  various  markets  can  not  absorb  it.  There  is 
a  Umit  to  what  the  people  who  consume  cabbage  can  pay,  as  they  are 
mostly  all  poor. 

If  there  was  no  duty,  large  quantities  of  fine  Danish  cabbage  would 
now  be  coming  in  here  and  would  be  obtainable  at  fair  prices  all  over. 
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But  under  existing  circumstances  nothing  can  be  done,  and  while  a 
few  occasional  consignments  may  turiye,  there  wiU  be  no  real  relief 
of  the  actual  scarcity  existing  here. 

We  beg,  therefore,  again  to  present  our  recommendation  to  put 
cabbage  back  on  the  n-ee  list,  or  very  near  to  it .  As  a  revenue  producer 
the  article  is  negligible,  while  the  duty  does  keep  away  just  now  from 
the  people  of  this  country  an  excellent  and  favorite  vegetable  without 
benefitmg  anybody. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  D.  Hags  &  Ck>. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

pPangiaph  252.] 

TEE  HETHEBLAVD  CHAKBEE  OF  COHMEBCE  IE  AHESICA  SUB- 
KITS  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  HXniSEBT  STOCK. 

Washinotok,  D.  0.,  February  6, 1909. 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  Netherland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  America, 
having  read  with  much  interest  the  arguments  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  favor  of  a  higher  tariff  on  nursery 
stock,  herewith  respectfully  submits  some  counter  arguments  laid 
before  them  by  some  importers  of  Holland  niusery  stock  in  this 
country. 

Referring  to  the  mixed^  duties  which  are  now  levied  on  some  stock, 
it  is  argued  that  the  claimed  hardship  imposed  on  this  account  on 
the  nurseryman  is  more  imaginary  than  xfial,  and  that  the  resulting 
ftaes  and  penalties  are  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  shippers  regarding  the  rulings  of  the  custom-house,  in  this 
WB,J  the'unporting  of  such  stock  does  not  differ  from  any  other  import 
business,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  importers  in  this  country 
supply  their  correspondents  abroad  with  the  necessary  information 
to  enable  them  to  have  their  consular  invoices  made  out  correctly. 

Treating  the  matter  as  an  issue  for  protection  of  home  industry, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  ^oods  imported  in  this  country  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  native  stock,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  partly  of 
other  kinds  which  are  not  grown  in  this  country  at  aU  or  are  better 
qualities  than  those  which  the  home  market  offers. 

It  is  feared  that  some  of  the  proposed  increased  duties  would  be 
prohibitive  and  would  cause  cessation  of  import  of  some  kinds  en- 
tirely, thus  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue.  The  pubUc  would 
have  to  fall  back  entirely  on  the  inferior  qualities  produced  by  the 
home  industry,  for  which  the  nurserymen  would  not  fail  to  charge  as 
high  a  price  as  compatible  with  the  import  dutj.  The  only  ones  who 
would  consequently  reap  benefits  from  such  increased  duties  would 
be  the  nurserymen,  while  the  consuming  public  and  the  Government 
would  be  the  sufferers. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  Holland  is  lower  than  in  this 
countrv^  but  taking  into  consideration  that  the  nurseryman  in  Holland 
keeps  nis  hands  in  his  service  the  whole  year  roimd,  while  his  col- 
leagues in  the  United  States  only  hire  their  men  for  the  planting  and 
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packing  season  and  send  them  away  as  soon  as  this  is  over,  do  not  pay 
them  any  day  when  rain  or  otbor  weather  conditions  prerent  them 
from  worldng;  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  per  jenx  to  each  laborer 
which,  as  a  very  important  item  has  to  be  figured  in  on  the  cost  price 
of  the  stock,  is  about  the  same  in  both  countries. 

The  system  in  vo^e  in  Holland  has  resulted  in  creating  a  class  of 
skilled  laborens,  while  the  temporary  employment  which  the  same 
class  of  people  can  get  here  makes  it  necessary  for  the  nurseryman 
to  engase  a  new  crew  eveiy  season.  This  causes  that  he  can  seldom 
set  anybody  who  is  acquamted  with  the  trade,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  he  can  only  grow  the  coarse 
varieties  of  stock.  Furthermore,  the  Holland  nurseryman  is  nur- 
seryman and  nothing  else,  doinjg  all  he  can  to  obtam  the  best  possible 
results  b^  choosing  the  best  smtable  location  for  his  nursery,  putting 
the  soil  m  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  etc.  The  nurseryman  in 
the  United  States,  however,  in  many  instances  is  land  speculator 
first  and  nurseryman  as  a  second  consideration  only.  By  this  is 
meant  that  nurseries  are  often  started  in  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city, 
on  soil  entirely  unsuited  for  this  purpose,  but  solely  with  a  view 
toward  selling  this  property  later  as  building  lots.  It  is  claimed 
that  if  the  nurseryman  in  this  country  followed  the  same  careful 
methods  as  are  in  voeue  abroad,  kept  his  employees  throu^  the  whole 
year,  keeping  them  Dusy  during  the  winter  months  making  mats  for 
protecting  the  youn^  stock  in  spring,  and  similar  kinds  of  work,  the 
results  they  could  obtain  would  soon  put  them  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  any  imported  stock,  which,  over  and  above 
the  tariff,  has  to  carry  tne  burden  of  the  ocean  freight,  which  is 
certainly  no  small  item  on  a  bulky  article  like  nursery  stock.  An 
increase  in  duties  would  mean  a  continuation  of  inefficient  methods, 
while  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  would  force  the  American  nurserymen 
to  improve  their  methods  and  to  employ  their  labor  for  a  longer  time 
than  IS  now  the  case. 

As  claimed  above,  the  increase  of  duty  in  many  cased  would 
mean  that  the  i)ubUc  is  forced  to  buy  inferior  stock  at  top  prices 
and  would  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue,  in  illustration  of 
which  we  give  the  following  examples: 

Rose  plants. — It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  these  from  2icants 
to  4  cents  per  plant.  Considering  that  these  cost  only  $24  per  1,000 
or  about  2^  cents  per  plant,  it  would  seem  that  the  present  duty  of 
about  100  per  cent  ought  to  give  the  home  grower  sufficient  protection 
and  that  an  increase  of  duty  to  4  cents  per  plant  would  be  m  impo- 
sition on  the  pubUc.  Such  duty  would  make  importation  impo6sit)le 
and  would  throw  the  public  back  entirely  on  the  nome-^rown  article, 
which  is  of  inferior  auaUty. 

Conifene,  on  whicn  the  duty  is  now  25  per  cent,  it  is  asked  that  a 
duty  be  placed  of  15  cents  per  foot  on  all  conifers,  2  or  more  feet  in 
height.  Considering  the  large  range  of  values  of  conifers^,  in  some 
cases  this  would  be  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  in  other  cases  preposterously 
high.  Such  duty  would  entirely  prevent  the  importation  of  the  lower 
CTades,  which  are  anyway  only  imported  when  there  is  a  shortage  in 
ike  home  supply,  as  under  ordinsjy  circumstances  they  can  not  be 
sold  at  a  low  enough  price  to  compete  with  the  home-grown  article. 
This  rate,  however,  would  not  prevent  the  importation  of  the  better 
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grades,  which  are  not  grown  here  at  all.  For  tbeee  reasons  it  is 
argued  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  should 
be  maintained. 

PBOFOSED  DUTY  OF  5  GENTS  PEB  PLANT  ON  DECIDUOUS  SHKUBS  2  FEET 

OB  MOBE   IN  HEIGHT. 

As  an  example  we  ouote  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  of  which 
annually  thousands  oi  plants  are  imported.  These  cost  $30  per  1,000 
plants  or,  plus  the  existing  duty  of  25  per  cent,  S37.50.  The  proposed 
duty  of  5  cents  per  plant  would  make  the  cost  $80  per  1,000,  while 
even  now  American  growers  sell  their  product  at  a  lower  price  tJian  the 
imported  article  and  make  a  profit,  and  the  fact  that  the  foreign- 
grown  plants  bring  higher  price  is  omy  due  to  quality. 

Bhoaodendrons,  azaleas,  and  bulbs  are  asked  to  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  as  they  are  not  grown  in  this  country.  As  the  nree  admission 
of  these  articles  would  certainly  increase  the  consimiption  and  foster 
trade,  we  can  only  welcome  such  proposal,  but  if  tne  Government 
finds  it  advisable  to  levy  a  duty  on  these  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
we  have  no  arguments  to  offer  against  such  taxation. 

Submitted  by: 

The  Nethebland  Chambeb  of  CioBfMEBOB  IN  Amebioa, 
D.  6.  BoissEVAiN,  President. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDUNGS. 

[  Paragraph  252.] 

BlUCOTT  D.  CTJETIS,  ISTEW  TOEK  CITY,  THIHKS  DXJTT  SROTJU) 
BE  BEHOVED  FBOM  EVEBGKBEBf  SEEDUBfOS. 

62  William  Stbebt,  New  Yobk  City. 

C!OMMITTEE  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

Wodhififfton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Forest  planting  is  confined  ahnost  entirely  to  lands 
nnsuited  for  agricultural  purposes^  and  especially  to  lands  which  have 
been  abandoned  as  farm  lands  and  are  now  growing  up  to  brush. 
This  type  of  land  is  extensive  in  all  the  States  in  and  east  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  Almost  every  farm  of  any  size  in  these 
States  includes  a  certain  amount  of  this  sort  of  land. 

The  plants  used  for  reforesting  are  almost  entirely  evergreens,  and 
the  sizes  which  have  been  found  most  suitable  are  two-year-old  seed- 
lings and  three-year-old  transplants.  One-year-old  trees  are  hardly 
ever  large  enough  for  planting  out,  and  four-year  transplants  have 
too  sUght  an  advantage  over  tne  three-year-old  trees  to  justify  their 
use,  except  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  most  approved  method  in  New  York  and  New  England  is  to 
plant  these  trees  at  the  rate  of  about  6  by  6  feet,  makmg  nearly 
1,500  trees  to  each  acre.  The  labor  cost  or  setting  out  trees  of  this 
land  under  favorable  circumstances  is  about  $2.26  per  acre.  The 
largest  item  in  the  cost  of  reforesting  is,  therefore,  the  cost  of  the 
trees.    In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  experience  in  New  York  and 
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New  England  proves  that  two-year  seedlings  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  when  they  do  not  have  to  be  shipped  far,  but,  in  general, 
three-yearK>ld  transplanted  trees  are  much  oetter  and  are  well  worth 
the  additional  cost. 

With  2-year  seedlings  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  replanting 
necessary,  which  will  increase  the  labor  cost  considerably,  while 
with  transplanted  trees  the  loss  should  not  be  greater  than  10  per 
cent,  which  will  make  no  material  difference  in  the  future  forest. 

I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the  cost  of  trees  both 
in  Germany  and  in  this  coxmtry,  together  with  the  cost  of  importing 
and  the  per  cent  of  duty  at  the  present  rate. 

For  the  es^ense  of  raising  similar  trees  in  the  United  States  the 
figures  have  been  taken  from  a  bulletin  in  course  of  preparation  by 
the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  they  are  corroborated  by  mformation 
which  I  have  obtained  from  independent  sources. 

The  species  of  trees  which  I  have  selected  for  this  table  are  the  ones 
which  are  most  used  in  this  work  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  prices  given  below  are  per  thousand  trees. 


Two-year  seedlings. 


White 
pine. 


Red 
(Nor- 
way) 
pine. 


Scotch 
pine. 


Nor-    Euro- 
way     pean 
spruce,  uu-ch. 


Three-year  transplants. 


White 
pine. 


Red 

(Nor- 
way) 
pine. 


Scotch 
pine. 


Nor- 
way 
spruce. 


Euro- 
pean 
larch. 


Average  cost   In   Ger- 
many (J.  Heins,  1906-0) 
Freight  and  charges  to 

New  York,  about 

Duty , 

Cost  in  New  York,  duty 

paid 

Per  cent  of  duty  on  cost 

in  Oermany 

Per  cent  of  duty  on  cost 
of  trees  L  o.  b.  New 

York 

Expense  of  ratotng  simi- 
lar  trees   in   United 

States 

Catalogue  price  of  simi- 
lar trees  « from— 
D.    HUl.    Dundee, 
ni^toli,1907...... 

R.  Douglas'  Sons, 
Waukegan.     III., 

spring,  1908 

Harvard  Nurseries, 
Harvard,  lU., 

spring,  1008 

Evergreen  Nursery 
Co.,  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.,  spring, 
1008 


10.05 

10.50 
$1.15 

12.60 

121 

44 

90.00 

S8.00 
S8.00 
S5.00 


$1.00 


$0.50 
$1.30 


$3.70 


35 
$1.10 


$60.00 


a$0.55 

$0.50 
$1.06 

$2.10 

108 

51 

$a85 

$7.00 
$5.00 
$4.00 


{£:SSK«^ 


/$8. 
\$10. 


$0.40 

$0.50 
$1.06 

$1.05 


55 
$0.80 

$5.00 
$4.00 
$3.50 


$3.00 
$6.00 


$1.00 


$0.75 
$1.30 


$3.05 


$0.00 


$8.00 


$6.00 


$2.50 

$a75 
$L40 

$4.65 

56 

30 

$2.80 

$50.00 
$120.00 
$10.00 


$18.00 
$25.00 


$3.00 


»$1.50 

$0.75 
$1.23 

$3.50 

82 

85 

$2.75 


$50.00 


$80.00 
$35.00 

,}$26.00 


$1.57 

$0.75 
$1.23 

$3.50 

82 

35 

$2.70 

$120.00 
$17.00 
$25.00 

$12.00 


$2.20 

$0i75 
$1.35 

$4.30 

61 

ao 

$2.80 
$18.00 


1 


•  lyear. 

b2  years. 

e  American  catalogues  list  their  trees  by  sises  rather  than  ages.  The  prices  given  in  the  above  table  are 
always  the  lowest  price  at  which  any  seedlings  are  offered  in  the  respective  catalogues.  In  the  case  of  the 
Evern-een  Nursery  Company,  two  prices  are  sometimes  given,  in  wnioh  case  the  first  price  is  believed  to 
refer  to  on&-year  seedlings. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  reforesting  1 
acre  of  land  with  white-pine  seedlings,  imported  from  Germany  and 
planted  at  the  rate  of  1,600  per  acre,  wifi  amomit  to  $3.90,  and  if 
3-year  transplanted  trees  are  used  the  cost  will  be  increased  to  very 
nearly  $7  per  acre.  ..^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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For  the  aprmg  of  1908  white  pines  could  be  obtained  in  Germany 
for  $1.61  per  thousand  and  could  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $3.50  per  thousand,  which  reduced  the  cost  of  plants 

{ler  acre  to  $6.26,  at  which  price  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily  done, 
t  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ordinary  farmer  or  landowner  can  be 
induced  to  reforest  his  waste  land  where  the  cost  of  material  is  over 
S6.60  per  acre,  for  the  labor  cost  will  increase  this  to  a  total  per  acre 
cost  of  $7.75,  which  is  often  considerably  more  than  the  I^d  is  worth. 
A  point  particularly  to  be  noticed  about  the  aboye  table  is,  howeyer, 
that  even  with  a  duty  of  from  68  to  266  per  cent  on  German  seedlii^ 
they  can  yet  be  sola  in  this  country  at  a  less  price  than  American- 
raised  seedlings,  and  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  would  not 
change  this  resiilt. 

It  should  further  be  noticed,  and  this  is  the  most  important  fact 
to  which  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee,  that  trans- 

{planted  trees,  upon  which  the  ordinary  landowner  or  farmer  without 
orestry  experience  must  place  his  chief  reliance,  can  practically  not 
be  bought  m  this  country  at  any  reasonable  price.  It  is  impossible 
to  use  white  pine,  the  most  important  Imnber  tree  in  this  country 
for  reforesting  land,  when  the  transplanted  trees  cost  $18  per  thou- 
sand, the  lowest  price  at  which  they  were  offered  by  any  nurserymen 
in  this  country  m  the  spring  of  1908.  The  nurserymen  mentioned 
aboye  are  among  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  the  prices  which 
I  haye  eiyen  are  all  from  their  printed  catalogues  sent  me  in  the 
spring  of  1908  in  reply  to  my  request  for  quotations  on  stock  for  forest 
plantmg. 

I  desire  further  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  raising  of  trees  for  forest  planting  is  a  comparatiyely  new 
industry,  that  yery  little  capital  has  oeen  inyested  in  it,  and  that  the 
entire  remoyal  of  the  duty  on  this  class  of  trees  will  be  attended  with 
no  jCTeat  loss  to  anjone. 

Tae  statement  m  Mr.  Hill's  letter  to  the  committee  that  he  has 
200,000,000  eyergreen  seedUngs  for  forest  planting  is  eyidently  a 
typographical  error.  These  trees  for  forest  planting  will  not  ayera^e 
oyer  3  years  old,  so  that  if  the  statement  were  true  Mr.  EUU  would  be 
selling  about  70,000,000  seedlings  per  annum,  or  enough  to  forest 
about  46,000  acres.  It  can  be  positiyely  stated  that  no  reforestation 
is  being  done  on  this  scale.  Probably  no  concern  is  planting  more 
Uian  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  Amrondack  forests,  and  the  total 
area  planted  by  them  in  1907  was  about  300  acres.  Less  than  500 
acres  were  planted  in  1907  in  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  m  the  whole  United  States  10,000  acres  of  evergreen  forest 
seedlings  haye  eyer  been  planted  in  any  one  year.  Mr.  Hill's  state- 
ment, merefore,  is,  as  printed,  not  correct. 

It  should  further  be  stated  that  comparatively  few  importations  of 
forest  seedlings  are  made  by  the  consumer,  most  of  this  business 
being  in  the  hands  of  nurserymen  who  make  a  specialty  of  importing 
the  stock.  Further  than  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  European  stock 
can  be  successfully  shipped  very  far  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as 
the  trees  will  not  stanci  a  longer  journey.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  any  tariff  on  evei^reen  seedlings  is  a  burden  on  the  eastern  con- 
sumer and  does  not  affect  the  western  market  of  the  western  producer 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 
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When  we  consider  the  large  sums  that  the  national  and  state 

Eyemments  are  spending  on  forestry  propaganda  and  that  the 
idowner  must  wait  some  forty  years  for  his  crop,  it  seems  both 
unwise  and  imnecessary  to  put  any  additional  burden  on  the  cost  of 
planting  forests.  It  is  only  the  very  wealthy  who  will  use  planting 
stock  at  a  cost  of  $4.65  per  thousandi  which  is  the  cost  of  white-pine 
transplants  deUvered  in  New  York  this  spring.  The  elimination  of 
the  duty  will  bring  this  cost  down  to  $3.25  per  thousand,  placing  the 
trees  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Ther  continuance  of  the  duty 
will  restrict  planting  to  persons  of  wealth  or  to  large  corporations 
who  will  raise  their  own  plants.  The  status  of  the  American  grower 
of  seedling  will  not  be  affected  by  the  removal  of  this  duty,  while 
forestry  will  at  least  be  made  possible  to  many  millions  of  landowners. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ellioott  D.  Curtis. 


SEEDS. 

[Paragraph  254.] 

0.  0.  HOBSE  ft  CO.,  SAH  FBAHCISCO,  GAL.,  SEED  OBOWEXS  AVD 

DEALEBS,  BECOMMEim  SPECIFIC  DTTTIES  FOB  AL£  CLASSES 

OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

48-56  Jackson  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  18, 1909. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Snt:  In  the  various  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  you  have  probably  heard  from  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  and  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  Lea^e,  in  r^ard  to 
changing  the  duty  on  seeds  to  read  "  specific'*  instead  of  "  ad  vdorem." 

While  the  importation  of  seeds  is  a  small  item  as  compared  with  the 
majority  of  the  list  that  your  honorable  body  must  consider,  we  trust 
that  the  committee  will  feel  disposed  to  make  the  changes  as  requested 
by  the  seed  trade. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing  you  one  of  our  retail  catalogues. 
You  will  find  in  the  seed  portion  of  this  catalogue  we  list  1,360  items, 
of  which  556  items  are  vegetable,  farm,  and  field  seeds.  Of  this 
latter  division,  149  items  are  usually  imported  by  us,  having  a  value 
of  20  per  cent  of  our  total  r^uirements;  224  items  purchased  by  us  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  value  of  70  per  cent  of 
our  total  requirements:  183  items  are  ^own  by  ourselves,  and  have  a 
value  of  10  per  cent  or  our  total  requurements.  Of  flower  seeds,  we 
Ust  804  items,  and  of  these  591  items  are  imported  by  us  and  represent 
a  value  of  50  per  cent  of  our  total  requirements ;  62  items  are  purchased 
by  us  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  value  of  10  per 
cent  of  our  total  requirements;  151  items  are  grown  by  ourselves 
(mostly  sweet  peas),  and  represent  a  value  of  40  per  cent  of  our  total 
reauirements. 

You  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  necessarv  that  we  import  quite 
a  large  percentage  of  the  seeds  that  we  handle.  There  is  no  duty  at 
present  on  flower  seeds,  but  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per 
cent  on  vegetable  seeds,  and  the  present  method  of  importing  makes 
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it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  constant  misunderstandings  with  the 
customs  authorities,  although  all  of  these  officials  do  their  utmost 
to  be  fair  and  just. 

Most  of  the  vegetable  seeds  we  import  are  contracted  for  two  years 
in  advance,  and  there  are  so  many  changes  in  conditions  and  crops 
before  the  seed  is  delivered  that  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  change 
in  the  price  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  specific  duty  will  be  the  fairest 
tariff,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  can  make  this 
change  in  the  schedule. 

Knowing  that  you  understand  California  conditions  rather  better 
than  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  we  remain. 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  C.  Mobse  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers  and  DecHers. 
Per  Lester  L.  Mobse, 

President  and  Manager. 

CODFISH,  MACKEREL,  AND  HERRING. 

[Paragraphs  260  and  261.] 

THE  OLOUCESTEB  (MASS.)  BOABD  OF  TRADE  UEGES  THAT  THESE 
BE  HO  BEDUCTIOH  OF  DUTIES  OH  FISH. 

Washington,  January  16, 1909* 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives* 
My  Dear  Snt:  I  inclose  herewith  a  brief  from  the  president  of  the 
Gloucester  Board  of  Trade,  representing  the  fish  producers  of  that 
city. 

In  this  brief  he  protests  against  any  reduction  in  the  present  duty 
on  codfish,  herring,  and  naackerel.  He  points  out  that  the  wages  of 
fish  handlers  are  about  twice  as  high  in  the  United  States  as  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  he  also  invites  attention  to  the  comparative  cost  last  year 
of  buildhig  the  fishing  schooner  dintonia,  of  Gloucester,  and  its  twin, 
the  fishing  schooner  Clintonia,  of  Lunenberg,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
dintonia^  of  Lunenberg,  cost,  fully  equipped,  $9,400,  while  the  Clin- 
ionia,  of  Gloucester,  fully  equipped,  cost  1 15,600. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  letter  that  the  fish  business  in  Gloucester 
has  never  produced  a  man  wealthy  enough  to  retire  from  the  business. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  P.  Gabdnbb. 

Gloucester  Board  op  Trade, 

Oloucesterj  Mass.,  January  14,  1909. 
Congressman  A.  P.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Having  learned  that  certain  commission  men  in  other 
cities  have  started  an  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty 
on  salt  fish,  and  knowing  that  any  reduction  of  duties  womd  be  a  great 
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hardship  on  the  producers  of  this  commoditjri  I  considered  it  wise  to 
present  our  case  to  jou  and  ask  you  to  londly  put  it  before  the 
proper  authorities. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  pratectten  is  necessary,  but  the 
principal  ones  are: 

First.  The  great  difference  in  the  pnea  of  htbor  here  and  in  the 
provinces  and  Newfoundland. 

Second.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  our  vessels  and  the 
cost  of  those  made  in  these  other  countries. 

Third.  The  g^reater  cost  and  hi^er  standard  of  living  of  our  people 
as  compared  with  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfounoland. 

Labor, — I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  large  producers  and  vessel 
owners  in  Nov%  Scotia  in  which  he  states  that  men  who  work  on  fish 
are  paid  froif  12  to  15  cents  per  hour,  while  ova  men  are  paid  from 
27^  to  32^  cents  per  hour,  it  is  impossible  to  state  just  what  pro- 
portion the  labor  cost  is  to  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  proauct 
on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  price  of  codfish.  The  fact  that  our 
men  on  board  the  vessels  catching  fish  are  not  paid  by  the  day  or 
month  but  are  shareholders  in  the  voyage  and  are  paid  m  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  monev  that  the  whole  trip  sells  for  when  the  vessel 
arrives,  also  adds  to  tne  difliculty  of  making  an  accurate  estimate 
of  what  proportion  the  labor  cost  is  to  the  whole.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  state  that  the  same  ratio  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  on 
board  the  vessels  exists  as  in  handling  the  fish  on  the  wharf  after 
they  are  landed  from  the  vessels. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  acciurate  account  of  the  wages  paid 
in  Newfoundland  from  men  working  on  fish,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  lower  than  Nova  Scotia.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  cod- 
fish that  are  dressed  ashore  are  caught,  the  men  catch  the  fish  and 
the  women  and  children  dress  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
in  the  Green  Bay  and  White  Bay  districts,  and  also  farther  north 
on  this  Newfoundland  coast,  the  men  go  out  in  their  boats  in  the 
morning  and  bring  the  fish  in  round  just  as  thev  are  caught,  and 
the  women  and  children  of  the  family  take  out  the  entrails,  cut  off 
the  heads,  and  remove  the  backbone  of  the  fish,  and  also  salt  it;  so 
that  the  onlv  part  of  the  business  done  by  the  men  is  the  actual 
catching  of  the  fish.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  miportance  of  this,  and  to  the  comparatively  light  cost  of 
labor  there. 

We  have  a  great  many  different  grades  and  styles  of  packing  cod- 
fish, which  makes  it  dimcult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  preparing  for  the  market^  but  on  the  higher  grades  of  fish,  where 
the  bones  are  all  removed,  I  consider  that  approximately  2  cents  per 
pound  labor  cost  from  thi  time  the  fish  comes  from  the  vessel  until 
it  is  packed  in  the  small  package  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  This 
together  with  the  extra  cost  of  producing  the  fish  on  board  of  our 
vessels  will  more  than  offset  the  protection  that  we  are  getting,  and 
we  could  not  compete  even  with  the  duty  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  our  men  work  harder,  and  on  a  great  part  of  our  product  we  are 
nearer  the  consuming  canters  than  they  are  and  thereby  make  a 
saving  in  freight. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  lumber,  labor,^  and  most  eyerything  that 
goes  into  the  construction  of  our  vessels  is  so  much  higher  here  than 
m  Noya  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  our  vessels  cost  us  a  great  deal 
more  than  theirs.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  will  take  the  schooner 
Glintania,  which  was  built  here  last  year  for  Orlando  Merchant,  and 
the  schooner  OlirUonia  of  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  built  at  the  same 
time  and  off  the  same  model,  being  exactly  the  same  size,  and  there- 
fore should  be  of  equal  value.  The  captain  and  part  owner  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  vessel,  however,  told  me  that  he  considered  his  vessel 
better  on  account  of  the  larger  amount  of  hard  wood  being  put  in  her 
than  in  the  Oloucester  schooner.  This  Nova  Scotia  (MnUmia  cost, 
ready  for  the  Banks,  $9,400,  while  the  Gloucester  ClifUonia  cost 
$15fi00.  Part  of  this  difference  was  due  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
fishmg  gear,  dories,  hooks,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  lower  standard  of 
living  of  their  men  than  ours,  as  this  amount  included  provisions  as 
well. 

Now,  please  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  vessel  of  this 
type  in  Gloucester  will  depreciate  S2,000  the  first  ^ear,  $1,500  the 
second,  $1,000  the  third,  and  so  on  in  proportion  until  she  gets  down 
to  about  $7,000,  at  which  Hmre  we  cany  ner  fof  some  time. 

There  is  also  the  danger  of  losing  a  vessel,  which  is  always  with  us, 
and  you  will  readily  see  that  we  are  taking  the  same  chance  with  a 
vessel  that  costs  $16,600  as  they  are  with  theirs  that  costs  $9,400. 
The  Newfoundland  vessels  are  a  ereat  deal  cheaper  than  the  Nova 
Scotia;  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  vessels  that  have  done 
service  here  and  become  too  old  and  unsafe  for  our  men  to  go  in. 
The  Newfoundlanders,  however,  can  use  them,  as  ihej  are  so  near 
the  fishing  groimds,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  fish  right  near  the 
shore  ana  escape  the  storms.  Our  vessels,  however,  are  used  in  the 
deep-sea  fishery,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  have  the  very 
finest  type  in  order  to  enable  them  to  stand  the  battling  that  they 
get  in  the  winter  time  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  Banks 

All  that  I  have  said  in  reference  to  the  codfish  applies  to  the  her- 
ring, excepting  there  is  not  so  much  labor  on  the  herring  after  they 
are  landed  from  the  vessel  as  on  codfish.  We  are  at  the  same  dis- 
advantage, however,  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the  vessels  and  running 
them  is  concerned.    This,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  wages 

Eaid  to  the  men,  is  fully  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  protection  we  get 
*om  the  United  otates  Government.  On  an  ordinary  Newfoundland 
herring  voyage  a  Nova  Scotia  vessel  has  advantages  enough  to  offset 
the  protection  we  get.  To  substantiate  this  statement  I  can  show 
you  that  Gloucester  men  have  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  and  chartered 
Nova  Scotia  vessels  to  go  to  Newfoundland  for  frozen  herring  and 

Eay  the  duty  rather  than  charter  a  Gloucester  vessel  and  have  the 
erring  admitted  free.  As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  we  have  very 
little  argument  for  a  duty  on  mackerel,  as  there  is  very  little  labor 
on  this  class  of  goods.  However,  we  still  have  the  cost  of  vessels 
and  also  their  maintenance  to  contend  with,  and  we  therefore  feel 
that  the  duty  on  mackerel  is  a  necessity.  In  addition  to  these  other 
advantages  that  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  have,  there  is  the  bounty 

Eaid  by  the  government,  and  I  also  understand  that  the  government 
as  helped  to  build  cold  storage  plants  along  the  coaat  in  order  to 
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enable  the  fishermen  to  get  their  bait  cheaper  and  also  to  have  it 
ready  for  them  at  all  times. 

We  can  not  continue  to  cany  on  the  salt-fish  business  without 
the  protection  we  are  now  gettmg,  and  if  it  is  removed  the  result 
will  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  Nova  Scotian  with 
his  cheaper  vessels,  cheaper  labor,  etc.,  will  have  the  business.  I 
can  not  oelieve  that  there  will  be  any  advantage  derived  by  the  con- 
sumer if  this  condition  is  brought  about,  as  there  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Nova  Scotia  dealer  getting  as  much  for  his  fish  as  we 
do  now,  when  he  has  the  market  to  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  merelv  add  that  there  is  no  monopoly  here 
in  the  salt-fish  business,  and  our  business  is  carried  on  at  a  very 
small  margin  of  profit.  There  are  many  concerns  here  all  acting 
independently,  competing  all  the  time,  both  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  1  can  truthfully  say  that  there  is  not  a  rich  man  engaged  in  the 
business.  In  all  the  years  that  this  business  has  been  carried  on  in 
Gloucester  the  industry  has  never  produced  a  man  wealthy  enough 
to  retire  from  business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thos.  J.  Carroll, 

President  Oloucester  Board  of  Trade. 


PINEAPPLES. 

[Paragraphs  263  and  268.] 

HOBf.  J.  EALANIAirAOLE,  DELEGATE  FEOH  HAWAH,   SUBMITS 
BBIEF  BBLATIVE  TO  CAIOTED  kSD  FBESH  PIITEAPPLES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jarvaary  18, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommiJttee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Since  you  have  personally  visited  Hawaii  and  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  importance  of  the  pineapple  industry 
to  the  best  development  of  those  islands^  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  pineapples. 

First,  in  respect  to  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  263,^  recent  court 
decisions  have  almost  wholly  changed  the  apparent  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Dingley  Act,  and  now  admit  all  canned  pineapples  as 
"preserved  in  their  own  juice  "  even  though  containing  as  high  as  33 
per  cent  of  sugar.  As  a  result,  canned  pineapples,  instead  of  having 
the  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound  plus  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ac- 
corded to  all  other  canned  fruits,  have  only  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  amounts  in  practice  to  about  one-half  the  other  duty. 

When  the  Dingley  Act  passed  the  House  it  did  not  contain  the 
separate  clause  of  paragraph  263  for  pineapples;  as  inserted  in  the 
Senate  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  it  was  understood  to  cover  only 
pineapples  contained  in  their  own  juice. 

Under  the  present  misinterpretation  of  the  law  it  is  clear  that  the 
Singapore  ana  Bahama  packers  have  the  benefit  of  free  entry  for  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  pineapples,  beside  the  advantage  of  free  tin 
and  immensely  cheaper  labor. 

To  correct  this,  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  263  should  have  added 
0  it  the  words  "without  sugar  or  spirits  added  thereto/' 
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With  respect  to  fresh  pineapples  the  present  duty  is  very  insuffi- 
cient and  IS  far  below  that  provided  for  all  other  Ameiican-grown 
fruits. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Florida  and  Hawaiian  growers  can  now  supply  the 
lai^er  part  of  the  fresh  pineapples  consumed  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  subject  them  to  a  ruinous  competition  with 
foreign' growers,  such  as  is  not  permitted  in  the  case  of  any  other 
fruit,  and  clearly  should  not  be  m  any  line  of  American  industry. 

As  regards  the  request  of  the  Baltimore  packers  that  they  should 
have  tr^  entry  of  fresh  pineapples  for  canning,  this  is  merely  a  move 
on  their  part  to  prevent  a  proper  increase  in  the  duty  on  the  fresh 
pines.  Clearly  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  have  free 
pineapples  for  canning  than  there  is  why  packers  of  orange  marma- 
lade snould  have  duty-free  oranges. 

The  present  iosumcient  duty  on  fresh  pineapples  is  not  only  a 
barrier  to  the  domestic  producer  for  the  fresh-fruit  trade,  but  it  also 
undermines  the  canned  pineapple  business  by  admitting  fruit  for 
packing  that  is  produced  under  enormously  cheaper  conditions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  cubic  foot  rate  of  paragraph  268  is  based 
on  an  estimate  of  10  pineapples  to  the  foot,  wnereas  the  actual  aver- 
age is  15  per  cubic  foot,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  cubic 
foot  rate  oy  one-half,  merely  to  make  it  a  proper  equivalent  to  the 
present  low  rate  per  thousand. 

If  a  rate  of  $12  or  $15  per  thousand  were  made  on  fresh  pineapples 
and  the  equivalent  made  on  a  basis  of  15  pines  to  the  cubic  foot,  it 
would  not  be  a  prohibitive  rate  for  the  fresh  fruit  trade;  it  would 
merely  prevent  tee  dumping  of  surplus  stock  from  Cuba,  and  such  a 
rate  would  doubtless  yield  mlly  as  much  revenue  as  the  present  rate. 

Even  that  would  be  a  far  lower  rate  than  is  imposed  on  any  other 
variety  of  fresh  fruit  that  conipetes  with  domestic  production. 

The  pineapple  industry  of  Hawaii  is  one  that  greatly  helps  in  mak- 
ing possible  a  citizen  ajgricultural  population  in  those  islands.  For 
this  important  reason,  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  of  protec- 
tion, it  is  earnestly  desired  and  highly  proper  that  pineapples  should 
be  given  protection  more  nearly  approachmg  that  accorded  to  other 
domestic  fruits. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  K.  Kalanianaole, 

Delegate  from  Hawaii. 


VABIOUS  HEW  TOBK  IMPOBTEBS  OF  CUBAH  PINEAPPLES  FILE 
*    SXTPPLEMEBTTAL  BBIEF  DT  FAVOB  OF  THE  DUTT  FBEE  AD- 
MISSIOBf  OF  CUBAH  FBXTIT. 

New  York  Cnr,  February  16, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:  The  imdersigned,  importers  of  pineapples  from  Cuba, 
beg  to  submit  this  supplementary  statement  pertaining  to  the  matter 
of  tariff  duty  on  Cuban  pineapples. 

We  refer  the  committee  to  our  first  statement,  and  would  here 
emphasize  and  repeat  that  the  industry  of  pineapple  ^owin^,  har- 
vesting, transporting,  and  marketing  is  chiefly  an  Amencan  industry, 
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wherein  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  invested  and  labor  employed  is 
American,  and  also  wherein  the  wrapping  paper,  steel  nails,  and  box 
materiab  are  all  purchased  from  the  factories  and  dealers  located  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  transportation  of  these  supplies  to  Cuba 
and  of  the  pineapples  from  Cuba  to  the  several  ports  or  entry  in  the 
United  States  is  m  American  bottoms. 

And  in  addition  to  the  above  repetition  and  claim  that  we  represent 
that  which,  is  largely  an  American  enterprise,  we  beg  to  state  that  in 
the  three  questions  or  points  involved  in  tne  assessment  of  tariff  duties, 
namely,  the  protection  of  American  industries,  capital,  and  labor,  the 
revenue  derived  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  the  interests 
of  the  people  at  lar^e  in  the  articles  taxed,  there  is  Uttle  or  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  levying  a  duty  upon  Cuban  pineapples,  because — 

First.  As  to  the  feature  of  protection  to  Amencan  industries,  it  is 
well  known  that  pineapples  are  produced  in  large  marketable  quan- 
tities in  the  State  of  Florida  only,  and  90  per  cent  or  more  of  these 
are  raised  along  the  Florida  east  coast — from  Fort  Pierce  to  Miami.  A 
Ust  of  pineapple  growers  in  this  territory,  prepared  by  reliable  trans- 
portation agents,  shows  that  there  are  less  than  200  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  pineapples  for  market,  but  over  80  per  cent 
of  these  are  engaged  abo  m  addition  to  pineapple  production  in  rais- 
ing vegetables  and  other  fruits.  Then,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  by  these  pineapple  CTowers,  it  is  fairly  within  the  facts  to 
allege  that  the  largest  item  of  their  investment  in  Florida  pineapple 
fiel<&  19  not  cash  or  monev  capital,  but  it  is  the  personal  time  and 
labor  of  the  owners.  The  nrst  cost  of  the  land  averages  less  than  $25 
an  acre,  to  which  is  added  expenses  for  clearing,  fertiUzing,  planting, 
cultivating  up  to  the  time  of  rruitage,  which  aggregate  about  S50  per 
acre^  from  wnich  is  gathered  the  mst  season  from  100  to  300  crates 
of  pmeapples  that  return  a  net  average  to  the  grower  of  $1  per  crate, 
or  from  $150  to  $300  per  acre  net  profit  per  year,  which  increases 
yearly  for  five  years  with  a  decrease  of  expenses  equal  to  the  first 
expenditures  for  land,  clearing,  planting,  and  the  greater  part  of 
expj^es  for  labor  in  cultivation. 

Wherefore  the  amount  of  capital  involved  in  the  Florida  pineapple 
industry  is  in  fact  a  minimum  element  and  finds  its  highest  reward  in 
the  profit  derived  therefrom  and  does  not  require  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  high  tariff  duty  on  imported  similar  products. 

And  now,  as  to  the  labor  feature  of  this  matter,  we  can  state  that 
during  the  harvesting  and  shipping  season  from  Jime  to  .the  middle 
of  August,  when  the  largest  number  of  laborers  are  at  work,  the 
total  number  does  not  exceed  1,000  men,  and  many  of  these  laborers 
are  imported  from  the  Bahamas  and  other  nearby  islands,  not  belong-* 
ing  to  the  United  States;  and  only  a  very  few,  probably  not  IW) 
laborers  in  all,  gain  their  only  support  from  work  in  pineapple  fields. 

The  Florida  pineapple  has  peculiar  characteristics,  which  make  it 
almost  wholly  a  special  commodity  in  all  markets,  commanding 
higher  prices  for  eating  in  its  fresh  state  than  any  other  pineapples 
from  any  section  whatsoever,  and  it  matures  at  a  time  when  the 
bulk  of  the  Cuban  pineapples  in  particular  have  been  consumed,  so 
that  in  reality  the  Florida  pineapple  does  not  require  any  protection 
from  competition  with  imported  pineapples,  as  it  enjoys  a  monopoly 
alreadv  in  its  peculiar  features  and  by  the  fact  that  it  has  the  mar- 
kets almost  entirely  alone  when  the  crop  is  ready  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution. 
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Again,  protection  by  a  high-tari£F  duty  is  granted  when  it  will 
encourage  the  deyelopment  of  an  industry  which  can  supply  all  the 
fec[uirement8  of  the  people  at  large  for  the  article  produced;  and  on 
this  point  Floridians  can  not  maintain  a  demand  for  an  increase  in 
the  duty  on  Cuban  pineapples,  because  of  the  limited  area  of  land 
on  which  pineapples  can  be  produced  as  on  the  east  coast.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact  by  those  interested  in  and  who  hare  knowledge  of 
the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  section  of  Florida  that  the  area  of  land 
suitable  for  the  raising  of  the  red  Spanish  pineapple  had  been  pretty 
nearly  taken  up  and  used;  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  inference  to  make 
that  the  utmost  capacity  for  raising  pineapples  is  confined  to  this 
limited  area  which  could  not,  if  all  plantea  and  under  cultivation. 

Sroduce  a  total  crop  of  pineapples  sufficient  to  supply  the  normal 
emand  in  the  United  States  for  pineapples  for  all  purposes. 

Then,  too,  the  Florida  pineapple  is  comparatively  dry  and  has  a 
lai^,  coarse  core  or  heart,  ana  on  account  of  these  characteristics 
does  not  yield  enough  juice  and  saccharine  matter  to  make  it  desir- 
able for  packing  and  preserving. 

This  feature  of  the  question  applies  and  includes  that  portion  of 
the  pineapple  trade  which  consumes  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
Cuban  pineapple  imports  for  packing,  canning,  and  preserving  pur- 
poses, covering  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  whose  plants  and  capital  and  labor  would  suffer  ma- 
terial financial  losses  if  the  importation  of  Cuban  pineapples  is  pro- 
hibited by  an  increased  tariff  auty,  because,  as  described  above,  the 
Florida  pmeapples  are  not  suitable  for  packing  purposes. 

Taking  all  these  foregoing  points  and  facts  into  consideration,  there- 
fore, we  claim  that^  so  far  as  the  element  of  protection  is  concerned 
to  this  American  mdustry,  it  is  reduced  to  such  an  insignificant 
quantity  as  not  to  justify  a  tariff  duty  on  pineapples  at  least  so  high 
as  would  prohibit  altogether  or  lessen  in  quantity  the  importation 
of  pineapples  from  Cuoa,  where  this  industry  is,  as  stated  above, 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  American  elements  of  the  Florida  industry. 

It  is  well  to  state  at  this  point  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  Cuban 
pineapples  is  now  so  small  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  cost,  and 
expenses  of  producing,  shipping  and  marketing  the  product,  with  the 
duty  of  14  cents  per  crate,  as  to  make  any  added  burden  of  cost  pro- 
hibitive, and  an  increase  of  duty  would  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  pineapple  industry  in  Cuba. 

Second,  as  to  revenue.  The  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
Cuban  pineapples  imder  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  about  $150,000 
per  annum. 

As  a  matter  of  business  principle  that  revenue  will  be  decreased 
under  a  higher  tariff  duty  because  of  the  decrease  in  quantities  of 
pineapples  imported,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  amoimt  of  revenue 
will  oe  increased  under  a  lower  tariff  duty  because  of  the  increase  in 
imports. 

Third.  As  to  the  interests  of  the  public  at  larg;e  so  far  as  pineapples 
are  concerned,  it  can  be  stated  as  being  within  the  knowledge  of  manj 
that  as  an  article  of  food  desired  for  its  pleasant  flavor;  for  its  dietetic 

aualities  in  aid  of  digestion;  for  its  medicinal  elements  in  cases  of 
iphtheria  and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  normal  demand  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  for  all  pur- 
poses of  nearly  3^000,000  crates,  which  demand  seems  to  be  increasing 
year  by  year.    It  is  right  and  just  that  this  demand  of  the  people  for 
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Eineapples  should  be  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable  rate  when  it  can 
e  without  injuiy  or  loss  to  larger  interests  if  such  exist. 

The  east  coast  of  Florida  can  not  produce  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  one-half  of  the  normal  demand  for  pineapples  in  this  coim- 
try,  but  on  account  of  damage  by  cold  waves  tne  proauct  of  Florida  is 
variable,  some  seasons  failing  entirely  because  of  a  freeze,  sometimes 
having  only  a  portion  of  a  normal  crop,  and  only  once  in  five  years,  as 
a  rule,  havmg  a  full  yield  of  about  700,000  crates. 

Even  now,  on  account  of  a  visitation  of  a  cold  wave  January  31, 
more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  pending  crop  of  pineapples  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  were  destroyed,  and  the  possible  quantity  to  supplv 
the  demand  in  the  United  States  of  3,000,000  crates,  as  before  stated, 
is  reduced  to  about  400,000  crates. 

Referring  to  the  ''Supplemental  statement  submitted  by  E.  P. 
Porcher"  Friday,  December  11,  1908,  we  would  beg  to  state  that 
we  hereby  make  a  general  denial  of  every  material  statement  made 
by  said  rorcher.  He  has  exaggerated  the  statistical  data  of  cost 
and  expenses  of  pineapple  raising  and  marketing  in  Florida,  and  he 
has  depreciated  tne  cost  and  expenses  of  the  same  industry  in  Cuba 
beyond  all  possible  cases  within  the  range  of  truth. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  if  there  is  a  .difference  in  cost  and 
expenses  between  the  Florida  and  Cuban  pineapples  the  advantages 
of  the  lesser  amoimt  is  on  the  side  of  Florida's  product.  And  also 
the  fact  that  as  the  Florida  fruit  sells  at  prices  averaging  50  cents 
per  crate  more  than  is  obtained  for  Cuban  pineapples,  even  during  a 
season  when  the  greatest  quantities  of  pineapples  have  been  imported 
from  Cuba,  which,  being  added  to  the  lesser  cost  of  production  in 
favor  of  the  Floridas,  places  them  high  and  dry  from  any  possible 
danger  of  a  diminution  of  their  good  and  eaaly  earned  profits. 

And  to  summarize^  we  beg  to  state  on  the  vital  point  of  competi- 
tion as  between  Flonda  and  Cuban  pineapples  that  such  competition 
is  reduced  to  a  meager^  almost  imperceptible,  Quantity  because — 

First.  The  Florida  pmeapple  possesses  a  aualitjr  and  natural  char- 
acteristic which  differentiate  it  from  all  otner  pineapples  as  a  lus- 
cious table  delicacy  and  make  it  a  distinct  specialty  in  the  fruit  trade, 
which  protects  it  more  surely  from  competition  from  other  pineapples 
than  anything  else  could  do. 

Second.  The  Cuban  pineapples  arrive  and  are  consumed  very 
la^ly  before  the  Floridas  are  ready  for  market. 

Third.  The  normal  total  consuinption  of  piaeapples  in  the  United 
States  is  3,000,000  crates,  of  which  Florida  could  not  supply  more  than 
1,000,000  crates  at  the  utmost,  so  that  there  is  no  competition  dan- 
gerous to  Florida  in  the  supply  to  this  country  of  the  needed  quantity 
over  and  above  that  which  can  be  produced  from  Florida. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  J.  P.  Bishop  Company, 
By  P.  J.  P.  Bishop,  PredderU. 
W.  H.  Bhown  &  Co. 

MoCOBMIGK,  HUBBS   &  Co. 

Buhl  Mills  Co., 
D.  W.  Buhl,  President. 
A.  Bennett  &  Co. 
The  Rojas  Hutgheson  Co., 
Per  W.  A.  HuTOHEsoN,  Vice^Presidenii 
Phillips  &  Sons, 
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J.  s.  jOHirsoir  co.,  hew  tobk  citt,  asks  that  the  dtjtt  oh 

CAHHED  PIHEAPPLES  BE  BEDUCED  TO  TWEHTT  FEB  CEHT. 

17  Battery  Puloe, 
Neu)  York  City,  February  j8S,  1909. 

COICMITTEE   ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

WdshingUm,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  combination 
of  Hawaiian  pineapple  packers  has  asked  Congress  for  an  increase  in 
the  duty  on  canned  pineapples  when  containing  a  little  su^ar.  This 
small  quantity  of  sugar  is  for  sweetening,  not  for  preserving.  The 
fruit  is  preserved  by  sealing  and  sterilizing — ^not  by  sugar.  It  is  not 
a  preserve,  but  ordinary  canned  fruit. 

We  are  packers  of  pmeapples  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  Baha- 
mas buy  about  75  per  cent  oi  their  imports  in  the  United  States.  We 
buy  our  sugar,  tins,  labels,  cases,  and  even  the  nails,  in  the  United 
States. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  ''pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice" 
(par.  263  of  the  present  law)  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  or  at  most 
be  left  at  the  present  rate,  25  per  cent,  and  submit  tne  following 
reasons  in  support  of  our  request: 

The  indications  are  that  the  Hawaiian  Packers'  Association  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  We  inclose  herewith  a  pamphlet 
issued  to  the  trade  by  the  Hawaiian  association  which  we  nave 
marked  "Exhibit  A,  submitted  by  the  J.  S.  Johnson  Company." 
This  shows  that  eight  different  companies  join  in  one  advertisement, 
which  says,  "We  do  not  advertise  any  particular  brand." 

We  also  submit  three  price  lists  of  Hawaiian  pineapples,  which 
agree  in  price,  except  that  there  are  one  or  two  reductions  in  the 
price  lists  of  later  date.  One  is  issued  by  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.,  who, 
as  shown  bj  Exhibit  A,  are  agents  of  one  of  the  Hawaiian  concerns; 
another  is  issued  by  Hunt  Brothers  &  Co.,  agents  of  another  concern 
in  Exhibit  A,  and  the  third  is  issued  by  Johnson,  North  &  Co.,  of 
111  Hudson  street,  New  York,  which  is  the  address  of  another  agent 
as  given  in  Exhibit  A.  These  are  marked  Exhibits  B,  C,  and  D, 
submitted  by  J.  S.  Johnson  Company. 

The  companies  in  this  association  apparently  include  the  entire 
pineapple  packing  industry  of  Hawaii,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
able  to  control  the  price  at  which  they  purchase  n'om  the  individual 
farmer,  and  they  can  also  control  the  selling  price,  if  the  tariff  is 
such  as  to  eliminate  competition. 

The  Hawaiian  packers  do  not  need  protection.  We  understand 
that  pineapples  are  ripening  in  Hawaii  almost  all  the  time,  and  that 
the  canning  season  is  from  ten  to  eleven  months  in  each  year.  In 
the  Bahamas  our  packing  season  only  lasts  three  months. 

Hawaiian  pineapples  are  being  sold  to-day  in  New  York  for  less 
than  Bahamas.  The  price  lists  above  referred  to  show  that  the 
No.  2  extra  sliced  is  sold  at  $1.65  per  dozen  (SI .45  f.  o.  b.  Honolulu, 
plus  20  cents  for  freight).  Our  price  for  the  same  kind  of  a  can  of 
Bahamas  is  $1.75  per  dozen. 

The  Hawaiian  packers  have  the  latest  improved  machinery,  and 
with  the  best  possible  (quality  of  natural  fruit  in  abundant  and 
continuous  crops,  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  present 

igitized  by  VjOL)QIC 
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dutjy  they  will  probably  be  able  to  drire  all  other  pineapples  out  of 
the  market  and  then  fix  prices  to  suit  themselyee. 

The  statement  made  to  your  committee  and  published  on  page  4635 
of  the  tarijS  hearings  states  in  effect  that  the  Treasury  Department 
properly  construed  paragraph  263  of  the  present  law  and  that  the 
decision  of  the  United  SUttes  circuit  court  of  appeals  is  "misinterpre- 
tation." It  is  flJso  stated  that  recent  court  decisions  practically  hold 
that  all  canned  pineapples  may  be  entered  at  the  lower  rate  irrespec- 
tive of  the  quantity  of  sugar  added,  and  that  canned  pineapples  con- 
taining 33  per  cent  of  sugar  have  been  held  dutiable  as  preserved 
in  their  own  juice. 

The  court  of  appeals,  we  believe,  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  tne  law,  that  the  higher  dut^r  applied  to  the 
more  luxunous  and  expensive  article,  preserved  fruits,  where  sugar 
is  the  preservative,  and  that  the  ordinaiy  canned  pineapple  was 
dutiable  at  the  lower  rate,  whether  packed  in  water  only  or  sweetened. 

In  the  single  case  where  33  per  cent  of  sugar  was  found  in  Bahama 
pineapples  by  analvsis,  that  mcluded  the  sugar  occurring  naturally 
m  the  pineapple,  wnich  ranges  from  perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent.  The 
sugar  added  to  Bahama  pineapples  is  2)  to  3  ounces  m  a  No.  2  can, 
wmch  contains  about  one  and  one-fourth  pounds.  There  is  never  a 
fixed  amount  of  su^ar  found  by  analvsis,  Ibecause,  if  the  fruit  be  a 
little  riper,  it  contains  more  sugar.  The  statement,  therefore,  that 
the  sugar  runs  from  8  to  47  per  cent,  is  not  true  of  Bahama  pine- 
apples, as  the  natural  sugar  in  the  fruit  averages  about  14  per  cent 
and  the  highest  total  sugar  ever  found  was  33  per  cent,  includinfi:  the 
large  amount  of  sugar  inherent  in  the  fruit,  and  that  was  omy  in 
one  instance. 

The  Hawaiian  packers  do  not  object  to  the  admission  of  pine- 
apples without  added  sugar  at  25  per  cent,  the  present  rate,  but  if 
a  little  sugar  be  added,  they  want  more  than  douole  duty. 

For  these  reasons,  we  recommend  the  following  provision,  which 
we  believe  would  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  present  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the  litigation  now  in  progress,  and  do 
away  with  chemical  analysis: 

Pineapples  in  tins,  sweetened  or  unsweetened,  but  not  preserved  by  sugar  or 
alcohol,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  Johnson  Co., 

John  O.  Godwin, 

Walden  &  Wbbster,  Attorneys, 

17  Battery  Place,  Neiv  York. 

CBxhibit  A  filed  with  committee.) 
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CHRSAao,  Ixx.,  February  10, 1909, 

HAWAIZAW  FDrSAFFLB. 

Gbntlbmbn:  Supplementary  to  our  advice  No.  14,  quoting  reduced  prices  on 
Thomas  Pineapple  Company's  packing,  we  beg  to  announce  that  these  prices  apply 
to  summer  pacK  of  1909,  as  well  as  spot  stocks,  and  are  as  follows: 


Brand 
"Pride  of 
HawaU" 
(standard). 


No.2^.taU 

No.2,taU 

Qiatod  and  enialied: 

No.2i,taU 

No.  2,  tall 

No.8.lnji]ioa.... 

No.  8,  in  strap. . . 
Imealar  eat  pieces: 

No.ai.lnjnioe... 


tl.89 
L2B 


1.25 
4.00 
4.75 

LOO 


We  have  to  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  spot  stocks  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Columbus. 

The  above  prices  are  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Honolulu  or  San  Francisco,  seller's  option. 
If  shipped  from  Honolulu,  freight  guaranteed,  same  rate  as  from  San  Ftandsco. 

To  the  f.  0.  b.  prices  add  for  root  stocks,  on  No.  8,  85  cents  per  dozen;  on  No.  2), 
tall,  28  cents  per  dozen:  on  No.  2,  tail,  20  cents  per  dozen. 

You  will  then  have  the  f.  o.  b.  prices  at  the  points  above  referred  to. 

The  Hawaiian  pineapple  advertising  campaign  has  stimulated  an  active  demand, 
especiaHv  for  futures,  at  these  low  prices,  and  we  solicit  your  orders  for  the  Thomas 
brands,  uie  quality  of  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  by  sample  if  you  are 
not  already  uuniliar  with  the  excellence  of  this  packing. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  liberal  «ders,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

Tbm  J.  C  Abksbt  d  Co. 


ExmeiT  C. 


San  Fbanguoo,  January  t6, 1909. 
Following  are  the  prices  quoted  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  subject  to 
change  wiuout  notice: 


gUoad.     GntMl.    OnidiBd. 


Extra: 

No.21 

No.  2,  squat 

No.  IJ,  flat 

No.  2,  toll 

No.2,taU,inJuloe.. 

No.  1,  flat 

No.  8,  sweetened  .. 
No.8,ln)uk)e 


IL7S 

too 

1.25 
L50 


IL«6 
L50 


IL«6 
L50 


No.2i 

No.  2 

No.  8,  sweetened  . 
No. 8  Injoloe.... 


too 

5.50 
5.00 

L50 
1.25 
5.00 
4.50 


L40 

Lao 

.00 
5.00 
4.25 


L40 
L80 


5.00 
4.25 


L2S 
4.75 
4.00 


4.75 
4.00 


Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco  or  Honolulu,  seller's  option.  If  shipi>ed  from 
Honolulu,  freight  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  rate  from  San  Fmncisco.  Prices  guaran- 
teed against  our  own  decline  up  to  July  1, 1909.  ^  t 

Other  terms  as  per  our  regular  pineapple  oontract.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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EzHiBrr  D. 

Ill  Hudson  Strbbt, 
Kew  Forib,  February  11, 1909. 

HAWAIIAN  PINBAPPLB. 

Following  up  our  circular  of  February  6,  we  inclose  samples  of  our  extra  labeb 
"Hawaiian  Crown,"  **Qri£fon,"  "Del  Monte." 

In  sending  your  orders  for  direct  shipments  from  the  islands  to  get  in  on  proper 
basis,  specify  brand  you  desire.    The  pnncipal  sellers  are 

Prices  f.  o.  6.  HonoMu. 

No.  2J  extra  sliced H.  75 

No.  2i  extra  grated 1. 50 

No.  2}  standard  sliced 1. 60 

No.  2  extra  sliced 1. 46 

No.  2  extra  grated L35 

No.  2  extra  tidbits 1.60 

No.  2  standard  sliced L25 

No.  2  standard  grated 1. 25 

The  freight  would  figure  about  20  cents  per  dozen  on  No.  2  and  25  cents  per  dozen 
on  No.  2).    Let  us  have  your  requirements,  so  as  to  give  you  early  shipments. 
We  have  the  following  spot  goods  to  offer: 

100  cases  No.  1  tall  extra  sliced |1. 35 

10  cases  No.  1  squat  sliced 1.10 

10  cases  No.  1  picnic  grated 1. 00 

25  cases  No.  2  Royal  Hawaiian  extra  grated 1. 55 

24  cases  No.  2  Mission  standard 1.45 

41  cases  Gal.  Royal  Hawaiian  extra  ^ted  in  sirup 5. 75 

2  cases  Gal.  Royal  Hawaiian  tidbits  in  sirup 6. 25 

2  cases  Gal.  Royal  Hawaiian  tidbits  in  juice 5. 75 

8  cases  Gal.  Mission  standard  grated  in  sirup 5. 50 

100  cases  Gal.  Royal  Hawaiian  extra  crushed  in  sirup 5.75 

50  cases  No.  2  Royal  Hawaiian  extra  tidbits 1.70 

99  cases  No.  2  Rojral  Elawaiian  extra  sliced 1. 60 

250  cases  No.  2  Mission  standard  sliced 1. 45 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Johnston,  North  &  Co., 

Canned  Goode. 


Jt.  TTITES  SMITH,  BALTIMOBE,  MD.,  BEPBESEBfTDTO  THE  J.  S. 
JOnVSON  GOMPAHT,  OPPOSES  AHT  DTCBEASE  DT  THE  DUTT 
OH  GAHHED  PIHEAPPLES. 

Nassau,  New  Pbovidbnob,  February  g^,  1909. 

COMMITTEB   ON   WaTS   AND  MeAKS, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  Since  the  writer  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  in 
person  a  few  weeks  ago  a  suggestion  for  amendment  of  the  paragraph 
m  the  present  tariff  relating  to  canned  pineapples,  I  am  informed  that 
you  have  been  requested  to  change  said  paragraph  so  as  to  impose  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound  specific  on 
canned  pineapples  containing  sugar  or  alcohol. 

The  J.  S.  Johnson  Company,  whose  interests  I  am  especially  repre- 
senting as  its  vice-president,  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation  with  pnnci- 
pal oflS^e  in  New  i  ork.  A  large  majority  of  its  stock  is  owned  and  its 
affairs  controlled  by  citizens  <3  the  United  States.  Because  of  this 
we  confidentlv  ask  of  your  body  that  our  interests  be  considered  and 
treated  equally  with  tnose  of  other  citizens. 

Our  company  has  for  many  years  been  canning  pineapples  in  the 
Bahama  Islandis,  where  it  has  large  interests  in  land  and  other  proper- 
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ties.  Annually  for  about  twenty  years  we  have  paid  many  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  duties. 

All  our  cans,  cases,  labels^  supplies,  and  machineiy  are  purchased 
in  the  United  States  and  transported  to  the  Bahamas,  and  our  g:oods 
brought  back  ia  American  vessels.  Everything  we  use  in  our  business 
except  the  fruit  and  the  labor  of  preparation  is  American,  and  as 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  the  Bahamas  is  from 
the  United  States  it  is  apparent  that  every  dollar  we  pay  out  for  fruit 
and  labor,  about  70  per  cent  is  expended  by  the  natives  ia  purchasing 
products  of  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  while  the  Bahamas,  politically,  are  a  foreign  country, 
industrially  and  commercially  tney  are,  perhaps,  more  American 
than  some  of  our  own  insular  possessions. 

The  canned  pineapples  we  produce  are  of  two  classes — sugared  and 
natural.  In  every  respect  but  sugar  the  two  classes  are  identical  ia 
character  and  cost.  To  illustrate,  a  case  of  our  No.  2  sliced  pine- 
apples contains  24  cans,  in  which  are  packed  18  poimds  of  fruit.  The 
cost  of  this  fruit  and  labor  of  preparation  is  about  90  cents  for  the 
case.  To  make  sugared  goods  we  add  about  10  cents'  worth  of  sugar 
to  the  case,  bringing  up  the  cost  of  this  to  about  $1.  Under  the  taxiff 
we  understand  you  are  asked  to  impose,  we  would  pay  25  per  cent  on 
the  cost  of.  a  case  of  our  natural  goods,  or  22^  cents,  while  on  a  case 
of  our  sugared  goods  we  would  pay  35  per  cent  on  $1  cost  and  18 
cents  specific,  or  53i  cents.  This  difference  of  30J  cents  per  case  is 
equivalent  to  a  tariff  of  over  300  per  cent  on  the  sugar  we  use. 

The  effect  of  such  a  tariff  would  be  to  compel  us  to  abandon  the 
production  of  the  sugared  goods,  and  tins  is  doubtless  the  object 
sought  by  those  who  have  suggested  the  rate  to  you. 

We  protest  that  it  woidd  be  a  gross  injustice  for  the  (lovemment 
to  destroy  the  business  of  one  group  of  its  citizens,  in  order  that  some 
other  group  may  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and,  further,  it  would  be  imwise 
in  that  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government  would  be  cut  off. 

The  packers  of  pineapples  in  Hawaii  are  probably  most  interested 
ia  urging  the  higher  duty,  but  the  marvelous  growth  of  their  business 
in  the  last  five  years — ^from  20>000  cases  in  1904  to  370,000  cases  in 
1908,  and  a  probable  700,000  cases  in  1909 — ^would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  flat  on  both  natural  and  sugared  goods, 
as  suggested  by  the  writer,  is  an  amplv  sufEcient  protective  measure 
for  them,  and  would  leave  their  less  fortunate  feUow-citizens  of  the 
Bahamas  industry  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to  retain  their  little 
business. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  importation  of  canned  pineapples  from 
Singapore  may  complicate  the  situation,  for,  while  some  or  my  argu- 
ments would  apply  m  the  case  of  these  goods  too,  others  would  not. 
So  far  as  I  know  American  citizens  are  not  owners  of  the  Singapore 
factories  and  our  commercial  relations  not  nearly  so  close  and  intimate 
as  with  the  Bahamas. 

I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  adoption  of  a  clause 
in  the  new  tariff  bill  embodying  substantially  the  following  idea: 

When  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  more  than  60  per  cent  in  value  of  the  total  importations  of  any  foreign  country 
consists  of  the  domestic  products  of  the  United  States,  such  country  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  schedule  on  importations  of  its  own  domestic 
products  into  the  United  StateSi  provided  that  no  export  duties  are  leyied  by  epch 
country  on  such  products.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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Some  such  simple,  automaticaUj  operating  law  would  proYide  • 

Sowerful  and  widespread  stimulant  to  mcreased  use  of  American  pro- 
ucts,  perhaps  particularly  in  West  Indian  and  South  American  coun- 
tries, and  supply  a  form  of  reciprocity  well  calculated  to  increase  the 
foreign  commerce  of  our  country,  especially  of  the  exports  of  our 
domestic  products. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  TtNXS  SlOTH, 

801  American  BuUiing^  BaUimore,  lid. 


RAISINS  AND  CXJKRANTS. 

[Pangraph  264.] 

IL  F.  TABPET,  FBESHO,  CAL.,  FILES  SUPPLEKETTAI  STATE- 
KEBfT  BELATITE  TO  THE  BAISIE  nTDXTSTBT. 

Fbesno,  Cal.,  January  11, 1909. 
CoifHriTEE  ON  Wats  and  Meaks^ 

WashingUm,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  reply  to  the  communication  of  Wm.  A. 
Higgins  &  Co.;  addressed  to  your  nonorable  body  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1908. 

That  commimication,  as  printed  in  the  record,  specifically  states 
that  it  is  put  forth  because  or  my  presentation  of  Caufomia's  position 
on  the  raisin  and  currant  schedule  on  November  18, 1008. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that  Messn. 
Higgins  &  Co.  have  not  once  in  the  said  communication  chaUen^ed  or 
assumed  to  controvert  the  facts  set  forth  by  me  in  the  paper  filed  with 
your  committee  on  November  19, 1908;  their  paper  is  the  spedal  plea 
of  the  importer  in  the  amending  struggle  between  importer  and  pro- 
ducer. They  assume  to  decide  for  the  producer,  which  accords  with 
the  importer's  usual  assumption  that  the  proaucer  is  incapable  of 
deciding  for  himself,  and  condescend  to  advise  what  they  consider 
is  necessary  and  unnecessary  for  him. 

I  stated  that  the  so-called  Zante  currant  is  a  dried  grape,  and  there- 
fore a  raisin,  and  I  now  refer  you  to  the  fuD  report  of  Mr.  David  Q. 
Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  April  6, 
1901,  printed  by  the  Government  (from  which  an  extract  only  was 
included  in  my  above-mentioned  paper  of  November  19,  1908),  in 
which  Mr.  Fairchild  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  so-called  Zante 
currant  from  the  planting  of  the  vine  to  the  marketing  of  the  crop. 
Mr.  Fairchild  unequivocaSy  states  that  it  is  a  grape  grown  on  a  vine 
(and,  of  course,  in  its  dried  state  a  raisin).  I  therefore  put  forward 
Mr«. Fairchild  (a  government  representative,  officially  reporting  to 
his  (j(>l^emment)  as  my  ''unbiased  expert''  in  answer  to  Messrs. 
Higgps's'si^tement  that  "Mr.  Tarpey  stated  that  Zante  currants  are 
nothing  more  ar  less  than  seedless  raisins,  but  no  unbiased  expert 
will  agree  with  tnaistatement." 

To  the  statement  o^ Messrs.  Hig&;in8  that  ''currants  are  used  simply 
because  they  have  a  nl^avor  desirea  and  preferred  by  some  consumers 
in  preference  to  any  seedless  vanetiaa  of  raisins/'  they  (Zante  cur- 
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rants;  are  very  dissimilar,  both  in  appearance  and  flavor,  or  I  again 
bring  forwara  my  unbiased  official  expert,  Mr.  Fairchild,  who 
minutely  describes  the  method  of  curing  the  so-called  Zante  currant, 
which  method  is,  in  itself,  enough  to  oliange  both  their  appearance 
and  flavor,  for  he  describes  them  as  being  (universally)  spread  to  dry 
on  a  paste  made  from  cow  dung,  which  Ifreelv  admit  should  unques- 
tionably change  the  fruit  in  appearance  and  impart  to  it  a  flavor 
peculiarly  its  own. 

People  have,  by  use,  become  accustomed  to  accept  and  even  crave 
many  strange  flavors,  but  I  believe  this  latter  to  be  the  strangest  of 
all  flavors  to  grow  into  a  demand. 

To  the  statement  of  the  Messrs.  Higgins  that  ''if  the  time  was  not 
so  limited  we  could  find  a  United  States  court  decision  in  support  of  this 
contention"  (the  dissimilarity  in  appearance  and  flavors),  this  action 
was  brought  in  the  interest  of  the  California  growers  during  the  life 
of  the  Wuson  tariff  law,  imder  which  currants  were  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  the  action  sought  to  have  currants  declared  to  be  raisins, 
on  which  a  duty  was  imposed  under  the  same  tariff  law,  and  the 
action,  we  repeat,  was  unsuccessful. 

I  have  only  to  say  that  California  raisin  growers  disclaim  all  knowl- 
edge of  any  such  suit  and  do  not  beheve  any  such  was  ever  filed;  if 
any  such  action  was  ever  brought  it  was  not  either  inspired,  initiated. 
or  prosecuted  by  the  California  raisin  growers,  who  disclaim  all 
knowledge  of  or  responsibility  for  such  a  proceeding  anS  who  aver 
that  if  such  a  suit  was  broug;ht  it  must  have  been  a  collusive  one. 

As  to  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  which  brought  the  California  raisin 
growers  (among  the  rest)  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  they  recall  it  as 
a  frightful  nightmare. 

As  to  the  industry  of  cleaning  so-called  currants,  pleaded  for  by 
both  Wm.  A.  Higgins  &  Co.  and  the  W.  H.  Marvin  Company, 
have  to  say  that,  primarily,  I  am  dehghted  to  leani  that  a  process  oi 
cleaning  them  has  been  instituted,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  merit  of 
hampermg  and  injuring  an  industry  in  which  over  4,000  male  adult 
producers  (average  5  to  a  family,  20,000  people)  are  exclusivelv 
engaged  and  upon  which  they  are  dependent  for  a  liyehhood;  which 
furnishes  employment  to  thousands  of  others;  which  is  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  industries  and  activities  carried  on  by  about  40,000  peo- 
Ele  engaged  in  all  the  ramified  arts,  professions,  and  occupations  of 
fe;  \mich  represents  an  investment  of  some  $40,000,000  of  tazpa^- 
ing  property,  for  the  pleasure  of  entrenching  Messrs.  Higgins  &  CJo. 
and  the  W.  H.  Marvin  Company  in  the  business  of  taking  the  sand 
out  of  (while  preserving  the  peculiar  flavor)  so-called  Zante  currants. 

As  the  mouthpiece  of  my  people,  foi  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
speak,  I  stated  in  my  former  paper  that  raisins  under  the  stimulus  of 
tne  tariff  had  grown  from  nothing  to  its  present  proportions;  that  in 
so  developing  the  consumer  reaped  the  oenefit  of  a  much  reduced 
price  for  tne  commodity  as  the  industry  developed  and  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  producer  was  weakened;  that  the  consumer  to-day  was 
getting  raisins  at  almost  the  cost  kA  production,  manufacture,  and  car- 
riage, all  of  which  would  be  altered  were  any  decrease  in  the  tariff 
carried;  all  of  which  I  reiterate  and  affirm.  I  also  set  forth  that 
we  are  sorely  oppressed  by  the  admission  of  so-called  Zante  currants 
(imder  a  misnomer  and  subterfuge)  at  less  than  raisin  (which  they 
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are)  rates;  and  asked  jour  honorable  body  to  rectify  that  wrong. 
In  the  same  behalf  I  now  again  avow  and  petition: 

That  the  present  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  is  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  raisin  industry  in  America. 

Tnat  the  American  consumer  has  largely  benefited  from  the 
foundation  of  the  industry  in  America. 

That  the  American  Government  has  benefited  by  the  revenues 
collected  on  raisins  under  the  tariff. 

That  so-called  Zante  currants  be  required  to  be  entered  for  import 
as  what  they  really  are,  seedless  raisins,  and  so  take  their  proi>er 
place  on  the  tariff  Usts,  supporting  their  proper  tariff  impost  of  2} 
cents  per  pound. 

The  population  of  America  is  increasing  amazingly;  the  promotion 
of  every  legitimate  industry  is  judicious  for  their  employment;  in- 
creasing foodstuffs  production  is  requisite  for  their  maintenance;  we 
now  produce  annually  about  1  pound  of  raisins  per  capita;  we  should 
produce  and  consume  (for  raisins  are  not  only  delectable  and  whole- 
some, but  are  also  as  nutritious,  poimd  for  pound,  as  the  best  fresh 
beef)  2  pounds  per  capita  monthly  (less  than  1  ounce  per  day  per 
capita),  or  24  times  our  present  production:  and  this  most  desiraole 
condition  we  hope  to  attain  by  mtelligent,  laborious  exertion  on  our 

Sart,  aided  by  the  soil,  water,  and  chmate  God  gave  us  and  the  wise 
etermina^on  of  you  gentlemen  who  hold  the  rate  of  us  all  in  your 
hands. 

M.  F.  Tarpby, 
President  Fresno  County  (Cal,)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


OLIVES. 

[Paragraph  264.] 

H.  G.  VEWGOMB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  CHAIBMAN  THE  OUVS 
IMPOBTEBS'  COMMITTEE,  CLAIMS  THAT  THE  CALIFOBHIA 
OLIVE  GBOWEB  HEEDS  HO  PBOTECTIOH. 

Philadelphia,  January  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  j 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C 

Deab  Sm:  Referring  to  a  letter  filed  with  vour  committee  by  Mr. 
W.  O.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  American  Olive  Company,  or  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  under  date  of  December  18,  in  which  he  states  that  a 
reduction  of  5  cents  per  gallon  in  the  duty  on  olives  means  less  than 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  bottle  to  the  consumer,  and  that  a  reduction 
of  5  cents  per  gallon  will  throw  the  California  grower  out  of  business. 

To  this  the  oUve  importers'  conmiittee  make  answer  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  question  asked  bV  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Griggs,  of  your  committee,  when  we  appeared  before  you, 
viz,  "Are  you  able  to  state  how  much  the  reduction  would  be  on  a 
pint  jar  of  oUves?"  To  this  latter  inquiry  Mr.  Bode  replied  that  the 
smajl  olive  when  sold  in  the  bottle  would  probably  not  oe  reduced  in 
price,  but  he  omitted  to  state  that  that  bottle  could  be  increased  in 
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Since  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  evinces  an  interest  in  the  California 
grower  and  the  general  consumer,  it  is  proper  to  consider  those  two 
interests  at  this  time. 

The  consumer, — ^After  careful  figuring,  this  committee  is  able  to 
state  that  the  present  popular  size  bottle  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
25  cents  when  filled  with  the  same  size  olives  as  are  produced  in 
California  contains  about  75  olives;  a  reduction  of  5  cents  per  gallon 
in  the  cost  of  those  olives  would  make  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
buy  a  bottle  for  25  cents  which  would  contain  10  more  olives  than 
at  present. 

TJie  grower. — The  California  committee  state  that  the  grower  gets 
only  $31.25  per  ton  for  his  olives,  and  that  his  net  return  per  acre  for 
labor  and  investment  is  only  $17.50;  that  there  are  about  300  gallons 
of  olives  to  the  ton. 

California  olives, — At  the  end  of  December,  1908,  the  Chicago  agent 
of  the  American  Olive  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  able  to  furnish 
only  three  barrels  of  so-called  green-cured  CaUfomia  oUves,  for  which 
he  stated  that  the  standard  price  at  Los  Angeles  was  75  cents  per 
gallon  in  barrels  ready  to  go  to  the  bottler,  which  is  to  say  $225  per 
ton.  The  cost  of  picking,  cartage,  curing  and  the  barrels  can  not 
possibly  exceed  $60  per  ton,  which  added  to  the  price  paid  the 
grower  makes  a  total  of  $91.25  cost  to  the  curer  ready  for  delivery. 
With  a  selling  price  of  $225  per  ton  the  curer  has  then  a  gross  profit  of 
$133.75.  Obviously  the  curer  needs  no  protection  when  the  gross 
profit  in  barrels  amounts  to  120  per  cent. 

Spanish  olives.-— The  California  grower  needs  no  protection  against 
the  cheap  labor  and  alleged  low  cost  of  edible  olives  in  Spain.  The 
cost  of  Spanish  olives  on  the  trees,  of  the  same  size  as  those  grown  in 
CaUfomia,  has  averaged  during  the  last  ten  jrears  about  $42.50  for 
the  same  size  ton.  This  shows  that  the  Spanish  grower  gets  $11.25 
per  ton  more  than  the  CaUfomia  grower,  and  also  shows  that  the  CaU- 
romia  curer  does  not  pav  enough  to  the  grower. 

The  curer  can  not  allege  that  he  can  not  pay  any  more  to  the 
grower  on  account  of  a  low  tariff,  because  the  prices  to  the  consumer 
of  California  ripe  olives  under  the  present  tariff  are  about  63  per  cent 
more  than  for  Spanish  oUves,  while  the  CaUfomia  curer  pays  to  the 
grower  36  per  cent  less  than  the  Spanish  curer  pays  to  the  Spanish 
grower. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  large  margins  taken  from  the  grower  and 
the  consumer,  the  CaUfomia  committee  now  ask  Congress  to  increase 
the  duty  10  cents  per  gaUon,  or  $30  per  ton,  or  about  100  per  cent  on 
what  they  are  now  paying  the  grower. 

Our  committee  have  already  stated  that  California  oUves  are  non 
competitive  with  the  Spanish  olives,  and  the  important  bottlers  and 
dealers  in  CaUfomia  have  substantiated  our  statements  in  communi- 
cations to  your  honorable  committee. 

Even  if  Congress  should  fix  an  absolutely  prohibitory  tariff  on 
olives  the'  consumers  would  not  be  induced  to  accept  the  inferior 
CaUfomia  olives.  'As  prohibiting  the  importation  of  a  good  article 
results  in  the  sellers  of  inferior  imitations  asking  higher  prices  for 
their  product,  it  is  probable  the  California  producers  would  then 
ask  more  than  their  present  high  prices,  ^et  they  can  not  to-day  seU 
their  product  or  5  per  cent  of  the  quantity  annuidly  imported. 
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In  all  the  years  California  producers  have  been  cultivating  olives 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  an  olive  that  is  at  all  like 
the  Spanish  olive,  and  furthermore,  from  past  experience,  there  is 
not  now  an  indication  that  thev  ever  will  produce  an  equal  to  the 
Spanish  olive.  There  is  a  similarity  much  the  same  as  between  an 
orange  and  a  tangerine,  but  such  a  great  difference  that  one  could 
not  be  used  and  is  not  used  in  place  of  the  other. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  C.  Newoomb, 
Cfhairman  OUve  Importers'  Committee. 


H.  C.  BnEWCOMB,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  CHATHMATT  OF  OLIVE 
IMPOBTEES'  COMMITTEE,  SUBMITS  DTFOBMATIOlf  BELATIVE 
TO  IMPOBTATIOHS  OF  OLIVES. 

302  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  March  9, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sm:  Referring  to  the  book  "Notes  on  tariff  revision^'  pre- 

Sared  for  the  use  of  your  committee,  I  notice  on  page  331,  linder  the 
eading  of  "Importations  of  olives  in  other  coverings,"  the  quantity 
is  given  as  2,589,925.80  gallons;  value,  $1,412,126.92;  duties  col- 
lected, $388,488.92;  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  27.51  per  cent. 

I  see  that  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  government  book 
"Imports  and  Duties,  1894  to  1907,1'  and  on  page  409  of  that  book  I 
see  tne  above  figures  represent  only  the  importations  of  olives  green 
or  prepared  "  in  other  coverings,"  at  15  cents  per  gallon.*  This  brin^ 
an  average  duty  of  27.51  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wmch,  I  think,  is  nus- 
leading  to  your  committee,  because  on  goin^  over  the  average  for  ten 
vears  1  get  altogether  another  result,  which  I  hasten  to  correct, 
believing  you  want  to  get  at  the  actual  facts.  The  number  of  gallons 
imported  m  those  ten  years  was  18,641,855.32,  an  average  for  the  ten 
years  of  1,864,185.53.  The  declared  value  of-these  olives  during  the 
ten  years  was  $7,947,079.04,  an  average  of  $794,707.90  per  year.  The 
total  duty  collected  during  that  period  was  $2,792,278.42,  an  average 
of  $279,627.84.  The  ad  valorem  rate  for  those  ten  years  was  then 
35.645  per  cent. 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your  conunittee  in 
November  you  remarked  that  the  duty  would  be  40  per  cent  on  a  part 
of  the  olives  imported,  and  on  the  remainder  it  would  be  from  27 
to  30  per  cent,  and  I  ventured  to  reply  "It  is  pretty  close  to  40  per 
cent  average,  ranging  from  20  to  100  per  cent."  The  above  statistics 
for  ten  years  showing  35.64  per  cent  confirm  my  statement,  as  I  was 
talldng  of  the  ten  years,  and  you  evidently  were  only  thinking  of  1907. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  page  from  our  book  entitled  ""Condensed 
facts."  In  it  you  will  note  we  have  stated  the  value  of  the  olives 
imported  annually  at  $760,000,  whereas  the  above  statistics  show 
$794,707.90.  We  state  the  duty  paid  as  $240,000  per  annum,  while 
the  above  statistics  show  $279,627.84.  We  gave  the  quantity  of 
olives  annually  imported  as  1,600,000  gallons,  while  the  above  sta- 
tistics show  1,864,185.53  gaUons.  ^-.^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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The  discrepancy  between  our  statements  and  these  statistics  is 
easily  explained  when  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  goy- 
emment  statistics  include  Greek  olives,  which  are  black  and  dry, 
and  some  Italian  oliyes,  while  ours  refer  only  to  Spanish  olives. 
The  value  of  the  olives  given  is  probably  more  or  less  correct,  and 
the  same  discrepant  is  accounted  for  by  the  olives  coming  from 
Greece  and  Italy.  The  discrepancy  between  the  ad  valorem  average 
of  1907  and  the  preceding  nine  years  comes  from  the  fact  that  last 
year's  olives  were  of  a  large  crop  and  selling  very  low,  with  the  result 
that  the  importers  took  many  of  the  large  sizes,  which  naturally 
reduced  the  ad  valorem  percentage,  but  for  the  ten  years  it  is,  as 
stated,  practically  36  per  cent. 

We  therefore  contend  that  36  per  cent  on  a  crude  material,  which 
is  repacked  in  America  in  American-made  containers,  which  cost 
much  more  than  the  fruit  itself,  is  too  high  a  percentage,  and  that 
our  petition  for  5  cents  reduction  is  reasonable.  I  even  permit 
myself  to  further  suggest  that  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  would  . 
bnng  more  revenue  to  this  Government  than  10  cents  per  gallon, 
because  it  would  enable  us  to  sell  the  small  size  fruit,  which  the  15 
cents  specific  duty  or  36  per  cent  average  ad  valorem  duty — being 
equivalent  to  from  80  to  100  per  cent  on  the  small  fruit — has  prac- 
tically prohibited  our  doing  in  large  quantities,  thereby  preventing 
the  growth  of  that  branch  of  the  business. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Newcomb, 
Chairman  Olive  Importers'  Committee. 


EzHiBir  A. 

0ONDEN8ED  FACTS  ABOUT  THB  0LI7B  INDUSTRY  IN  THB  UNITBD  8TATS8. 

Value  of  Spanish  olivee  annually  imported,  freight  paid $760, 000 

Duty  thereon 240, 000 

Value  of  American-made  bottles,  cases,  labels,  etc.,  annually  used  in  the 

finished  product 1,200,000 

Saliuies  and  wa£;es  per  annum  to  American  citizens 500, 000 

Ph)fit  of  the  industry 300, 000 

Total  of  the  industry  in  Spanish  olives 3, 000, 000 

Above  figures  show  the  imported  Spanish-grown  olive  is  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  American  industry  of  bottling  ohves. 

This  raw  material  can  not  be  furnished  by  California  under  an^  circumstances,  the 
California  olive  being  unsuitable  for  bottling,  and  no  amount  of  injury  to  the  Ameri- 
can industry  of  olive  bottling  through  higher  duty  will  change  the  California  olive  or 
make  it  more  suitable. 

In  the  name  of  protection  to  an  American  industry  we  submit  the  duty  on  Spaniflh 
olives  should  be  leduced  from  15  to  10  cents  per  gallon,  these  olives  being  a  foreign 
raw  material  not  produced  here  and  necessary  to  the  home  industry. 

Average  quantity  annually  imported  during  ten  years gallons. .  1, 600, 000 

Approximate  quantity  imported,  campaign  1907-8 do. ...  2, 750, 000 

Average  annual  revenue  to  the  Unitea  States,  at  15  cents  per  gallon $240, 000 

Estimated  annual  importations  under  a  tariff  of  10  cents  per  gallon  .gallons . .  4, 000, 000 

Estimated  revenue  to  the  Government  at  10  cents  per  gallon $400, 000 

Quantity  California  so-called  green-cured  olives  producible  under  present 

acreage gallons..        30,000 

Revenue  to  the  Government ^ None. 
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ALMERIA  ORAPES. 

[Paragraph  265.] 

IKPOBTEBS   OF   AT.IffETlTA    OKAPES,   TEBOTJOE  GOUirSEL,  UEGE 
ABOUTIOH  OB  MATEBIAL  BEDTJGTIOlf  OF  DITTT. 

March  1,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen;  I  had  the  honor  to  file  with  your  committee  on 
December  10,  1908,  a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  importers  of  Almeria 
grapes.  Upon  January  29  instant  the  Grape  Growers'  Association 
of  Oalifomia  filed  with  vou  a  brief,  in  which  tney  denied  certain  of  the 
data  contained  in  the  nrst  above-mentioned  brief,  and,  as  we  are  now 
in  po&«ession  of  certified  figures  from  Spain  touching  the  question  at 
issue,  on  behalf  of  my  cUents  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  sup- 
plemental information  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  asserted  by  the  California  Grape  Growers' 
Association,  that  at  times  the  CaUfornia  fruit  has  sold  at  a  loss  in  the 
New  York  market.  But  the  same  is  true  to  a  far  greater  extent  with 
the  Almeria  grapes^  and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the 
Almeria  grape  has  virtuallv  only  the  New  York  market,  the  California 

f  rapes  may  be  sold  in  a  dozen  trade  centers  throughout  the  United 
tates,  at  any  one  of  which  they  can  be  laid  down  at  less  cost  than  in 
the  New  York  market. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Almeria  grapes  are  selUng  at  a  loss  in  the 
New  York  market,  they  would  necessarily  sell  at  a  greater  loss  in 
other  markets,  freight  being  added,  while  in  the  case  of  the  California 
grape  the  loss  if  sold  in  the  New  York  market  might  easily  be  turned 
into  profit  if  the  grapes  were  sold  nearer  home,  thus  saving  freight. 

We  do  not  regard  this  question  as  vital,  however,  for  we  can  not 
consider  the  tariff  as  a  fairy  godmother  created  to  touch  with  her 
wand  all  products  and  turn  loss  into  gain.  If  CaHfornia  can  not  sell 
her  grapes  in  New  York  at  a  profit  but  can  sell  them  in  Denver. 
Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  or  Cnicago  at  a  profit,  those  cities  should 
be  her  markets.  If  Almeria  grapes  can  not  be  imported  and  sold  at 
a  profit  in  New  York,  they  can  not  be  imported  at  all.  In  that  case 
the  people  must  go  without,  for  California  can  not  yet  wholly  supply 
the  demand  for  table  grapes;  and  that  demand  is  increasing  yearly. 
If  grapes  are  to  be  an  article  of  general  consumption,  both  the 
California  and  the  Almeria  grapes  are  required  to  meet  the  demand. 

To  us,  then,  it  appears  that  the  crux  of  the  question  is  whether 
the  present  duty  is  sufficient  to  protect — ^for  it  is  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cussed from  a  revenue  standpoint — or  whether  it  prohibits.  So  long 
as  the  imported  table  grapes  are  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  consumed  they  do  not  affect  the  price  of  the  home  fruit. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  grapes  have  become  almost  if  not  quite 
''necessities,"  not  ''luxuries.'  For  table  use  the  California  product 
comes  first  upon  the  market  and  must  be  eaten  within  seventy-two 
hours  after  it  has  left  the  refrigerating  car,  while  the  Almeria  fruit, 
arriving  somewhat  later,  is  almost  entirely  kept  for  consumption  long 
after  the  California  grape  has  entirely  disappeared.    Even  the  Calif or- 
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nia  growers  do  not  claim  their  grape  is  in  the  market  after  December 
5  to  8,  while  fresh  arrivals  of  Almeria  grapes  are  still  being  auctioned 
March  9.        . 

For  these  reasons  the  two  types  of  grape  do  not  compete  any  more 
than  strawberries  compete  with  peaches.  Both  are  taole  fruits,  but 
they  are  in  the  markets  for  consumption  at  different  times,  and  the 
man  who  purchases  the  California  grape  wants  it  and  pays  for  it 
with  no  regard  that  he  can  buy  Almeria  grapes  at  less  or  more,  and 
the  same  holds  true  to  the  Almerian. 

As  we  urged  in  our  former  brief,  the  present  duty  upon  Almeria 

f rapes  is  almost  prohibitive.  It  is  true  tnat  they  are  still  imported, 
ut  it  is  also  true  that  unless  the  present  duty  is  greatly  reduced  the 
importation  of  Almeria  grapes  will  of  necessitjr  rapidly  dwindle 
toward  extinction.  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  data  to  estab- 
lish this  proposition. 

'  I  quote  first  the  questions  and  answers  affecting  the  cost  of  grape 
raising  in  Almeria,  as  submitted  by  Manuel  Orozco  &  Co.,  of  date 
February  10,  1909: 

Q.  What  does  grape  land  cost  per  acre? — A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  \Miat  is  a  grape  vineyard  worth  per  acre? — A.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  What  rental  aoes  a  grape  vineyard  demand  per  acre? — A.  Sixty  dollars. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  on  a  \'ineyard  producing  500  barrels  grapes,  for 
the  entire  year  and  at  what  wages? — A.  One  man  at  50  cents  constantly  and  two 
men  more  for  two  months  at  50  cents  each  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  extra  hands,  men  or  women,  are  required  to  pick  and  pack  500 
barrels,  and  at  what  wages? — A.  Two  men  at  50  cents  and  20  women  fifteen  dayg  at 
20  cents. 

Q.  What  do  the  barrels  cost? — A.  Fifty-five  cents. 

Q.  What  does  the  cork  packing  cost? — A.  Fifteen  cents. 

Q.  State  accurately  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  a  vineyard  producing  500  barrels, 
aside  from  labor. — A.  Sulphate  of  copper,  $10;  sulphur,  $10;  ifertilizers,  $20;  irriga- 
tion, $40--altogether,  $80. 

Q.  State  what  the  net  returns  to  the  grower  have  been  on  the  average  during  the 
past  five  years. — A.  Almost  nothing,  and  losses  in  many  cases. 

Q.  State  the  entire  amount  of  production  of  Almeria  grapes  in  Spain  for  the  years 
1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908.— A.  1905,  1,364,783  barrels,  10,161  half  barrels;  1906, 
1,686,346  barrels,  4,898  half  barrels;  1907,  2,444,297  barrels,  13,263  half  barrels;  1908, 
1,588,941  barrels,  10,355  half  barrels.  It  is  necessary  to  have  4  acres  of  land  to 
gather  500  barrels,  as  an  average. 

Almeria,  February  10, 1909. 

Manuel  Orozco  &  Co. 

The  above  is  signed  under  the  seal  of  the  American  consular 
agency  at  Almeria,  Spain. 

According  to  the  best  obtainable  figures,  the  cost  of  Almeria  grapes 
laid  down  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  is  $3.26  per  barrel. 

According  to  our  figures,  500  barrels  grown  on  4  acres  cost: 

Rent 1240 

Men 242 

Pick  and  pack 120 

Barrels  and  cork  dust 350 

Incidental  expenses 80 

1,032 

Average  cost  of  1  barrel  to  New  York,  |1.20,  $600  for  500  barrels;  total  cost,  $1,632, 
or  $3.26  per  barrel. 

The  average  price  for  five  years  is  $3.25  per  barrel. 
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Also,  we  refer  to  the  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  May, 
1906,  No.  308,  page  100,  where  Mr.  Carlton,  consular  agent  of  the 
United  States  or  ionerica  at  Almeria,  writes  as  follows: 

COST  OP  KAI8ING  AND  KABKETINO. 

The  followinff  etatistics  relative  to  the  neceaeary  expenses  in  grape  culture  have 
been  obtained  nom  various  sections  of  the  province,  so  that  the  figures  represent  a 
reasonable  average.  I  have  taken  1  hectare  (2.5  acres)  as  the  basis,  and  the  first  cost 
is  that  of  the  plantation,  the  value  of  the  land  not  being  included;  360  vines,  $29.40; 
250poles,  $61.63;  wire,  $172.62;  work.  $32.96;  total,  $296.70. 

The  average  cost  per  year  for  the  cultivation  of  1  hectare  would  be  $170.97,  and  the 
vines  will  not  bear  fruit  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  As  the  small  properties  are  80 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  this  annual  cost  of  cultivation  would  represent  a  fair  average 
for  the  entire  province.  The  only  expenses  represented  in  the  above  amount  are 
labor  and  fertilizers. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  placing  one  ba,rrel  of  grapes  on 
the  markets  of  America  and  England.  The  fissures  indicate  average  cost  of  the  bar- 
rel and  contents  without  considering  the  market  value  of  the  fruit:  For  barrel  and 
cork  dust,  $0.57;  cutting,  cleaning,  and  packing,  $0.03;  transportation,  $0.12;  cost  of 
production  of  50  pounds  of  grapes,  $0.40;  total,  $1.12. 

The  expenses  from  the  Mole  of  Almeria  to  New  York  or  other  American  ports  are 
averaged  at  $1.30  and  to  all  English  ports  $0.55.  Total  expenses  of  the  placing  one 
barrel  on  each  market  would  be  $3  and  $2.07,  respectively. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  produce  a  mar^  of  profit  to  the  grower  each  barrel 
must  bring  at  least  $3.50  in  America  and  $2.19  m  England.  In  making  these  calcu- 
lations the  recent  drop  in  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  peseta  has  been  taken  into 
consideration. 

You  must  consider  that  the  expenses  he  points  are  higher  now  than 
they  used  to  be  in  1906  and  the  exchange  is  lower,  and  in  spite  of 
that  he  recognized  the  price  must  be  over  $3.50  per  barrel  to  produce 
a  margin  of  profit  to  the  grower. 

If  tne  duty  is  eliminated  or  materially  reduced  the  importation 
will  continue,  and  doubtless  will  increase,  to  the  benefit  of  the  revenue 
and  the  consumer  and  in  no  possibDity  to  the  injury  of  the  California 
fruit. 

The  duty  should  be  removed,  but  if  made  10  cents  per  cubic  lOot 
rather  than  20,  as  at  present,  the  trade  would  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
continue.  In  any  event,  if  a  duty  exists  it  must  not  depend  upon 
weight,  but  upon  cubic  measure,  for  otherwise  the  handling  of  the 
fruit  will  destroy  it.     In  this  the  customs  authorities  agree  with  us. 

Importers  of  Almeria  Grapes, 
Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Attorney. 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

[Paragraph  266.] 

THE  ITEW  TOBK  FBITIT  EXCHAVOE  SUBMITS  BBIEF  BEIATIVE 
TO  COMPABATIVE  COST  OF  PBODTJCnTG  LEMONS. 

New  York,  January  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WasTiington,  D.  C 
Gentlemen:  The  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  on  December  19  sub- 
mitted you  their  memorial  regarding  the  duty  on  lemons.     You  cour- 
teously gave  us  permission  to  present  an  oral  argument  in  its  behalf. 
As  your  committee  was  very  much  pressed,  closing  the  public  hearings, 
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we  deferred  this  opportunity  until  you  give  special  attention  to  the 
lemon  schedule. 

In  reading  over  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  we  find 
a  great  vanance,  conflicting  statements,  etc.;  because  each  is  so 
directly  interested  as  to  be  more  or  less  prejudiced.  We  feel  that  by 
our  intermediate  relation  in  the  trade  and  long  experience  we  can 
furnish  you  with  Information  that  is  impartial  and  of  direct  interest 
to  the  Government  and  beneficial  .to  us. 

The  Government  is  anxious,  to  do  justice  and  to  maintain  its 
revenue.  We,  dealers,  brokers,"  and  buyers,  do  not  want  the  foreign 
business  further  decreased,  as  we  would  lose  our  most  important 
article  of  trade;  and  those  associated  with  us  as  carmen,  clerks,  trans- 
portation companies,  laborers,  etc.,  would  suffer.  Hence  we  are 
aroused  in  the  relation  of  duty  to  prosperitv. 

One  of  the  points  of  contradictory  evidence  is  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing; for  instance,  the  Cdifomia  growers  claim  the  cost  of  labor  on 
each  box  of  lemons  is  $1,  while  the  entire  cost  per  box  is  only  $1.48 
f.  o.  b.  Qq  oranges  the  labor  cost,  they  claim,  is  59  cents,  while  the 
entire  cost  per  box  is  $1.05  f.  o.  b.  Their  combining  orange  and 
lemon  statistics  in  regard  to  cost  of  production  is  for  their  purpose. 
From  all  our  sources  of  information  we  are  unable  to  connrm  this 
labor  cost'  on  lemons.  It  is  given  from  an  organized  source  in  the 
growers'  interest  and  doubtless  made  to  suit  their  reasoninf:  in  order 
to  substantiate  their  claim  of  lugh-priced  labor,  which^is  skifled  labor, 
and  with  their  improved  facihties  accomplish  double  that  of  the 
antiquated  foreign  methods  in  Italy's  climate.  Laborers  are  '' pro- 
ducing imits  of  value."  Labor  when  compared  to  the  whole  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  not  entitled  to  so  much 
prominence. 

By  accepting  the  claim  of  the  California  growers  of  the  cost  for 
fruit,  packmg,  labor,  etc.,  $1.48  f.  o.  b.,  and  with  the  "blanket  rate" 
of  freight  equal  to  84  cents  a  box,  makes  them  cost  laid  down  in  New 
York  a  uniform  price  throughout  the  year,  $2.32.  This  statement  of 
cost  is  unreliable.  Therefore  their  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  foreign 
lemons  is  iiaturally  unreliable. 

The  f  orei^  product  is  handled  differently.  The  New  York  importer 
buys  his  fruit  from  the  Sicilian  exporter,  who  makes  his  profit  on  pur- 
chases from  the  grower.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  a  right  to  protect  the  profits  made  by  the  Sicilian 
exporter.  So  for  a  fair  comparison  we  should  take  the  cost  to  produce 
foreign  lemons  by  the  grower,  which  varies  with  the  seasons.  Rehable 
importers  state  that  the  grower's  cost  of  lemons,  which  are  cheapest 
now  during  the  winter  when  few  are  used,  and  delivered  subsequent 
to  December  15,  1908,  for  a  period  covering  about  two  months,  is 
$1.65  per  thousand  for  the  fruit,  three  hundreds  and  three  sixty  size 
(there  are  but  few  five  hundred  size,  which  come  near  the  end  of  the 
season,  late  in  the  summer,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  above  cost), 
half  fii^t  grade  and  half  second  grade. 

A  thousand  lemons  will  pack  three  boxes — 

Miaking  the  iniit  of  each  box  to  cost $0. 55 

Empty  box  put  together,  cost 20 

Paclriiig,  paper,  coopering,  etc 24 

Cartage  from  growers  to  exporter's  magazine 03 

Cartage  from  exporter's  magazine  to  steamer Digitized  6v  Gi^qIc 

Therefore  the  grower's  cost  f.  o.  b.  steamer  at  Sicily  is $1. 14 
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To  this  add  the  following: 

Freight  to  New  York  (no  rebate  on  this) fO.  31 

Insurance  and  incidentals 05 

Duty  on  fruit 76 

Duty  on  shooks 05 

II.  17 

Cost  laid  down  in  New  York  during  the  winter * 2. 31 

During  the  spring  the  fruit  is  kept  at  additional  expense  for  summer 
delivery,  and  m  New  York  during  June,  July,  ana  August,  in  this 
same  way,  thev  generally  cost  $3. 

The  above  allows  no  profit  to  the  Sicilian  exporter  or  the  New  York 
importer. 

You  see,  the  cost  to  lay  down  California  lemons  in  New  York  is  said 
to  be  $2,32  all  the  year,  and  the  foreign  lemons  during  the  winter  S2.31, 
which  appears  to  oe  an  even  cost  during  the  winter,  and  is  sufficient 
to  throw  the  demand  to  CaUf omia  lemons  because  of  their  superiority. 
During  the  summer  foreign  lemons  cost  about  69  cents  more  laid 
down  m  New  York  than  the  CaBfomia  lemons. 

When  we  argue  that  foreign  lemons  when  in  heaviest  receipts  cost 
69  cents  per  box  in  New  York  more  than  the  CaUf  omia  lemons  we  are 
handicapped.  We  should  have  the  duty  reduced  from  76  cents  a  box 
to  30  cents,  in  order  to  increase  importations,  as  they  are  rapidly 
decreasing  now.  California  would  still  find  a  large  and  profitable 
market  for  her^roduct. 

Better  conditions  will  be  established  by  two  interests  striving  for 
the  business. 

All  the  SiciUan  growers  sell  their  lemons  to  Sicilian  exporters  at  a 
profit.  The  New  York  importer  is  obUged  to  buy  from  the  exporters 
at  a  profit.  He  then  disposes  of  them  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  it  is  his  sole  means  of  distribution  and  the  market  is  not 
subject  to  any  control.  He  must  depend  upon  the  demand  being 
sufficient  to  pay  him  a  profit. 

The  demand  for  foreign  lemons  has  decreased,  and  heavy  losses, 
especially  last  year,  have  been  sustained,  They  sell  at  a  range,  gen- 
erally, at  auction  from  $1.75  to  $3.50,  according  to  the  demand,  and 
during  the  summer  season  for  a  short  period  in  July  excessive  prices 
are  sometimes  reaUzed,  ranging  at  auction  from  $4.50  to  $5.  There 
is  Uttle  or  no  encouragement  to  import  lemons.  As  for  the  value 
which  Califomians  at  times  claim  they  reaUze,  naming  as  high  as  $8 
to  $10,  it  is  absolutelv  untrue. 

The  domestic  production  has  so  increased  and  is  so  superior  in 
every  respect,  except  in  keeping  qualities,  that  it  protects  itself,  and 
always  brings  $1  and  more  a  box  above  the  foreign  lemons. 

As  the  foreign  lemons  leave  New  York  for  shipment  into  the 
interior,  freight  chaiges  increase  the  cost  of  deUvery,  more  especially 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  In  carload  lots,  take,  for  instance,  Chicago, 
the  lowest  rate  is  a  commodity  rate  of  40  cents  a  100  pounds,  equiva- 
lent to  34  cents  a  box.  By  taking  the  grower's  winter  cost  in  New 
York  and  adding  34  cents  makes  them  cost  in  Chicago  $2.65,  and  in 
summer  $3.34.  In  comparison  with  the  California  product  their 
'* blanket  rate''  of  freight,  84  cents  a  box,  appUes  to  all  points  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  enables 
California  to  deliver  in  Chicago  for  $2.32  a  box  which  is  33  cents  less 
than  the  foreign  winter  cost  of  $2.65  and  $1.02  less  than  the  sum- 
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mer  cost.  To  Missouri  River  points,  the  winter  cost  of  foreign 
lemons  is  $2.79  against  $2.32  for  Galifomian;  and  the  summer  $3.40 
against  the  Calif omian  $2.32.  Therefore  they  are  compelled  to  buy 
California  lemons.  The  farther  west  the  foreign  lemons  go  the 
greater  the  cost,  and  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  Caliiomian 
product.  The  farther  east  the  California  lemons  come  does  not 
increase  their  cost,  on  accoimt  of  the  protection  afforded  in  the  freight 
rate.  California  lemons  can  be  dehvered  in  Maine  at  the  same  cost 
as  in  Utah.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of  delivering  in  New  York 
in  eight  days,  while  it  takes  the  foreign  lemons  sixteen  to  eighteen  davs. 

Another  phase  to  consider  is  the  Grovemment  standpoint.  The 
Repubhcan  protective  act  of  March  3,  1883,  is  the  tariff  act  we 
seek  to  have  renewed.  It  places  lemons,  2 J  cubic  feet,  30  cents  a 
box;  half  boxes  16  cents;  bulk  $2  per  thousand.  Oranges,  25  cents  a 
box;  13  cents  a  half  box;  bulk,  $1.60  per  thousand;  barrels,  196 
pounds^  55  cents  a  barrel.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  Umes  when  not 
otherwise  specified.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.     No  duty  on  shocks. 

The  tariff  act  oi  October  1,  1890,  McKinley  bUl,  was  the  same; 
except  the  duty  on  shocks  was  mentioned  separately. 

The  tariff  act  of  August  28,  1894,  Wilson  bill,  retroactive,  in  effect 
August  1,  1894,  on  a  basis  of  8  cents  a  cubic  foot  was  about  5  cents 
per  box  lower  than  the  two  previous  Republican  tariffs. 

Under  these  tariffs  up  to  1897,  eleven  years  ago,  at  25  cents  to  30 
cents  a  box.  the  Government  received  an  annual  revenue  averaging 
about  a  milUon  dollars  on  lemons  and  oranges. 

The  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  Dinglev  bill,  increased  the  duty  to 
1  cent  per  pound,  whicn  is  equal  to  an  advance  of  200  per  cent,  what 
CfiJifomians  call  a  ''beneficent  tariff;''  so  great  that  they  are  feasting 
at  the  Government's  expense.  Their  increased  shipments  of  lemons 
have  decreased  imports  20  per  cent,  and  a  continuous  loss  of  revenue 
will  ensue  the  same  as  was  lost  on  oranges.  That  proves  that  at 
the  present  1  cent  a  pcimd  duty  the  supply  of  lemons  will  further 
decrease  in  greater  proportion,  and  in  tne  next  seven  to  ten  years 
by  decreasing  will  be  eliminated.  Califomians  boast  of  being^  able 
to  drive  out  toreign  lemons,  and  with  the  entire  control  we  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  producers  who  will  raise  their  prices  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  tne  injury  of  consumers. 

Tariff  does  not  affect  tne  selling  price  directly;  it  affects  the  volume 
of  importation.  The  amount  or  decayed  lemons  in  a  box  affects 
the  seUing  price,  and  the  Government  provides  a  proportionate 
refund. 

The  Government  has  only  to  regulate  the  supply  by  a  rate  fixed 
by  experience  and  not  by  experiment,  as  in  1897,  which  benefited  a 
few  growers  rather  than  the  many  users,  and  allow  an  increased 
entrance. 

The  Dingley  bill  has  eliminated  foreign  oranges  almost  completely. 
In  1908,  according  to  government  returns,  there  were  about  17,500 
boxes  from  Italy  and  a  few  cases  from  Spain,  together  furnishing  a 
revenue  of  about  $12,000,  which  is  practically  notriing. 

We  desire  your  honorable  committee  to  restore  us  the  tariff  act  of 
March  3, 1883,  with  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  box  on  lemons,  2^  cubic  feet. 
It  is  better  adapted  than  the  Wilson  bill  stated  in  our  memorial.  It 
will  instu^  a  greater  revenue  to  the  Government.  It  will  save  the 
immense  cost  of  weighing  and  the  great  damage  done  the  fruit  in 
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disturbing  its  contents  in  determining  the  tare  of  the  box;  also  con- 
sequent aelavs  in  maJdng  deliveries  of  so  perishable  an  article  as 
lemons,  which  can  not  stand  either  extreme  heat  or  cold  and  must 
he  handled  with  the  greatest  dispatch  and  care. 

The  foreign  supply  when  properly  regulated  suflGicient  to  allow 
increased  imports  will  produce  a  permanent  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  is  relying  upon  its  revenue,  and  there  is 
the  necessity  of  establishing  it  oh  such  a  basis  as  will  produce  what 
they  estimate,  and  furnish  the  country  with  what  supply  of  lemons 
and  oranges  is  needed  at  fair  valuations. 

At  any  greater  duty  than  30  cents  a  box  the  supply  would  be  cur- 
tailed to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  no  relief  from  the  disastrous  con- 
ditions now  being  experiencea.  If  a  minimum  and  a  maximimi 
arrangement  or  some  reciprocity  agreement^  be  made  with  Italy, 
this  coimtry  would  receive  the  benefit  of  importations,  and  not 
interfere  with  the  restriction  against  Mexico  or  Cuba,  as  the  people 
of  CaUf omia  fear. 

We  are  making  no  effort  whatever  to  urge  you  not  to  increase  the 
present  duty,  because  nothing  but  the  most  selfish  interests  could 
possibly  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  grant  such  an  unreason- 
able request,  as  adding  another  half  a  cent  per  pound,  which  would 
make  the  duty  $1.16  per  box.  which  is  the  value  of  the  foreign  lemons 
f .  o.  b.  Sicily,  and  which  is  aoout  the  value  of  a  box  of  lemons  f .  o.  b. 
California.    California    apparently    expects    the    Government    to 

Sarantee  their  profits  to  be  increased  from  100  to  200  per  cent, 
is  position  is  not  at  all  approved  of  by  western  fruit  jobbers,  for 
in  their  annual  convention  at  Minneapolis  recently  by  a  unanimous 
vote  they  recorded  their  opposition. 

The  ease  with  which  California  growers  in  1897  secured  their 
200  per  cent  advance  in  duty  from  a  third  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  a  pound, 
and  their  experience  as  to  its  profitableness  have  induced  them,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  to  want  more.  Therefore,  they  ask  for  a  half 
a  cent  increase.  They  even  have  had  duty  placed  on  several  articles 
they  do  not  produce,  such  as  currants,  filberts,  Almeria  grapes,  etc. 
They  alone  are  requesting  a  higher  tariff  on  lemons.  Their  method 
of  ^guring  is  very  adroit  in  representing  cost.  They  do  not  state 
what  high  prices  their  fruit  sells  for,  but  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  confirmed  our  loiowledge  of  that  fact.  These  profits  are 
so  large  they  need  no  tariff  to  protect  them.  Their  profits  are  enor- 
mous at  such  times  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  greatest  and  no 
competition.  Their  oranges  and  lemons  have  not  been  selling  at 
reduced  prices  in  recent  years  as  they  would  lead  you  to  believe. 
Their  regulated  methods  enable  them  to  name  the  selling  price  of 
lemons  and  oranges  at  private  sale.  When  offered  at  auction  in 
various  large  cities,  they  only  furnish  such  supply  as  will  be  readily 
absorbed,  and  only  occasionally  sell  with  any  loss.  Thus  they  con- 
stantly reserve  entire  control  and  consequently  seldom  sell  below 
cost.  They  are  offering  lemons  in  excess  quantities  in  all  large  cities 
in  New  England  States. 

The  trouble  California  is  experiencing  with  irrigation  does  not 
enable  them  to  furnish  three  times  their  present  production  and  sdl 
for  any  less  price,  as  they  claim  to  be  able  to  do  soon.  They  antici- 
pate in  ten  years,  if  paid  enough  by  the  Government,  to  not  only  pro- 
vide for  the  excess  demand  occasioned  by  oiur  increasing  population, 
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but  to  be  able  to  continue  the  same.    She  has  no  way  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  except  at  extravagant  prices. 

Her  lemon  groves  are  more  valuable  in  producing,  and  no  more 
expensive  as  tney  grow  older.  Their  young  bearing  trees  are  fast 
developing.  In  some  localities  the  lemon  trees  did  not  thrive^  so 
they  budded  them  with  oranges;  while  in  other  localities  conditions 
were  more  favorable  and  they  acknowledge  their  ability  to  compete 
at  present  with  the  foreign  supply.  The  Califomia  lemon  groves 
have  a  greater  danger  from  the  frost  than  the  foreign. 

The  burden  of  aeriving  a  revenue  for  the  Government,  if  divided 
generally  among  the  people  would  be  more  equitable  than  an  over- 
levy  of  duty  on  a  special  business.  Bananas  are  suggested  as  a 
medium  for  duty,  but  they  are  not  produced  here.  They  are  a  trust 
controlled  article  anyhow. 

Will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  additional  information,   and 
appear  before  you  at  your  pleasure. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  Frutt  Exohakge, 
Edward  Andrews,  Jr.,  Ohmrman^ 
William  A.  Camp, 
Wm.  R.  Prall, 
H.  M.  Jones, 
Chas.  W.  Maxpteld, 

Tariff  Committee. 


THE  CUBA  NATIONAL  HOBTICXJLTTJBAL  SOGIETT  CLAIMS  THAT 

COST  OF  RAISHTQ  CITBTJS  FBXJITS  DT  CUBA  EXCEEDS  THAT 

nr  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Habana,  March  g,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cuba  National  Horticultural 
Society  the  imdersigned  committee  was  instructed  to  ask  your 
attention  to  the  following  facts  and  to  request  that  you  present  them 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  United  States  Congress  for 
their  consideration. 

The  proceedings  of  your  committee^  as  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
show  tnat  representatives  of  the  Cahfomia  and  Florida  citrus  rniit 
industries  persistently,  and  with  apparent  sincerity,  stated  that  the 
cost  of  labor  in  Cuba  is  only  from  25  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  such  cheap  labor  their  interests  absolutely  required 
a  retention  of  the  present  duties  to  protect  them  from  unequal  and 
ruinous  competition. 

These  representations  are  so  at  variance  with  the  actual  facts  that 
we  regard  it  as  essential  to  intelligent  and  just  action  by  your  com- 
mittee that  we  should  correct  the  deceptive  and  misleading  state- 
ments so  vijgorously  pressed  upon  your  attention. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  that  the  cost  of  production 
in  Cuba  is  greater  than  in  either  Califomia  or  Florida,  and  that  no 
protection  whatever  is  necessary;  and  we  respectfully  ask^ur  atten- 
tion to  those  facts.  Igtized  by  KjQi 
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The  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba  is  even  greater  than  in  the  United  States. 
Nominally,  common,  unskilled  labor  is  about  the  same,  but  most  of 
the  labor  employed  in  citrus-fruit  culture  and  vegetable  production 
comes  from  the  United  States.  The  proper  fertifization  and  spray- 
ing: the  periods  and  methods  of  cultivation;  the  picking,  packing, 
ana  shipment  of  fruits  can  not  be  intrusted  to  commoniabor,  and 
the  experienced  labor  required,  which  comes,  and  must  come,  from 
the  Umted  States,  does  not  come  here  for  less  thi.n  it  could  command 
there.  It  commands  the  same  and  even  more  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban 
laborer  has  had  Uttle  experience  outside  of  cane  fields  and  tobacco 
plantations,  and  in  the  use  of  oxen,  and  is  inefficient  and  expensive 
m  other  fields  of  labor — more  expensive  than  the  contunon  American 
laborer. 

The  demand  for  labor  in  Cuba  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  con- 
siderable amounts  of  cane  are  annuaUv  lost  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  labor  to  harvest  it;  and  the  Chiban  Grovemment  has  appro- 
priated considerable  sums  of  money  to  be  used  in  obtaining  laborers 
from  Europe  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Under  such  conditions  there 
is  no  *^ cheap''  labor  in  Cuba. 

It  is  strictly  within  the  hmits  of  truth  to  say  that  so  far  as  labor 
enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of  citrus  fruits  it  is  more  expensive 
than  in  either  Califorma  or  Florida. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Cuban  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  labor  for  laborers  in  the  United  States.  All  of  their 
implements,  tools,  etc.,  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
imported  here.  All  crates  and  other  materials  used  in  shipments,  all 
fertilizers  and  spraying  materials  are  manufactured  there  also.  Upon 
all  these  things  heavy  duties  are  paid  to  the  Cuban  Government,  and 
these  duties,  with  heavy  transportation  charges  and  custom-house 
expenses,  make  them  cost  the  Cuban  producer  more  than  60  per  cent 
more  than  they  cost  the  producers  in  Cahfomia  and  Florida.  All  of 
the  teams,  wagons,  and  harness  used  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  groves 
and  upon  the  vegetable  farms  are  brought  from  the  United  States  also, 
and  cost  more  than  50  per  cent  more  than  their  price  there. 

Added  to  the  foregoing  is  the  further  fact  that  the  flour,  bacon, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  m  fact  the  greater  bulk  of  all  the  foodstuffs  con- 
sumed in  Cuba,  and  the  clothing  worn  by  the  people  are  products  of 
American  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  witn  the  duties,  commis- 
sions, and  profits  of  dealers,  cost  here  fully  100  per  cent  more  than  the 
prices  there.  It  is  true  that  much  of  thjs  neeci  not  be  so,  but  it  is  so. 
And  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  Cuban  can  be  induced  to  aban- 
don the  cane  and  tobacco  fields  and  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  other 
crops  with  which  he  is  not  familiar. 

When  all  the  facts  are  considered,  it  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  the 
cost  of  production  in  Cuba  is  considerably  greater  than  in  California 
and  Florida  and  that  no  protection  is  necessarv;  that  those  States 
have  an  abundant  protection  in  the  conditions  that  exist.  And  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  is  not  a  tariff  for  protection  that  California  and 
Florida  producers  want.  They  really  want  a  tariff  for  prohibition 
and  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  monopoly,  which  they  fear  may  be 
disturbed  by  future  Cuban  competition  if  equal  chances  are  per- 
mitted; and  to  secure  it  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  grossest 
misrepresentations  as  to  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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If  the  policy  of  equalizing  the  cost  of  reaching  the  markets  through 
a  tariff  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  ^eater  cost  of  labor  in  the 
United  States — ^which  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  party  in  power — 
should  be  regarded  in  good  faith,  then  there  will  be  no  tariff  placed 
upon  Cuban  miits  and  vegetables,  and  any  tariff  so  placed  would  be  a 
tariff  in  the  direction  of  prohibition  and  monopoly  and  not  of  protec- 
tion. A  further  consideration  which  should  have  some  weight  is  that 
Cuba  does  not  and  can  not  export  vegetables  except  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter  seasons,  and  does  not  come  in  competition  with  north- 
em  growers  to  any  material  extent  during  their  seasons  of  production. 
Florida,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  Southern  States,  might  have  to 
meet  competition  in  the  late  fall  and  early  spring;  but  with  no  tariff 
duties  it  would  be  an  eaual  and  fair  competition,  except  as  the  condi- 
tions above  stated  would  give  Florida  some  advantage. 

With  scarcely  any  exceptions  all  of  the  growers  of  citrus  fruits  m 
Cuba,  including  the  larger  part  of  the  laborers,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Substantial^  all  of  the  capital  invested  is  owned  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  probably  three-fourths  of  whom 
reside  there,  and  any  injustice  done  or  unfairness  established  by 
unnecessary  duties  would  strike  only  American  citizens  and  American 
capital,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba,  and  the  eagerness  of 
California  growers  for  a  monopoly  ought  not  to  outweigh  justice  to 
other  American  citizens,  even  tnough  their  interests  and  uie  residence 
of  soma  of  them  may  be  in  Cuba, 

Some  of  the  foregoing  statements  should  be  quaUfied  as  to  the 
production  of  lemons,  on  account  of  the  importations  of  lemons  from 
Sicily,  where  labor  is  no  doubt  cheaper,  but  no  such  condition  exists 
as  to  other  citrus  fruits  or  vegetables. 

As  to  these,  California  and  Tlorida  have  no  serious  competition  at 
this  time,  and  are  not  Ukely  to  have,  except  as  it  may  come  from 
Cuba  in  the  future. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Cuba  National  Horticulttiral  Association, 
By  H.  E.  Havens,  Chairman  of  Committee, 


COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

[Paragraph  281.] 

STEPHEN  L.  BABTLETT  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  CLAIM  TEAT 
THE  DUTIES  PLACED  OH  COCOA  AHD  CHOCOLATE  ABE  PBAC- 
TICALLT  PBOHIBITIVE. 

68  India  Street, 
Boston,  February  B,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Gentlemen:  At  the  time  I  appeared  before  your  committee,  on 
November  19  last,  and  made  statement  that  the  present  tariff  did  not 
encourage  importations  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  your  chairman 
referred  to  the  relativelv  large  importations  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
during  the  past  two  and  three  years,  which  sales  I  stated<^ere  the 
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result  of  unusual  adrertisiiig  expenditure  by  foreign  loanuf acturers 
endeavoring  to  introduce  new  goods  into  this  market.  I  further 
stated  that  when  such  advertising  expenditure  was  lessened  the 
importations  would  materially  decrease.  Confirming  this  statement 
of  mine.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  figures  recently  received 
by  me  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics: 

Importationi  of  chocolate  into  the  United  States  from  Switzerland  for  nine  months 
ending  October  1,  1908,  779,287  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  1,039,048  poiinda  per  year: 
importations  from  July  1,  1908,  to  November  1,  1908,  284,909  pounds,  at  the  rate  of 
864,727  pounds  per  year. 

These  figures  emphasize  my  contention  that  the  existing  tariff  is  to 
a  large  extent  prohibitory,  as  any  temporary  increase  in  importations 
is  the  result  ofimwarranted  advertising  expenditure. 

If  in  the  bill  you  are  now  framing  you  will  reduce  the  rates  on 
manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate  to  such  figures  that  goods  can  be 
shipped  here  in  increased  quantities,  I  know  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer wUl  take  more  interest  to  do  so,  and  the  result  wQl  be  an 
increased  amount  of  duty  collected. 

At  present  the  law  practically  prohibits  the  importation  of  all 
low-pnced  cocoas  and  chocolatesi  $2.50  per  100  pounds  bein^  more 
than  the  profit  on  such  low-priced  goods.  I  ask  that  in  framm^  the 
new  bill  the  same  specific  rate  of  $2.50  per  100  pounds  be  retamed. 
but  that  the  limit  on  which  this  rate  applies  be  raised  to  20  cents  and 
that  a  higher  specific  rate  be  made  on  goods  of  this  class  to  a  limit 
of  valuation  at  35  cents  per  poimd,  and  above  such  35-cent  value  the 
goods  be  dutiable  as  they  now  are. 

The  present  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  manufactured  cocoa 
is  unreasonably  hi^,  particularlv  on  low-priced  cocoas,  which  low- 
priced  cocoas,  as  1  have  stated  before  your  committee,  are  raw 
material  used  only  for  manufacturing  purposes.  On  such  goods  in 
bulk  the  rate  of  duty  shopld  be  materially  lower  than  on  goods 
imported  in  small  packages  for  direct  consumption.  Under  the 
existing  tariff  a  barrel  of  200  poimds  ^ays  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
a  1-pound  tin,  which  is  not  equitable,  in  accord  with  the  above,  I 
suggest  the  following,  and  ask  that  it  be  embodied  in  the  framing 
of  tne  new  bill. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  or  manulactured,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  valued  at  not  over  twenty  cents  per  pound,  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound;  valued  at  above  twenty  cents  per  pound  and  not  over  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound,  four  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  The  weight  and  value  of  all  covering  other  than  the  necessary 
wrappings  and  wooden  cartons  and  cases  shall  be  included  in  the  dutiable  weight  and 
value  of  the  foregoing  merchandise. 

Powdered  cocoa,  unsweetened,  loose  in  bulk  in  barrels,  kegs,  and  tins  containing 
not  less  the  twenty-four  poimds  net  weight  each,  two  cents  per  poimd;  in  ];>ackagea 
containing  less  thui  twenty-four  potmds  net  weight,  four  cents  per  pound. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  respectfully,  yours, 

Stephen  L.  Babtlett, 

Imparten. 
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POTATO  STAKCH. 

[Paragiaph  285.] 

THE  GBEEIET  (COLO.)  STABCH  AVB  POTATO  CO.  STATES  THAT 
EEMOVAI  OP  DTJTT  PBOM  STAECH  WHI  ETJUST  IEDUSTET. 

Greeley,  Colo.,  December  IB,  1908. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Bonyngb,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  axe  reliably  advised  that  an  effort  will  be  made  at 
this  session  of  Congress  to  abrogate  the  duty  on  potato  flour  and 
potato  starch. 

The  duty  on  this  commodity  is  IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  if  this 
duty  is  cut  off  our  industry  will  be  compelled  to  close,  and  an  invest- 
ment of  nearly  $100,000  which  we  have  here  will  be  a  total  loss. 
We  arja  not  able  to  compete  with  the  low  prices  at  which  starch  is 
made  in  Germany  and  the  low  cost  of  transportation  to  America. 

The  Greeley  Starch  and  Potato  Company  enables  the  farmers  in 
this  section  of  Colorado  to  find  a  market  for  their  cull  potatoes.  It 
its  true  that,  with  the  excessive  cost  of  freight  to  the  markets  of 
the  East,  where  a  large  portion  of  our  starch  is  used,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  culls,  from  which  our  starch 
is  made.  The  net  results  from  our  operations  do  not  yield  us  to 
exceed  1  cent  per  pound,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  if  German 
starch  is  allowed  to  come  into  this  country  dutv  free  we  will  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  finding  of  a  market  for  our 
conunodity.  Even  as  it  is,  the  German  starch  imdersells  us  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Boston  to-day,  but  we  are  advised  that 
on  account  of  the  imported  starch  being  impure,  as  against  our 
starch  which  is  absolutely  pure,  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  undersell 
in  the  markets  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many  consumers  prefer 
thepure  domestic  to  the  impure  foreign  product 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tapioca  flour, 
which  takes  the  place  of  potato  and  cornstarch  to  a  great  extent, 
comes  into  this  country  duty  free,  and  last  year  there  were  more  than 
1,000  car  lots  imported  into  this  country. 

If  you  will  kindly  confer  with  the  Mame  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  regard  to  this  matter  they  will  be  able  to  give  you  more 
details  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  than  the  writer  can. 

We  ask,  therefore,  on  oehalf  of  a  young  and  growing  Colorado 
industry^  that  you  give  this  matter  your  attention. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Greeley  Starch  and  Potato  Co., 
By  A.  L.  Lindner,  Manager. 
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SPICES,  COFFEE,  AND  TEA. 

[ParagraphB  287,  529,  and  679.] 

GBOBOB  W.  LAVE  ft  CO.,  OF  FEW  TOBK  CITT,  DEPRECATE  THE 
IMPOSITION  OF  AIT  IMPOBT  DTITT  OS  TEA. 

93  Front  Street, 
New  York,  January  12,  1909. 
Hon.  Henbt  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sib:  As  tea  importers  of  fifty  years'  standing,  perhaps  you 
will  give  consideration  to  our  testimony  regarding  the  sentiment  of 
the  trade  as  to  a  duty  on  tea. 

To  our  knowledge  there  are  hardly  more  than  five  firms  in  the 
United  States  favoring  a  duty,  against  several  hundred  importers 
and  wholesale  grocers  opposed. 

We  had  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  during  the  Spanish  war,  and 
it  nearly  ruined  the  business.  You  will  hear  the  argument  from  the 
four  or  five  houses  favoring  duty,  obviously  for  a  temporary 
advantage  to  their  present  hoMin^,  that  the  consumer  will  not  feel 
the  duty  because  tne  retailer  will  not  raise  the  price.  This  state- 
ment is  misleading.  The  retailer  will  be  obliged  to  raise  his  price  if 
he  gives  the  consumer  the  same  quaUty,  but  our  experience  during 
the  last  duty  proved  that  he  sold  at  the  same  price  and  reduced  the 
quality  from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Consequently  the  American 
public  were  practicallv  deprived  of  the  higher  grades  of  tea.  Such 
qualities  disappeared  from  the  market,  and  the  lowest  grades  doubled 
in  importation  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer  and  the  trade. 

A  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  is  absurdly  onerous  to  dealer  and 
consumer  aUke,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  cost  of  importation 
is  about  15  cents  per  pound.  Consequently  such  a  duty  would 
equal  70  per  cent  on  the  original  cost.  Even  a  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound  would  be  20  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Such  a  tax  upon  the  necessities  of  the  poorest  would  seem  very 
inopportune  after  a  panic,  with  50  per  cent  of  the  worldng  class 
still  unemployed  in  several  sections. 

The  grades  of  tea  which  are  sure  to  feel  the  entire  duty  are  the 
lowest,  which  furnish  the  impecunious  with  their  chief  beverage. 
The  tax  on  these  grades  would  be  10  cents  per  pound  on  a  10-cent 
costing  tea,  or  the  equivalent  of  100  per  cent. 

We  understand  on  the  other  hand  that  the  coffee  interests  are 
petitioning  for  a  duty,  and  with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  A 
duty  of  5  cents  per  poimd  on  coffee  would  yield  a  revenue  of  about 
$45,000,000  and  pernaps  render  it  unnecessary  to  touch  tea. 

The  only  duty  on  tea  that  would  meet  \^ath  the  unanimous  indorse- 
ment of  the  trade  would  be  a  differential  against  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, as  Canada  levies  a  special  duty  against  the  United  States, 
prohibiting  our  selling  them,  while  they  are  free  to  sell  our  trade 
and  injure  our  business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  W.  Lane  &  Co. 
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H.  HEFTZ  ft  CO.,  mSW  TOBK  CITT,  HAKE  SU06ESTI0N  BELATIVE 
TO  AITTICIPATINa  SPECXJLATIVE  IMPOBTS  OF  COFFEE  AlTD 
OTHEB  DUTIABLE  GOODS. 

No.  22  William  Street, 
New  York,  January  12,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  There  has  been  considerable  talk  in  the  coffee  trade 
here  as  to  Congress  levying  a  duty  on  the  article,  and  about  coffee 
being  rushed  in  here  to  take  advantage  of  the  duty. 

Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  duty  should  or 
should  not  be  levied,  we  wrote  in  our  coffee  circular  of  yesterday  as 
follows: 

There  is  nothing  new  from  Washington  regarding  the  duty  question.  The  news- 
papers daily  touch  upon  it,  pro  et  con.  Of  course  the  new  Con^^ress.  which  will  be 
Cfmed  to  meet  in  March  next  by  President  Taft,  will  decide  it,  as  it  will  pass  upon  the 
revised  tariff  bill.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  head  off  imports  from  £2urope 
Congress  could  make  the  auty  apply  to  all  indirect  shipments  made  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  misht  pass  on  10th,  15th,  or  20th  of  the  month  and  go  into 
effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  following  month.  This  would  stop  Europe  from  sending 
coffee  and  all  other  merchandise  here  that  would  be  benefited  by  advanced  duties. 

We  presume  your  committee  will  make  such  a  provision  as  stated 
above,  in  order  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  oeing  deluged  with 
coffee,  or  any  other  article  of  merchandise  that  would  be  fenefited 
by  advanced  duties. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  Hentz  &  Co. 


CHARLES  G.    BULLABD   &  CO.,  inSW  TOBK  CITT,  THEfK  THE 
PLACING  OF  A  DUTT  ON  COFFEE  UNCALLED  FOB. 

100  Front  Street, 
New  Yorkj  Janniary  14,  1909. 
Chairman  op  Wats  and  Means  Commfttee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  present  agitation  for  a  duty  on  coffee  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  trade  and  we  hope  that  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee are  fidlj;  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  Porto  Kico  crop  at  present  does  not  exceed  200,000  bfi^,  and 
were  the  entire  available  land  on  the  island  planted  in  cof^e  this 
year  they  might  produce  after  five  years  400,000  bags  maximum. 
In  the  same  way  the  present  Sandwich  Islands  crop  of  100,000  bags 
might  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  200,000  bags  in  five  years.  It 
takes  five  years  for  a  coffee  tree  to  come  into  bearing.  j!s  to  what 
might  come  efter  years  of  cultivation  from  the  Philippines  the  possible 
crop  would  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  considering.  Neither  Porto 
Rico  nor  Sandwich  Island  coffees  have  ever  been  liked  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  can  onl    be  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

Formerly  the  price  of  coffee  to  consumers  averaged  about  25  cents 
per  pound,  but  within  the  past  few  years  the  increase  of  supplies  and 
the  competition  to  sell  coffee  has  been  so  great  that  the  common  pec^ 
pie  generally  have  been  able  to  buy  their  coffee  at  about  15  cents  per 
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pound.  This  leaves  so  narrow  a  margin  between  the  import  cost  of. 
say,  8  cents  per  poimd  green  or  10  cents  roasted  and  tne  retailers 
pnce  to  famiues;  that  anyduty  must  perforce  be  added  to  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  The  wealthier  classes  who  use  fine  coffees 
retailing  from  35  to  45  cents  per  pound  would  not  feel  the  duty,  as  the 
margin  between  the  cost  to  import,  say,  15  to  20  cents,  and  the  above 
retau  price  is  so  large  that  the  duty  would  be  lost  in  that  margin. 

Of  the  3,681,000  bags  available  in  the  United  States  to-day 
1,800,000  bags  are  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Government  which  would 
naturally  benefit  by  the  amount  of  duty  imposed.  As  large  holders 
of  spot  coffees  we  should  gain  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  out  we  do 
not  believe  it  necessary  to  put  a  tax  upon  an  article  that  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  prime  necessities  iq  every  home  in  the  land. 

We  respectfully  submit  these  views  for  your  consideration. 
Yours,  truly, 

Chas.  G.  Bullabd  &  Co. 


CHASE  ft  SAlfBOBlf,  BOSTON,  KASS.,  GIVE  THEIB  BEASONS  WET 
COFFEE  AlfD  TEA  SHOULD  BEKAIH  ON  FREE  UST. 

200  High  Street, 
Boston,  January  £8,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washin^n,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  protest  against  a  tax  on  coffee  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  appeal  for  this  tax  coming  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  should 
not  be  considered  from  a  protective  standpoint,  as  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  these  growths  of  coffee  last  year  were  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  our  consxmiption. 

We  submit  further,  from  our  knowledge  of  stocks  and  conditions 
in  the  trade,  that  we  can  not  consider  this  movement  in  any  degree 
a  sincere  one,  and  this  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  best  in- 
formed in  the  trade.  An  article  recently  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  very  ably  confirms  this  opinion. 

C!offee  to-day  is  absolutely  an  article  of  necessity,  and  is  a  staple 
food  product  of  the  poorer  classes,  its  largest  consimiers,  and  a  tax 
on  coffee  would  be  a  direct  tax  on  the  wage-earner.  We  believe  that 
over  60  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  coffee  is  sold  at  retail  at  20 
cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  we  know  from  experience  of  the  recent 
tax  on  tea  that  any  tax  placed  on  coffee  would  fall  entirely  on  the 
consimier,  and,  in  view  or  the  above  statement,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  fall  heaviest  where  it  could  be  afforded  the  least,  and  that  is 
on  the  poorer  people. 

On  account  of  an  abnormally  large  stock  of  coffee  the  present,  if 
ever,  seems  a  very  inopportune  time  to  consider  placing  a  tax  on 
this  article,  as  so  large  an  amount  could  be  brought  into  the  country 
that  httle  revenue  to  the  Government  from  this  source  could  be  had 
for  two  years.  We  submit  that  if  you  will  remove  the  prospects  of 
holders  of  the  large  stocks  of  coffee  reaping  the  benefit  of  a  tax  you 
will  at  once  remove  the  pressure  and  desu'e  from  these  speculators 
for  its  imposition,  whose  only  interest  it  would  seem  is  an  mimediate 
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gain,  however  great  an  injury  is  wrought  to  legitimate  merchants  in 
the  business. 

Although  a  complete  reversal  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  to  which  we  have  been  loyal  adherents,  we  would  submit  that 
if  our  resources  are  so  low  that  an  article  of  necessity,  the  wage- 
earners'  food,  must  be  taxed,  it  should  be  imposed  as  a  last  resort 
and  as  a  source  of  revenue  only  and  in  a  way  that  will  insure  that 
the  money  coming  from  this  tax  will  go  from  the  poor  man's  pocket 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  not  mto  the  hands  of 
speculators  and  present  lar^e  holders  of  the  article. 

We  feel  safe  m  saying  that  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  would 
prove  so  obnoxious  that,  like  the  recently  repealed  tax  on  tea,  it 
would  soon  create  a  universal  demand  for  its  removal. 

In  behalf  of  20,000  dealers  and  customers,  we  ask  for  a  continuation 
of  their  and  our  own  present  healthy  coffee  business,  as  well  as  for 
the  interests  of  all  consumers  of  coffee. 

We  beg  you  to  consider  this  appeal  to  your  honorable  committee 
in  the  hope  that  you  may  find  good  cause  in  refraining  from  recom- 
mending a  tax  on  either  tea  or  coffee,  and  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

Chase  &  Sanboen, 

Importers, 


A.  H.  DEVEBS,  POBTLAin),  OBEa.,  ADVOCATES  THE  IKPOSITIGV 
OF  A  BEVEyPE  DTJTT  OF  TWO  CENTS  FEB  POUVD  ON  COFFEE 
AND  FIVE  CENTS  ON  TEA. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  January  28,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  Hon. 
C.  W.  Fulton  regarding  tariff  matters.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  some  few  of  the  reviews  of  the  sittings  of  your  commission, 
and  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
in  all  likelihood  there  will  be  a  change  from  a  tariff  for  protection  to  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  at  least  to  an  extent.  Being  in  the  coffee,  tea,  and 
spice  business,  and  knowing  of  previous  agitations  for  duty  on  these 
articles,  and  also  knowing  that  all  of  them  were  once  upon  a  time 
dutiable  articles,  I  thought  it  not  improper  for  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion. As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Fulton,  I  believe  it  would  cause 
a  big  commotion  if  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  were  levied  on  coffee. 
My  reason  for  making  this  statement  is  that  with  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
poimd  the  consumer  would  pay  the  entire  duty.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  could  be  so  distributed  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  retailer  that  the  consumer  would  buy  his  coffee  at 
the  same  popular  prices  that  are  now  prevailing  and  the  manufac- 
turer would  stand  a  part  of  the  loss  and  the  retailer  the  other  part, 
and  the  Government  Tbesides  would  be  able  to  raise  from  coffee  a  duty 
of  somewhere  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  per  annum,  as  against 
somewhere  from  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000  if  a  duty  of  5  cents  were 
levied.  A  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  tea  would  raise  approximately 
$6,000,000.     You  remember  that  there  was  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
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pound  on  tea  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war.  This  caused  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  tea  to  the  consumer,  whereas  the  duty  of  5 
cents  per  pound  could  be  readily  distributed  between  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer  would  in  but  very  few  instances 
have  to  pay  anj  more  for  his  tea,  the  reason  of  this  being  that  teas 
usually  pay  a  big  profit  and  the  retailer  at  least  would  have  this  profit 
cut  down  to  an  extent  without  any  great  injury  to  himself. 

As  regards  spices,  I  would  say  that  the  great  majority  of  spices 
are  to-day  very  cheap,  and  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pounci  would,  in 
my  estimation,  make  little  or  no  change  in  the  retail  selling  prices, 
as  pepper  is  selling  at  more  than  5  cents  per  pound  less  than  it  sold 
for  two  or  three  years  ago.  Some  of  the  otner  spices  would  even 
stand  more  of  a  auty  than  5  cents  per  pound;  for  instance,  such  as 
nutmegs.  How  much  revenue  a  duty  or  5  cents  per  pound  on  spices 
would  produce  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  I  haven't  the  Govern- 
ment's figures  of  imports  at  hand.  Personally  I  would,  of  course, 
prefer  to  see  no  duty  whatever  put  on  coflFees,  teas,  or  spices;  but, 
realizing  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  are  growing  less  and 
the  demands  on  it  growing  greater,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  Congress  does  not  seemingly  favor  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  matter,  wmch,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  an  income  tax. 

I  oflFer  these  suggestions  disinterestedly  for  your  careful  considera- 
tion, and  remain. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Devebs  of  Closset  &  Devers, 
Manufacturers y  Importers^  and  Jobbers  of  Coffees, 

Teas,  Spices,  and  Baking  Powders, 


Portland,  Oreo.,  January  11, 1909. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Fulton, 

Senator  from  Oregon^  WaahingUmt  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  that  I  believe  wiU  meet  with  favor 
and  perhaps  prevent  considerable  trouble  in  Uie  rearranging  of  the  tariff.  There  has 
been  quite  an  agitation  before  the  tariff  commission  for  a  dutv  on  coffee.  The  matter 
was  presented  by  citizens  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  agitated  also  by  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  revenues  of  the  Government,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  are  short,  and  the  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  coffee  would  raise  about 
forty  to  fifty  million  dollars,  and  it  looks  rather  good  to  the  tariff  commission.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  distinctly  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  not  protection.  This  is  not  a  good 
Republican  idea,  but  we  will  let  that  view  of  it  pass.  The  side  of  the  case,  however, 
that  can  not  be  overlooked  is  that  a  dutv  of  5  cents  per  potmd  on  coffee  would  raise  a 
big  nimpus  because,  notwithstanding  all  talk  to  the  contrary,  it  would  raise  the  price 
of  coffee  6  cents  per  pound,  or  pretty  nearly  that,  to  the  consumer,  and  this  would  cauae 
a  b^  rumpus. 

My  suggestion  to  you  is  that  you  advocate  a  smaller  duty  on  coffee,  say  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  that  you  advocate  a  good  stiff  duty  on  spices,  such  as  pepper,  gin^, 
allspice,  cinnamon,  cloves,  cayenne,  nutm^,  and  mace.  My  reason  for  su^eetinff 
this  is  that  while  it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  these  goods  for  the  manufacturer,  it  would 
add  but  little  to  the  actual  cost  of  livine  to  the  consumer,  and  the  price  of  all  spices 
just  now  is  very  low  and  is  likely  to  stay  low,  and  while  this  duty  would  add  consider- 
able revenue  to  help  out  the  deficit  the  consuming  public  would  feel  it  verjr  little.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  it  would  not  amount  to  the  consuming  public  one-tenth 
as  much  as  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  coffee,  and  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on 
coffee  would  not  perceptibly  add  to  the  cost  of  ordinary  coffee,  because  this  much  could 
be  divided  up  between  the  manu&cturer  and  the  retailer.  The  retailer  has  been 
making  a  big  profit  on  coffee,  and  he  would  have  to  stand  a  reduction  oBrhis  sarLjand 
we  as  manu&cturers  would  assume  a  small  part  of  it  ourselves.       i  by  v^OO^lC 
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I  offer  this  to  vou  as  a  suggestion,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  about  it  to 
anybody  until  I  near  from  vou  in  reply  to  mv  letter.  As  1  believe  the  sugseetion  to  be 
a  very  good  one,  and  one  that  will  meet  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  both  me  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  a  very  good  revenue  producer, 
I  want  to  give  the  thing  publicity  if  you  don't  care  to  do  it  yourself. 

My  idea  as  regards  a  duty  on  the  spices  would  be,  not  less  thui  5  cents  per  pound  on 
pepper,  and,  sa^*  7  to  10  cents  per  pound  on  nutmegs  and  mace,  and  6  cents  per  pound 
on  tne  other  spices.  There  is  already  a  duty  on  cayenne  pepper,  and  this  could  be 
increased  to  5  cents  per  pound  or  even  5  cents  per  pound  more  added  to  the  present 
duty. 

Pleas^do  me  the  favor  to  answer  promptly,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  H.  Devbrs. 

There  is  also  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  duty  on  herbs  like  sage,  thyme, 
marjoram,  savory,  and  an  increase  in  duty  on  seeds  like  caraway,  coriander,  fennel, 
hemp,  rape,  etc. 


CHAMPION  &  STAHDINGEB,  IMPOBTEBS,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  XTBGE 
IMPOSITION  OF  DUTIES  ON  TEA,  COFFEE,  AND  SPICES. 

New  YoRKr<:)iTY,  February  11,  1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  As  the  urgent  need  of  tariff  revision  arises  at  this 
time,  and  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  revenues,  the  following  state- 
ment is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration : 

The  writer  will  endeavor  to  show  that  if  the  articles  enumerated 
are  placed  again  on  the  dutiable  list  it  will  be  consistent  with  protec- 
tive lines,  productive  of  increasing  the  revenues  without  being  bur- 
densome to  the  consumer. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  revenues  must  be  increased  while  cer- 
tain schedules  are  to  be  revised  and  duties  lowered  or  abolished ;  the 
loss  of  revenue  from  these  schedules  must  be  offset  by  taxing  arti- 
cles now  free  or  increasing  the  rates  on  articles  now  taxed. 

It  is  urged  that  duties  be  reimposed  on  tea  (10  cents  per  pound)  and 
coffee  (3  to  5  cents  per  pound)  and  on  whole  spices  (5  and  10  cents 
per  pound)  and  on  ground  or  manufactured  spices  (20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  whole  spices). 

Also  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  imported 
from  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  would  safe- 
guard and  protect  the  consumer  and  dealer  or  this  country  against 
goods  mampulated  in  Europe,  imported  here,  and  sold  at  great 
profit.  The  effect  of  this  clause  would  be  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
encourage  the  importations  of  such  articles  direct  from  places  of 
growth. 

The  Spanish-American  war  taxes  on  teas  was  paid  by  the  consumer 
without  miposing  hardship ;  little,  if  any,  complamt  was  raised.  Spices 
were  not  taxed  in  that  measure. 

The  expenses  of  the  Government  necessary  to  collect  the  proposed 
duties  would  be  infinitesimal,  the  duties  bemg  specific.  The  ^ures 
at  foot  will  enable  your  committee  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
increased  revenue  that  would  result. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  your  conunittee  that  the  tax  per  capita  per 
annum  would  be  $2.30,  an  amount  that  could  hardly  be  called 
burdensome  to  the  American  consumer  of  spices. 

Such  duties  if  imposed  would  strengthen  the  pure-food  laws. 
Unscrupulous  foreign  manipulators  would  not  risk  the  importation 
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of  the  lower  or  manipulated  grades,  the  chance  of  seizure  being  too 
great. 

If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  free  list,  importations  of  these  undesir* 
able,  unwholesome  grades  would  in  consequence  be  facilitated  and 
encour^ed. 

Kespectfully,  Champion  &  Standingeb, 

Imporiera. 


Exhibit  A. 
Importations. 


lOOS. 


1006. 


1907. 


igoa. 


Capsloiimf  tDd  cayenna  pepper 

Cassia  buds 

Cassia  and  cassia  vera 

Clnnamoii  and  chips. 

Cloves 

Clove  steins 

Qiogar 

Maoe 

ICostard 

Nutmegs 

Pepper  (wblte  and  black) 

Pimento 

Otb'spkies 

Tea 

Coffee 


Pownda, 

8,600,444 

88,664 

4,096,617 

621,048 

4,008,770 

163,184 

6,028,187 

828,646 

1,070,623 

2,370,118 

10,604,253 

10,511,668 

826,706 

28,124 

103,773,244 

1,042,030,800 


Pounds, 

4,068,067 

86,160 

•   6,616,664 

646,768 

2,302,660 

313,231 

6,646,671 

621,110 

1,108,660 

2,620,003 

26,680,060 

3,666,480 

1,202,166 

86,071 

00,420,868 

861,224,378 


Pounds. 
4,222,167 
70,404 
7,128,228 

Tn,Bn 

8,401,373. 

60,305 

4,161,681 

458,107 

1,807,203 

2,376,822 

24,822,640 

4,173,976 

1,076,603 

28,663 

86,406,028 

082,254,832 


Poumdi, 

8,425,887 

638,971 

8,692,800 

620,460 

8,048,687 

703,474 

2,80^286 

426^168 

1,214,721 

2,048,470 

20,834,453 

3,118,017 

1,078,207 

37,465 

04,144,761 

880, 634^  6U 


The  foUowing  duties  or  tax  is  propoeed  and  urged: 

cents  per  pound. 
Tea,  10  cents  per  pound. 


Coffee, 


>Uowing 
,  3  to5 


Pepper,  white,  black,  and  capdcums,  5  cents  per  pound;  manufactures  or  ground  20 
per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Gloves,  5  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Glove  stems,  6  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  groimd  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Cassia,  10  cents  per  i)ound;  manufactured  or  groimd  20  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Cassia  vera,  10  cents  per  poimd;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Cassia  buds,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  grotmd  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Cinnamon,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Cinnamon  chips,  10  cents  per  poimd;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Nutmegs,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Pimento,  5  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Other  spices,  not  enumerated,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground,  20  per 
cent  extra  ad  valorem. 


WnUAK  J.  GIBSON,  FEW  TOBK  CITT,  BECOMHEITDS  A  DTTTT 
OF  TEN  CEITTS  A  POUVD  OV  FBEE-UST  SPICES. 

32  Lebeety  Steket, 
New  Yorkf  February  £0, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Com/nvUtee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sm:  The  spices  particularly  referred  to  are  included  in  para- 
graph 667  of  the  free  list  of  the  present,  tariff  act,  are  unground,  and 
Eire  cassia,  cinnamoni  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  piemento  or  allspice. 
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All  of  these  articles  are  luxuries.  They  are  not  necessaries  and  the 
people  would  be  better  off  without  them.  They  are  used  for  flavoring 
looos  and  preserves.  They  are  also  used  extensively  in  barrooms  for 
flavoring  smced  drinks,  and  are  sometimes  denominated  ' 'palate 
ticklers.''  ^  They  might  almost  be  classifled,  so  far  as  their  use  is  con- 
cerned, with  hauors  and  tobacco,  in  that  they  only  appeal  to  the 
appetite  and  cultivated  habits  of  the  people,  and  would  seem  to  be 
proper  subjects  for  duty.  While  their  use  is  pretty  general,  their  con- 
sumption per  capita  is  small.  Very  few  families  would  use  more  than 
an  ounce  of  any  one  of  these  spices  during  a  year,  yet  the  aggregate 
amount  imported  and  consumed  annually  in  this  country  is  about 
20,000,000  pounds.  These  are  sold  in  small  quantities,  usually  by  the 
otmce.  by  druggists  and  grocers  at  from  about  the  rate  of  80  cents  a 
pouna  and  upward  at  many  times  their  cost,  so  that  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pouna  would  probably  not  increase  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  at  least  not  very  much. 

The  importations  of  these  spices  in  the  unground  or  natural  con- 
dition for  the  year  1907  were  as  follows: 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Oaasia  and  cassia  vera 

OaaBiabuds 

True  dnnammi  (with  which  cassia  is  often  confounded) 

Ck>ye8 

Clore  stems 

Maoe 

NntmegB 

Pimento  or  allspice 

Total 


Pounds. 

7,128,228 

79,494 

77%  607 

3,491,372 

£0,395 

468,107 

2,376,822 

4,172,976 


1625,261 
9,286 
106,827 
609,128 
914 
124,046 
321,652 
193,423 


18,536,001 


1,890,477 


A  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  these  articles  would  produce  about 
S2,000.000  in  revenue  per  annum.  These  spices  wnen  imported 
ground  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  287  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

If  these  articles  should  be  put  on  the  dutiable  list  at  10  cents  per 
pound  in  their  natural  state  the  duty  on  them  ground  could  be  in- 
creased to,  say.  about  14  cents  per  pound. 

Sage  should  oe  included  among  the  above.  It  is  already  in  para- 
graph 287  as  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  spices  above  named  were  on  the  dutiable  tariff  Ust  prior  to 
1883.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  June  30,  1864,  they  were  dutiable  in 
their  natural  ungroimd  state,  as  follows: 

Per  pound . 

Pimento  or  allspice $0.15 

Mace 40 

Cloves  and  cassia 20 

Cinnamon 30 

Nutmegs 50 

Such  articles  as  pepper,  black,  white,  red,  cayenne,  or  capsicum; 
ginger  root,  mustard,  wnich  are  sometimes  classified  among  the  spices, 
have  not  been  included  in  the  above,  as  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee has,  no  doubt,  been  called  to  these  articles. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  the  following  pro- 
pK>sed  paragraph  on  tne  spices  above  referred  to  for  their  considera- 
tion, to  be  adaed  to  or  made  a  part  of  a  paragraph  to  the  proposed 
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tariff  act.  as  an  addition  to  or  part  of  para^aph  corresponding  to 
paragraph  287  in  the  present  act,  if  it  meet  with  their  approval: 

Spices:  Cassia,  cassia  vera,  and  cassia  buds;  cinnamon  and  chips  of;  cloves  and 
clove  stems;  mace;  nutmegs;  pimento  or  allspice;  and  sage.  All  tne  for^;oing  when 
unground,  ten  cents  per  pound;  when  groima  or  prepared,  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 

A  history  and  account  of  these  spices  will  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee's printed  ' 'Notes  on  the  tariff/'  under  paragraph  667  of  the  present 
act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  J.  Gibson. 


NATIONAL  COFFEE  AND  TEA  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TOBK,  OPPOSES 
IMPOSITION  OF  DTJTT  ON  COFFEE  AND  TEA. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  March  1,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshingtony  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  Representing  important  interests  in  the  importinj^, 

1'obbing,  wholesaling,  roastiog,  and  retail  trade,  as  well  as  many  mu- 
ions  of  consumers  of  coffee  and  tea  in  the  United  States,  we,  the 
National  Coffee  and  Tea  Association,  respectfully  present  therollowing 
memorial  to  your  honorable  body: 

This  country  annually  consumes  more  than  7,000,000  bags  of  coffee, 
of  an  average  weight  of  130  pounds  each,  being  upward  of  950,000,000 
pounds. 

Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  produce  annually  a  little 
more  than  38,000,000  pounds,  33,000,000  pounds  of  which  they  sell 
in  Europe  at  good  prices.  Less  than  5,000,000  pounds  of  this  coffee 
is  sent  into  the  United  States. 

The  Philippine  Islands  produce  no  coffee  for  exportation. 

Present  conee  conditions  are  set  forth  in  the  February  circular  of 
the  City  National  Bank  of  New  York,  from  which  we  quote: 

Ciurent  sentiment  in  congressional  circles  at  Washington  is  in  favor  of  a  return  to 
some  if  not  all  of  the  war-revenue  schedules  as  they  appeared  in  the  act  of  June  13, 
1898,  with  some  readjustment  of  customs  duties  calculated  to  produce  greater  revenue 
from  that  source.  There  is  considerable  talk  of  placing  a  duty  on  coffee  and  tea.  It 
is  generally  realized  that  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  from  $100,000,000  to 
1150,000,000  in  new  revenues  must  be  provided.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  serious  retrenchment  can  be  accomplished.  *  *  *  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  last  report  to  Congress  estimated  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  which  will  end  June  30  next,  of  $114,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  outgo  this 
must  be  regarded  as  a  conservative  estimate,  for  January  has  closed  with  a  deficiency 
of  $15,543,000  for  the  month,  and  the  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  already  passed 
showed  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  $80,000,000.  At  the  same  monthly 
ratio  the  deficit  for  the  year  should  approximate  $135,000,000. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  all  outstanding  bonds  of  the  following  issue,  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  5  per  cent  exchequer  ^old  bonds  (issue  of  1906)  have  been  called  for  redemption  at 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  at  par  and  interest,  exchange  at  the  rate  of  $4.84 
per  pound  sterling. 

Practically  all  of  the  bonds  of  this  loan  have  been  redeemed  at  terms  highly  satis- 
factory to  investors.  The  loan  was  put  out  by  the  National  City  Bank  andfimds  for 
its  redemption  have  been  derived  irom  the  payments  of  surtax  under  the  contract 
securing  it  and  by  the  sale  of  United  States  of  ^Brazil,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  5  per  cent 
treasury  gold  bonds  of  1908,  January  1, 1909-January  1, 1919. 

The  American  portion  of  this  loan,  £2,000.000,  brought  out  by  J.  P.  Mornm  A 
Co.,  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
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was  laiffely  overBubscribed.  The  total  issue  is  £15,0G0,O00.  The  bonds  are  inter- 
national in  character^  being  issued  in  denominations  of  £20,  £50.  £100,  £200,  £500, 
and  £1,000,  and  equivalents,  at  fixed  rates  of  exchange  of  24.12  irancs,  20.40  marks. 
12.05  florins,  and  $4.86.  The  public  market  in  New  York  on  the  bonds  has  advanced 
on  investment  demand  to  95A  or  96,  while  the  foreign  markets  have  been  main- 
tained above  parity  with  New  York  prices.  The  origiiSd  circular  offerii^  the  bonds 
set  forth  the  basis  of  security  as  follows : 

These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  principal  State  of  Brazil. 

Interest  pavment  and  semiannual  redemption  of  a  portion  of  the  loan  are  specifically 
provided  for  by  a  coffee  export  gold  surtax  of  5  francs  per  bag,  which  should  produce 
about  $8,400,000  per  annum  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  and  by  the  hypotheca- 
tion of  coffee  owned  by  the  Government,  as  stated  below. 

These  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  7,000,000  bags  of  coffee,  owned 
by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  now  in  warehouse  in  New  York  and  European  ports,  which 
are  sequestered  for  the  security  of  this  loan. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  guarantees  that  the  surtax  and  sales  of  coffee  applicable  on 
payment  of  interest  and  for  the  annual  redemption  of  these  bonds  shall  never  be  less 
than  45,000,000  francs,  or  approximately  $9,000,000  per  annum. 

Finallv,  these  bonds  bear  the  absolute  guaranty  of  prompt  pavment  of  principal  and 
interest  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil,  indorsed  in  the  following  form: 

"The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  for  full  consideration 
hereby  guarantees  unconditionally  the  due  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  of 
the  witmn  bond. 

"Should  this  guaranty  become  effective  the  payment  will  be  made  to  J.  Henry 
Schorder  &  Co^  and  the  Sociele  Generale  through  the  Government's  financial  agents, 
MesBTB.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons,  London.'' 

The  National  City  Bank  op  New  York. 

The  present  visible  supply  of  coffee  in  the  world  amounts  to  about 
16,000,000  bags.     This  is  divided  as  follows: 

Seven  million  bags  owned  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  held  to  cover 
their  bonds,  of  which  about  2,000,000  bags  are  stored  in  this  coimtry. 

Two  millions  bags  of  other  coffee,  afloat  for  this  coimtiy,  or  stored 
here,  and  held  by  special  interests. 

Five  million  bags  held  in  Europe;  1,500,000  held  in  Rio  and  Santos. 

A  duty  of  5  cents  upon  coffee  would  mean  an  immediate  profit  of  at 
least  $6.50  per  bag  upon  every  bag  in  the  United  States  to  the  owners 
thereof. 

There  being  nearly  4,000,000  bags  at  present  held  here  by  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  and  Wall  Street  speculative  interests,  such 
a  duty  would  mean  a  profit  of  $26,000,000  to  the  owners  and  holders 
thereof. 

But  it  would  not  mean  $1  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

If  such  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  coffee  there  would  naturally  gravi- 
tate to  this  coimtry  a  considerable  part  of  the  remaining  12,000,000 
bags  held  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

Enough  would  surely  come  here  to  supply  the  demand  for  at  least 
two  years,  as  it  could  easily  be  shipped  into  the  country  before  the 
duty  became  a  law,  thus  giving  to  tne  foreign  and  speculative  owners 
profit  of  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000  more,  but  not  $1  of  this 
amount  would  reach  the  United  States  Treasury. 

It  is  most  positive  therefore  from  the  above  facts  that  a  duty 
upon  coffee  would  give  the  Government  no  benefit  for  at  least  two 
years,  but  would  transfer  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  to  those 
of  the  large  holders,  the  bankers  and  the  speculators,  upward  of 
$50,000,000. 

Such  conditions  would  practically  create  a  trust,  would  crush  out 
the  smaller  dealers,  and  would  place  the  entire  trade  for  years  to 
come  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  operators;  all  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  public. 
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The  suggestion  that  a  duty  is  required  to  protect  the  '^  infant 
industries    of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  is  without  force. 

The  present  requirements  of  coffee  in  this  country  aggregate  nearly 
1,000,000,000  pounds  annually. 

The  total  present  production  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  less  than  40,000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of  our 
immediate  needs. 

It  takes  five  years  to  establish  a  coffee  plantation  and  five  more 
to  bring  to  full  bearing,  so  that  if  the  product  of  these  dependencies 
were  at  once  increased  twenty  times  it  would  take  more  than  ten 
years  before  this  country  could  be  supplied  therefrom.  In  addition 
to  which  the  natural  increase  in  the  population  of  this  countiy  and 
in  its  use  of  coffee  would  have  advanced  at  least  25  per  cent,  so  that 
even  then  the  supply  from  these  islands  would  be  insirffiicient. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  entire  population  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  thousands  who  might  desire  to  engage  in  the  coffee 
busiuess. 

We  can  recognize  no  equity  or  national  policy  in  placii^  a  duty 
upon  coffee  to  protect  the  product  of  Porto  Rico  or  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

These  dependencies  are  already  enjoying  freedom  from  import 
taxation  in  many  lines,  greatly  to  their  benefit,  and  the  Amencan 
people  do  not  owe  them  any  further  favors.  Certainly  not  so  great  a 
favor  as  to  assume  a  burden  of  taxation  amounting  to  $50,(^0,000 
in  order  to  stimulate  so  infinitesimal  an  industry  as  coffee  now  is  and 
will  be  for  many  years  to  come. 

These  same  arguments  apply  with  even  more  force  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  the  production  of  coffee  has  almost  failed,  and  wnich 
could  not  supply  tne  demands  of  this  country  in  twenty  years  to 
come,  no  matter  how  highlv  protected.  "  * 

A  duty  upon  tea  will  result  m  throwing  that  trade  into  the  hands  of 
a  favored  few,  thus  creating  a  trust  and  destroying  the  now  flourish- 
ing business  of  all  the  small  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 

J^'or  will  such  a  duty  produce  any  appreciable  income  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  present  supply  of  tea  in  this  country  is  sufficient  to  meet  all 
needs  imtil  the  "new  crop"  comes  in,  but  in  anticipation  of  a  duty 
and  before  it  can  become  a  law  a  large  quantity,  now  in  convenient 
ports  for  shipment,  would  be  rushed  mto  the  coimtry  and  it  would 
m  all  probability  be  a  year  at  least  before  any  duty-paid  tea  would 
be  required  to  supply  the  market. 

The  present  consumption  of  tea  is  less  than  90,000,000  pounds 
annually,  even  while  it  is  on  the  free  list,  and  if  placed  imder  a  duty 
that  quantity  would  doubtless  be  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  revenue  from  a  duty  upon  tea 
would  be  of  very  small  benefit  to  the  Government  in  any  event,  and 
would  not  begin  until  the  imusual  quantity  brought  in  before  the 
duty  became  a  law  was  exhausted. 

I^tly,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  either  tea  or  coffee  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  as  set  forth  in  its 
platform. 

The  theory  of  protection  does  not  applv  to  necessaries  which  we 
do  not  produce  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  should  be  levied  only  upon 

luxuries.  'Igitized  by  VjO^ 
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A  duty  upon.  coflFee  and  tea  will  cost  every  family  who  uses  either 
of  these  beverages  from  $4.50  to  $25  additional  per  year,  and  there 
are  more  than  10;000,000  such  families  in  the  Umted  States. 

Such  a  duty  will  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  laboring  classes,  and 
will  be  the  most  unpopular  method  of  collecting  taxes  ever  devised. 

Such  a  duty  will  be  unjust  to  the  consumer,  detrimental  to  trade, 
irritating  to  tne  masses,  and,  finally,  will  fail  to  produce  any  material 
revenue  to  the  Government  for  nearly  two  years  to  come. 

The  National  Coffee  and  Tea  Association, 
By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Counsel. 


THE  MOlfSAHTO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  XJBOES  THE 
COWnSJJASCE  OF  TEA  WASTE  OS  THE  FREE  LIST. 

1800  South  Second  Street, 

St.  Louis,  March  1, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  view  of  the  various  reports  we  hear  of  the  possibility  of  a 
duty  on  tea,  we  would  request,  if  your  committee  deem  it  advisable 
to  place  a  tariff  on  tea,  that  you  will  make  a  provision  for  the  free 
admission  of  inferior  tea,  tea  waste,  tea  siftings,  or  tea  sweepings, 
for  the  manufacture  of  caffeine,  theine.  or  other  chemical  products, 
whereby  the  identity  and  character  of  tne  original  material  is  entirely 
destroyed  or  changed,  provided  for  in  the  amendment  to  the  tea 
act,  approved  May  11, 1908;  and  for  your  guidance  we  are  inclosing 
a  copy  of  the  Treasury  Department's  regulations,  covering  the 
importation  of  these  goods,  wEch  also  gives  a  full  copv  of  the  act. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  if  your  committee  decides  to  place  a 
tariff  on  tea  for  human  consumption,  you  will  make  a  provision 
specifically  providing  for  the  free  admission  of  inferior  tea,  tea  waste, 
tea  siftinss,  or  tea  sweepings,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  now 
provided  for. 

Very  respectfully,  Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 

Per  Jno.  F.  Queeny,  President. 


PICKLED  LIMES. 

[Paragraph  559.] 

WM.  F.  BREmfAH,  IMPORTER,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  WISHES  A  SEP- 
ARATE   CLASSIFICATION   MADE   FOR   PICKLED   LIMES. 

113  Central  Street,  Boston,  January  26,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Gentlemen:  In  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  let  me  urge  that  the 
classification  of  pickled  limes  remain  unchanged,  as  this  commodity 
has  but  a  very  limited  sale  and  confined  almost  exclusively  to  a 
few  New  England  states.  After  limes  are  immersed  in  sea  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  it  causes  such  a  physical  change  that  they 
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are  of  no  commercial  value  whatever  other  than  as  a  "pickled  lime/' 
because  they  can  not  be  freshened  out  or  used,  only  for  eating  in 
their  changed  condition,  and  in  this  form  they  are  consumed  mostly 
by  women  and  children  of  this  section  of  the  coimtry  who  have 
acquired  the  taste  for  them. 

under  the  Wilson  bill  they  were  charged  as  ''pickles"  at  30  per 
cent  ad  volorem.  and  continued  so  under  the  present  bill  until  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  to  class  them  as  limes  at  1  cent 
per  pound,  together  with  the  water  which  surrounded  the  same, 
whicn  ruling  was  amended  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  in  my  suit  against  the  Government  for  refimd 
of  duties,  since  which  time  they  have  come  in  under  paragraph  559 
and  admitted  free  as  "fruits  in  brine,  not  specially  provided  xor." 

The  business  done  in  them  is  quite  small  and  positively  no  protec- 
tion is  needed  for  the  few  Umes  grown  in  the  United  States,  as  they 
never  pickle  them,  and  if  pickled  limes  should  again  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  ** green  fruit"  it  would  be  putting  a  prohibition 
value  uj)on  them,  for  they  are  usually  sold  for  a  cent  each,  and  when 
the  retailers  can  not  do  this  the  busmess,  small  as  it  is,  will  be  cur- 
tailed very  materially. 

It  has  been  proven  by  the  courts  that  there  has  under  all  tariffs 
been  a  distinction  made  oet ween  '*limes"  and  '^pickled  limes,"  and  I 
would  ask  that  this  decision  remain  xmchaneed. 

This  merchandise  is  not  conjimercially  Known  as  ''limes,"  and 
therefore  should  have  a  distinct  classification  if  it  is  to  be  designated 
in  anv  way  in  the  new  list.  No  tariff  that  the  Government  ever 
issued  has  classified  ''pickled  limes,"  so  it  can  be  seen  that  they  have 
never  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  them  a  place. 
But  now  that  revision  is  under  way  the  opportunity  should  be 
embraced  to  make  provision  for  them,  and  thereby  avoid  a  rniY  up 
again  with  the  general  appraisers  in  determining  the  proi)er  inter- 
pretation of  the  tariff,  and  I  present  the  subject  at  this  time  with 
that  end  in  view. 

I  trust  that  our  New  Englanders  may  continue  to  eat  the  fruit  as 
of  old,  which  will  be  the  case  unless  the  United  States  needs  to 
increase  the  cost  by  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  F.  Brennan,  Importer. 


CASEIN  AND  LACTARENE. 

[Paragraph  594.] 

THE   CASEIN   HAiniFACTXTBINO    CO.,    HEW   TORE    CITT,  ASKS 
FOR  A  DXTTT  OV  CASEIlf  IN  THE  FARMER'S  INTEREST. 

11  Pine  Street, 
New  Yorlc  City,  March  1,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:    At    the   tariff    hearing   November   19    last    there 

appeared  before  you  a  Mr.  Burdette,  representing  practically  all  of 

tne  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers  of  the  Umted  States,  and 

urged  upon  your  committee  the  necessity  of  amending  paragraph  594, 
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lactarene,  bv  adding  the  words  "or  casein,"  so  that  a  quietus  might 
be  put  on  the  controversy  as  to  whether  casein  is  or  is  not  lactarene 
ana  enable  casein  to  be  brought  into  this  country  duty  free.  In 
addition  to  representing  three  companies,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
about  $20,000,000,  Mr.  Burdette  claimed  to  represent  the  National 
Association  of  Coated  Paper  and  Board  Manufacturers,  comprising 
at  least  seventeen  companies  of  large  capital  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  surface-coated  paper. 

BEQUEST  FOB  A  DUTY  ON   CASEIN. 

Considering  the  fact  that  surface-coated  papers  are  protected 
under  paragraph  398  by  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  the  request  of  the  National  Association  that  casein  shall 
be  entered  dutj  free  is  unfair,  to  say  the  least.  Caseiu  is  a  product 
of  the  creameries  of  this  country.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  surface-coated  paper.  In  our  own  name,  as  manufacturers,  and 
speaking  also  for  other  manufacturers  and  for  hundreds  of  creameries 
in  this  country,  and  for  thousands  of  farmers  delivering  their  milk  to 
such  creamenes,  we  ask  that  lactarine  be  taken  off  the  free  list  and 
that  casein  and  lactarene  be  made  dutiable,  as  follows: 

Casein  or  lactarene,  unground,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

Casein  or  lactarene,  ground,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

This  duty  is  asked  solely  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  American 
farmer,  creamery  man,  and  manufacturer  of  casein  against  the  product 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is  menacing  the  casein  industry  of 
this  country.  The  duty  asked  for  covers  merely  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  skimmed  milk  and  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  respectively. 

OOMPABATIVE   COST  OP  DOMESTIC   AND  FOREIGN  CASEIN. 

.  In  order  that  your  committee  may  see  that  this  protection  is 
necessary,  we  desire  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  production 
of  3,800  tons  per  annum,  ground  casein  can  be  produced  in  the 
Aigentine  at  a  cost  of  about  $0.0347  per  pound,  which  would  make  the 
price  f .  o.  b.  New  York  about  $0.0365  per  pound.  Based  on  an  equal 
production  of  casein  in  this  country  during  1908,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  ground  casein.  New  York,  was  $0.0615  per  pound.  You  will  see, 
therefore,  that  the  difference  in  price  of  Argentine  and  domestic 
casein,  ground,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  is  2i  cents  per  pound.  As  the 
cost  of  grinding  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  it  would  follow 
that  the  duty  on  the  unground  casein  should  be  21  cents  per  pound. 

ACTION   BY   CONGKESS   IMPERATIVE. 

Action  by  Congress  in  protecting  the  casein  industry  of  this  country 
is  the  more  imperative  because  the  United  States  courts,  interpreting 
the  law  as  it  now  exists,  have  held  that  casein  is  lactarene  and  en- 
titled to  free  entry  as  such  \mder  paragraph  594.  The  casein  interests 
of  this  country  look,  therefore,  to  your  committee  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  Congress  as  will  safeguard  their  industry  and 
relieve  it  from  the  peril  to  which  the  interpretation  of  the  present 
tariff  act  has  exposed  it.  (~  ' 
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The  term  lactarene  was  applied  in  1848,  iq  a  British  patent,  to  the 
ciurd  of  milk  used  as  a  substitute  for  albumen  as  a  mordant  in  calico 
printing.  The  use  was  not  successful,  and  the  industry  became 
obsolete.  Nevertheless,  the  importers  have  successfully  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  federal  .coiuls  in  resurrecting  this  obsolete  term  to 
enable  them  to  bring  their  product,  casein^  mto  the  United  States 
free  of  duty. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   CASEIN   INDUSTRY. 

The  casein  industiy  of  this  country  had  its  commercial  beginning 
when  improvements  m  the  mechanical  separators  used  by  the  cream- 
eries for  skimming  milk  made  possible  tne  production  of  skim  milk 
practically  free  from  the  cream  or  butter  fats  used  in  butter  making. 
This,  in  turn,  made  possible  the  production  of  casein  of  commercial 
purity.  The  use  of  casein  in  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated 
paper  had  its  infantile  beginning  in  1896.  The  application  was  a  suc- 
cess; to-day  millions  of  pounds  of  casein  are  used  annually  for  this 
purpose. 

Tnis  casein  industry  was  built  up  under  many  obstacles.  It  was 
developed  by  a  study  of  milk  statistics  in  himdreds  of  sections  of  the 
coimtry,  ana  by  locating  casein  eauipments  at  creameries  in  sections 
where  milk  was  plentiful.  It  was  aimcult  at  first  to  get  the  creameries 
interested.  The  machinery  had  in  most  instances  to  be  installed  for 
them  and  the  creamery  men  instructed.  Then  it  was  necessary  te 
introduce  the  product  to  the  paper-coating  mills.  Progress  was  made 
only  after  the  most  discouraging  experience.  But  the  product 
eventually  came  into  successful  use,  and  by  1900,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  report  of  that  year,  the  production  of  casein  iQ 
this  country  had  increased  to  about  12,000,000  pounds  for  that  year. 
The  bulk  of  this  casein  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated 
paper. 

HOW   THE   SMALL  FARMER   IS   AFFECTED. 

Casein  is  present  in  milk  in  a  very  small  amount — between  3  and  4 
per  cent,  the  yield  being  about  3  per  cent.  On  the  basis,  therefore, 
of  a  production  of  12,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  there  must  have 
been  some  400,000,000  poimds  of  skim  milk  used  to  produce  this 
casein.  This  skim  milk  was  treated  at  himdreds  of  creameries.  It  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  in  the  manipulation  of 
400,000,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  for  the  production  of  12,000,000 
poimds  of  casein,  the  process  will  be  carriea  out  at  some  200  cream- 
eries, scattered  all  over  the  coimtry  from  Maine  to  California.  The 
creameries  get  their  milk  from  the  farmers,  the.number  of  farmers  per 
creamery  ranging  from  20  to  250.  On  the  basis  of  100  farmers  deliv- 
ering their  muK  to  each  creamery,  there  would  be,  in  the  production  of 
12,000,000  pounds  of  casein  per  annum,  some  20,000  small  farmers 
involved,  fey  virtue  of  the  ability  of  the  creamery  to  utilize  sKm 
milk  for  the  manufacture  of  casein,  the  farmers  receive  a  higher  price 
for  their  milk  than  if  the  skim  milk  were  thrown  away  or  used  for 
feeding  purposes. 
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The  domestic  casein  industry  was  first  menaced  by  Argentine 
casein  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  European  market  was  then  sup- 
phed  with  casern  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United 
States.  Before  the  close  of  1905  such  was  the  volume  of  low-priced 
Argentine  casein  shipped  into  Europe  that  the  American  proaucers 
were  driven  from  that  territory,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to 
regain  it. 

After  driving  the  American  producers  out  of  Europe,  the  Argentine 
manufacturers  offered  their  product  in  this  country.  In  1905  the 
price  of  casein  was  8  cents  per  pound.  It  had  stood  at  that  fiigure  for 
six  years.  In  1906,  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Argentine  casein, 
the  price  here  was  reduced  to  7  cents  per  pound.  The  following  year 
found  the  Argentine  casein  pressing  the  domestic  product  harder  than 
ever,  with  the  result  that  casein  was  offered  in  this  country  at  6^  cents 
per  pound.  The  only  way  in  which  domestic  producers  could  meet 
the  Argentine  price  was  to  offer  the  creameries  less  for  their  casein 
than  they  had  previously  been  paying. 

WITHOUT  A  DUTY  ON  CASEIN  THE  FARMER  WILL  GET  LESS  FOR  HIS  MILK. 

Is  not  this  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  determining  factor, 
indicating  the  necessity  of  a  duty  on  casein?  To  compete  with 
Argentine  casein,  entered  free  of  dutv,  the  manufacturer  here  will  be 
obuged  to  reduce  the  price  he  pays  the  creameries  for  casein,  and  the 
creameries  in  turn  will  reduce  the  price  they  pay  the  farmers  for  their 
milk. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Thete  is  a  limit  to  the  price  of  casein  below 
which  the  creameries  will  not  manufacture  it.  When  this  point  is 
reached  the  creamery  will  throw  away  the  skim  milk  or  return  it  to 
the  farmers.  Hence,  if  the  casein  industry  is  to  be  preserved,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  protected  by  a  dutjr  sufficiently  large  to 
overcome  the  difference  between  the  price  of  skim  milk  and  labor  in 
the  United  States  compared  with  tnose  factors  in  the  Argentine 
Repubhc. 

CASEIN   IS   THE   ONLY   PRODUCT  OF  THE  DAIRY   NOT   PROTECTED. 

We  have  heretofore  filed  with  your  committee  a  copy  of  the  gov- 
ernment brief  in  the  suit  of  The  United  States  v.  Brownell  and  invite 
your  attention  to  pages  29  to  32  of  said  brief,  covering  the  tariff 
history  of  this  country^  so  far  as  it  relates  to  lactarene.  We  are 
satisfied  that  after  readmg  same  the  opinion  of  your  committee  will 
be  unanimous  that  had  casein  been  a  commercial  quantity  when  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  was  adopted,  Congress  would  have  taken  lactarene 
from  the  free  list  and  made  casein  dutiable  in  its  stead. 

Particularly,  we  mention  the  fact  stated  in  that  brief  that^  with 
one  exception,  milk  and  milk  products  are  dutiable  in  the  tanff  act 
of  1897,  as  follows: 

Butter  at  $0.06  per  pound,  under  paragraph  236. 

Milk  (fresh)  at  $0.02  per  gallon,  under  paragraph  238. 

Milk  (preserved  or  condensed  or  steriKzed)  at  $0.02  per  pound,  under 
paragraph  239. 
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Milk  sugar  at  $0.05  per  pound,  under  paragraph  239. 

Cheese  at  $0.06  per  pound,  under  paragrapn  237. 

It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  Congress  to  protect  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  this  country.  That  casein  was  left  out  of  tne  act 
of  1897  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  commercial  entity  at 
that  time.  But  if  that  omission  was  made  in  1897,  is  it  not  now 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  good  that  omission  by  treating  casein 
the  same  as  other  products  of  tne  dairies) 

REQtnBST   RENEWED   FOB  DUTY  ON   CASEIN. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  ask  your  committee  if  it  be  fair  to  accede 
to  the  claims  of  the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers,  with  a 
capital  probably  in  excess  of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  with  an 
inaustry  which  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  2  J  cents  per  poimd  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  casein  be  entered  free,  at  the  expense 
of  destroying  this  casein  industry,  which  has  been  built  up  so  labori- 
ously over  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  and  which  benefits  more  than 
20,000  farmers?  We  do  not  beheve  that  your  committee  will  accede 
to  that  request.  , 

On  the  contrary,  we  beheve  that  a  consideration  of  the  facts  will 
make  jrour  committee  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that  for  the 

Srotection  and  furtherance  of  the  casein  industry  of  this  country  a 
uty  on  importations  of  casein  is  a  necessity.  We  respectfully  ask 
that  this  industry  be  protected  by  taking  lactarene,  paragraph  594, 
oflf  of  the  free  list  and  making  it  and  casein  dutiable  as  follows: 

Casein  or  lactarene,  unground,  2  J  cents  per  pound. 

Casein  or  lactarene,  ground,v  2  J  cents  per  pound. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  reasons,  advanced  by  our  com- 
pany, why  a  duty  should  be  placecT on  importations  of  foreign  casein 
and  why  lactarene  should  be  taken  from  the  free  list,  we  desire  to 
reply  to  certain  statements  of  Mr.  Burdette. 

OXm   COMPANY   HAS   NO   MONOPOLy   OF   THE   CASEIN   BUSINESS. 

One  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burdette  is  that  our  company  has  a 
practical  monopoly  in  furnishing  casein  in  this  country.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  There  are  some  19  manufacturers 
of  casein,  creameries,  or  dealers  in  casein  at  this  time  engaged  in  active 
competition  with  our  company.  All  of  these,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  either  actively  engaged  in  the  nianufacture  of  domestic 
casein  or  handle  the  product  of  domestic  creameries. 

MB.  BURDETTE's  unfair  METHOD. 

We  should  like  it  noted  here  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Burdette 
adopted  an  unfair  method  of  bringing  the  claims  of  his  clients  before 
your  committee.  Again  and  agam  he  referred  to  our  company  as  a 
monopoly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  but  two  factones  of  our 
own.  Like  others,  we  buy  the  product  of  creameries  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States.     In  each  of  these  creameries  is  a  little  equip- 


ment for  the  manufacture  of  casein.     The  creameries  buy  their 
from  the  farmers  and,  bv  reason  of  their  ability  to  manufacture  casern 
from  skim  milk,  are  able  to  pay  the  farmers  a  higher  price  for  their 
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milk.  Mr.  Burdette  knew  that  if  he  presented  this  aspect  of  the  case 
he  would  receive  scant  attention  from  your  committee.  He  therefore 
directed  his  attack  upon  our  company  and  hoped,  by  characterizing 
us  as  a  monopoly^  to  secure  more  favorable  consideration  for  the 
claims  of  his  constituents. 

Another  ground  on  which  Mr.  Burdette  asks  for  the  entry  of  casein 
free  of  duty  is  that  our  company  can  not  supply  the  imperative  de- 
mand of  the  paper  manufacturers  because  we  can  not  ourselves  get 
the  raw  material.  We  should  like  to  mention  in  this  connection  that 
from  the  beginning  of  our  organization,  in  1900,  to  the  close  of  1905, 
it  had  been  the  invariable  practice  of  our  company  to  accumulate 
large  quantities  of  casein  for  the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Our  stock 
at  times  ran  up  to  four  or  five  million  pounds,  and  in  all  the  contracts 
we  made  it  was  stipulated  that  our  company  should  furnish  the  full 
requirements  of  our  customers.  In  1905  the  Argentine  producers 
drove  us  out  of  Europe  and  menaced  us  here  with  their  product.  We 
had  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  product  from  8  cents  per  pound  to  7 
cents  per  pound,  and  later  to  6i  cents  per  pound  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Argentine  product.  At  6i  cents  there  was  practically 
no  profit  in  the  business. 

Isotwithstanding  that  we  had  accumulated  millions  of  pounds  of 
casein  for  the  benefit  of  the  paper  coaters,  and  had  always  furnished 
their  full  requirements,  the  paper  coaters  encouraged  the  Argentine 
producers  and  would  buy  of  us  only  if  we  "met  the  price.''  In  the 
absence  of  knowledge  to  what  point  the  Argentine  producers  would 
lower  the  price  of  their  product  our  company  felt  it  expedient  to 
curtail  production  and  reduce  our  stocks.  Other  manufacturers  were 
similarly  disposed.  If  therefore  the  paper  coaters  have  found  that 
their  penny-wise  poUcy  has  resulted  m  insufficient  stocks  of  casein 
being  neld  for  their  requirements,  they  have  no  one  but  themselves  to 
blame.  Had  they  been  willing  to  purchase  the  domestic  product  at 
a  fair  price,  the  domestic  manufacturers  could  have  furnished  their 
requirements  fully. 

WITH    THE    CASEIN    INDUSTRY    PROTECTED    A    SHORTAGE    WOULD    NOT 

ARISE. 

Mr.  Burdette  further  stated  that  the  domestic  suppl}^  of  casein  of 
this  country  "is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  paper 
manufacturers."  We  take  issue  with  Mr.  Burdette  in  this  statement. 
Last  year  we  supplied  our  own  trade  and  in  addition  sold  to  coating 
mills  not  amongst  our  regular  customers,  showing  that  production 
equaled  consumption. 

Mr.  Burdette  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  increasing  large  quantity 
he  thought  his  cHents  will  consume  during  the  present  year.  This 
extrja  large  consumption  was  only  foreseen  since  the  November  elec- 
tions. If  the  elections  had  turned  out  differently,  or  if  the  country 
had  entered  on  a  period  of  industrial  stagnation,  the  surface-coated 

Eaper  manufacturers  would  not  have  bought  from  this  companv^  nor 
•om  anyone,  one  pound  more  of  casein  than  they  had  use  for.  Under 
those  circumstances,  no  manufacturer  of  casein  felt  any  incentive  to 
accumulate  a  large  stock  of  this  commodity.  If  there  be  a  shortage, 
the  policy  of  the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers,  as  shown  by 
their  attitude  toward  our  company,  wiU  readily  account  for  it.  )q1c 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  need  not  be  other  than  a  temporary 
shortage  of  casein  in  this  countrf.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
development  of  the  industry.  If  Congress  will  accord  the  measure  of 
protection  that  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  skim 
milk  and  labor  in  this  country  as  compared  with  those  factors  in  the 
Argentine  RepubUc,  new  creameries  will  be  eauipped  with  casein 
machinery  and  the  product  of  this  country  will  oe  largely  increased. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Government  would  nave  the  revenue. 

AN  IMPORT  DUTY  WILL  NOT  BB  A  BAB  TO  IMPORTATIONS. 

Mr.  Burdette  stated  that  the  importations  of  casein  had  practically 
ceased,  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  was  the  imposition  of  the  then 
duty  (20  per  cent  ad  valorem).  Such  a  statement  could  only  be  made 
through  ignorance.  We  have  already  stated  that  casein  can  be  made 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  at  a  cost  of  about  $0.0347  perpoimd.  Mr. 
Burdette^  statement  that  the  collection  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on 
casein  which  can  be  produced  for  3}  cents  per  pound  in  the  Argentine 
RepubUc^  will  preclude  its  importation  mto  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  casein  selling  at  8  cents  per  pound,  is  imworthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  Burdette  stated  that  he  thought  his  clients  should  be  able  to. 
buy  their  casein  at  *'not  over  6 J  cents  a  pound,''  and  counsel  for  cer- 
tain importers,  who  also  addressed  your  committee,  stated  that  his 
cUents  were  not  taking  chances  on  bringing  casein  in  with  a  duty 
added  and  make  a  profit  at  6}  cents  a  poimd,  because  they  were  afraid 
that  the  Casein  Company  of  America  might  cut  under  their  price." 
As  these  parties  represent  the  largest  producers  of  casein  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  surface-coated  paper 
manufacturers  have  had  negotiations  with  those  handling  the  Argen- 
tine casein  and  are  in  a  position  to  buy  the  Argentine  product  at  a 
lower  price  than  our  company  or  other  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  sell  it.  If.  as  stated  by  counsel  for  the  importers, 
the  foreign  producer  can  sell  nis  product,  with  the  duty  added,  ana 
make  a  profit  at  6^  cents  per  poimd,  a  duty  on  casein  will  not  be  a  bar 
to  importations. 

THE  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTUBER  CAN   NOT  MAKE   CASEIN  AT  6J   CENTS 
A   POUND   EXCEPT  AT  A   LOSS. 

So  far  as  the  ability  of  our  company  to  sell  casein  at  6  J  cents  a 

Koimd  is  concerned,  we  state  emphatically  that,  notwithstanding 
[r.  Burdette's  representations,  we  can  not  furnish  this  commodity  at 
that  price.  If  such  stocks  of  casein  as  we  sold  last  year  had  been 
marketed  at  6^  cents  a  poimd,  our  company  would  have  sustained  a 
loss  throughout  the  entire  year. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  memorandum  we  have  informed  you  that 
last  year  the  actual  cost  of  domestic  casein,  New  York,  was  $0.0615 
per  pound. 

Not  much  thought  need  be  wasted  on  whether  we  have  the  ability 
to  sell  the  product  at  6J  cents  per  pound,  from  which  inust  be  de- 
ducted commissions  and  discounts,  general  expenses,  depreciation 
of  plants,  etc. 

The  business  is  not  what  might  be  called  profitable.  It  is  doubtful 
if  we  have  made,  for  the  entire  period  since  the  organization  of  our 
company  to  the  present  time,  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  our  investment. 
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WE  HAVE  IMPOSED  NO  UNUSUAL  OONBITIONS  ON  THE  TBADE. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Burdette's  statement;  that  our  company  has  hereto- 
fore required  the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers- to  contract  that 
they  wul  not  buy  their  casein  supplies  from  any  one  else,  is  concerned, 
that  statement  is  untrue  with  respect  to  every  contract  where  we 
have  not  agreed  to  supply  the  maximum  recjuirements  of  the  coaters. 
If  we*  agree  to  furnish  their  maximum  requirements,  it  is  proper  that 
they  should  bujr  their  requirements  from  us.  Beginning  1907,  it  has 
been  our  practice  to  supply  a  stipulated  quantity,  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts.  The  minimum  we  oblige  the  coater  to  take,  the 
maximum  we  agree,  to  deUver.  The  coater  is  privileged  to  buy,  out- 
side, any  amoimt  in  excess  of  that  which  our  company  is  unable  to 
deliver — and  from  whomsoever  he  may  wish. 

CASEIN,   ENTERED  FREE,  WILL  ONLY  BENEFIT  THE  PAPER  COATER  AT 
THE   EXPENSE   OF  THE   DAIRY  INTEREST. 

Mr.  Burdette  stated  that  if  the  three  surface-coated  paper  com- 

Eanies  which  he  represented  could  buy  their  casein  from  abroad  and 
ring  it  into  this  country,  free  of  duty,  those  three  mills  would  make 
a  saving  of  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year.  We  do  not  notice  in  Mr.  Bur- 
dette's remarks  that  he  explained  the  details  of  this  saving.  He 
did  not,  for  instance,  tell  your  conmiittee  that  the  coating  is  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  surface-coated  paper  and  that 
there  is  only  about  15  per  cent  of  casein  in  the  coating,  and  that 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  casein  from  8  cents  to  6^  cents  per  pound 
would  only  make  a  difference  of  about  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  in  tne  cost  of  the  coated  paper.  This  amount  is  so  insignificant 
that  the  consumer  would  certainly  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
surface-H^oated  paper  manufacturers  womd  reahze  this  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  agricultural  and  dairy  interests  of  this  country. 
V  ery  respectfully. 

The  Casein  Manufacturing  Co., 
Maurice  Barnett, 

AssistarU  Secretary, 

SAGO  AND  TAPIOCA. 

{ParagraphB  652  and  677.]  * 

E.  B.  WAIDEH,  SEW  TOEK,  ASKS  FOE  THE  SAME  DTTTT  OV  SAGO 
FLOUE  TEAT  IS  PITT  OE  OTHEE  FOEHS  OF  STAECH. 

New  York  Cttt,  March  i,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  to  impose  the 
same  duty  on  sago  flour  and  other  forms  of  starch  that  is  miposed 
upon  starch. 

Para^aph  285  of  the  present  law  failed  of  its  purpose,  which  was 
to  provide  for  all  starches,  regardless  of  their  origin.  The  provision 
for  *'  all  preparations  fit  for  use  as  starch"  turned  out  to  be  restrictive, 
as  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  ''fit  for  use  as  starch" 
mieaat  fit  for  lauiulry  purposes  (Chew  Hing  Lung  v.  United  States, 
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176  U.  S.y  156),  and  that  tapioca  flour,  although  used  to  some  extent 
by  the  Chinese  for  laundry  purposes,  was  not  covered  by  the  para- 
graph, because  it  was  principally  used  by  cotton-cloth  manufacturers, 
calico  printers,  carpet  manufacturers,  bookbinders,  paper  makers, 
and  for  various  otner  uses  which  were  not  regarded  as  ''starch 
purposes." 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  when  starch  is  spoken  of  it 
refers  to  starch  as  used  tor  laundry  purposes,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  this  country  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of 
starch  produced  is  used  for  laundry  purposes,  and  the  remaining 
80  per  cent  is  used  for  sizing,  filling,  and  other  purposes  by  cotton- 
clotn  manufacturers,  carpet  manufacturers,  bookbinders,  paper 
makers,  calico  printers,  ana  others. 

A  provision  for  an  article  depending  on  its  use  always  opens  the 
door  to  Utigation,  and  should  oe  avoided  if  possible,  and  wnere  the 

E revision  is  "fit  for''  a  specific  use,  there  is  still  more  uncertainty. 
Q  the  provision  for  starch  there  is  no  necessity  of  referring  to  the  use, 
as  starch  can  be  readily  recognized,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  by 
microscopical  examination. 

Another  defect  in  paragraph  285  of  the  present  law^is  that  its 
phraseology  is  so  broad  that  it  has  lost  the  specificness  which  should 
make  it  control  over  other  provisions. 

The  following  paragraph  is  suggested  as  a  substitute: 

Starch,  from  whatever  suhstance  produced  and  by  whatever  name  known,  inclndhig 
■ago  flour,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

The  clause  '*by  whatever  name  known"  is  to  make  the  provision 
apply  to  starches  which  may  be  commercially  known  bv  special 
names.  It  is  considered  important  to  mention  sago  flour  by  name, 
because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  litigation  and  has  been  hela  free  or 
duty  as  ^'sago,  crude."  Unless  Congress  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  to 
be  changed,  the  courts  will  continue  the  interpretation  under  the 
new  act. 

When  the  present  tariff  act  was  being  discussed  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  1897  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  starch  manu- 
facturers that  under  the  provisions  ot  the  tariff  act  of  1894  for  ^'sago, 
crude  and  sago  flour"  in  the  free  list  large  importations  of  sa^o  flour 
were  made  and  that  it  was  used  in  competition  with  com  ana  potato 
starch  by  the  mill  owners  who  use  it  in  sizing  yams  and  cloth.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  asked  by  the  starch  manufacturers 
to  omit  the  words  '*sago  flour"  in  the  act  of  1897  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  imported  free  of  duty  and  so  that  it  would  have  to  pay 
duty  as  starch.  The  committee  acted  upon  the  starch  manufactur- 
ers' suggestion  and  omitted  the  words  '*sago  flour"  from  the  act  of 
1897.  Although  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  niunber  of  years 
made  sago  flour  pay  duty  as  starch,  yet  a  lower  comt  held  it  not  to 
be  a  starch  and  that  it  should  be  free  as  crude  sa^o^  and  it  has  been 
coming  in  free  of  duty  ever  since.  This  court  decision  was  made  on 
the  ground  that  sago  flour  was  the  crudest  form  of  sago  imported  at 
that  time,  and  that  if  it  was  not  included  in  the  words  *'sago  crude," 
then  tfiere  would  be  nothing  for  those  words  to  apply  to  and  they 
would  have  no  effect  at  all  in  the  tariff  act.  (See  U.  S.  v.  littleiohn, 
119  Fed.  Rep.,  483.)  At  the  time  this  decision  was  made  but  little 
sago  flour  had  been  coming  into  the  coimtry,  because  it  had  to  pay 
a  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  as  starch,  but  since  it  has  been  made  tree 
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it  has  been  imported  in  very  large  quantities,  because  it  can  be  laid 
down  in  New  York  at  a  lower  nrice  than  domestic  com  or  potato 
starch  and  it  has  been  impossible  in  consequence  for  the  corn  and 
potato  starch  manufacturers  here  to  sell  their  domestic  product  in 
competition  with  it. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  starch  manufacturers  and  which  were 
accepted  by  your  committee  in  1897  (Tariff  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  December,  1896,  January,  1897,  p.  1032). 
and  on  which  the  words  "sago  flour  "  were  omitted  from  the  free  list  oi 
the  act  of  1897  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  then,  and  as  the  courts 
nullified  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  exact  a  duty  as  starch,  we 
ask  that  your  committee  in  the  new  act  by  the  lan^age  suggested 
above  maKe  it  certain  that  under  the  new  act  sago  flour  shomd  pay 
dutv  as  starch.  As  sago  flour  is  not  a  food  product  and  is  commer- 
cially a  different  article  from  the  food  product  pearl  sago,  there  can 
be  no  opposition  to  this  request  except  from  importers  and  cotton 
manufacturers.  As  the  cotton  manufacturers  are  already  protected 
by  an  elaborate  tariff  on  cotton  cloth,  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  panted  free  entry  of  sago  flour,  an  article  which  is  used  by 
them  to  displace  American  com  and  potato  starch. 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  starch  should  differ 
from  another  starch  in  duty.  Some  of  them  are  devoted  more  largely' 
to  special  uses,  but  this  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  price  or  habit 
than  anything  else.  As  a  general  rule  any  starch  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  any  other,  u,  however.  Congress  thinks  there  should 
be  any  discrimination  between  different  sorts  of  starches,  we  at  least 
ask  for  protection  against  sago  flour,  as  it  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  American-made  cornstarch,  and  is  so  much  cheaper  that 
now  when  it  comes  in  free  of  duty  it  undersells  both  potato  and  corn- 
starch made  here. 

Sago  flour  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient  is  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  a  pnce  lower  tnan  the  cost  of  making  cornstarch  in 
this  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  Treasury  Department  was 
applied  to  by  the  starch  manufacturers  in  the  last  year  to  bring  up  a 
new  case  before  the  courts  on  sago  flour  and  refused  to  do  so,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  as  a  new  tariff  act  would  shortly  be  enacted  the 
matter  could  be  better  brought  before  *  Congress  for  appropriate 
legislation. 

Respectfully,  yours,  E.  B.  Waldbn. 

BISCUITS  AND  BREAD. 

[Section  6.] 

THE  AXTSTIV  BISCUIT  COMPAlfT,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BECOMMEVDS 
A  HEW  CLASSIFICATIOlf  FOR  BBEADSTUFFS. 

Boston,  February  16, 1909. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasTiington,  D,  C, 
Deab  Snt:  As  per  a  partial  list  hereto  attached,  of  some  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  macninery,  that  we  have  imported  for  the  pur- 
Dose  of  reproducing  English  and  European  biscuits,  that  are  now 
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being  imported  into  this  country,  and  competing  for  the  American 
trade  on  this  class  of  ^oods  with  foreign  manufacturers,  we  wish  to 
submit  to  your  committee  the  following: 

We  find  that  on  account  of  paying  over  100  per  cent  more  for  labor 
to  manufacture  these  goods,  tnan  is  paid  for  skilled  labor  by  foreign 
manufacturers,  we  are  unable  to  compete  in  prices  for  the  trade,  and 
that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  does  not  give  us  the  protection 
we  should  have  in  iutroducinff  and  fostering  this  new  industry. 

We  now  have  in  our  employ  a  number  of  workmen  who  have 
applied  here  for  employment,  that  have  been  used  to  performing  the 
same  labor  on  the  same  machinery  in  Europe,  that  are  now  receiving 
wages  as  follows:  From  $12  to  $14  per  week, as  against  £1  8s.  (which 
equals  in  om:  money  $6.79)  per  week,  that  they  were  receiving  on 
the  other  side. 

The  wages  we  are  paying  for  labor  in  reproducing  these  foreign 
goods  are  the  same  that  we  are  paying  worlanen  on  our  American 
machiuery  and  ovens,  and  the  wages  that  we  are  paying  for  women 
and  ^Is  iQ  performing  part  of  this  work,  we  believe  we  are  perfectly 
safe  m  stating,  is  from  150  to  200  per  cent  more  than  the  same  labor 
is  paid  in  Europe. 

AU  we  ask  for  is  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  of  cost  of  production 
as  the  foreign  manufactmrers  that  are  competing  with  us  for  the 
American  trade.  It  naturally  will  occur  to  your  conMnittee  that  the 
^eat  difference  in  cost  of  production  is  in  wages  paid  working  people 
m  this  country  as  against  wages  paid  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

As  we  understana  it,  there  is  now  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  bread  and 
biscuits,  and  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  biscuits  that  are  shipped 
into  this  country  are  what  we  term  "sweet''  goods,  we  suggest  tnat 
the  present  duty  remain  as  it  is,  excepting  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent 
be  made  on  all  sweetened  biscuits,  or  in  other  words,  this  would  let 
the  duty  remain  as  it  now  is  on  what  we  term  "sponge''  or  "soda" 
crackers  or  biscuits,  which  contain  no  sugar,  and  a  50  per  cent  duty 
on  all  biscuits  that  contain  sugar. 

We  trust  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  our  stating  to  your  committee 
that  on  an  importation  of  the  woolen  felt  aprons  that  we  import  to 
use  on  the  imported  machinery  above  referred  to,  we  are  paying  a 
duty  on  these  felts  at  the  rate  of  44  cents  per  pound,  and  an  additional 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  making  a  total  duty  (to  say  nothing  regarding 
freight  and  entry  charges),  of  over  134  per  cent  on  the  foreign  invoice 
price  of  this  purchase. 

We  are  not  at  all  complaining  about  this  duty,  but  simply  to  remind 
your  committee  that  other  industries  seem  to  be  favored  with  protec- 
tion that  we  are  not  enjoying. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Austin  Biscurr  Company, 
J.  L.  Loose,  President. 

Exhibit  A. 

Cast  of  English  and  Scotch  biscuit  machinery  and  chain  ovens  imported  by  (he  Austin 
Biscuit  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Machinery $20,534.  72 

Duties 9,250.20 

Freights 87a  29 

Total • QigilijQd  bv  LjO^  30, 661.  21 
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WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

WABWICK  M.  HOXrOE,  WASHIirOTOV,  D.  C,  SUBMITS  MEHO- 
BIAL  OF  THE  VATIOVAL  WHOLESALE  UQXTOR  DEALERS'  ASSO- 
CIATIOH  RELATIVE  TO  BRAHDIES  AHD  WINES. 

701    HlBBS   BUTLDINO, 

WasKingUm,  D.  C,  January  16 f  1909. 
Hon.  Seeeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  a  memorial  in  connection  with 
the  tariff  on  imported  wines  and  other  liquors,  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of 
America  and  presented  on  behalf  of  that  committee  and  of  the  na- 
tional association. 

Respectfully,  Warwick  M.  Hough. 

The  importers  of  wines  and  spirits  do  not  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the 
present  duties  on  wines  or  brandies,  as  they  consider  the  present  rates 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  and  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  wines 
and  spirits  of  American  production.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is 
chiefly  to  refute  the  statements  and  ailments  tnat  were  made  before 
the  committee  on  November  12,  1908,  by  several  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  American  wine  industries. 

Taking  up  first  the  statements  made  by  the  representative  of  the 
Calif orma  wine  interests:  This  gentleman  stated  that  because  the 
reciprocity  treaties  now  in  operation  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries  do  not 
distinguisn  between  wines  having  different  strengths,  whether  con- 
taining more  or  less  than  14  per  cent  alcohol,  the  foreign  shippers 
send  to  this  country  wines  of  much  more  than  their  natural  strength, 
having  strengthened  them  by  putting  in  distilled  spirits.  These 
•goods  he  stated  are  imported  at  35  cents  per  gallon,  tne  reciprocity 
rate,  and  after  arrival  they  are  weakenea  to  suit  the  taste.  This 
statement  is  both  false  and  absurd.  In  the  first  place^  wines  of 
France,  Germany,  and  nearly  if  not  entirely  all  those  of  Italy  are 
naturally  Ikht  m  alcoholic  strength,  containing  from  8  to  12  per 
cent  alcohol  and  in  a  few  cases  possibly  even  13  per  cent,  and  are 
never  Ai|iped  over  here  at  greater  strengths. 

The  sweet  wines  shipped  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  France  contain  normally  from  16  to  20  per  cent, 
most  of  them  being  uniformly  of  18  per  cent,  and  they  are  never 
shipped  to  this  country  beyond  these  strengths.    This  fact  can  be 
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easily  proven  by  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  custom-house 
at  vanous  ports  of  the  United  States,  where  wines  are  weighed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  usual  customs  purposes.  It  is  therefore  not 
alone  not  a  fact  that  wines  are  shipped  to  this  coimtry^  at  strengths 
in  excess  of  those  which  are  normal,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  such  addition  of  alcohol  without  injuring  the  wine  itself.  To 
reduce  such  fortified  wine  afterwards  by  the  addition  of  water  or 
anything  else  would  make  it  thin,  unpalatable,  and  unfit  for  use. 
The  alcohol  contained  in  wine  is  not  its  cheaf  feature,  but  is  merely 
an'incident  in  its  structure.  The  principal  characteristic  of  a  wine 
is  the  flavor  of  the  grape  with  the  aroma  which  is  developed  by  care- 
ful maturing,  and  these  two  Qualities  might  be  expressed  as  repre- 
senting vinosity.  The  alcohol  contained  in  wine  is  merely  one  of 
the  attendant  mgredients,  its  function  beins  chiefly  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation of  the  wine  itself,  and  it  is  of  as  little  consequence  other- 
wise as  is  the  color  of  the  wine.  It  would  be  no  more  absurd  to 
import  a  wine  to  which  concentrated  coloring  matter  had  been  added 
with  the  purpose  of  reducing  that  color  after  arrival  than  to  add 
alcohol  with  the  purpose  of  weakening  it  after  arrival.  It  is  true 
that  some  wines  are  sKghtly  fortified  before  shipment;  but  this 
applies  principally  to  the  sweet  wines  and  is  practiced  in  connection 
with  these  wines  whenever  they  are  shipped  out  of  the  coxmtry  of 
origin,  for  the  reason  that  the  natural  sugar  contained  in  the  wines 
would  cause  a  refermentation,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  ship  them  unless 
they  are  slightly  fortified.  Such  wines  have  a  small  percentage  of 
alcohol  adoed  to  them  whenever  they  are  intended  for  export, 
whether  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  country,  and,  inaeed, 
in  many  cases  they  are  similarly  fortified  when  intended  and  sold 
for  home  consumption.  This  is  done  as  a  matter  of  protection  to 
the  wine  itself,  and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  tariff,  and  in  no  event  is  the  wine  fortified  to  an 
extent  which  will  make  its  alcoholic  strength  as  hi^h  as  24  per  cent. 

The  gentleman  further  stated  that  the  California  mdustry  is  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  tax  on  imported  bottles  containing  wine,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  when  empty  bottles  are  imported  a  tariff  nas 
to  be  paid  on  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  duty  is  being  paid  on  iJ^e 
bottles  which  contain  wine  inaported  in  glass.  Wine  itself,  in  bulk, 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  is  subject  to  a  rate  of  36  cents  per  gallon. 
The  cases  of  12  bottles  or  24  half  bottles  contain  between  2.25  and 
2.4  gallons.  Taking  the  higher  figure,  the  duty  on  the  wine  itself 
contained  in  12  bottles  or  24  half  Dottles  amounts  to  84  cents;  but 
the  actual  duty  on  a  case  of  wine  is  $1.25,  leaving  a  difference  of  41 
cents  to  cover  the  duty  on  the  12  bottles.  If  the  same  bottles  were 
imported  empty  they  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  poimd, 
or  about  18  cents  per  dozen.  So  that  wine  imported  in  bottles  is 
already  under  a  penalty  as  against  wine  imported  in  bulk. 

It  was  further  intimated  that  the  reciprocity  duties  had  reduced 
the  cost  to  land  of  imported  wines  to  such  a  level  as  to  make  the 
competition  by  American  wines — and  particularly  California  wines — 
as  against  the  imported  ones  difficult,  and  that  the  outlet  JQr  wines 
of  .Mierican  production  is  thereby  restricted.  In  ans\^w  to  this 
we  would  point  out  that  when  the  earthquake  and  subsequent  fire 
occurred  in  San  Francisco  in  April,  1906,  a  part  of  the  wme  which 
was  being  stored  there  by  the  California  houses  was  destroyed.    The 
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total  quantity  thus  lost  was  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  California.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  prices  on  aU 
grades  of  California  wines  were  immediately  advanced,  in  some  cases 
very  considerably,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  stock  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  this  quantity,  and  some  nouses  had  to  have 
recourse  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  imported  wines  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  normal  demand  m  this  country.  This  fact  in  itself  proves  that 
the  present  production  of  American  wines  is  not  greater  than  the 
normal  demand,  and  that  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  through 
any  unexpected  cause,  such  as  the  San  Francisco  catastrophe,  creates 
a  shortage  in  stock  which  it  is  necessary  to  fill  by  importation  from 
other  countries.  This,  we  think,  fully  answers  tne  claim  made  that 
the  imported  wines  interfere  with  or  make  in  any  way  difiicult  the 
sale  of  American  wines. 

As  to  the  gentleman's  assertion  that  something  should  be  done 
toward  correcting  the  injustice  of  the  present  labeling  regulations  under 
the  pure-food  law,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  regulations  are  being  more 
stringently  enforced  with  respect  to  imported  wines  than  they  are 
in  the  case  of  American  wines,  principally  for  the  reason  that  imported 
wines  come,  at  the  time  of  their  importation,  under  the  direct  and 
immediate  supervision  of  the  piure-food  laboratories  established  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  every  port  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  domestic  wines  are  shipped  from  State  to  State  and  even 
though  mislabeled  are  not  interfered  with  unless  some  federal  pure- 
food  officer  happens  to  become  aware  of  a  clear  case  of  misrepre- 
sentation. We  nave  yet  to  hear  of  a  case  of  California  wine  which 
has  been  held  up  even  for  examination,  whereas  every  shipment  of 
imported  wine  is  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  and  compelled  to  con- 
form to  the  most  technical  requirements  of  the  pure-food  law. 

Respecting  the  testimony  of  the  secretary  or  the  American  Wine 
Producers'  Association,  tms  gentleman  stated  that  the  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  champagne  coming  from  France  from  $8  to  $6  has 
simply  given  $2  additional  profit  to  the  importer  without  in  any 
way  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  This  is  only  partially  true. 
The  retail  dealer  has  not  reduced  his  price;  the  wholesaler,  however, 
has  reduced  it,  in  nearly  every  case  for  the  full  amount  of  the  saving 
in  duty,  and  the  retail  liquor  dealer  who  sells  the  wine  by  the  bottle 
not  to  DC  consiuned  on  the  premises,  has  reduced  his  price  by  the 
full  amoimt  of  the  saving  in  duty.  It  can  be  readily  proven  that 
the  selling  prices  of  any  retail  merchants  who  sell  champagne  by 
the  bottle  other  than  for  consumption  on  the  premises  are  selling 
their  wines  to-day  at  $2  a  case  less  than  they  did  previous  to  the 
reduction  in  duty,  except  in  respect  to  one  or  two  wines,  the  original 
cost  of  which  in  France  has  been  advanced  in  the  meantime. 

In  conclusion,  si^ht  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  duties  on  wines  and  spirits  coining  from  countries  with  which 
reciprocity  treaties  are  in  effect  were  made  in  exchange  for  con- 
cessions tnat  were  allowed  by  these  countries  in  the  duties  which 
they  collect  on  goods  of  American  production  and  manufacture. 
Thus  the  duties  on  ijnerican  meats,  nresh  and  canned;  fruits,  fresh, 
dried,  and  canned;  hops;  lumber  and  manufactured  wooden  articles; 
manufactured  and  prepared  pork  meats,  lard  and  its  compounds, 
and  other  products  of  the  United  States,  have  been  reduced  very 
considerably  upon  their  importation  into  France  in  consideration 
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of  the  reduction  in  duty  on  wines  and  spirits  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  France.  A  withdrawal  of  these  reciprocity 
rates  by  the  United  States  would  disturb  the  existing  reciprocity 
treaties  and  immediately  result  in  a  withdrawal  of  the  preferential 
rates  that  are  now  being  given  to  American  products  upon  their 
importation  into  the  European  countries  in  question.  The  slight 
advantage  that  the  European  wines  and  brandies  are  given  upon 
their  importation  into  this  country  is  outweighed  many  times  by  the 
advantages  under  the  reciprocal  arrangement  which  American  goods 
enjoy.  If  these  slight  advantages  were  now  to  be  withdrawn  by  the 
United  States^  it  would  prove  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  indus- 
tries whose  goods  would  be  affected.  The  reciprocity  treaties  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland^  and  Holland  are  all 
similarly  based  upon  a  reduction  of  the  duty  by  these  respective 
countries  upon  the  American  raw  and  manufactured  articles  imported 
into  these  countries,  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  preferential  rates 

giaranteed  under  the  reciprocity  treaties  to  wines  and  spirits  coming 
om  these  countries  will  per  se  result  in  a  simultaneous  withdrawn 
of  the  preferential  rates  given  to  American  goods  upon  their  entrance 
into  the  respective  European  countries.  The  loss  to  the  American 
grower,  manufacturer,  and  exporter  would  many  times  exceed  the 
value  of  the  protection  that  would  be  given  to  the  American  wine 
producer  if  the  reciprocity  treaties  were  withdrawn. 

Ibviko  K.  Taylor, 
Chairman  special  committee  of  the  National  Wholesaie 

Liquor  Dealers'  AasocuUion  ofAvnerica* 


WINES. 

[Paiagraphs  295  and  296.] 

BSIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  HEBBT  E.  GOUBD,  PBESIDEITT  OF  THE 
FRENCH  CHAMBEE  OF  COHKEBCE  OFHEW  TOEK,  OS  BEHALF 
OF  THE  IMPOETEES  OF  FEEHCH  WDTES. 

32  Broabway, 
New  YorJc  (My,  February  X7, 1909. 
CioioinTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z).  G. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  statement  made  before  it  by  Lee  J.  Vance,  secretary  of  tlxe 
American  Wine  Growers'  Association,  which  we  read  in  tanflF  hear- 
ings of  Thursday,  November  12,  1908.    It  is  worded  as  follows: 

I  have  h«ro  the  last  number  of  the  Feuille  Vinicole  de  la  Gironde,  of  October  29, 
the  wine  paper  published  at  Bordeaux,  and  which  we  receive  in  exchange  at  our 
office.  The  quotations  for  wines  at  Montpellier  and  at  Bezieis  are  as  follows:  The  «de 
of  1,500  hectoliteiB  from  the  sellers,  i)artiy,  at  9  francs  50  centimes  a  hectoliter.  At 
Bezien  the  sale  of  different  lots  of  wine,  ranging  from  5,000  to  13,000  hectoliters,  at 
9  francs.  25  centimes  a  hectoliter  to  10  francs  per  nectolitw. 

I  would  say  that  a  hectoliter  is  26)  sallons.  I  would  say  also  that  the  franc  is 
about  20  cents  of  our  money,  and  therefore  the  prices  would  range  from  $1.80  to  $2 
per  hectoliter,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  8  or  9  cents  pjer  gallon. 

Those  are  facts,  and  I  believe  that  a  pound  of  fact,  as  in  the  old  saying,  is  worth  a 
ton  of  theory.  Those  are  the  facts  as  to  the  wine  prices  from  there,  and  toere  should 
not  be  much  dispute  about  it.  And  that  is  verv  low;  so  cheap  th^it  we  could  not 
possibly,  with  our  conditions  here — the  prices  of  Land,  the  labor,  the  price  of  turning 
out  the  wine — undertake  to  compete  with  any  such  condition,  such  as  the  production  <» 
wines  at  8  and  10  cents  per  gallon. 
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In  rebuttal  to  this  testimony  we  beg  to  state  that  we  have  receiyed 
a  copy  of  the  Feuille  Vinicole  de  la  Gironde  of  December  31,  which  we 
anne^  and  wherein  we  find  the  following  article: 

We  are  informed  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  American  OongresB, 
which  is  holding  an  inquiry  in  view  of  the  remodeling  of  the  United  States  tariff,  has 
been  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  a  note  publisned  in  our  issue  of  October  29, 
under  the  title  "  Echos  des  Vignobles  et  March^."  The  representatives  of  the  Amer* 
ican  vineyards  would  seem  to  have  argued  from  the  fact  that  wines  from  Montpellier 
and  Beziers  were  sold  at  9.50  francs  and  10.50  francs  per  hectoliter,  that  French  wines, 
by  their  low  prices,  competed  with  American  wines. 

We  are  hi^nly  flattered  to  see  the  information  given  by  the  Feuille  Vinicole  de  la 
Gironde  used,  but  we  would  not  like  them  to  be  misinterpreted,  the  figures  given 
applying  only  in  &ct  to  the  southern  wines  intended  for  local  consumption,  which 
wines,  on  account  of  their  nature,  could  not  be  practically  exported. 

The  great  wines  of  France,  Burgundy,  and  Bordeaux  are  Uioee  tiiat  are  exported 
to  the  United  States,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  value  of  the  soil  in  the  Gironde 
and  in  Burgundy,  and  the  necessary  expenses  to  cultivate  the  same  in  order  to  produce 
these  choice  wines,  are  too  high  to  allow  of  their  sale  at  any  such  figure  by  &r  as  those 
which  we  have  quoted  for  southern  wines. 

We  will  add  that  we  have  consulted  on  the  same  subject  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  Montpellier  and  Beziers,  and  their  replies  tend 
absolutely  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  they  state  most  emphatically 
that  the  prices  quoted  in  the  above-named  paper  apply  only  to  wines 
of  very  low  alcoholic  strength,  sold  as  soon  as  they  are  made  in  the 
locality  where  they  are  produced,  and  absolutely  unfit  for  transpor- 
tation, as  you  will  see  by  the  following  quotations: 

(Letter  of  the  Chamber  of  Commeroe  of  MontpelUcr.] 

MoNTPELLiEB,  December  JO,  1908. 
It  is  unfortunatelv  true  that  on  account  of  the  crisiB  that  our  vineyards  have  gone 
through  since  already  too  long  a  time,  and  of  which  we  hope  to  see  the  end  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  wines  of  the  soutnem  part  of  France,  called  *' lowland"  wines,  have  been 
sold  at  9.25  francs  to  10  francs  per  hectoliter,  but  those  wines  are  only  made  tor  and  used 
by  the  local  consumer  as  they -are,  and  therefore  at  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been 
sold  these  wines  could  never  be  exported.  You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  for  export 
it  is  necessary  to  have  wines  of  a  hign  alcoholic  d^ee,  and  consequently  also  of  a  higher 
price. 

[Letter  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bezlezs.] 

Beziebs,  December  10, 1908. 
We  wish  to  state,  in  due  justice  to  the  truth,  that  the  prides  of  9  francs  to  10  francs 
per  hectoliter,  at  which  certain  qualities  of  wines  have  been  sold  in  our  district,  only 
apply  to  sales  made  by  the  wine  grower  himself  for  very  ordinary  wines,  which  are 
ontv  used  for  the  consumption  in  the  country,  and  especiallv  for  local  consumption. 
Nobody  in  our  chamber  of  commerce  has  ever  heard  of  sucn  wines  being  exported, 
no  more  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  foreign  country. 

These  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  our  counsel.  We  trust,  gen- 
tlemen, that  you  will  recognize  the  justice  of  our  contention  when  we 
ask  you  to  not  take  into  consideration  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vance, 
the  absurdity  of  which  hardly  needs  to  be  demonstrated,  as  his  con- 
clusion would  rest  on  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  any  wines  are  sold  in 
France  at  9  francs  and  10  francs  per  hectoliter,  tnerefore  aJl  French 
wines  should  be  worth  the  same  price,  which  conclusions  the  connois- 
seurs would  like  possibly  to  see  put  into  practice  for  their  benefit,  but 
anybody  who  knows  anything  aubout  the  price  of  French  wine  in  gen- 
eral will  readily  agree  that  they  are  radically  false  and  absolutely 
contradicted  by  the  facts. 

We  remain,  dear  sirs,  very  sincerely. 

The  French  Chamber  of  C!ommeroe  op  New  York,  ^ 

Henry  E.  Gourd,  Presidents 
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8UPPIEHEVTAL  STATEMElfT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  ITAIIAH 
CHAMBEB  OF  COIOIEBCE,  BfEW  TOBK,  BELATIVE  TO  PES- 
GEHTAOE  OF  ALCOHOL  DT  ITALIAH  WIVES. 

203  Broadway, 
Nev)  York,  March  «,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
^  Gentlemen:  In  a  supplementary  memorial  of  this  chamber  rela- 
tive to  duties  on  wines  and  spirits  submitted  to  this  honorable  com- 
mittee under  date  of  December  10,  1908,  and  published  Wednesday, 
December  23,  1908,  this  chamber,  under  the  head  "Alcohofic 
strength  of  Italian  wines,"  stated  that  the  figures  relating  to  the 
quantities  of  Italian  wines,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  fiscal 
year  1907  above  and  below  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  viz, 
gallons  1,736,702  represented  as  containing  more  than  14  per  cent 
and  gallons  64,428  represented  as  containing  that  amount  or  less, 
contained  at  page  1020  of  the  official  statistics  relating  to  the  foreign 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1907,  were  incorrect,  because  not  based  upon  actual  verifica- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  said  wines,  in  too  great  contrast  with 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  six  previous  vears,  and  not  in  accord 
with  the  fact  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  wines  produced  in 
Italy  contain  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  nor  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  import  trade  in  this  country  as  brought  out  l^y  actual 
trade  experience. 

Since  the  California  wine  interests,  in  their  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected  with  the  present 
100  per  cent  tariff  protection,  have  based  one  of  their  arguments  for 
revision  of  the  present  duties  on  wine  on  such  incorrect  figures,  which 
are  apt  to  mislead  and  leave  this  honorable  committee  under  the 
wrong  impression,  that  the  largest  percentage  of  Italian  wines  im- 
ported into  this  coimtry  is  represented  by  wines  containing  more  than 
14  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  this  chamber  has  applied  to  the 
Royal  Italian  Embassy  in  Washington  for  information  regarding  the 
way  in  which  the  figures  relating  to  the  amounts  of  Italian  wines 
imported  respectively  above  and  below  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  are 
collated  by  tne  custom-houses,  and  has  called  the  attention  of  said 
embassy  to  the  prejudice  deriving  to  the  interests  of  the  import 
trade  from  the  incorrectness  of  the  figures  in  question,  which  afford 
an  opportunity  for  misleading  arguments  to  those  who  represent 
interests  opposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  into  the  United 
States. 

In  reply  thereto  the  Eoyal  Italian  Embassy  in  Washington  has 
communicated  to  this  chamber  that  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
Department  of  State  it  appears  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  wine 
imported  from  Italy  is  not  made  in  every  case,  because,  under  the 
agreement  between  this  country  and  Italy,  the  rate  of  duty  on  wines 
is  only  one,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  tne  appraiser  of  merchandise 
at  the  port  of  New  York  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  wine  imported 
from  Italy  contains  less  than  14  per  cent  or  alcohol. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  by  this  chamber  in  further 
evidence  of  its  statement  that  the  largest  percentage  of  Italian  wines 
imported  into  the  United  States  does  not  contain  more  than  14  per 
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cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  and  therefore  that  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  California  wine  interests,  on  the  strength  of  the  erroneous  fig- 
ures quoted  by  them  in  connection  with  this  matter,  are  misleading 
and  not  according  to  actual  facts. 

For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

LuiGi  SoHAN,  President. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 

[Paragraph  30].] 

THE  NATIONAL  WATEB  CO.,  NEW  FORK    CITT,  RECOMHEITDS 
AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  DUTT  ON  TABLE  WATERS. 

Flat  Iron  Buildiko, 

New  York,  January  SS,  1909. 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

CTiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Sm:  The  importance  of  the  mineral-water  industry  of  the  United 
States,  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  produced  and  sold  in  1906 
16,036,194  dozen  quarts,  and  in  1907, 17,353,606  dozen  quarts,  justifies 
a  consideration  of  the  present  tariff  conditions  affecting  that  industry, 
and  of  the  discrimination  made  against  it  by  some  foreign  tariff  on 
mineral  waters. 

The  National  Water  Company,  a  Wisconsin  corporation,  owning 
and  operating  the  White  Rock  Spring  and  bottling  establishment  at 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  is  an  American  enterprise,  offering  employment  to 
many  of  our  citizens,  and  its  officers  feel  that  in  sendmg  you  this  com- 
mumcation  they  are  voicing  not  only  their  views,  but  also  the  sen- 
timents of  the  many  owners  of  American  springs  whose  products  are 
put  upon  the  market. 

In  the  first  place,  the  importation  of  mineral  waters  in  France  is 
prohibited  unless  authority  to  import  the  same  is  first  dulv  obtained 
(see  note,  p.  26,  * 'Customs  tariff  of  France,"  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor),  In  the  official  explanatory  notes 
published  by  the  French  authorities,  1897,  volume  1,  page  375,  it  is 
stated  that  natural  foreign  mineral  waters  can  not  be  admitted  unless 
they  are  enumerated  among  those  of  which  the  importation  and  sale 
has  been  authorized  by  decree  of  the  minister  or  the  interior  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  French  law  and  on  condition  that  the  waters  are 
accompanied  bv  a  certificate  of  origin,  delivered  and  attested  bv  the 
authonties  at  the  place  of  production,  which  certificate  must  be  legal- 
ized by  the  French  consular  agent  at  that  place.  And  in  case  of  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters,  it  is  provided  that  the  good  quality  of  the  water 
shall  be  ascertained  by  the  official  chemists  rrom  samples  taken  from 
each  importation. 

This  country  imposes  no  such  onerous,  expensive,  or  prohibitory 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  mineral  waters. 

Assuming  that  the  American  exporter  has  gone  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  required  by  France,  he  is  then  comronted  by  the  next 
proposition,  that  he  must  ship  direct  to  France  or  else  be  obliged  to 
pay  an  additional  duty — a  surtax.  The  imposition  of  this  surtax 
compels  the  American  producer  to  ship  directly  to  France,  practically 
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to  Havre,  ixi  French  bottoms^  and  in  consequence  at  higher  rates  of 
freight  than  if  the  choice  ot  route  was  open,  whereas  the  Frraich 
importer  to  this  country  can  send  his  goods  here  from  any  Euro- 
pean port  that  he  desires,  taking  whatever  advantage  there  may 
DC  in  the  rates  from  the  various  ports  arising  from  competition 
and  the  varying  conditions  of  business.  As  an  instance  of  the  dis- 
advantage whicn  the  American  product  is  in  as  to  cost  in  the  matter 
of  transportation  as  against  foreigners,  the  rate  of  freight  from 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  the  location  of  the  springs  of  this  company  and 
other  large  bottlers,  to  New  York,  the  principal  place  of  shipment, 
is  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  whereas  these  goods  are  brought  m  from 
Antwerp,  Hambui^,  Bremen,  and  other  European  ports  to  New 
York  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  hundred. 

Statements  have  been  maae  to  jour  committee  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  disingenuous  and  certamly  misleading.  In  tne  letter  of 
the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company  to  j^ou,  dated  December  19,  1908, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  United  States 
duty  and  the  so-called  "minimum  '  French  duty  on  bottled  mineral 
waters,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  duty  which  France  applies 
to  our  waters  is  a  maximum  duty,  and  our  waters  are  otherwise  dis- 
criminated against,  as  we  shall  show. 

On  reference  to  the  official  "Tarif  des  Douanes  De  France"  three 
rates  of  duty  are  given,  a  general  or  "maximum"  tariflF,  a  "minimum" 
tariff,  and  an  admtional  ''special  entrepdt  surtax,"  exacted  in  addition 
on  products  not  of  European  origin,  when  they  are  imported  into 
France  via  a  foreign  country.  In  tne  list  of  countries  whose  products 
are  entitled  to  the  minimum  tariff,  given  at  page  97  of  the  puolication 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lalx>r  entitled  "Customs 
Tariff  of  France,"  the  United  States  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and 
the  compiler  truthfully  says,  page  14  and  footnote: 

Imports  from  the  United  States  are  subject  to  duties  under  the  maxlinuTn  tariff,  with 
a  few  exceptions. 

And  at  page  107  the  list  of  the  few  products  of  this  coimtry  entitled 
to  the  French  minimum  rate  does  not  include  mineral  waters  nor  the 
bottles  in  which  they  are  imported. 

The  French  tariff  on  our  mineral  waters  is,  therefore,  the  general  or 
maximum  tariff.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  importation  be  directly  from 
the  United  States  to  France:  but,  if  the  importation  to  France  be  by 
way  of  any  other  country,  tne  tariff  is  not  only  the  so-called  "maxi- 
mum," but,  in  addition,  tne  "surtax." 

The  French  maximum  or  general  tariff  on  mineral  waters  is  20 
francs  per  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds,  on  the  net  weight  of  the  water. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  duty  on  the  bottles  containing  the  water 
of  4.60  francs  per  100  kilos,  and,  of  course,  as  we  have  seen  aoove,  there 
is  in  addition  a  surtax  of  3.60  francs  if  the  waters  are  imported  by  way 
of  some  other  than  a  French  port.  These  rates  are  taken  from  the 
official  edition  of  the  French  tariff.  It  is  therefore  entirely  misleading 
to  make  any  comparisons  with  the  minimum  French  tariff  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  inapplicable  to  the  United  States  mineral  waters. 

It  is  also  misleading  to  figure  on  "splits"  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison—"splits"  is  not  the  size  most  dealt  in  in  the  mineral-water 
trade,  either  nere  or  abroad.  The  sizes  most  used  are  half  bottles,  and 
in  France  "splits"  are  a  rarity,  and,  therefore,  not  the  proper  basis 
of  calculation  for  comparison.  Mineral  watens  are  usually  shipped  in 
cases  containing  50  bottles  of  commercial  quarts  or  100  naif  Dottles. 
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A  case  of  60  bottles,  commercial  quarts,  will  be  dutiable  in 
France,  under  the  general  tariff,  as  follows: 

Dutj. 

GlaaB,  78  i)oiiiid8,  35.38  kiloe,  at  4.5  fr&nce  per  100  kilos  (1.59  fr&ncs) |0. 31 

Water,  79  pounds,  35.83  kilos,  at  20  francs  per  100  kilos  (7.167  francs) L  38 

L69 

or  40i  cents  per  dozen  quarts  (and  with  the  surtax  on  71.21  kilos, 
at  3.60  francs  per  100  kilos,  add  11  cents  more  per  dozen). 

A  case  of  100  half-bottles,  conunercial  pints,  would  be  taxed  as 
follows: 

Duty. 

Glass,  100  pounds,  45.36  kilos,  at  4.5  francs  per  100  kilos  (2.04  francs) $0. 39 

Water,  85  pounds,  38.56  kilos,  at  20  francs  per  100  kilos  (7.71  francs) 1. 49 

L88 

or  22.56  cents  per  dozen  pints  (and  with  the  surtax  on  83.92  kilos^  at 
3.60  francs  per  100  kilos,  add  7  cents  more  per  dozen). 

THB  UNITED  STATES  DX7TT. 

The  United  States  duty  on  imports  of  foreign  mineral  waters  con- 
tained in  Schedule  H  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  is  as  follows: 

301.  All  mineral  waters  and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all  aitifidal 
mineral  waters  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act,  in  green  or  colored  glass  bottles, 
containing  not  more  than  1  pmt,  20  cents  per  dozen  bottles.  If  containing  more  than 
1  pint  and  not  more  than  1  quart.  30  cents  per  dozen  bottles.  But  no  separate 
duty  sh^  be  assessed  upon  the  oottles.  If  imported  otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or 
colored  glass  bottles,  or  if  imported  in  such  bottles  containing  more  than  1  quart, 
24  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  addition  thereto  duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or 
other  covering  at  the  same  rates  that  would  be  chaiged  thereon  if  imported  empty  or 
separately. 

That  is  to  say  the  duty  on  a  case  of  50  quarts  (4^  dozen)  is  $1.25, 
as  against  $1.69  in  France;  and  on  a  case  of  100  pints  (8 J  dozen)  $1.66, 
as  against  $1.88  in  France,  and  more  if  the  surtax  be  paid.  But  the 
bottles  are  admitted  free. 

Now  what  would  be  the  effect  of  levying  a  duty  on  these  bottles? 

AS  TO  THE   BOTTLES. 

Before  a  fair  comparison  between  the  United  States  and  the  French 
duty  can  be  made  it  is  proper  that  we  should  ascertain  how  much 
is  tnus  conceded  to  the  miporter  of  foreign  waters  by  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  these  bottles  free  of  duty.  If  imported  into 
the  United  States  xmfilled  they  would  pay  (under  Schedme  B,  para- 
graph 99)  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  poimd  on  quarts  and  1^  cents  a  pound 
on  pints.  The  bottles  in  the  case  of  60  quarts  weigh  about  78  pounds 
ana  in  the  case  of  100  pints  100  pounds.  This  makes  78  cents  for 
every  case  of  50  quarts  and  $1.60  for  every  case  of  100  pints  imported 
into  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  18.72  cents  on  every  dozen 
quarts  and  18  cents  on  every  dozen  j)ints  which  our  Government 
loses  by  reason  of  the  short  and  costly  insertion  in  paragranh  301  of 
the  words  "no  separate  duty  shaU  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles."  ^ 

The  fact  that  the  bottles  are  admitted  free  is  a  well  recognized 
factor  in  the  cost  by  the  importer,  because  such  empty  bottles  are  in 
great  demand  in  tnis  coimtiy  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale  to  large 
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and  responsible  dealers  whose  business  it  is  to  gather  up  such  bottles 
and  who  pay*  for  them  15  cents  a  dozen  for  quarts  and  12  cents  a 
dozen  for  pints,  and  upward,  practically  the  total  amount  of  duty. 

OOMPABISON. 

Bearing  the  matter  of  the  bottles  in  mind,  the  comparison  of  the 
duty  womd  be  as  follows: 
In  the  case  of  50  qiuurtB  the  American  importer  would  have  to  pay  in  Fiance^ 

both  on  the  water  and  on  the  bottles,  a  total  of $L  S9 

Whereas  the  Frendi  importer  to  this  country  would  pay  us  a  duty,  on  the 

water  of H  26 

And  saves  on  bottles  a  duty  of 78 

.47 

Making  a  discrimination  or  difference  against  the  United  States  of. L  22 

Or  over  29  cents  per  dozen  quarts. 
In  the  case  of  100  pints  the  American  importer  would  have  to  pay  in  France, 

both  on  the  water  and  on  the  bottles,  a  total  of L  88 

Whereas  the  French  importer  to  this  country  would  pay  us  a  duty,  on  the 

water  of |1. 66 

And  saves  on  bottles  a  duty  of 1. 50 

.16 

Making  a  discrimination  or  difference  against  the  United  States  of L  72 

Or  over  20}  cents  per  dozen  pints. 

AN   INOBEASE   IN  BEYENXTB. 

Imposition  of  a  dntj  on  these  bottles  would  not  only  tend  to 
meet  the  French  discrimination  against  our  mineral  waters,  but  would 
increase  our  revenue  as  well. 

Some  idea  of  what  this  would  amount  to  in  the  case  of  mineral 
waters  can  be  had  by  looking  at  the  tables  of  our  imports  of  mer- 
chandise, compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

DoEen  quarts. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1906 1, 127, 008 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907 1, 156, 368 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1908 1, 179, 965 

Even  if  the  bottles  containing  this  water  had  all  been  quarts,  and 
the  duty  thereon  of  1  cent  a  pound  paid,  the  Government  would 
have  received  an  additional  revenue  therefrom  in  each  of  these  years 
of  over  $200,000;  but  of  course  a  large  quantity  came  in  pint  bottles, 
which  would  increase  the  amount. 

We  feel  called  upon  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions we  have  pointed  out  are  likely  to  be  further  accentuated,  to 
our  damage.  A  French  commission  is  now  preparing  a  revision  of 
the  French  tariff  to  be  presented  to  the  Frencn  legislature  for  its 
action,  and  this  commission  has  officially  ]>romulgated  schedules 
which  it  has  recommended  for  adoption,  copies  of  which  so  far  as 
completed  are  on  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
While  the  item  of  mineral  waters  and  bottles  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
we  are  informed  that  the  maximum  rate  has  been  increased  on  every 
item  in  the  schedules  thus  far  promulgated  on  products  therein 
included  which  are  exported  by  the  United  States.  Therefore,  in 
fixing  a  tariff  on  mineral  waters  imported  into  the  United  States,  if 
our  products  are  to  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  French,  the 
penning  revision  of  the  French  tariff  and  its  effect  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  allowance  made  therefor.  r^^^r^T^ 
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We  therefore  respectfully  suggest,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Government  would  be  increased  thereby,  either  that  the 
United  States  duty  on  mineral  waters  be  raised  to  48  cents  per  dozen 
for  quarts  and  38  cents  per  dozen  for  pints  or  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  rate  upon  the  water  a  duty  be  imposed  upon  the  bottles  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  paragraph  99  of  Schedule  B — ^namely,  1  cent  a 
poimd  for  quarts  and  1)  cents  a  pound  for  pints. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Wa^er  Company, 
■  By  Wm.  a.  Marburt,  President. 


LEE  J.  VANCE,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  PXJ6LISHEB  OF  THE  MnTERAL 
WAXES  HEWS,  ASKS  FOB  IKCBEASED  DUTT  ON  MINEBAL 
WATEBS  AS  A  HATTEB  OF  PBOTECTION. 

246  Broadway, 
Neu)  York,  February  1,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  bep  to  present  on  bebalf  of  the  American  mineral 
water  industry  an  additional  statement  to  the  one  made  before  your 
committee  on  November  12,  1908.     We  do  this  for  two  reasons: 

First,  to  set  the  record  straight,  and  again  to  correct  some  of  the 
loose  and  misleading  statements  contained  in  the  three  briefs  filed  by 
the  foreign  or  importing  mineral  water  trade  interests. 

Second,  to  show  to  the  committee  the  necessity  of  having  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  the  present  one  on  such  an  article  of  luxury  as  for- 
eign table  waters,  and  thereby  increase  the  revenue. 

In  answer  to  our  first  statement,  the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company 
has  filed  two  separate  briefs,  and  mx,  Henry  Melville,  attorney  for  the 
Apollinaris  Company  (Limited)  has  filed  another  brief. 

Therefore,  to  correct  certain  errors  and  to  lay  the  actual  facts  before 
the  committee,  the  following  is  submitted: 

The  brief  of  the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company  begins  by  stating  that 
prior  to  1879  foreign  waters  came  in  free  of  duty,  but  after  that,  from 
1879  to  1890,  there  was  imposed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  the  glass 
bottles. 

But  the  brief  of  the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company  shrewdly  omits 
to  mention  the  important  fact  that  prior  to  1879  the  United  States 
tariff  law  required  "artificial  water"  to  pay  duty,  while  natural 
water  was  allowed  to  come  in  free. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  prior  to  1879  the  importation,  sale, 
and  consumption  of  mineral  waters  in  the  United  States  were  rather 
limited.  The  business  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  framers  of 
the  old  tariff  law  did  not  calculate  on  a  lai^e  revenue  which  might 
be  collected  from  such  a  luxury  as  foreign  table  waters. 

That  such  waters  are  indeed  a  luxury  may  be  seen  from  the  high 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  to  the  public.  Thus,  at  all  of  the  leading 
restaurants,  cafes,  and  hotels  Apollinaris  water  is  listed  at  from  25 
to  40  cents  per  quart  bottle  and  at  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pint  In 
other  words,  a  bottle  of  Apollinaris  water  sells  for  as  much  as  or  more 
than  a  bottle  of  milk,  tea,  coffee,  or  even  a  bottle  of  table  wine^Qle 
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Now,  in  1879-80,  under  the  tariff  law  which  required  an  "arti- 
ficial water"  to  pay  duty  and  admitted  natural  water  free,  Apollinaris 
was  assessed  for  duty  by  the  appraiser  at  the  port  of  New  York  as  an 
"artificial  water." 

The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  concurred  with  the  appraiser. 
The  importers  paid  tne  duties  on  Apollinaris  as  an  ardficial  water 
under  protest,  and  the  Secretai^  of  the  Treasuiy  before  deciding  the 
matter  submitted  it  to  the  United  States  Attomey-Qeneral  for  his 
opinion. 

The  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Wayne  MacVeagh,  which  was  ren- 
dered July  26,  1881,  is  interesting,  as  it  practically  answers  the  brief 
filed  December  2,  1908,  or  over  twenty-seven  years  later,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Melville,  the  attorney  for  the  Apollinaris  Company. 

The  Attorney-General  in  his  legal  opinion  sent  to  tne  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  said,  among  other  tnings: 

Sni:  I  return  herewith  the  paT>ere  submitted  to  me  with  the  letter  of  Actiug  Secre- 
tary French,  requesting  my  opinion  whether  ApoUinana  is  entitled  to  a^nission 
free  of  duty.  In  reply  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  carefuUy  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  etc. 

The  Apollinaris  water  is  not  bottled  as  it  flows  from  the  spring,  but  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  heavily  surchaiged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  10  parts  of  nit  are  added 
to  10,000  parts  of  water. 

As  to  the  salt,  the  importers  aUege  that  it  is  simply  added  to  preserve  the  water 
in  its  natural  state  and  to  prevent  contact  with  the  cork  from  altering  it.  This,  how- 
ever, is  also  as  eamently  denied,  and  it  is  insisted  that  the  salt  ia  added,  like  the 
alleged  excess  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  iJtering  the  natural  char- 
acter of  the  water  as  it  flows  from  the  spring  ana  of  enhancing  its  value  as  a  sparkling 
and  palatable  beverage. 

In  view  of  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  of  the  fact  that  Special  Agent  Adams, 
of  your  department,  Mr.  Sharer,  the  chemist  selected  by  him,  as  well  as  Appraiser 
Howard  and  Collector  Merritt,  ot  the  port  of  New  York,  have  aner  thorough  consider- 
ation concurred  in  finding  that  the  water  in  Question  is  subjected  to  such  altemtion 
after  it  leaves  the  spring  as  to  render  it  an  artincial  mineral  water,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
thieit  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded,  and  held  to  be  liable  to  duty. 

Six  months  later,  or  in  January,  1882,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
decided  to  adhere  to  the  former  decisions  of  the  department  that  the 
water  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  addition  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  and  of  salt  did  not  so  change  its  character  as  to 
render  it  an  artificial  product.  The  aUegation  that  ^'iron"  was 
taken  from  the  natural  Apollinaris  water  was  held  to  be  not  fully 
sustained  by  the  evidence  then  submitted. 

This  question,  as  to  how  far  Apollinaris  is  an  artificial  water  and 
how  far  it  is  a  natural  water,  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  doubt 
nor  completely  settled  for  our  authorities.  It  is  likely  to  come  up 
some  time  under  our  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906. 

The  ruling  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec- 
tion, issued  May  13,  1908,  reads  as  follows: 

ISfo  water  should  be  labeled  as  a  natural  water  unless  it  be  in  the  same  condition 
as  at  source,  without  additions  or  abstractions  of  any  substance  or  substances. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Apollinaris  water,  shipped  and  sold  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  or  will  be  labeled  as  a  ''natural"  water. 

FBENGH  BESTBIOnONS   ON  FOBEIGN  WATEBS. 

The  attorney  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  in  his  brief,  does  not 
deny  the  statement  that  at  one  time  the  Trench  authorities  com- 
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pelled  bottles  of  Apollinaris  entered  and  sold  in  France  to  be  marked 
"  artificielle."  The  fact  can  be  easUy  proved.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  ruling  has  been  amended,  so  that  at  the  present  time  Apol- 
linaris ^'is  not  considered  as  an  artificial  water/' 

The  question  still  remains:  Can  Apollinaris  water  be  considered 
as  a  natural  water  under  the  French  law  which  forbids  any  manipu- 
lation whatever  of  a  ** natural  water?  " 

The  French  law  on  the  subject  of  mineral  waters  is  stated  in  the 
United  States  CJonsular  Reports  of  1901,  on  the  ''Mineral  water 
industry"  (Vol.  XXII,  Part  II.  p.  104),  as  follows: 

Every  petition  for  authority  to  conduct  a  mineral-water  spring  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  certificate  emanating  from  the  bureau  of  mines  to  the  effect  that  the  water 
has  in  no  manner  been  adjustea  to  the  extraction  of  any  of  its  original  elements  or  been 
gasified,  and  the  owners  must  undertake  that  no  such  manipulations  shall  occur. 

In  our  staten^nt  we  quoted  the  report  of  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Skinner, 
United  States  consul-general,  who  stated: 

As  to  foreign  mineral  waters,  they  can  only  be  imported  into  France  if  thev  figure 
upon  the  official  list  of  authorized  mineral  waters.  In  the  contrary  case  they  are 
prohibited.  But  this  prohibition  may  be  removed  by  ministerial  decision  upon  a 
formulated  demand  addressed  directly  by  the  importers  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Now,  how  many  American  mineral  waters  have  passed  the  neces- 
sary examination,  and  how  many  figure  upon  the  official  list  of 
authorized  mineral  waters  in  France? 

The  whole  French  pohcy  seems  to  be  to  protect  their  own  mineral 
waters  and  to  bar  out  foreign  mineral  waters  by  a  prohibitive  duty. 
This  duty  is,  as  we  have  stated,  20  francs  per  100  kilos  ($3.86  per  220 
pounds)  net,  and  the  recipients  are  subjected  to  a  tax  appUcable 
according  to  their  nature,  together  with  certain  restrictions. 

The  answer  of  the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company  is  that  "  the  mini- 
mum tariff  (of  France)  makes  mineral  waters  of  all  kinds  free  of  duty." 

Yes,  we  understand  that;  but  the  minimum  tariff  does  not  apply 
to  American  waters.  As  Consul-General  Skinner  expressly  states 
in  his  report — 

Under  the  minimum  tari£f  (which  does  not  apply  to  products  of  American  origin) 
mineral  waters  are  free  of  duty,  etc. 

A  letter  from  the  secretarv  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Paris,  France,  confirms  this  statement,  as  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Februarv  11,  and  we  have  to  inform  you  that  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  French  Parliament  on  July  18,  1906,  imposing  a  minimum  duty 
of  exempt  and  a  maximum  duty  of  20  francs  per  100  kilos  net  on  mineral  waters  of 
foreign  origin. 

The  French  Republic  throws  all  products  of  American  origin  under  the  maximum 
rates  of  the  customs  duties. 

Against  the  French  duty  of  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  100  kilos  net  (220 
pounds)  we  throw  open  the  great  and  powerful  markets  of  the  United 
States  to  foreign  waters  under  the  small  duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen 
bottles  containing  not  more  than  1  pint,  and  30  cents  per  dozen 
bottles  containing  not  more  than  one  quart;  and  no  separate  dutv 
is  assessed  upon  the  bottles,  and  no  restrictions.  (See  Schedule  U, 
par.  301,  tariff  law  of  1897.) 

Allowance  should  also  be  made  for  the  great  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production,  materials,  freight  rates,  etc.  Thus  the  cost  of  labor 
ana  for  bottles  in  France  are  about  25  to  30  per  cent  less  than  they 
are  in  the  United  States.    The  freight  rates  from  .^tl^c^  ^poUinaru 
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Spring  in  Germany  to  New  York  are  low,  as  the  goods  can  be  shipped 
as  baSast  at  a  rate  of  about  20  cents  or  less  per  hundred,  while  the 
rate  from  Waukesha,  Wis.,  to  New  York  is  30  cents  per  himdred. 
In  addition  to  the  high  duty,  there  are  various  govemment  port 
and  landing  charges  in  France,  estimated  at  1.60  francs,  or  about 
30  cents. 

OBBMAK  BESTBIOnONS  ON   MINEBAL  WATEBS. 

The  Apollinaris  Agency  Company  in  its  brief  objects  to  our  citing 
the  French  tariff  and  restrictions  on  imported  mineral  waters,  ana 
suggests  that  we  refer  to  the  tariffs  of  ''other  countries,  including 
Germany."  We  accept  the  suggestion.  The  German  restriction  on 
mineral  waters  is  interesting,  ifnot  ingenious.  On  July  1,  1906,  the 
German  Government  issued  an  official  circular,  whicn,  translated, 
reads  as  follows: 

irraulation  of  fh«  official  clicalar  issiMd  by  diraction  of  the  Q«niiaii  QoTemment,  ownan  of  tlio  Boyal 
mliiaral  springs  of  Ems,  Laogensohwallwoh,  and  BohlanseDlMd.] 

DTSTBUCnON  FOR  GERMAN  DBAIiBBS  'RELATIVB  TO  THB  8ALB  OF  THB  ROTAL  MINERAJL 
SPRINGS  OF  BUS,  LAN0EN8CHWALBAGH,  AND  SGHLANOBNBAD  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIBS 
AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

1.  Direct  or  indirect  exportation  to  the  following  countries  is  prohibited:  France 
•nd  French  colonies,  Holland  and  Dutch  colonies,  Switzerland,  United  States  of 
America. 

2.  To  all  other  foreign  countries  or  to  AustriarHungary  (excluding  Luxemburg)  it 
is  permitted  to  deal  only  in  such  packages  and  labels  as  are  designated  by  the  Ro^ral 
Springs  Company,  and  for  this  an  additional  price  (to  cover  contemplated  foreign 
advertising)  of  1  mark  per  100  packages,  irrespective  of  size,  will  be  charged. 

3.  For  all  shipments  destined  for  export  from  Ems  or  Ehrenbreitstein,  it  is  required 
for  statistical  and  advertising  purposes  that  the  port  of  destination  be  mentioned  At  the 
time  of  giving  the  order. 

Good  until  canceled. 

Royal  Prussian  Bade-u-Brunnbndirbktion. 
Ems,  July  i,  190$. 

One  plain  purpose  of  this  order  of  the  (jerman  Gbyemment  is  to 
hold  and  control  its  monopoly  in  certain  mineral  waters.  Although  the 
direct  or  indirect  exportation  of  Ems  and  the  other  water  is  forbidden 
to  the  United  States,  yet  these  same  waters  have  been  and  are  now 
imported  into  the  Umted  States  the  same  as  before  the  order  was 
issued.  These  German  waters  are  so  restricted,  however,  that 
American  buyers  can  only  obtain  them  through  the  agent  of  the 
German  Government,  who,  curiously  enough,  is  prohibited  from 
importing  them  here. 

Other  foreign  spring  owners,  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  man- 
dates against  shipments  to  this  country,  use  other  methods  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  in  this  country  and  kill  off  competition. 

As  it  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  not  purchase  foreign 
mineral  waters  in  the  open  market  of  Europe  at  the  same  price  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  citizens  of  other  countries.  To  illus- 
trate: 

The  standard  bottle  in  Europe  contains  one  liter,  which  is  about  2} 
ounces  more  than  the  American  standard  quart.  Now,  the  difference 
between  the  two  bottles  is  barely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  yet  if  im- 
ported in  one  liter  bottle  duty  is  assessed  at  24  cents  per  gallon  and 
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1  cent  per  pound  on  the  bottles,  making  the  duty  about  96  cents  per 
dozen  for  an  additional  33  ounces  of  water. 

This  has  led  many  European  spring  owners  to  have  a  bottle  made 
especially  of  the  quart  size  for  the  United  States  and  retain  the  Uter 
bottle  for  home  trade.  Therefore  the  present  United  States  tariff 
simply  aids  in  creating  a  monopoly  and  m  the  restriction  of  the  free 
importation  of  such  mmeral  waters,  as  the  present  difference  in  tariff 
charges  between  a  c[uart  bottle  and  a  liter  bottle  prevents  the  impor- 
tation of  the  Uter  size. 

We  suggest  that  paragraph  301  of  the  tariff  act  be  amended  by 
adding  the  term  ''half  Uter ''^ to  the  word  ''pint"  and  adding  the  word 
"Uter  '  to  the  word  "quart,"  to  read  as  follows: 

Par.  301.  All  mineral  waters  and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all 
artificial  mineral  waters  not  especially  i)rovided  for  in  this  act,  in  green  or  colored  glass 
bottles,  containing  not  more  than  one  pint  or  half  liter,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles. 
If  containing  more  than  one  pint  or  half  liter  and  not  more  than  one  quart  or  liter, 
thirty  cents  per  dozen  bottles.  But  no  separate  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles. 
If  imported  otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottles,  or  if  imported  in  such 
bottles  containing  more  than  one  quart  or  liter,  twenty-four  cents  per  gallon,  and  in 
addition  thereto  duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other  covering  at  the  same 
rate  that  would  be  charged  thereon  if  imported  empty  or  separately. 

Also  the  following  addition: 

Upon  evidence  submitted  to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  and  collector 
of  customs  at  port  of  entry,  any  mineral  water  upon  which  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  free  exportation  in  the  country  of  origin  against  shipments  to  the  United 
States  double  the  above  duty  shall  be  collected. 

This  latter  provision  would  tend  to  prevent  monoply  and  would 
allow  the  American  merchant  to  purchase  this  class  of  goods  in  Europe 
at  the  same  price  as  the  foreign  merchant. 

Lee  J.  Vance. 


Si  c.  veaie,  washinoton,  d.  c,  offebs  suooestions  to 
bemedt  alleged  discbdonatiolfs  of  french  00veb17- 

HEITT  AOAIirST   AMERICAN  MIITERAL   WATIffiS. 

1306  F  Stbeet 
^Washington,  D.  C,  February  22,  '1909. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Deab  Me.  Dalzell:  Some  of  my  personal  friends  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  subject  which  we  discussed  briefly  a  few  weeks  since, 
namely,  the  imjjust  discrimination  against  Amencan  mineral  "v^aters 
by  the  French  Government. 

A  nmnber  of  plans  have  been  suggested  by  which  this  unfair  treat- 
ment might  be  remedied,  and,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject,  I  inclose 
memoranda  which  have  been  sent  me,  snowing  how  the  wrong  may 
be  righted. 

Wul  you  kindly  look  this  over  at  your  convenience,  for  I  know  you 
are  always  anxious  to  do  justice  to  meritorious  people? 

Mr.  Payne  has  a  copy  of  this  letter  also,  delivered  to  him  by  a 
mutual  friend,  I  think,  some  time  since. 

Very  faithfully,  yours,  ^.g.^.  S^  ^(\  Nealb,  > 
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Wabhinqton,  D.  0.,  Jgnumy  15, 1909. 
8.  0.  Nbale,  Esq., 

1S06  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dsar  Mr.  Nealb:  Referring  to  our  conyersation,  in  which  you  wished  me  to 

Sitomize  the  suggestion  made  to  you  as  a  short  and  satisfoctory  metiiod  of  meeting 
e  discrimination  of  the  present  tariff  against  the  mineral-water  industry  tmd  (2 
increasing  the  United  States  revenue,  I  would  propose  a  short  amendment  to  paragraph 
301  of  the  act  of  Julv  24,  1897,  by  simply  strildng  out  the  words  **but  no  sepui^ 
duty  shall  be  assessea  on  the  bottles"  (punctuating  the  section  so  as  to  unequivocally 
impose  a  separate  duty  on  the  bottles). 

The  duty  levied  on  mineral  waters  under  section  301,  imported  in  the  usual  tinted 
bottles,  is  20  cents  a  dosen  for  pints  and  30  cents  a  dozen  for  quarts,  but  the  section 
farther  contains  the  provision  aoove  quoted,  imposing  no  separate  duty  on  the  bottles 
themselves. 

Therefore  while  the  waten  pay  duty  the  bottles  do  not.  Whereas  if  the  same 
bottles  came  in  empty  they  would  pay  a  duty  under  section  99  of  1^  cents  per  pound 
for  pint  bottles  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  quart  bottles,  and  as  emptv  quart  bottles 
weigh  about  184  pounds  to  tne  dozen  and  the  pints  12  pounds  to  the  oozen,  the  duty 
now  saved  by  tne  importer  of  mineral  waters  on  his  bottles  cominjg;  to  the  county  in 
this  way  is  18}  cents  on  every  dozen  quarts  and  18  cents  on  every  dozen  pints.  Ii  the 
domestic  bottler  should  want  to  import  and  use  the  same  kind  of  bottles,  he  would  have 
to  pay  just  that  amount  of  duty  on  them  before  he  put  up  his  goods.  The  water 
importer  is  ahead  ol  the  domestic  bottler  to  that  extent  at  least,  as  he  is  also  in  the 
matter  of  freidits.  He  can  ship  to  New  York  (the  great  distributing  center)  from 
Bremen,  HamDUig,  etc.,  at  15  cents  per  hundred,  wnereas  the  rates  to  New  York 
from  the  Waukesha  Springs  is  30  cents. 

The  importations  of  mineral  waters  are  as  follows: 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1906, 1,127,008  dozen  quarts. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907, 1,166,368  dozen  quarts. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1908, 1^179,965  dozen  quarts. 

If  section  301  of  the  tarin  stood  as  we  desire  to  have  it  amended,  the  Government 
would  have  received  therefrom  an  additional  revenue  of  over  $200,000  in  each  of 
these  years  from  the  importation  of  mineral  waters,  assuming  that  all  came  in  quart 
bottles;  but  many  came  in  pints,  which  increases  the  amount.  This  increased 
revenue  would  anse  from  taxing  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity.  The  increased  duty 
would  not  decrease  the  importations,  nor  would  it  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer, 
there  being  a  wide  margin  of  profit  for  both  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  For  instance, 
the  Apollinaris  Company  sell  their  water  here  in  25-case  lots  at  $7.50  per  case  of  60 
quarts,  and  $11  per  case  of  100  pints  (laige  consumers  have  probably  a  further  die- 
count  of  26  cents  to  50  cents  a  case).  Perrier  water  is  similarly  sold  at  $7.25  per  case 
of  quarts  and  $10.76  per  case  of  pints.  This  is  an  equivalent  to  $1.74  a  dozen  for 
quarts  and  $1.29  for  pints.  But  the  purchasers  at  these  prices,  the  distributors, 
sell  at  wholesale  at  $8.50  per  case  for  quarts  and  $12  for  pmts,  equivalent  to  ^.04 
a  dozen  for  quarts  and  $1.44  for  pints,  and  at  retail  for  $2.25  a  dozen  for  quarts  and 
$1.60  for  pints.  (See  wholesale  and  retail  price  lists  of  Park  <b  Tilford,  and  Acker, 
Merrill,  Condit  Company,  etc.)  These  prices  are  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  country,  and  show  a  maigin  of  51  cents  a  dozen  for  quarts  and  31  cents  for  pints, 
from  the  time  the  goods  leave  the  hands  of  the  importer  here — a  profit  which  is 
much  increased  by  hotel  and  restaurant  prices.  The  foreigner  has  also  a  further  wide 
maigin  of  profit,  owing  to  his  cheap  labor  and  materials  as  evidenced  by  the  expensive 
and  lavish  advertisements,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  further 
by  the  fact  that  at  any  public  or  semipublic  banquet  they  make  great  efforts  to  give 
their  waters  free  that  uiey  may  attract  attention  and  obtam  customers. 

This  increase,  then,  would  come  out  of  the  foreigner,  and  then  cmly  to  the  extent 
of  his  paying  a  just  duty  on  bottles,  which  he  or  his  customer  can  sell  hero  secondhand, 
when  empty,  for  practically  the  price  of  the  duty.  And,  furthermore,  it  would  foster 
an  American  industry  which  pays  its  workmen  and  women  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
a  day,  as  against  a  wage  of  from  30  cents  to  80  cents  a  day  abroad. 

The  amendment  suggested  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  mineral-water  indus- 
try, but  also  to  the  manufocturers  of  bottles.  The  foreign  importer  is  not  entitled  to 
any  discrimination  in  his  favor,  as  most  foreign  countries  impose  duty  on  bottles. 

France  also  actively  discriminates  against  our  mineral  waters,  prohibiting  importa- 
tion unless  special  permiasion  be  first  obtained  under  onerous  conditions.  Jloreovery 
France  imposes  a  tfuriff  of  20  francs  per  100  kilos  on  the  water  itself  and  4.50  francs  per 
100  kilos  on  bottles,  equal  to  40^  cents  per  dozen  quarts  and  22.56  cents  per  dozen  pintSi 
as  against  our  duty  of  30  cents  for  quarts  and  20  cents  for  pints.         ^  t 
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The  rate  of  French  duty  is  still  higher  if  the  importation  to  France  be  via  some  other 
European  country.  Further,  the  French  are  now  preparing  a  new  tariff,  the  schedules 
so  far  promulgated  indicating  an  increase  of  all  the  duties  applicable  to  American 
products. 

Yours,  truly,  Hbbman  Elub. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  FREITCH  CBULHBEB  OF  COM- 
MEBGE  OF  17EW  TOBK,  OIT  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS  OF 
FBEHCH  MIHEBAL  WATEBS. 

32  Broadway, 
New  Y(yrk  City,  February  27, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashiTigtonj  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  will  not  stop  to  refute  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lee 
J.  Vance  on  the  subject  of  mineral  waters,  as  it  has  already  been  done 
with  authority  by  Mr.  I.  Haldenstein,  who  has  shown,  in  relation  to 
mineral  waters,  as  we  have  in  relation  to  wines,  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Wine  Growers'  Association  were  not  entitled  to 
any  credit  whatsoever,  as  they  were  drawn  from  premises  with  which 
they  had  no  logical  connection. 

We  wish  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the 
discrimination  established  by  the  present  tariff  against  the  splits  or 
haK  pints,  which  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  dozen,  or  $1.66§ 
on  100  splits,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  excessive. 

You  will  please  bear  in  mina  that  this  size  of  bottle  is  employed 
when  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water  is  wanted — for  instance,  in  cases 
of  sickness — and  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  make  the  sick 
pay  such  an  extravagant  duty  for  a  very  small  comfort.  You  will 
notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  present  duty  is  considerably  above 
the  maximum  French  duty,  which  is  $1.21  per  case  of  100  splits, 
while  the  minimum  duty  is  of  3 1  cents  per  dozen,  against  the  American 
dutv  of  20  cents  per  dozen. 

Irusting,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  proper  con- 
sideration, we  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 
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EMBROIDERY  COTTON. 

[Paragraph  302.] 

FSAITK  F.  PELS  &  CO.,  OF  ITEW  TORE  GITT,  ASK  FOR  MORE 
DEFINITE   CLASSIFICATION   OF  EMBROIDERT   COTTONS. 

520-522  Broadway, 
New  York,  January  22, 1909. 

Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C 
Deab  Sir:  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  you  provided  for  all  classes 
of  embroidery  cottons,  as  follows: 

303.  Spool  thread  of  cotton,  including  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons, 
on  spools  or  reels,  containing  on  each  reel  or  spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards 
of  tnread,  six  cents  per  dozen;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  op  each  spool  or  reel, 
for  every  additional  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  one  hundred, 
six  cents  per  dozen  spools  or  reels;  if  otherwise  than  on  spools  or  reels,  one-half  of  one 
cent  for  each  one  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof:  Provided,  That  in  no  case 
shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  a  lees  number  of  yards  than  is  marked  on  the  spools 
or  reeb. 

Until  1903  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  for  each  100  yards  was  assessed 
upon  all  classes  of  embroidery  cotton,  includiug  embroidery  cottons 
used  upon  the  schiffle  machines. 

In  1903  we  found  that  there  was  some  kind  of  trouble,  for  em- 
broidery cottons  were  being  offered  in  this  market  at  such  prices 
that  the  duty  prescribed  imder  the  Dingley  Act  could  certainly  not 
prevail. 

We  made  an  investigation  and  found  that  the  subject  of  classifi- 
cation of  embroidery  cottons  had  been  before  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers  which  had  decided  that  the  duty  of  one- 
half  cent  per  hundred  yards  was  correct.  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  United  States  court,  Loeb  &  Schoenfeldt  v.  United  States  (150 
Fed.  R^p.,  327),  wherein  it  was  decided  that  embroidery  cottons 
were  dutiable  under  section  302  as  cotton  yarns  and  as  the  practical 
effect  of  this  great  decision  we  beg  to  quote  the  following  letter  from 
the  United  States  Appraiser,  port  of  New  York,  dated  January  9, 
1909: 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  January  6, 1909,  requesting  information  regard- 
ing the  rates  of  dutv  on  embroidery  cottons  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Loeb  &  Schoenfeldt  v.  United  States.  ^  j 
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In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  cotton  yams  for  use  on  embioide^  machines ' 
formerly  termed  for  duty  at  one-half  of  I  cent  per  hundred  yards  under  paragraph  303 
of  the  tariff,  but  in  view  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Loeb  &  Schoenfeldt  v.  United 
States  (150  Fed.  Rep.,  327;  T.  D.  27762).  such  yams  are  now  being  returned  for  du^ 
•0  cotton  yam,  according  to  number  and  condition,  under  paragraph  302  of  the  tariff. 
No.  60b,  which  were  formerly  returned  at  the  e(^uivalent  of  42  cents  per  pound  are  now 
returned  at  12^  cents  per  pound;  No.  lOOs,  which  were  retumed  at  the  equivalent  of 
11.00)  per  pound,  are  now  retumed  at  36  cents  per  pound. 

In  connection  with  this  decision  of  the  federal  court  we  had  no 
notice  of  the  trial  of  the  case  at  New  York,  or  notice  of  the  original 
contention  when  it  was  raised  before  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers. 

The  language  used  in  section  303  is  sweeping  and  covers  every  grade 
of  embroiaery  cotton.  We  simply  ask  that  the  manifest  intention  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Dingley  Act  be  put  into  effect.  I  mean 
by  uds  that  the  language  of  section  303  should  be  so  changed  as  to 
include  all  classes  of  embroidery  cottons  that  the  duties  whicn  may  be 
decided  upon  for  this  class  of  merchandise. 

May  I  have  the  honor  of  an  appointment  with  your  committee  or 
any  member  of  your  committee,  in  order  that  I  may  lay  before  him 
samples  and  further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  contention? 
Yomrs,  very  truly, 

Fbank  F.  Pels  &  Co., 
Per  Frank  F.  Pels. 


Fbank  F.  Pels  &  Co.,  Cotton  Yarns, 

New  Yorky  January  i8, 1909. 
William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Ways  and  Meams  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  I  highly  appreciate  yours  of  January  22,  referring  to 
section  303  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  of  which  you  send  me  an  amendment 
which  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  including  crochet  and  darning  cottons  for  embroidering, 
on  spools  or  reels,  containing  on  each  spool  or  reel  not  exceeding  ore  hundred  yards 
of  thread. 

Without  recommending  the  rate  of  duty  which  shall  apply  to 
embroiderv  cottons,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  first  part  of  the  section 
covering  this  merchandise  should  read  as  follows: 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  including  two  or  three  ply  yam  on  tubes  or  cones,  crochet 
and  darning  cotton,  and  cotton  for  embroidering,  on  spools,  reels,  or  bobbins  used  in 
shuttles  for  embroidering,  containing  on  each  red,  spool,  or  oobbin,  not  exceeding  one 
himdred  yards  of  thread. 

Under  the  phraseology  named  above  the  rates  of  duty  which  may 
be  determined  by  Congress  can  not,  in  our  judgment,  be  misinter- 
preted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  F.  Pels  &  Co., 

Per  Frank  F.  Pels. 
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COTTON  YARNS, 

[PangraphB  302  and  303.] 

THEODOBE  H.  STBOUSE,  OF  PHILADEIPHIA,  PA.,  SUBMITS  TABI- 
OXTS  BEASONS  WHT  THE  DUTIES  OH  COTTOH  TABNS  SHOULD 
HOT  BE  ADVAHCED; 

426  AND  428  Mabkbt  Si:%bbt, 

PhUaddphia,  March  8j  1909. 
Hon.  Sbreno  Payne, 

Cliairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WasMnffton,  D.  O. 

Sm:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks  regarding  the  sugges- 
tions brought  before  your  conunittee  in  December  last  by  C.  Mmot 
Weld,  president  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company,  who 
in  these  suggestions  advocated  an  increase  in  duties  on  cotton  yams 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  also  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  inconsistent  portions  of  the  present  tariff  schedule  on  cotton 
yams. 

In  the  first  place,  the  comparisons  offered  to  your  committee  by 
Mr.  Weld  between  the  year  1898  and  the  year  1907  on  the  average 
price  per  poimd  are  hardly  fair,  as  will  be  shown. 

In  the  years  1898  and  1899  the  prices  of  cotton  yams  of  foreign 
spinning  and  imported  into  the  United  States  were  then  at  their 
lowest  point  for  many  years,  and  in  the  year  1907  prices  were  higher 
than  in  any  year  since  the  civil  war. 

If  comparisons  on  the  average  prices  per  poimd  had  been  offered 
your  committee  between  the  year,  say,  of  1900  and  the  year  1907, 
the  difference  in  prices  would  certainly  have  been  very  much  less,  for 
in  1900  prices  had  advanced  to  their  highest  point  in  twenty  years  past. 

Also,  the  great  increase  in  importations  of  the  years  after  1898  and 
up  to  1907,  and  in  fact  up  to  the  present  time,  were  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  since  1898  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  indus- 
try which  has  revolutionized  textile  manufacture  and  fabrics,  and 
known  to  the  trade  as  mercerizing.  The  best  results  of  mercerizing 
or  lustering  are  shown  on  yarns  spun  from  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cottons,  and  these  yams  nave  been  in  great  demand  from  abroad, 
notwithstanding  that  millions  of  pounds  of  the  same  qualities  are 
spim  iQ  the  Umted  States. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  greatly  increased  importa- 
tions of  cotton  yarns  since  1898  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  has  been  imported  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  mer- 
cerizing and  dyeing  processes  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  various  finisliing  processes  applied  to  cotton  yams  before 
exporting  to  the  United  States  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  average 
increase  m  prices  as  per  Mr.  Weld's  comparisons  between  the  year 
1898  and  the  year  of  1907.  With  the  exception  of  the  process  of 
mercerizing,  all  the  other  processes  of  finishir^  were  applied  to  large 
quantities  of  yarn  exported  to  the  United  States  in  tne  year  1898 
and  the  years  previous  to  it. 

The  increase  in  prices  between  any  two  or  more  years  is  a  question 
of  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  demand  for  yams,  and,  as  said  before, 
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in  1898  prices  on  cotton  yams  touched  bottom,  and  in  1907  they 
reached  a  highly  prohibitive  point. 

Furthennore,  tnere  is  not  a  single  finishing  process  applied  to 
cotton  yam  before  their  importation  into  the  United  States  that 
will  add  over  6  cents  per  pomid  to  their  cost  and  some  processes  add 
but  2  cents.  These  include  the  processes  such  as  gassinc,  mercerizing, 
bleaching,  and  dyeing,  and  if,  tor  example,  three  of  tnese  processes 
were  applied  to  the  yam  before  importation,  like  gassing,  mercerizing, 
and  dyemg,  the  extra  cost  added  for  these  would  not  exceed  15  cents, 
and,  naturally,  this  15  cents  is  added  to  the  original  price  of  the  yam, 
making  the  total  cost,  with  the  duties  and  importing  charges  added 
thereto,  equal  and  mostly  always  exceeding  tne  price  for  the  same 
nimiber,  quality,  and  processing  of  yam  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Also,  all  cotton  yam  imported  is  sold  to  us  on  a  basis  of  calculation 
length  weight — the  Manchester  (England)  Chamber  of  Conmierce 
allowing  up  to  8  per  cent  for  shrinkage — making  a  loss  we  must 
stand  and  add  to  our  total  cost  of  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  the  American 
manufacturer  justly  exacting  scale  weight,  16  ounces  to  the  pound, 
from  the  importer. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  among  the  yam-importing  trade  that 
the  great  majority  of  yams  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
No.  50,  and  often  under  No.  60  with  the  present  duties  added,  are 
too  costly  to  compete  with  the  same  numbers  and  quality  of  American 
spinning,  besides  85  per  cent  of  the  cotton  yarns  consumed  in  the 
United  States  are  from  No.  60  and  under,  there  being  a  much  less 
proportion  of  spindles  engaged  in  spinning  fine  numbers  over  60 
than  imder. 

The  suggestion  that  yams  with  the  various  finishing  processes 
thereon  be  taxed  an  admtional  duty  is  certainly  unfair. 

They  ask  in  addition  to  an  increased  duty  per  pound  (which  has 
abeadv  been  shown  is  unnecessary)  that  one-tenth  cent  per  number 
be  added.  Now^  it  is  a  fact  that  excepting  the  extreme  high  numbers 
above  80  the  pnce  of  bleaching,  mercerizmg,  dyeing,  and  gassing  are 
the  same  abroad  on  all  numbers,  therefore,  why,  for  example,  No.  70 
should  be  taxed  4  cents  more  than  number  30  for  a  process  which 
costs  the  same  on  either  number  is  difficult  to  understand,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  duty  amply  protects  the  various 
yams,  increasing  in  money  as  they  increase  in  number. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  tax  a  process  like  dyeing, 
mercerizing,  bleaching,  and  gassing  from  66  to  200  per  cent  in  addi- 
tion to  an  advocated  increased  duty  over  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

For  example,  a  40  two-ply  yarn  in  England  or  the  Continent  can  be 
dyed  for  6  cents. 

Cents. 

Bleached 2J 

Mercerized 6 

Gassed 2 

Mr.  Weld  suggests  that  you  tax  these  processes  as  follows:  ' 

Centi 

Dyeing 4 

Bleaching 4 

Mercerizing 4 

Gaaeing ' 4 
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As  the  above  facts  show,  there  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the 

E resent  duties  amply  protect  the  American  spinner,  as  is  evidenced 
y  the  prosperity  the  spinning  mills,  yam  dealers,  convertors,  etc., 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past  eight  years  (barring  the  panic  of  1907). 
Were  this  not  so,  the  American  market  would  be  flooded  with  Egyp- 
tian and  sea  island  yarns  of  English  spinning,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  make  up  a  small  proportion  of  these  yarns  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

I  trust  that  the  above  facts  will  be  given  due  consideration  by  your 
committee  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  increase  the  present  tariff 
schedule  on  cotton  yams. 
Paragraph  302  (act  of  1897)  reads  (two  and  more  ply  yams) : 

On  all  numbers  up  to  and  Including  No.  20;  per  pound,  6  cents.  On  ail  numbers 
exceeding  No.  20  and  up  to  No.  80,  per  pound  per  number,  one-fourth  cent. 

Thus,  20  two-ply  yam  enters  at  6  cents,  per  pound,  whereas  22 
two-ply,  two  numbers  finer,  according  to  the  above  schedule,  enters 
at  5i  cents  per  pound.  This  can  be  remedied  by  having  it  read,  *'0n 
all  numbers  up  to  and  including  No.  24,  per  pound,  6  cents." 

All  two  ana  more  ply  yarns,  whether  colored,  dyed,  or  bleached, 
enter  on  the  same  schedule  as  two  and  more  ply  gray  or  natural  yams, 
whereas  all  single  yarns,  if  colored,  dyed,  or  bleached,  must  pay  an 
extra  duty  over  that  of  single  gray  or  natural  yams.    For  example: 

No.  15  single  natural  yarn  enters  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

No.  16  single  dyed  yam  enters  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

No.  20  two-ply  natural  or  dyed  enters  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  cost  of  dyeing  single  yams  being  practically  the  same  as  two 
and  more  ply,  it  seems  unfair  to  put  the  single  dyed  yams  under  the 
same  schedule  as  two  and  more  ply,  when  the  latter  pay  nothing 
extra  if  dyed  or  bleached,  and  this  is  especially  so  in  single  numbers 
up  to  16,  where  the  additional  duty  for  dyed  yams  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  dyeing,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  bleaching. 

Single  eighties,  natural  combed  yam,  enters  at  24  cents  per  pound. 

Single  eighties,  natural  carded  yam,  enters  at  20  cents  per*  pound, 
whereas  80/2  ply  natural  vam,  whether  combed  or  carded,  enters 
at  24  cents  per  pound.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  reducing 
the  duty  on  80/2  ply  carded  yam  to  20  cents  as  there  is  on  single 
ei^ties. 

raragraph  303  (cotton  thread)  reads:  *'Not  on  spools  or  reels,  for 
each  piece  of  100  yards  or  less — ^per  piece  one-half  cent."  There  are 
constant  importations  of  3-ply  reverse  thread  yams  in  30/3  to  80/3 
ply  for  sewing  purposes  in  skem  and  warps,  which  enter  on  the  regu- 
lar cotton-yam  schedule.  For  example:  30/3  ply  enters  at  7i  cents 
per  pound,  whereas,  if  entered  according  to  its  proper  schedule, 
would  pay  42  cents  per  pound,  there  being  8,400  yards  to  1  pound  of 
30/3  ply. 

If  this  schedule  were  properly  enforced,  it  would  preclude  all  3-ply 
reverse  vams  from  entering  into  the  United  States.  So,  as  most 
of  the  miishing  and  windi^  processes  are  appUed  to  these  thread 
yams  in  this  country,  it  seems  that  they  would  more  properly  belong 
under  the  cotton-yam.  schedule,  paragraph  302. 

No.  80  2-ply  yam  enters  at  24  cents  per  pound,  78/2  ply  yam 
enters  at  19^  cents  per  poimd — a  saving  of  4^  cents  per  pound 
when  78/2  ply  is  imported;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  m^vy  case, 
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with  possibly  a  Tery  few  exceptions,  78/2  is  imported  and  used  for 
80/2  ply.  To  overcome  this  evasion  it  might  be  well  to  have  the 
schedule  read: 

"On  all  numbers  exceeding  24  and  up  U)  80,  inclusive,  per  pound 
per  number,  one-fourth  cent.^' 
Respectfully  submitted. 

TiiicoDORB  H.  Strousb, 
Of  Theodore  H.  Strouse  &  Co.j 
Importers  and  Commission  Merchards  of 

Mercerizid  and  Plain  CcUon  Yarm. 


SEWING  THREADS. 

[Paragraphs  302,  303,  and  330.] 

BBIEF  STTBMITTED  BT  THE  FSEVGH  CRAXBV&  OF  COHMEKCE 

OF  KEW  TOBK  CITT  OIT  BEHAIF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS  BEPBE- 

SEimHQ  THE  FBEHGH   DOBLEBS  ASSTD   MAHUFACTUBEBS  OF 

SEWnrO  THBEABS. 

No.  32  Broadway, 
New  YorJc  City,  February  27,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  following  considerations: 

The  principals  whom  we  represent  in  this  matter  ask  for  a  reduction 
of  the  actual  duty  of  25  to  30  per  cent  on  their  goods  to  10  or  16  per 
cent,  basini^  tlieir  argument  on  the  fact  that,  the  cost  of  manufacturmg 
these  articles  being  about  the  same  in  all  countries,  the  United  States 
enjoy  a  considerable  advantage  on  accoimt  of  their  facilities  to  buj 
the  raw  cotton  on  the  spot  at  cneap  prices,  and  therefore  the  domestic 
industry  has  no  need  of  such  a  hign  protection. 

Furthermore,  as  far  as  the  imported  sewing  thread  is  concerned, 
the  duty  is  based  at  so  much  a  yard,  which  is  quite  natural  for  all 
goods  put  up  by  the  yard,  but  when  they  are  put  up  in  balls  or 
skeins  of  a  certain  weignt  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  the  correct 
length  of  the  same.  The  manufacturer  may,  it  is  true,  try  in  one 
or  two  samples^  but  can  not  possibly  examine  each  ball  or  skein 
intended  for  shipment,  although  this  would  be  necessary  to  make 
an  exact  declaration.  (The  weight  is  fixed,  but  not  the  yard,  the 
latter  depending  upon  the  raw  material  and  the  weight  of  the  color 
or  of  the  finish.; 

We  would  therefore  ask,  in  order  to  allow  us  to  meet  the  regulations 
of  the  American  customs,  that  articles  sold  by  weight  and  those  sold 
by  the  yard  should  be  classed  differently  and  taxed  according  to  the 
length  or  to  the  weight,  as  it  may  be. 

We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Comkeros  of  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 
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COTTON  CLOTH. 

[Pa»graphB  SIO  and  813.] 

THE  ABXWBlQiHT  CLUB,  BOSTOH,  KASS.,  SEGOKMEHDS  HEW 
CIASSIFICATIOH  FOB  GOTTOH  CLOTH,  AHD  ASKS  THAT  THESE 
BE  HO  EEDUCTIOH  OP  DUTY. 

PBOYipENOB,  R.  I.,  Jamuiry  16, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne, 

(Airman  Ways  cmd  Means  CommiUee, 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  representing  the  committee  on  the  cot- 
ton cloth  schedule,  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  appointed  bj 
the  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston,  which  club  represents  in  its  member- 
ship about  three-quarters  of  the  cotton  spindles  of  New  England, 
respectfully  reauests  that  paragraphs  310  and  313  of  the  present  tariff 
shall  be  revisea  to  read  as  follows: 

310.  The  tenn  cotton  cloth,  or  cloth,  wherever  lused  in  the  paragraphs  of  this  sched- 
ule, unless  otherwise  specially  provided,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  woven  ftibrics  of 
cetton  in  the  piece,  or  cut  in  lengths,  whether  figured,  &ncy,  or  plain,  the  threads  of 
which  can  be  counted  by  unraveling  or  other  practical  means,  and  shall  not  include 
any  article,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  from  cotton  cloth. 

The  terms  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized,  wher- 
ever used  in  the  paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  cotton  cloth 
having  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized  thread, 
threa(u,  yam,  or  yams  in  any  part  of  the  fabric,  and  all  fabrics  which  have,  wholly  or 
in  part,  prior,  diuing,  or  subsequent  to  fabrication,  been  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized. 

The  term  thread  or  threads,  as  used  in  the  paragraphs  of  this  schedule  with  reference 
to  cotton  cloth,  shall  be  held  to  include  au  filaments  of  cotton,  whether  known  as 
threads  or  yams  or  by  any  other  name,  whether  in  the  warp  or  fiUine  or  otherwise.  In 
determining  the  count  of  threads  to  ^e  square  inch  in  cotton  clotn,  all  the  threads, 
whether  orainary  or  other  than  ordinary,  and  whether  clipped  or  undipped,  shidl  be 
counted,  and  each  ply  of  two  or  more  ply  thread  shall  be  counted  as  a  thread.  In 
the  ascertainment  of  the  particulars  of  measurement,  weight,  and  value,  upon  which 
duties,  cumulative  or  other,  imposed  upon  cotton  cloth  are  hereby  made  to  depend, 
the  entire  fabric  shall  be  included. 

If  the  coimt  of  threads  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  fabric,  a  full  repeat  of  the 
pattern  or  design  or  varying  weaves  shall  be  counted,  and  the^verage  count  .thereof 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  count  of  threads  to  the  scjuare  inch.  - 

313.  Cotton  cloth  in  which  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling  threads  have 
been  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving  to  form  a  figure,  whether  known  as  lappets 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  unbleached,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
printed,  or  mercerized,  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  me  duty  herein  provided  for  other 
cotton  cloth  of  the  same  description  or  condition,  weight,  count  of  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  and  value,  one  cent  per  square  yard  if  valued  at  not  more  than  seven 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  two  cents  per  square  yard  if  valued  at  more  than  seven 
cents  per  square  yard. 

Cotton  cloth,  mercerized 2  or  subjected  to  any  other  similar  process,  shall  pay  one 
cent  per  square  yard  additional  cumulative  duty  to  that  herem  imposed  upon  such 
cotton  cloth  were  the  same  not  so  mercerized  or  subjected  to  other  similar  process. 

In  regard  to  the  additions  to  paragraph  310,  they  are  designed  to 
make  clear  some  disputed  points  in  the  present  act,  and  have  been 
drawn  after  several  consultations  with  people  experienced  in  the 
details  of  the  administration  of  the  present  act,  so  that  we  hope 
thev  are  so  worded  as  to  effectually  accomplish  the  object  desired. 

flspecial  importance  is  attached  to  the  second  paragraph  defining 
color,  etc.  Several  classes  of  cotton  cloth  have  recently  been  brought 
into  controversy  in  regard  to  their  condition  as  to  whether  colored  or 
not,  and  although  in  several  of  these  cases  to  the  eye  nothing  appears 
except  color,  it  has  recently  been  decided  that  for  the  purposes  of  the^ 
tariff  they  are  unbleached  cloth. 
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The  third  paragraph  brings  into  operation  of  the  countable  clauses 
certain  classes  of  threads  which  have  not  heretofore  been  counted 
when  present  in  cotton  cloth,  although  they  are  a  more  important 
part  of  the  cloth,  so  far  as  cost  goes,  than  those  that  are  counted,  and 
it  would  seem  as  though  there  was  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be 
excluded  in  determining  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed. 

Paragraph  313  has  been  the  subject  of  many  lesal  attacks,  the 
ground  for  some  of  which,  particularlv  the  color,  has  been  covered  in 
the  additions  to  par^aph  310.  The  sUght  additional  changes  in 
the  wording  of  tne  m^t  paragraph  as  here  presented  are  simply 
designed  to  meet  legal  questions  which  have  been  brought  up  in 
connection  with  it. 

An  additional  paragraph  is  added  requesting  a  duty  of  1  cent  per 
square  yard  upon  mercerized  cotton  cloth.  Mercerization  is  a  proc- 
ess which,  while  known  theoretically  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Act,  has  come  into  practical  operation  since  that  date. 
It  is  qmte  an  expensive  process  m  itself,  and  in  most  cases  requires 
more  expensive  material  to  be  used  in  the  cloth  to  which  it  ia  applied. 
The  result  of  mercerizing  is  to  very  much  increase  the  luster  and 
beauty  of  the  fabric  and  is  a  process  that  can  be  applied  either  to 
the  yam  of  which  the  goods  are  composed  or  to  the  goods  themselves 
to  be  subsequently  either  bleached  or  dyed.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  mercerization  is  an  essentially  proper  new  condition  to  be  covered 
by  a  special  tariff,  and  that  1  cent  per  square  yard  is  not  an  excessive 
duty. 

The  alterations  in  paragraphs  310  and  313  referred  to  above  are 
substantially  the  same  as  contained  in  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Marion  Devries,  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  so  that  the  lan- 
guage and  form  have  his  approval. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  certain  changes  in  other  paragraphs, 
which  seem  to  us  advisable,  namely: 

Paragraph  304,  the  ad  valorem  proviso  should  be  added,  as  it  was 
the  evident  intention  in  the  last  act  that  the  proviso  of  305  should 
also  apply  to  304. 

Paragraph  322.  The  inclusion  of  articles  not  specially  provided  for 
is  important. 

Paragraph  316.  The  amendment  of  this  paragraph,  as  suggested  in 
the  brief  filed  by  Philadelphia  manufacturers,  seems  to  us  equitable 
and  necessary  in  order  to  reestablish  the  manufacture  of  tapestries, 
etc.,  which  has  been  seriously  injured  by  recent  decisions  of  the  courts. 
We  further  respectfully  reauest  that  the  rates  of  the  cotton-cloth 
schedule  of  the  bill  of  1897  stiall  not  be  reduced.  As  was  explained  to 
the  committee  in  the  public  hearing  on  this  question,  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  cotton  cloth  are  not  prohibitive,  and  the  importations 
have  been  increasing  and  not  diminishing  under  them.  Moreover,  as 
then  explained,  they  are  less  protective  to-da^  than  when  the  present 
tariff  was  put  in  force,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  proved  by  the  course 
of  importations  that  marijr  foreign  fabrics  are  so  near  the  importation 
line  that  any  reduction  in  duties  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
materially  increased  importations  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
manufacturer. 

YourS|  very  truly,  Henry  F.  Lippitt, 

James  R.  MacColl, 
For  the  Arkwrighi  Clv^. 
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KNIT  GOODS. 

[Paragiaphfl  317,  318,  and  319.] 

THE  OITEITA  ENITTINO  MILLS,  OF  XTTICA,  IT.  Y.,  TTKOES  THAT 
THEEE  BE  HO  EEDXTCTIOH  OF  DUTT  OH  KHIT  GOODS. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  IS,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  The  writer  waa  to  appear  at  your  hearing,  but  owing 
to  unforeseen  circumstances  was  unable  to  leave  home. 

We  wish  to  put  before  you  our  views.  The  writer  represents 
directly  the  Oneita  Elnitting  Milk,  employing  about  1,400  people,  and 
by  proxy  the  knit-goods  industry  of  Utica  and  vicinity,  employing 
at  least  9,000  to  10,000  people,  all  earning  good  wages. 

The  goods  manufactured  iu  Utica  mostly  go  to  the  working  class 
and  are  almost  exclusively  manufactured  m  this  country.  'If,  how- 
ever, the  tariff  should  be  changed  in  any  way  it  would  either  open 
*  the  aoor  for  foreign  imports  or  our  output  would  have  to  be  consider- 
ably cheapened.  As  these  goods  are  largely  made  from  cotton  which 
we  own  as  cheap  as  foreign  manufacturers,  it  could  only  come  out  of 
the  wages  of  employees. 

To  iUustrate  our  view  we  wish  to  state  a  case  that  came  to  our 
notice  recently:  A  garment  largely  used  in  this  country  is  a  so-called 
''French  balbriggan,"  which  retails  for  50  cents.  This  garment  has 
to  be  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers  to  the  jobbmg  trade  at 
$3.50  to  S3.625.  A  lar^e  American  importer  showed  the  writer 
within  a  year  a  garment  which  he  claims  costs  him  iu  France  11  francs, 
or  $2.20.  The  duty  on  this  class  of  merchandise,  if  correctly  invoiced, 
is  $1.10  per  dozen  and  15  per  cent'ad  valorem,  which  would  bring  the 
purchase  price  to  $3.63.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusion  from 
this. 

Changing  the  tariff  on  knit  goods  simply  means  to  reduce  condi- 
tions of  American  working  people  to  the  European  level,  which  I  do 
not  believe  is  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Andrew  Fret. 


THE  HATIOHAL  WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION  OPPOSES 
ANY  nrCREASE  OF  DUTIES  OH  HOSIERY. 

11  West  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York  City,  February  6,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  O. 
Gentlemen:  Under  date  of  January  28,  1909,  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Griggs,  of  the  firm  of  Griggs,  Baldwin  &  Pearce,  our  attorneys,  wrote 
you  asking  for  an  opportunity  to  protest  against  the  increase  of 
auties  on  cotton  hosiery  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedules,  and  having  been  informed  that  a  commimication  from  us 
wiU  be  considered  by  yoxir  conmiittee,  we  now  desire  to  place  before 
you  our  reasons  for  the  position  we  have  taken  in  connection  with 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  articles  referred  to,  jOOQIC 
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In  a  communication  dated  November  80,  1908,  from  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers  it  is  urged  by 
that  association  that  Schedule  I,  paragraph  318,  of  the  tariff  of  1897 
be  amended  so  as  to  effect  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  cotton  hosiery 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Valued  at  (per  donn 


Dat7anderlawofl807. 


Manaftotunn' propoMd  aoiiadulH. 


Not  more  than  U 
ntoiLSO 

n^tofs 

t2tol3 

13  to  16 

Morettaan|5 


10.60+16  per  cent  ad  yalorain 
10.60+16  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 
10.70+15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
$1.20+15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
12+15  per  cent  ad  valorem... 
66  per  cent  ad  valorem 


10.70+16  per  cent  ad  valoram. 
10.86+16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
$1+ 16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
$1.60+ 16  per  cent  to  86  per  cent  ad  ^ 
$2.60+16  per  cent  to  36per  cent  ad  valemL 
66  per  cent  to  86  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


In  explanation  of  the  fore^oin^  table  it  should  be  said  that  the 
manufacturers'  proposed  schedule  contemplates  a  minimum  ad 
valorem  rate  of  15  per  cent  and  a  maximum  of  35  per  cent  in  addition 
to  the  specific  duties  on  all  grades  up  to  $5  per  dozen  pairs,  and  a 
minimum  rate  of  65  per  cent  and  a  maximum  rate  of  85  per  cent  ad  , 
valorem  on  all  cotton  hosiery  valued  at  more  than  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a  very  material  ancf  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  duties  on  cotton  hosiery  is  contemjdated  by 
the  manufacturers'  schedules,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  this  associa- 
tion, the  proposed  schedule,  if  adopted,  would  reduce  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  hosiery  at  least  80  per  cent.  This  we  consider  to  be 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  because  the  volume  of  importa- 
tions of  cotton  hosiery  brings  to  the  Government  annually  in  reve- 
nue approximately  the  sum  of  $4,000,000.  We  therefore  submit 
that  tile  increase  of  these  duties,  resulting  necessarily  in  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Government,  should  not  be  affected  unless  some  force- 
ful reason  for  so  doing  is  presented  to  your  committee. 

In  support  of  their  petition  for  an  mcrease  in  the  duty  on  cotton 
hosiery  tne  manufacturers  have  submitted  for  consideration  tables 
of  comparative  costs  on  four  qualities,  alleging  that  they  are  the 
principal  items  of  hosiery  imported  and  represent  a  greater  per  cent 
of  the  total  import  than  others,  and  are  also  the  most  popular  articles 
of  consumption.  Before  considering  examples  set  forth  in  their 
petition  in  detail  we  desire  to  say  that  the  imported  articles  are 
coarser  than  the  American  articles  with  which  tney  are  compared; 
that  instead  of  39-gauge  hsle  half  hose,  made  of  60/2  lisle  yam, 
weight  1  pound,  the  importations  are  of  goods  made  of  70/2  lisle 
yam,  and  in  connection  with  women's  hose  the  grades  are  even 
coarser,  and  instead  of  36  gauge  and  39  gauge  the  great  mass  of 
importations,  in  fact,  we  might  say  almost  tne  entire  amoimt  of 
corresponding  grades,  is  33-gauge  women's  cotton  hose  and  36-gauge 
women's  lisle  and  mercerized  lisle  hose.  While  the  various  grades, 
therefore,  are  sharply  in  competition  with  each  other,  a  discnmina- 
tion  should  be  exercised  in  describing  the  character  of  each  in  making 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  producing  them. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  statements  of  comparative 
cost  of  production  in  Chemnitz  and  in  the  United  States,  contained 
in  the  tables  marked  examples  1  to  4,  in  the  manufacturers'  letter. 
A  proper  comparison  with  the  American-made  articles  should  be  made 
along  the  following  lines:  igitized  by  vjOOQ Ic 
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EzAMPLK  1. — Comparative  eoH  €f  S9-gauge  liile  half  hose,  /oreign,  maeU  of  70/i  lisle 
yam,  and  jimmoon,  made  of  SO/i  liaU  yam,  weight  1  pound 


Chemnltc. 


United 
States. 


Yam,  dyeing,  boxes,  eto. 

Wages 

Miuezpenaes 


10.62 
.33 
.06 


to.  65 
.80 
.20 


DUhreDoe  In  cost 

Doty  ooHected  at  present . 
Landing  expense 


1.C5 
.72 


Diflbrenoe  In  fttvor  of  Amarioan  manutnctuier  under  present  law . 


1.68 


.03 


Grerman  half  hose  are  generally  made  from  70/2  lisle  yams,  as  60/2 
lisle  yams  are  too  heavy  to  work  to  advantage  on  the  hosiery  machines. 

Example  2. — ComparaHve  eoet  of  SS-gaupe, foreign  mani^acturey  and  SC-gauge,  American 
manufacture,  women* e  eoUon  Jioee,  made  of  IjtO  combed  Egyptian  yam,  weight  1  pound 
14ouneet, 


Chcnmits. 


United 
States. 


Yam,  dyeing,  boxes,  eto. 

Wages 

Mmaxj 


10.57 
.83 

.08 


10.77 
.76 
.20 


Difference  in  cost 

Duty  ooHected  at  present . 


.98 


1.73 
.76 


1.73 


We  quote  German  cost  on  33-^auge  ladies'  cotton  hosiery,  as  almost 
all  the  goods  imported  from  Germany  at  above  cost  are  made  on 
33-gauge  frames  and  not  on  36-gauge,  as  stated  by  American  manu- 
facturers' brief. 

ExAXPLB  8. — Comparative  cost  of  SB-gauge  wom^nU  lisU  hose,  made  of  70lt  combed 
Egyptian  li^,  weight  1  pound  6  ounces. 


Chemnitz. 


United 
states. 


German  export  cost  less  5  per  cent,  7/90  M.. 

Difference  in  cost 

Doty  collected  at  present 

Landing  expense 


•1.79 


.97 
.12 


12.18 
.39 


Dlflsrenoe  in  ikTor  of  American  mannltoturer  under  present  law,  plus  landing 


3.88 


.70 


EzAMFLS  4. — Comparative  cost  of  SQ-gauge  women's  mercerized  combed  Egyptian  lisle, 
made  of  JOft  combed  Egyptian  mercerized  lisle,  weight  1  pound  6  ounces. 


Chenmlts. 


United 
States. 


German  export  cost  less  5  per  cent,  8/80  M.. 

DlffteenoB  m  cos* 

Doty  collected  at  present 

Lanolng  expense 


13.00 


1.00 
.12 


12.47 
.47 


DIflBnoce  ia  Ihmir  of  American  manufsctnnr  under  present  law,  plus  landing 


3.12 

by.Gac) 


^gke 
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ExAMPLB  5. — Cost  of  SB-gauge,  German  madey  women's  lisle  hose,  made  of  JOjt  coTnbed 
Egyptian  lisle,  weight  1  pound  6  ounces. 


Ghamiilts. 


Tam,  dyeing,  boxes,  etc. 

Wages 

Mill  expenses 

Doty  collected  at  present. 
Landing  ex  pense 


ia77 

.40 
.OB 


1.2S 
.80 
.12 


3.17 


EXAMPLB  6. — CoStOj 

made  of  701 1 


'auge,  German  made,  women's  mercerized  combed  Egytian  Usle, 
)ed  Egyptian  mercerized  Usle,  weight  1  pound  6  ounces. 


Chemnltx. 


Yarn,  dyeing,  boxes,  etc., 

Wages , 

MiUexpenses , 

DatT  collected  at  present 
Landing  expense 


lass 

.44 

.08 


1.40 
.83 
.12 


186 


The  National  Association  of  Hosierjr  Manufacturers  includes 
examples  3  and  4  as  Qualities  representing  two  of  the  principal 
items  of  hosiery  importea.  We  wisn  to  take  exception  to  this  state- 
ment. The  principal  qualities  that  are  imported  that  compete  with 
American-made  39-gauge  women's  lisle  hose  are  women's  lisle  hose 
made  on  36-gauge  frames,  and  following  we  give  the  German  manu- 
facturers' cost  on  these  goods.  The  reason  the  Americans  do  not 
make  36-gauge  women's  hsle  hose  is  that  there  have  been  very  few  of 
this  gauge  machine  imported  into  the  United  States,  but  the  German 
manufacturers  use  36-gauge  machines  quite  extensively.  On  exam- 
ples 3  and  4  we  are  only  able  to  furnish  the  Grerman  export  costs  of 
these  two  qualities  and  not  the  detail  of  yams,  wages,  etc.  To  all  the 
German  costs,  detailed  in  examples  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  will  have  to  be 
added  the  manufacturers'  profit,  as  the  export  prices  of  these  goods 
from  Germany  are  as  follows,  to  which  we  annex  the  net  currency  cost, 
landed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  your  information: 

Landed  cost. 

Example  1:  4/40  M.  leas  6  per  cent |1. 73 

Example  2:  4/40  M.  less  6  per  cent L  73 

Example  3:  7/90  M.  less  5  per  cent 2. 88 

Example  4:  8/80  M.  less  5  per  cent 3, 12 

Example  6:  6/—  M.  leas  5  per  cent 2. 32 

Example  6;  6/60  M.  less  6  per  cent 2. 51 

It  is  stated  in  the  manufacturers'  letter  tliat  a  large  percentage  of 
German  hosiery  exported  to  this  country  is  called  a  product  of  cot- 
tage industry  "  in  the  villages  around  Chemnitz.  No  figures  are  given 
to  substantiate  this  claim,  and  from  our  own  intimate  knowle(%e  of 
manufacturing  conditions  in  this  Une  in  Germany  we  maintain  that 
the  *  *  cottage  industry ' '  represents  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  hosierv 
manufactured.  *' Cottage  industry"  is  mostly  employed  in  embroia- 
ering  and  seaming,  and  the  vast  amount,  in  fact  principally  all,  of  the 
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ordinary  cotton  hose  that  reaches  this  country  from  Germany  is  made 
in  the  factories  upon  expensive  machines.  The  claim  that  there  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  age  of  the  workers  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  fact,  because  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  labor  and  school  hours  are  controlled  as  completely  as  in 
Germany,  and  the  hosiery  industry  is  not  excepted  from  the  require- 
ments of  German  law. 

It  is  said  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturers'  letter  that  the  wages 
to-day  paid  operatives  in  cotton-hosiery  mills  are  fully  25  per  cent 
higher  tnan  eleven  years  ago,  and  that  tms  increase  has  oeen  tne  result 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  during  the  past  ten  years.  We  admit 
that  wages  are  higher,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  in  Ameri- 
can cotton-hosiery  mills  than  they  were  eleven  years  ago,  but  we  also 
represent  as  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding^  increase  in 
the  wages  paid  to  operatives  engaged  in  the  same  industry  in  Germany. 
The  increase  in  the  wages  among  American  workmen  was  during  the 
year  1907,  when  the  American  mills  were  so  flooded  with  orders  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  produce  the  goods  that  they  had  sold; 
not  only  were  the  mills  running  full  time,  but  overtime,  and  organized 
labor,  as  is  always  the  fact  wnen  manufacturers  are  busy,  demanded 
an  increase  in  w^es,  which  the  American  manufacturers  were  com- 

ejlled  to  pay.  The  American  industry  is  supplied  with  operatives 
om  England  and  Grermany,  and  when  the  increased  cost  of  living  in 
this  country  is  excessively  offset  by  an  increase  in  wages,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  compelled  to  increase  the  wages  of  his  operatives  m 
order  to  retain  them,  the  supply  of  operatives  oeing  Umited  and  the 
number  at  work  in  the  United  States  being  small  in  comparison  with 
the  demand  for  skilled  operators.  It  may  also  be  added  that  wages 
had  to  be  increased  in  Germany  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  Uving  in  Germany, 
which  increased  correspondingly  with  the  cost  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  eleven  years. 

The  remark  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturers'  letter 
that^ 

last'summer  the  Gerznan  manufacturers  forced  a  strike,  and  after  a  lockout  of  some  four 
weeks  the  work  people  succumbed  and  accepted  a  reduction  aggr^ating  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  wages  they  had  been  receiving,  and  the  result  is  the  German  manufacturers 
are  on  a  lower  basis  of  cost  than  ever  before,  thus  enabling  them  to  sell  goods  in  this 
country  at  prices  in  marks  and  pfennigs  33^  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  lowest  price 
quoted  in  the  past  for  the  same  article. 

This  is  not  a  statement  of  facts.  The  true  circumstances  are  that 
last  year,  owing  to  the  panic  in  the  United  States,  which  influenced 
and  affected  business  throughout  the  world,  the  German  market  was 
bare  of  orders,  and  the  manufacturers  offered  their  work  people  the 
old  wage  schedule,  which  had  been  in  force  prior  to  1907,  telling  them 
that  they  must  then  accept  it  or  a  cessation  of  manufacturing  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a  lockout  occurred,  the  workmen  eventually 
going  back  on  the  old  wage  schedule.  At  the  same  time,  with  respect 
to  the  wages  which  the  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  pay  in  the 
year  1907,  we  beg  to  inform  the  committee  that  the  rate  of  wages  in 
that  year  was  heretofore  unknown,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  wages  paid  during  that  period,  the  Ger- 
man workmen  would  not  work  a  full  week,  but  were  satisfied  with  the 
wages  they  could  make  at  three  or  four  days'  labor,  as  they  were  mak- 
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ing  more  by  working  a  portion  of  the  week  than  they  had  prior  to  that 
time  made  by  a  full  week's  labor. 

The  next  proposition  taken  up  by  the  manufacturers  is  contained 
in  the  assertion  that  "there  has  always  been  more  or  less  undervalua- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  best  efforts  of  the  local  appraisers  to  pre- 
vent same,  but  to-day  the  German  manufacturers,  tnrough  a  system 
of  averaging  their  seuing  prices,  have  brought  it  to  apparent  perfec- 
tion." 

This  claim  we  absolutely  denv,  and  we  defy  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers  to  prove  the  assertion. 
We  have  been  visiting  the  foreign  markets  for  man^  years  and  have 
never  been  approached  by  a  manufacturer  to  invoice  goods  at  one 
price  and  sell  them  at  another  and  pay  the  difference  in  cash.  This 
IS  an  allegation  of  violation  of  the  tariff  law  that  is  gratuitous  and  is 
impliedly  made  against  a  laree  number  of  very  responsible  houses 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  cotton  hosierv.  The  nouses  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  hosiery  are  such  well-known  and  reputaUe 
firms  as — 

Lord  d  Taylor,  New  York.  Henry  Schiff  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Brown,   Dnrrell'  Company,   New  York  Marshall  Field  A  Co..  Chicago. 

and  Boston.  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  a  Co.,  Chicago. 

Fredk.  Victor  d  Achelis,  New  York.  Ely,  Walker  d  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Arnold,  Constable  Company,  New  York.  Rice,  Stix  Company,  St.  Louis. 

H.  B.  Claflin  d  Co.,  New  York.  Levi  Strauss  d  Go.,  San  Francisco. 

These  concems  are  not  only  reputable,  but  in  their  respective  com- 
munities are  regarded  as  merchants  of  highest  character,  and  alle- 
gation of  this  description  should  not  be  made  against  any  of  them. 
There  are  also  other  nouses  equally  reputable,  any  one  of  which  could 
refute  the  assertions  that  their  unportations  of  cotton  hosiery  are 
undervalued.  Besides  the  names  of  the  hosieir  importers  stated 
above,  the  balance  of  importations  are  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  laige  retail  firms,  who  buy  their  goods  from  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, and  these  are  such  concems  as — 

Stem  Brothers,  New  York.  R.  H.  Macy  d  Co.,  New  York. 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York  and  Fhila-  Abraham  A  Straus,  Brooklyn. 

delphia.  James  McCreery  d  Co.,  New  York. 

B.  Altman  A  Co.,  New  York.  Strawbridge  d  Clothier,  Philadel^ia. 

and  others  of  similar  size  and  like  character  of  commercial  repu- 
tation. 

We  would  submit  also  that  the  allegation  discussed  is  a  criti- 
cism upon  the  appraisers  in  customs-houses.  These  men  are  not 
determmed  by  the  values  fixed  in  the  invoices,  but  their  judgment 
on  values  is  the  result  of  long  experience  and  careful  information 
furnished  by  the  American  consuls  and  special  Treasury  ajgents,  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  detect  such  frauds  as  are  charged  in  the  manu- 
facturers' letter. 

The  manufacturers'  letter  contains  the  further  statement  that  the 
cotton-hosiery  industry  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  500 
separate  and  distinct  manufacturers,  and  that  the  value  of  the  annual 
product  is  $50,000,000,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  how  many 
of  these  manufacturers  made  full-fashioned  hosiery,  or  what  per- 
centage of  the  total  production  such  manufacturers  produced.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  85  pNBr  cent  or  more  of  the  hosiery  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  is  seamless  hosiery,  and  all  the  seam- 
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less  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  made  in  the  United 
States,  as  there  is  practically  nothing  imported  in  the  way  of  seam- 
less hose.  The  proposed  amendment  or  the  schedule  is  solely  to 
increase  the  tarin  on  full-fashioned  hosiery,  so  as  to  exclude  foreign 
hosiery  from  America  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  manufacturers  of 
fashioned  hose.  The  entire  wool,  worsted,  and  cashmere  industry, 
the  entire  fleeced-hosiery  industry,  and  the  entire  silk-hosiery 
industry  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  American  manufacturers. 
The  present  schedule  has  prohibited  the  importations  of  these  latter 
articles  by  the  excessive  duty  now  placed  upon  them.  While  there 
may  be  some  of  these  various  grades  imported,  they  are  so  small  as 
to  oe  unworthy  of  notice.  Practically  the  only  article  on  which 
there  is  competition  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  full-fashioned  hose  in  cotton  and  lisle.  In 
the  nill-fashioned  hosiery  industry  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
have  made  great  strides;  their  business  must  be  profitable,  because 
thev  are  constantly  increasing  their  plants. 

Ihe  schedule  proposed  by  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  will  practically  make  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  industry 
a  trust,  as  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  production  of  full-fashioned 
hosiery  in  America  is  now  controlled  by  one  family  of  manufacturers 
of  this  grade  of  merchandise,  who  are  represented  by  the  same  selb'ng 
agents,  the  agents  themselves  being  part  owners  in  many  of  the  mills. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  are  asking  for  increased  duties  on  cotton  hosiery  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  American  industry,  they  are  also  seeking 
reduced  duties  on  foreign  yams  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery.  Many  of  the  same  names  are  signed  to  the  petition  asking 
for  the  increased  duties  on  the  one  article  and  the  red!uced  duties  on 
the  other.  On  their  own  product  they  desire  increased  protection, 
on  thfe  product  of  the  yam  spinner,  who  also  employs  American  labor 
and  is  engaged  in  an  Amencan  industry,  they  ask  a  reduction  in  the 
duties.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  what  they  are  seeking  is  an 
increase  of  protection  resulting  in  an  increase  of  manufacturers' 
profit. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  the  following  schedule  on  cotton  hosiery 
for  incorporation  in  the  proposed  tariS  law  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee.  It  is  the  same  in  every  respect,  with  the 
exception  of  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and  embroidered"  following 
the  words  "and  clocked"  in  Schedule  I,  paragraph  318,  of  the  tarin 
law  of  1897.  This  interpolation  will  also  be  found  in  the  proposed 
schedule  contained  in  the  manufacturers'  letter. 

The  purpose  of  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and  embroidfered"  is  to 
correct  the  classification  of  embroidered  hosiery,  the  duty  on  which  is 
now,  by  interpretation  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  determined  by  the 
provisions  of  Schedule  J,  paragraph  339,  of  the  tariff  of  1897.  By  an 
mterpretation  of  that  section  "wearing  apparel  or  other  article  or 
textile  fabric,  when  embroidered  by  hand  or  machine  "  has  been  held 
to  include  embroidered  cotton  and  Usle  hosiery,  and  tnese  articles  are 
made  to  pay  a  duty  not  less  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Where  the 
hosiery,  as  contained  in  Schedule  1,  paragraph  318,  was  originally 
intended  to  include  embroidered  cotton  and  lisle  hosiery,  and  the 
omission  of  the  word  "embroidered"  in  the  present  schedule  was 
evidently  a  clerical  omission,  the  error  resulting  in  the  classification 
of  embroidered  cotton  or  lisle  hosiery  by  the  appraisers'  decision 
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under  the  fiax^  hemp,  and  jute  schedule,  a  classification  which  we  do 
not  believe  was  ever  intended  to  prevail. 

318.  Stockings,  hoee  and  half  hoee,  selvedged,  faahioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  including  such 
as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  stocking,  hose  and  half  hose,  and  clocked 
and  embroidered  stocking,  hose  or  half  hose,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  per 
dozen  pairs,  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  sixty 
cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  not  more  Uian  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairts,  seventy  cents  per  dozen 
pairs:  valued  at  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  and  not  more  than  three  dollars 
per  cozen  pairs,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than 
three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs^  and  not  more  tnan  five  dollars  per  dozen  jpairs,  two 
dollars  per  dozen  pairs;  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  iore^ins,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  five  dollars  per  dozen  paus,  fifty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  request  in  connection  with  the  communication  sent 
to  you,  under  date  of  January  28,  1909,  that,  if  the  committee  find 
an  opportunity  for  granting  it,  we  be  given  a  hearing  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  before  your  committee  the  matters  which  are  touched 
upon  in  this  statement.  If  the  committee  desires  further  information 
or  any  of  the  features  entering  into  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
duty  that  should  be  imposed  upon  cotton  hosiery,  we  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  furnish  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Assoola^tion. 

Kenneth  Barnhart, 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago^ 

Hugh  Mullen, 

Brown-Durrell  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York, 

S.  M.  Bond, 

The  Root  &  MoBride  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Tariff  Committee. 

All  the  members  of  our  association,  as  follows,  indorse  the  above 
protest  against  any  advance  in  hoisery  schedules: 

The  National  Wholesale  Dry  Ooods  AssociaUon, 

Officers:  Geo.  H.  Partridge,  president,  Wyman,  Partridge  A  Co.,  Minneapolis.; 
Murray  Carleton,  first  vice-president,  Carleton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Jonn  L. 
Glawson,  second  vice-presiaent,  Clawson  d  Wilson  Co.,  BufiEalo;  Douglas  Dallam^ 
secretary-treasurer,  New  York. 

Executive  committee:  Jas.  B.  Haines,  jr.,  Jas.  B.  Haines  &  Sons,  Pittsbuig:  R.  W. 
Powell,  John  S.  Brittain  Dry  Goods  Co..  St.  Joseph;  Calvin  M.  Smyth,  Young,  Smyth, 
Field  Co.,  Philadelphia;  F.  C.  Stoepel,  Bumham,  Stoepel  &  Co..  Detroit;  John  A. 
Ordwav^  Blodgett,  Ordway  A  Webber,  Boston;  Arthtir  L.  Farwell,  John  V.  Farwell 
Co.,  Chicago;  Kobert  Geddes,  Havens  d  Geddes  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Elias  Michael, 
Rice,  Stix  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis;  I.  D.  Marks,  B.  Ix>wenstein  &  Bros.  D.  G.  Co., 
Memphis. 

Members:  Bittner,  Hunsicker  A  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa  •  Doudberty,  Ward,  Little  Co., 
A.  M.  Robinson  Co.,  John  Silvey  A  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Frank  Howard  M&.  Co.,  Atchi- 
son, Eans.;  Treide  A  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md  •  Adams  Dry  Goods  Co.,  %angor,  Me.; 
Blodgett,  Ordway  A  Webber,  Boston  Dry  Groods  Co.,  Brown,  Durrell  Co.,  Farley, 
Harvey  A  Co.,  Walker  Stetson  Co.,  Boston,  Maas.;  Adam,  Meldrum  A  Anderson  Co., 
Clawson  A  Wilson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Pringle  Brothers,  Charleston,  S.  C:  Carson, 
Pirie^  Scott  A  Co.,  John  V.  Farwell  Co.,  Marshall  Field  A  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  The  John 
ShiUito  Co.,  Alms  A  Doepke  Co.,  Louis  Stix  A  Company,  llie  John  H.  Hibben  D.  G. 
Co.,  Reins  A  Meias,  Meyer,  Wise  A  Eaichen  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  The  Root  4;  McBride 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  The  Green,  Joyce  Co.,  The  Jones,  Witter  A  Co.,  The  Sheldon 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Sanger  Bros.,  Harris,  Lipsitz  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Bum- 
ham,  Stoepel  A  Co.,  Crowley  Brothers,  Edson,  Moore  <x  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Rider^ 
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WaHis  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  F.  A.  Patrick  A  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.;  The  Monnig  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Havens  &  Geddee  Co.,  Hibben,  HoUwegA  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.j  The  Covington  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Bumham,  Hanna,  Munger 
D.  G.  Co.,  Maxwell-McClure-Fitts  D.  G.  Co.,  Smith,  McCord,  Townsend  D.  G.  Co., 
Swofiford  Bros.  D.  G.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Deaver-Eennedy  Company,  Cowan, 
McClung  &  Co.,  Enoxville,  Tenn.;  Cooper,  Coate  &  Casey  D.  G.  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Carter  Dry  Goods  Co.,  J.  M.  Robinson,  Norton  &  Co.,  Sterling  Furnishing  Goods 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  R.  8.  Oglesby  Company,  Inc.,  J.  W.  Ould  Company,  Watts 
Bros.  Co..  Lynchbuig,  Va.;  B.  Lowenstein  d  Bros.  D.  G.  Co.,  The  Wm.  K.  Moore 
Dry  Goods  Co.^  Memphis,  Tenn.;  GoU  <fe  Frank  Co.,  The  H.  Stem,  jr.  A  Bro.  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Sterner  A  Lobman,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Wyman,  rartridge  &  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  S.  Reeves  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.*  Brown,  Durrell  Co..  New 
York  City;  Byrne  &  Hammer  D.  G.  Co.,  M.  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  PeterB- 
buig  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.;  Doughten-Wilkins  D.  G.  Co.,  John  H.  Long  A 
Co.,  Stzawbridge  A  Clothier,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Young,  Smyth,  Field  Co.,  Watson  & 
Company,  PhiSuielphia,  Pa.;  Arbuthnot-Stephenson  Co.,  James  B.  Haines  &  Sons, 
Pittsburp  D.  G.  Co.,  Pittsbuig,  Pa.;  The  Clark-Eddy  Company,  Portland,  Me.;  Cal- 
lender,  McAuslan  A  Troup  (5).,  Providence,  R.  I.;  M.  Cohen  Son  A  Co.,  Drewry, 
'Hughes  Company,  Richmond,  Va.;  Adam  H.  Bartel  Company,  Richmond.  Ind.; 
John  S.  Brittain  D.  G.  Co.,  The  Hundley  D.  G.  Co.,  Richardson  D.  G.  Co.,  Wheeler 
&  Motter  Merc.  Co.,  Tootle-Campbell  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Carleton  D.  G.  Co., 
Ely  A  Walker  D.  G.  Co.,  Feiguson-McKinney  D.  G.  Co.,  Harsadine-McKittrick  D. 
G.  Co.,  Rice-Stix  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Finch,  Van  Slyck  A  McConville.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Keet  A  Rountree  D.  G.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.;  L.  Dinkelspiel  Co.,  Moore- Wat- 
son D.  G.  Co.,  Levi  Strauss  A  Co.,  ban  Francisco,  Cal.;  L.  S.  fiaumwdner  A  Co., 
Toledo^  Ohio.;  Murray,  Griffith  A  Messier,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Johnston  A  Larimer  D.  G. 
Co.,  Wichita,  Eans.;  The  Youngstown  D.  G.  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Tariff  committee  representing  the  wholesalers  and  importers  of 
domestic  and  foreign  hosiery  in  the  city  of  New  York: 

Geo.  E.  Beers,  I^rd  &  Taylor,  John  O'Connell,  with  Arnold,  Con- 
stable &  Co. :  Henry  Schiflf.  firm  of  Henry  Schiff  &  Co. ;  John  W.  Doscher, 
with  Fred  Victor  &  Acheus. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  January  26,  1909,  of 
the  leading  wholesalers  and  importers  of  domestic  and  foreign  hosiery, 
it  was  resolved  to  protest  agamst  any  advance  in  the  tarm  schedules 
on  imported  hosiery,  and  a  tariff  committee,  as  above,  was  appointed 
with  full  authority  to  represent  New  York  interests  in  presenting 
this  protest  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  following 
important  wholesale  firms  were  represented  at  this  meeting: 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City;  Brown,  Durrell  Company,  New 
York  dtj;  Bfeniy  Schiff  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Arnold,  Constable 
&  Co.,  New  York  Citv;  Fredk.  Victor  &  Achelis,  New  York  City; 
Wesendonck,  Lorenz  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Rubens  &  Meyer,  New 
York  City;  H.  B.  Claflm  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Teft-Wefler  Com- 
pany, New  York  City;  Jas.  H.  Dunham  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Chas. 
Simons  &  Sons,  New  York  City;  Goodman  Brothers,  New  York  City; 
Gutman  Brothers,  New  York  City;  Talbott  &  Poggi,  New  York  City; 
Verdier  &  Hardy,  New  York  City. 


WnUAM  L.  WAKING,  EEPEESEKTINO  KATIOKAL  ASSOGIATIOK 
OF  HOSIEBT  AND  TnTDEBWEAR  MAKEBS,  FILES  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FOEEIGN  COSTS. 

New  York  Cnr,  N.  Y.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washingtonf  D,  C 
Sm:  The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manu- 
facturers respectfully  beg  to  add  the  following  additional  facts  and 
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figures  to  their  brief  on  hosiery,  dated  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November 
30,  1908,  and  published  in  the  Tariff  Hearings,  in  contradiction  to 
the  statements  made  in  a  brief  filed  by  the  tariff  conmiittee  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Dry  (joods  Association,  dated  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1909. 

The  examples  of  comparative  costs,  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  submitted 
by  the  National  Wholesale  Diy  Goods  Association  are  not  only  abso- 
lutely absurd  but  show  a  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
hosiery,  a  comparison  in  some  instances  having  been  made  of  two 
totally  different  qualities,  costs,  and  makes.  They  have  also  in  sev- 
eral other  instances  taken  the  selling  price,  including  profit,  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer  as  the  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad,  placing 
same  in  flat  comparison  with  the  swom-to  American  costs,  whereas 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers 
have  made  an  absolutelv  even  comparison  of  cost  of  production  of 
the  same  identical  article  made  in  uermany  and  in  tnis  country — 
the  only  proper  and  just  method  to  employ  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  conclusion  for  the  adjustment  of  tanff  rates. 

The  foreign  costs  submitted  by  us.  in  our  brief  referred  to  were 
obtained  from  fourteen  prominent  Chenmitz  hosiery  manufacturers 
and  can  easily  be  verified  by  your  committee  by  reference  to  the 
latest  consular  reports,  while  the  American  costs  were  given  by  a 
large  number  of  equally  prominent  American  manufacturers  in  the 
form  of  affidavits. 

In  our  brief  we  stated  that,  taking  the  American  wages  at  100  per 
cent,  the  foreign  wa^es  were  somewhat  less  than  30  per  cent.  We 
find  by  the  latest  official  reports  that  the  difference  in  wages  is  even 

E eater  than  stated  above;  that  wages  paid  in  Chemnitz  to-day  are 
3S  than  25  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  in  America  for  the  same 
grade  of  work.     (See  latest  consular  reports.) 

We  take  issue  with  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion's statement  that  verv  few  goods  the  result  of  the  ''cottage  indus- 
n"  are  imported  into  this  country.  We  find  that  same  represents 
ftrge  percentage  of  the  exports  to  this  country,  Chenmitz  manu- 
facturers selling  such  merchandise  as  the  product  of  their  own  mills. 
For  the  cottage  industry,  the  importance  thereof,  effect  on  wages  of 
mill  operatives,  hours  of  labor  of^aged,  children  under  14  years,  and 
free  hours  of  housewife,  we  would  respectfully  refer  conunittee  to 
latest  official  reports. 

We  find  upon  investigation  the  following  are  the  official  figures  of 
the  average  yearly;  wage  (which  the  committee  can  easily  verify)  of 
expert  hosiery  knitters  and  expert  women  in  the  hosiery  mills  of 
Chemnitz: 


Year. 

Keai. 

Women. 

18»7 

$240 
286 

$124 

1907 

165 

In  1908  the  wages  were  reduced  to  the  1897  level  and  which  wages 
areprevailing  now. 

We  also  mid  that,  taking  the  American  production  of  cotton 
hosiery  at  100  per  cent,  the  importation  of  cotton  hosiery  duties  paid 
in  1907  was  22  per  cent;  that  in  1906  and  1907  the  importations 
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increased  at  the  rate  of  over  $1,000,000  per  annum — a  self-evident 
conclusion  that  the  rates  as  provided  for  in  the  tariff  of  1897  do  not 
measure  the  differential  in  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad  and  in  this 
country. 

We  also  find  that  the  importation  of  cotton  hosiery  imder  Schedule 
I,  paragraph  318,  was  fully  10  per  cent  in  1907  of  the  total  imports 
of  manufactured  cotton  ^oods. 

The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers 
do  not  question  the  honor  or  integrity  of  any  importer,  but  the  facts 
are,  that  either  the  examples  of  comparative  costs  as  submitted  are 
incorrect  and  erroneous,  as  we  know  and  beUeve  them  to  be,  or  else 
the  proper  rate  of  duty  has  not  been  paid  on  an  enormous  amount 
of  foreign  hosiery  which  is  being  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  open 
market  at  prices  materially  less  than  the  foreign  costs  submitted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  L.  Waeing, 
Chairman  for  Tariff  Committee  National  Assodaiion 

cf  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

I,  William  L.  Waring,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  chairman,  and  for  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear Manufacturers,  do  solemnly  swear  and  aflBrm  that,  to  the  best 
of  the  committee's  knowledge  and  behef ,  the  foregoing  facts  are  true 
as  set  forth. 

William  L.  Waring. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1909. 
[seal.]  Jos.  A.  Coxe, 

Notary  Puhlic. 
(Commission  expires  March  6,  1909.) 


ELASTIC  TISSUES. 

[Paragraphs  320  and  389.] 

BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  FREKCH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMEBGE  OF 
IfEW  YORK,  OK  BEHALF  OF  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH  IITDU 
RUBBER,  GUTTA-PERCHA,  AHD  ELASTIC  TISSUES. 

32  Broadway, 
New  YwTc  City  J  February  27^  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasTiirigionf  D,  C 
Gentlemen:  Considering  that  the  actual  duties  on  the  following 
articles  are  prohibitive,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  suspenders, 
45  per  cent  on  cotton  and  elastic  tissues,  50  per  cent  on  silk  braces, 
50  per  cent  on  elastic  silk  tissues,  we  request  your  honorable  body 
to  reduce  these  duties  to: 

Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  suspenders  and  tissues  of 
elastic  cotton;  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  silk  suspenders  and  tissues 
of  elastic  silk. 

We  trust  that  you  wiU  give  this  matter  the  consideration  that  it 
deserves,  and  remain,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully,  ^ 

TnE  French  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  New  YoeJ^^^ 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  INSOLES. 

[Paragraph  322.] 

AXEBICAT  MAHXTFACTTTSEES  OF  COSK  HTSOLES  WISH  LEGIS- 
LATIOK  THAT  WILL  EEDUCB  THE  DUTT  OH  THEIB  RAW 
MATERIALS  CLASSED  AS  COTTOH  MAHITFACTURES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17 ^  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  manufacturers  of  cork  insoles,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  and  as  loose  insoles,  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  to  a  considerable  extent  an  imported  article,  com{)osed  of 
ground  cork  and  linseed  oil  applied  to  cotton  muslin  for  backing. 

A  competitive  article  is  made  by  American  manufacturers  of  the 
same  ^age  and  thickness  at  a  price  considerably  less  than  the  article 
herewith  represented. 

This  article  at  first  was  brought  in  under  Schedule  N,  paragraph 
448,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  as  a  manufacture  of  cork  or  of 
which  cork  was  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Subsequently,  it  was  raised  by  the  Government  as  to  classifi- 
cation by  being  placed  under  Schedule  1,  paragraph  322,  as  a  manu- 
facture of  cotton  not  speciallv  provided  for  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Protests  as  to  this  latter  classification  have  not  be^a  settled  by  the 
National  Board  of  Appraisers  at  last  accounts. 

This  latter  duty  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  we  therefore  would 
request  that  you  give  this  article  proper  classification  that  no  misun- 
derstanding as  to  duties  can  hereafter  arise. 

Even  under  its  fi|*st  classification^  viz,  as  an  article  of  which  cork 
was  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  its  price  was  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  American  manufactured  article  that  it  has  rendered  it  a 
tremendous  handicap  to  its  usage. 

As  manufacturers  of  insoles  from  fabrics  of  this  nature,  with  a 
demand  for  a  quick  supply,  we  respectfully  submit  this  said  article 
foryour  careful  consideration  for  classification. 

We  decidedly  object  to  the  contents  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  dated  at  Pittsburg  on  November  23,  1908, 
in  which  they  suggest  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  cork  bark, 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  for  Ufe  preservers,  for  cork  insoles, 
etc.  Taking  the  weight  of  this  article  into  consideration — ^which  is 
about  If  pounds  to  the  square  yard — ^it  would  simply  mean  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  and  eUminate  foreign  competition  absolutely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  cork  trust  and  consequent  handicap  to  ourselves  as 
American  manufacturers  of  cork  insoles. 

We  would  suggest  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12}  or  15  per  cent 
be  placed  on  this  article,  which  will  permit  of  a  sufficient  protection 
to  the  American  manufacturers  and  not  be  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the 
foreign  goods. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


William  M.  Garfield. 

Beckwith  Box  Toe  Co., 

H.  H.  Beckwith,  President. 

Geo.  G.  London  Manufactubino  Co. 

Irving  T.  Austin,  President. 

Wm.  H.  Wiley  &  Son  Co.,  ^oOqIc 

J.  A.  Wiley,  President.  ^ 
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OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLETJM. 

[Paragraph  337.] 

THE  KATIOKAL  WHOLESALE  DST  GOODS  ASSOCIATIOK,  HEW 
TOBK  CITY,  THINKS  THE  DUTIES  OH  OILCLOTHS  AHD 
UHOLEUM  SHOTTLD  BE  BEDTJCED. 

346  Broadway, 
New  YarJc,  February  26,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WasMngion,  D.  C 

Deab  Sm:  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  recommendations  made  to  your 
committee  by  the  oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacturers  for  increased 
duties. 

The  manufacturers  have  asked,  first,  that  the  duty  now  assessed 
on  linoleum  over  12  feet  in  width — namelv,  20  cents  per  square  yard 
and  20  per  cent — be  applied  upon  all  linoleum  over  7  feet  m  width. 

Linoleum  is  made  in  the  following  widths:  6  feet,  7  feet  6  inches, 
9  feet,  and  12  feet,  the  wider  widths  being  used  to  fit  rooms  with  the 
least  possible  cutting. 

All  linoleum  is  sold  by  the  square  yard. 

The  manufacturing  cost  per  squareyard  i^  little  or  no  greater  on 
the  wide  goods  than  on  the  narrow.  Tne  assessment  of  higher  duties 
on  goods  over  7  feet  is  therefore  indefensible. 

In  the  second  place,  the  manufacturers  have  asked  that  granite 
and  oak-plank  linoleums,  which  are  now  dutiable  at  8  cents  per 
square  yard  and  16  per  cent,  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  inlaid 
linoleum,  which  is  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per 
cent. 

These  goods,  the  granite  and  oak  plank,  are  made  by  a  very  simple 
process^  the  cost  to  produce  being  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
mlaid  hnoleum,  and  the  assessment  of  these  goods  at  the  same  rate 
as  inlaid  hnoleum  is  manifestly  imjust. 

Quoting  from  the  Government  Statistical  Record  of  Imports  for  the 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1907: 

The  average  cost  of  all  linoleums,  other  than  inlaid,  was  21.4  cents 
per  sauare  yard.  This  includes  both  of  the  classes  mentioned  above, 
namely,  those  under  12  feet  in  width  and  those  known  as  "granite" 
and  "oak  plank"  linoleimis. 

The  duty  proposed  upon  these  goods  of  20  cents  per  square  yard  and 
20  per  cent  equals  24.28  cents,  or  an  equivalent  of  113  per^cent  ad 
valorem.  Digitized  by  doOQle 
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The  duty  at  present  assessed  upon  these  goods  of  8  cents  per  sc^uare 
yard  and  15  per  cent  equals,  accordmg  to  the  government  statistics, 
an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  52.32  per  cent,  which  we  submit  is  amply 
high. 

Ijiioleiuns,  particidarly  those  of  the  grades  mentioned,  are  used  by 
the  poorer  classes,  and  the  proposed  duty  woidd  mean  the  doubling 
of  the  tax  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  already 
too  highly  protected. 

The  duty  at  present  assessed  upon  inlaid  linoleum  of  20  cents  per 
square  yard  ana  20  per  cent  equals  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  56.64 
per  cent,  and,  as  stated  above,  all  other  linoleums  under  12  feet  in 
width  are  at  present  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per 
cent,  or  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  52.32  per  cent. 

The  present  schedule,  being  thus  evenly  applied  on  high  and  low  cost 
goods,  should  not,  we  contend,  be  changed  in  its  form,  but  as  it  affords 
such  high  protection  should  be  reduced  in  amount. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association. 
By  Kenneth  Babnhart,  Chairman  Tariff  Committee. 


BOBBINETS. 

[Paragraph  339.] 

THE  AlEBBIGAT  MAKERS  OF  HETS  AHD  ITETTINGS  STJ0GB8T  A 
SPECIAL  CLASSIFIGATIOV  FOE  THEIB  PEODUCTS. 

New  Yoek,  February  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  cf  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Souse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sm:  The  undersigned  American  manufacturers  of  bobbinets 
respectfully  ask  that  the  following  special  paragraph  be  enacted  in 
the  tariff  law  to  cover  bobbinets,  nets,  and  nettings: 

Bobbinets,  net,  or  nettings,  other  than  lace  curtain  nets,  made  on  the  Nottingham 
l&ce  curtain  machine,  or  Nottingham  warp  machine,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one-third  of  one  cent  per  square  yard  for  each  hole 
or  part  of  a  hole  within  the  area  of  a  square  inch,  counted  perpendicularly  on  the 
warp  and  diajgonally  on  the  bobbin  lines,  counting  the  comer  hole  twice;  and  shall 
pay  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  when  made  of  single  yams  up  to  and  including 
number  fifteen,  three  cents  per  poimd.  When  maide  of  single  yams,  exceeding 
number  fifteen  and  up  to  and  including  number  thirty,  one-fifth  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound.  When  made  of  single  yams,  exceeding  number  thirty,  one- 
quarter  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound.  When  made  of  yams  combed  or  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  condition  of  singles,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single 
yams  together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  incluaiuK  number  twenty,  six  cents  per 
pound.  When  made  of  yams  combed  or  advanced  oeyond  the  conoition  of  singles, 
exceeding  number  twenty  and  up  to  number  eighty,  one-quarter  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound.  When  made  of  yams  combed  or  advanced  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  singles,  including  number  eighty  and  above,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound.  When  such  bobbinets,  net,  and  netting  are  composed  of  more 
than  one  coimt  of  yam  it  shall  pa]^  duty  according  to  the  highest  coimt. 

All  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  bobbinet  shall  pay  the  duty  provided  by 
their  respective  paragraphs  and  in  addition  thereto  the  duty  imposed,  on  bobbinet. 

From  a  thoroiiprh  study  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  Europe  as 
compared  to  the  cost  to  manufacture  in  this  country  the  above 
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method  of  applying  the  duty  will  about  equalize  the  difference  in 
the  American  and  foreisn  cost. 

You  will  notice  that  flie  duty  asked  is  entirely  specific,  and  it  does 
away  with  the  fluctuating  ad  valorem  rate,  which  is  a  yery  important 
matter,  and  thereby  precluding  any  possipitity  of  imdervaluation. 

The  bobbinet  industry  in  this  country  is  very  small,  whereas  the 
consumption  is  very  large,  and  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
enable  us  to  develop  sucn  an  industry  we  must  be  protected,  not  only 
against  the  underpaid  labor  of  Europe,  but  against  the  importer  who 
imports  imder  value. 

There  is  no  better  opportunity  afforded  at  this  time  to  provide  a 
revenue  for  the  Government  than  the  imposing  of  a  proper  import 
tax  on  bobbinet. 

The  amount  produced  in  this  coimtry  is  trivial  as  compared  with 
the  amount  imported.    We  therefore  respectfully  ask  your  favorable 
consideration  for  our  appeal. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Bromley  Mfg.  Co., 

PhUadelphiaj  Pa. 
The  Lackey  Mfg.  Co., 

Newburgh,  N,  Y. 
The  Amebic  an  Textile  Co., 
W.  H.  Smith, 

Pawtuclcet,  R,  L 


BRAIDS. 

[Paragraphs  339  and  390.] 

AMESICAV   MAinrFACTTTKEBS    OF   HATS   AVD   IMPOBTEBS   OF 
STRAW  AHD  FAVCT  BRAIDS  OBJECT  TO  IBCREASE  OF  DUTT 

OH  suk  or  cottov  bat  BBAIDS. 

12  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  January  17,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0, 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  manufactuters  of  hats  and  importers  of  straw 
and  fancy  braids  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  respectfully  ask  for  a 
moderate  rate  of  duty  upon  hat  braids  composed  of  silk,  artificial  silk, 
artificial  horsehair,  or  cotton.  We  submit  that  the  present  rate  of  60 
per  cent  is  abeady  prohibitive  as  to  many  varieties,  and  any  increase 
whatever  would  Be  wholly  disastrous.  We  ask  for  a  rate  which  will 
be  revenue-producing,  which  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  do- 
mestic interests,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  greatly  aid  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  hats  in  developing  their  industry.  We  desire  in 
this  connection  to  reply  briefly  to  some  of  the  representations  made  on 
behalf  of  the  braid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  this  com- 
mittee at  the  tariff  hearings  Saturday,  November  28, 1908. 

Paragraph  9  of  their  brief  states  tnat  the  duty  on  braids  made  of 
artificid  horsehair  is  20  per  cent,  whereas  it  is  actually  60  per  cent,  and 
has  been  so  since  it  was  first  introduced. 

Paragraph  10  states  that  the  labor  and  expense  of  braid  made  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  60  per  cent  of  cost.    We  svJbmit  that, 
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this  is  incorrect  and  ^ossly  misleading,  for  while  it  might  be  so  in 
respect  to  handmade  Braids,  such  braias  for  the  manufacture  of  hats 
made  of  silk,  cotton,  artificial  hair,  etc.,  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded,  even  in  Europe,  by  the  machine-made  patterns,  while  in 
this  country  handmade  braids  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned  have 
been  made  only  in  the  most  infinitesmal  quantities.  We  might 
mention  that  the  machinery  in  the  United  States  used  for  this  purnose 
is  superior  in  many  instances  to  the  European ;  so  much  so  that  makers 
of  the  American  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  these  braids  sell 
their  machines  in  Europe. 

Referring  to  the  extravagant  statement  that  60  per  cent  is  the 
approximate  cost  of  the  labor  of  braids  made  in  the  United  States, 
we  submit  herewith: 

Exhibit  A,  made  of  silk,  produced  by  two  machines;  the  method 
being  first  to  produce  the  lames  or  strips,  which  are  wound  on  spools 
and  then  put  on  a  machine,  which  machine  costs  approximately 
$70.  This  machine  produces  li  gross  per  day  of  ten  hours  of  the 
finished  article,  and  a  ^rl  is  employed  at  the  wages  of  from  $6  to 
$8  per  week  to  watch  eight  to  ten  of  thesa  machines.  The  selling 
price  of  this  pattern  is  $6  per  gross  yards  and  the  cost  of  Labor  per 
gross  is  less  tnan  75  cents. 

Careful  investigation  points  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  producing 
braids  by  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
according  to  the  quantity  made  and  the  speed  of  production,  the 
latter  fi^re  (20  per  cent)  being  only  for  extremely  fantastic  pat- 
terns, of  slow  production  and  varied  materials,  which  are  sola  in 
small  quantities  only,  while  10  per  cent  would  cover  the  usual  run 
of  designs. 

^  To  show  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are,  under  existing  con- 
ditions overprotected  and  the  consumers  overtaxed,  and,  more- 
over, that  braids  made  of  silk,  artificial  horsehair,  etc.,  under  the 
existing  tariJQf  of  60  per  cent  are  prohibited  from  importation,  we 
submit:  ^ 

Exhibit  B,  made  of  silk  and  artificial  horsehair.  The  cost  price 
in  Switzerland  is  3.15  francs;  plus  duty  and  freight  charges,  the 
cost  to  land  is  $1.05  net  per  piece  of  12  yards. 

Exhibit  B  is  the  same  pattern,  made  by  a  manufacturer  in  New 
York  State  (name  can  be  supplied  if  desired)  and  sold  for  76  cents 
net  per  piece  of  12  yards;  and  in  respect  to  this  exhibit  we  might 
add  that  a  New  York  importer  took  an  order  for  this  pattern,  and, 
instead  of  sending  the  same  to  Switzerland,  had  the  braid  made  in 
the  United  States. 

Exhibit  C,  Swiss,  costs  in  Switzerland  31  i  francs  per  gross,  plus  60 
per  cent  duty  and  freight — $9.75  net,  landed. 

Exhibit  C,  domestic,  is  the  same  pattern  made  in  the  United  States 
and  can  be  bought  at  $5.50  net  per  gross.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
machine-made  braids  of  silk  and  mixtures  of  silk,  owing  to  improved 
methods,  can  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  and 
consequently  no  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  is  neces- 
sary, while  in  fact  such  braids,  under  the  existing  tariff  of  60  per  cent, 
are  actually  prohibited ;  but  if  the  duty  was  reduced  20  per  cent 
novelties  in  this  style  of  braid  might  probably  be  imported. 

Examples  coula  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but  we  consider  the 
foregoing  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  point.     We  might  repeat  that  the 
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statement  in  paragraph  12  in  the  brief  above  mentioned,  that  the  duty 
of  96  per  cent  on  braids  made  of  silk,  cotton,  artificial  hair,  etc.,  would 
not  be  prohibitiye,  is  absolutely  absurd,  for  such  braids  are  already 
prohibited  by  the  60  per  cent  duty. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  to  your  honorable  committee,  the 
chief  ingredient  entering  into  artificial  silk  and  artificial  horsehair 
braids  is  raw  cotton  or  cotton  waste,  which  is  likewise  used,  of  course, 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  braids.  Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste 
are  on  the  free  list.  So,  likewise,  is  Tussah  silk,  which  is  employed 
in  manufacturing  silk  hat  braids.  It  is  not  em^^ed  for  malang 
drees  goods,  because  it  is  too  brittle  and  rough.  With  the  raw  ma- 
terials on  the  free  list  a  compensating  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  be 
sufficiently  ample  to  cover  tne  difference  m  the  cost  of  production. 
We  direct  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of 
Confess  was,  up  to  the  passage  of  the  present  act,  to  provide  either 
for  nree  entry  or  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats 
or  to  impose  a  low  rate  of  duty  upon  such  materials.  We  submit 
that  the  present  provision  for  braids  of  silk,  cotton,  and  vegetable 
fiber  is  much  too  broad,  and  that  a  return  should  be  made  to  the 
earlier  policy  of  imposing  a  minimum  duty  consistent  with  revenue 
and  protection  upon  braids  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
Paragraph  448  or  the  act  of  1883  provided  for  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  vSorem  upon  hat  braids  and  hat  materials  generally  composed  of 
any  substance  or  material.  . 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  a  provision  analogous  to  that  found 
in  paragraph  409  of  thfe  present  act,  which  provides  for  braids  of 
straw,  chip,  grass,  and  the  like,  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

Braids  composed  of  Tusrah  silk,  artificial  silk,  artificial  horsehair,  suitable  for  mak- 
ing and  omamentiiig  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  only,  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully, 

Dearbergh  Bros.,  Wm.  Kiiowlton  &  Sons,  J.  S.  Plummer 
&  (5).,  John  Zimmerman  Co.,  Searle,  Dailey  &  Co., 
Tsler  Gage,  William  Carroll  &  Co.,  C.  O.  Mey  &  Co., 
The  Comey  &  Johnson  Co.,  Oliver  Co.,  A.  Eneel, 
Carroll  Hixon  Jones  Co.,  Max  Mindheim,  Gotthola  & 
Co.,  Rosenthal-Sloan  Mill  Co.,  Hart  &  Eirtland, 
Hirsh  &  Guinzburg,  Crown  Hat  Manfg.  Co.,  John 
Donat  &  Co.,  Allana  Bros.  &  Co.,  J.  H.  Lichtenstein 
&  Co.,  Zadek  Brothers,  Maurice  Cohen. 


DOILIES  AND  CENTERPIECES. 

[Paragraph  339.] 

THE  PABEES  MAGHIinE!  CO.,  BBOOKLTlSr,  K.  T.,  SUGGESTS   ITEW 
CLASSIFICATIOlf  FOB  DOILIES  AND  CEKTEBPIECES. 

28&-290  Taaffe  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  SS,  1909. 

COMMTTTEE   ON  WaYS   AND  MeANS, 

WashivJgton,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  Under  date,  of  December  4, 1908,  we  filed  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  tariff  law.     On  more  mature  con* 
sideration  of  this  matter  our  views  have  changed  somewhat. 
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We  ftre  engaged  in  starting  a  new  induatiy  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  manufa>cturing  of  household  articles,  such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  suggest  be  inserted  in 
Schedule  J  of  said  proposed  new  tariff: 


beds] 
b( 


Jloped  or  embroidered  in  viy  mannw  or  to  any  extent, 
on  the  interim  or  along  the  edge  by  hand  or  machineir,  in  pursuance  of  a  design  or 
otherwise,  or  any  of  these  or  sinulajr  articles  from  whicn  threads  have  been  drawn  to 
produce  drawn  work,  or  which  have  been  cut  or  punched  to  produce  open  work,  or  to 
which  have  been  secured  in  any  manner  lace  or  trimming,  or  iii  which  inserts  of  lace 
netting  or  other  material  have  been  made,  or  to  which  any  matmial  has  been  appliqued, 
shall  pay  a  duty  at  a  rate,  ad  valorem,  which  shall  be  twenty*five  i>er  centum  in  excess 
of  the  rate,  ad  valorem,  chazsed  against  the  basic  fabric  or  material  of  these  articles: 
Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  of  these  or  similar  articles  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Embroidered  goods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those 
made  for  personal  use,  such  as  wearing  apparel,  handkerchief s,  etc., 
and  those  made  for  household  use,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  above 
paragraph.  Paragraph  339  is  iAtended  to  cover  both  classes  of 
these  embroidered  goods  or  articles,  but  it  does  not  do  it,  and  we  do 
not  beUeve  it  can  be  made  to  do  it  without  very  materially  incressing 
its  length,  and  it  is  certainly  lon^  enough  now,  and  we  therefore 
believe  a  separate  paragraph  should  be  inserted,  as  suggested  above. 

We  understand  that  it  nas  been  suggested  by  others  to  your  hon- 
orable board,  that  by  inserting  the  word  ''scalloped"  in  paragraph 
339,  it  will  make  it  properly  cover  the  goods  we  manufacture,  but 
we  bes;  to  say  that  this  is  not  correct.  As  illustrative  of  this,  we 
note  tnat  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  v.  Charles  B.  Waentig, 
decision  Febioiary  9, 1909,  by  Judge  Holt,  of  the  United  States  circmt 
court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  the  articles  in  question  were 
embroidered  scalloped  doilies  and  towels.  In  the  trctde  this  term 
in  many  instances  is  abbreviated,  and  these  articles  are  simply  called 
scalloped  doilies  or  scalloped  towels,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  oe.  This 
enabled  the  importers  to  get  a  laree  number  of  witnesses  to  testify 
that  these  articles  were  known  in  the  trade  in  1897  and  previous  to 
that  time  simply  as  scalloped  articles,  and  not  as  embroidered  articles. 
And  notwithstanding  the  plain  fact  that  the  work  on  the  edge  of  the 
goods  in  question  is  embroidery,  the  case,  as  stated,  has  been  decided 
against  the  Government. 

In  deciding  this  case^  the  judge  looked  up  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopedia definitions,  which  he  quoted,  and  then  from  these  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  to  be  embroidery  the  work  had  to  be  ornamental, 
and  then  he  decided  in  substance  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  not  suffi- 
cientl^r  ornamental  to  become  embroidery,  and  is  therefore  not 
embroidery. 

By  inserting  the  word  "scalloped"  this  sort  of  thing  can  not  be 
avoided.  The  importers  will  go  to  the  same  authorities,  and  there 
they  will  find  that  a  scallop  is  "  a  segment  of  a  circle;"  so  to  get  around 
this  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  a  design  on  the  edge  of  the 
work  that  is  not  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  then  it  will  not  be  a  scal- 
lopad  article. 

it  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  question  tlfat  the  regular 
manufacturers  of  embroideries  do  not  make  these  household  articles 
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in  question;  they  make  the  embroideries  that  belong  to  the  first 
class  of  merchandise  before  mentioned;  namely,  those  made  for  per- 
sonal Vise,  such  as  wearing  apparel,  handkerchief s,  trimmings,  etc. 
And  not  being  manufacturers  of  these  household  articles,  they  are 
liable  to  think  just  a  word  or  two  is  enough  to  cover  them;  but  this 
will  not  an&wer  the  purpose.  Better  use  enough  words,  a  little 
more  space  and  ink,,  and  coyer  these  goods  in  such  a  way  that  the 
importers  can  not  find  a  hole  to  crawl  through. 

These  are  the  kind  of  goods  that  should  produce  revenue  for  the 
Government;  they  are  luxuries,  and  the  use  of  them  is  increasing 
rapidly,  because  machinery  has  recently  been  invented  that  makes 
them  at  a  very  much  less  cost  than  they  can  possibly  be  made  by 
hand.*  We  have  machines  for  doing  the  work,  and  our  foreign  com- 
petitors have  machines  for  doing  it;  but  our  competitors  have  such  a 
great  advantage  with  respect  to  cost  of  labor  that  unless  we  can  get 
at  least  as  much  protecton  as  is  ^ven  to  other  kinds  of  embroidery 
work  we  can  not  compete  successniUy. 

A  very  insignificant  part  of  these  embroidered  household  articles 
are  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  a  very  insig- 
nificant revenue  is  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  source  com- 
pared with  what  it  should  get.  And  we  believe  that  if  a  separate 
aragraph  is  inserted  and  so  worded  that  it  will  catch  all  of  these 
ousehold  articles,  that  it  will  become  a  large  revenue  producer  for 
the  Government;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  duty  assessed  is  at  the 
rate  suggested,  in  the  suggested  paragraph  herein,  it  will  enable  the 
manufacturers  in  the  Umted  States  to  make  enough  profit  to  manu- 
facture these  goods-  and  by  creating  this  home  competition,  the 
consumer  will  m  reality  get  the  ^oods  as  cheap,  at  least,  as  they  ^ill 
get  them  if  the  duty  is  put  at  sucn  a  low  rate  that  the  home  manufac- 
turers can  not  afford  to  make  .them. 

In  connection  with  the  rate  of  duty  we  propose,  it  is  noted  linen  is 
our  raw  material,  none  of  which  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States; 
therefore,  we  have  to  import  our  raw  material.  And  this  linen,  pays 
a  duty  of  from  35  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  articles  are 
assessed  at  60  per  cent,  as  are  embroideries  or  other  embroidered 
articles,  we  do  not  get  proper  protection  at  all  when  we  use  linen  that 
pays  a  duty,f or  example,  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  as  we  frequently  do. 
The  linen  manufacturers  from  whom  we  have  to  import  our  linen 
are  the  manufacturers  of  these  household  articles;  consequently  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  they  have  a  natural  advantage  in  this 
respect. 

m  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  we  think  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should 
got  the  protection  of  a  rate  of  duty  *'25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
rate,  ad  valorem,  charged  against  the  oasic  fabric  or  material  of  which 
these  articles  are  made."  And  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
a  separate  paragraph  should  be  inserted,  as  we  have  suggested,  and 
that  if  it  is  mseited  it  will  be  a  good  revenue  producer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Parkes  Machine  Company. 
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EMBROIDERY. 

THE  PABKES  MACHIHE  COXPAVT,  BEOOKLTlSr,  V.  T.,  SUGGESTS 

A  DEFnriTioir  foe  tee  word  "  embeoideet/'  to  be  or- 

SEBTED  IE  EEW  LAW. 

286-290  1*AAFFB  Plaob, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  1, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Wa^hingUm,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  We  suggest  that  the  following  definition  be  inserted 
in  the  proposed  new  tanff  law: 

The  term  *'  embroidery,"  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  any  kind  of  stitches 
disposed  in  material,  fabric,  or  articles,  partly  or  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  embelish- 
ment  or  ornamentation,  or  any  kind  of  stitches  used  in  finishing  or  binding  the  edge 
of  a  fabric,  or  an  article,  in  scalloped  or  other  fancy  form. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  reason  for  this  definition 
it  is  noted  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  embroidered  mate- 
rials or  articles,  nameljr,  those  for  personal  use,  such  as  wearing  apparel, 
handkerchiefs,  trimmings,  etc.,  .and  those  for  household  use,  such 
as  doilies,  centerpieces,  tablecloths,  bedspreads,  pillow  shams,  etc. 
The  first  class  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  machinery, 
long  previous  to  the  last  tariff  act,  July,  1897,  and  the  same  class  of 
goods,  also  manufactured  by  machinery,  were  imported  in  large 
quantities  into  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  are  at  present 
bein^  imported  in  large  quantities.  Because  of  this,  what  these 
machine-embroidered  goods  were  known  as  commercially  in  1897, 
and  previous  to  that  time,  was  well  imderstood  and  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

But  not  so  in  connection  with  the  second  class  of  embroidered 
merchandise.  These  embroidered  household  articles  were  ^being 
embroidered  by  hand  at  that  time,  done  by  peasants  in  various 
foreign  countries,  and  imported  into  the  Umted  States.  The  em- 
broidery on  this  second  class  of  goods  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  gener- 
ally made  along  the  edge  of  the  articles,  and  is  in  a  scalloped  or 
fancy  design. 

Some  time  after  the  1897  tariff  act  became  a  law,  the  importation 
of  said  second  class  of  goods  embroidered  by  machinery  commenced. 
This  machine  work,  Uke  hand  work,  was  in  scolloped  form  or  design. 
The  work,  however,  at  first  was  crude,  which  made  it  look  different 
from  the  hand  work.  This  difference  in  appearance  gave  the  import- 
ers a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  protest,  and  tne  result  was  the  case  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  United 
States,  petitioner,  against  Charles  R.  Waentig,  defendant,  which  on 
Februaiy  9,  1909,  was  decided  by  Judge  Holt  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  making  his  decision  the  judge  said,  after  quoting  dictionary  and 
encyclopsBdia  definitions,  ''I  think  the  true  test  in  this  case  is  whether 
the  needlework  on  the  edge  of  the  towels  and  doilies  in  question  is 
ornamental.  Mv  conclusion  is  that  it  is  not."  The  judge  said  further 
in  his  decision  that  he  did  not  "think  that  the  kind  of  needlework 
which  is  shown  on  the  towels  and  doilies  in  this  case  differs  in  any 
essential  particular  from  any  ordinary  needlework." 

Here  it  is  seen  the  importers  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  wedge  in 
paragraph  339  of  the  tariff  act.     The  judge  in  substance  decides  what 
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is  and  what  is  not  embroidery  on  dictionary  definitions  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  private  opinion  aa  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  orna- 
mental. Obviously,  no  two  persons  may  agree  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  ornamental,  and  the  question  of  a  tariff  being  assessed  on  these 
fancy  articles,  these  luxuries,  should  not  rest  on  any  such  basis. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  the  judge 
seemed  to  tnink  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  needlework 
is  ordinary  is  a  determining  factor.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
needlework  in  the  great  biilk  of  embroidery  is  very  ordinary,  the 
stitches  are  very  ordinary,  but  the  depositing  of  these  stitches  in  great 
numbers  along  a  straight  path,  or  in  scollops  or  festoons,  or  in  some 
fancy  or  ornamental  design  embellishes  the  material  or  article,  and  is 
embroidery.  But  whether  or  not  these  stitches  do  actually  embellish 
the  merchandise  or  not  should  not  be  left  to  the  fancy  or  taste  of  the 
judge. 

Another  point  developed  in  connection  with  this  case  referred  to, 
that  also  has  a  very  material  bearing  on  the  question  of  defining,  in 
the  proposed  new  tariff,  what  is  embroidery.  The  articles  in  question 
were  doilies  and  towels  embroidered  along  their  edge  as  before  stated, 
and  the  doily  was  decorated  on  its  interior  by  what  is  known  as  hem- 
stitching, or  spoke  stitching.  In  addition  to  these  a  doily  was  intro- 
duced in  evidence  as  an  exhibit,  the  edge  of  which  was  very  elaborately 
embroidered. 

Practically  all  of  the  importers  that  testified  against  the  Govern- 
ment claimed  and  testified  that  the  work  on  the  edge  of  these  articles 
was  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  binding  or  finishing  the  edge,  and  that 
it  was  not  embroidery.  They  took  the  position-  that  needlework,  to 
be  embroidery,  had  to  be  on  the  interior  of  an  article.  This,  of  course, 
is  absurd  to  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  embroidery,  but  it 
evidently  did  not  appear  absurd  to  the  judge.  All  edge  embroidery 
performs  the  double  function  of  binding  or  protecting  the  edge  of  the 
material  or  article  and  embellishing  it. 

As  to  the  hem  or  spoke  stitching  that  was  on  the  interior  of  the 
doily  for  ornamental  purposes  the  coimsel  for  the  Government  took 
the  position  that  as  this  was  hemstitching  it  was  not  embroideiy, 
and  that  even  if  it  was  embroidery,  the  case  had  better  not  be  compli- 
cated by  raising  a  question  about  it,  and  so  this  part  of  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  article  in  question  was  not  considered.  This  brings  the 
writer  to  a  point  where  he  desires  to  say  a  little  about  stitches. 

It  is  not  tne  kind  of  stitch  that  determines  if  the  work  is  embroidery 
or  not,  but  the.  use  that  is  made  of  the  stitch.  Certain  stitches,  when 
used  in  making  buttonholes,  are  called  buttonhole  stitches;  the  same 
stitches,  when  used  for  embellishment,  are  called  embroidery^  stitches. 
The  stitches  made  on  the  well-known  SchiflBU  embroidery  machine 
become  zigzag  stitches  when  produced  by  a  lock-stitch  zigzag 
machine,  and  the  ordinary  chain  stitch  becomes  an  embroidery  stitch 
when  made  in  doing  embroidery  on  the  !6onaz  embroidery  machine. 
The  well-known  hemstitch  becomes  an  ornamental  or  an  embroidery 
stitch  when  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  what  is  and  what  is  not  embroidery  can  not  be  determined  by 
the  name  of  the  stitch  used,  for  the  name  of  the  stitch  depends  on  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Pakkes  Machine  Compa^^Ic 
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LACES  AND  EMBBOIDEBIES. 

[Pangnph  339  J 

THB  lEHIGHTOV  (PA.)  LACE  COKPAHT  ASKS  AS  nrCBSASS  OF 
DUTT  OV  lACES  FBOX  SIXTT  TO  EIOHTT  PIB  CEFT. 

Lehiohton,  Pa.,  January  it,  1909. 

Ck)MMITT£E   ON  WaTS  AND  MeaNS, 

WaslwngUm,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacture  of  laces  in  this  country  is  ex- 
tremely in  its  infancy,  and  in  the  few  years  that  this  product  nas  been 
made  m  this  country  not  any  too  great  a  proj^ress  has  been  made, 
owing  to  the  45  per  cent  tariff  on  the  machmery  for  making  the 
same,  none  of  which  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  the  tariff 
on  fine  spun  yams  from  78/2-ply  to  180/2-ply,  of  which  very  little, 
if  any,  pi'actically  speaking,  are  made  in  this  country.  All  of  this 
may  be  correct  ana  proper,  but  in  view  of  this  a  higher  tariff  on 
manufactured  products  of  laces  would  have  greatly  helped  these 
industries. 

The  plants  in  this  country  are:  The  American  Textile  Company, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  The  Richmond  Lace  Worfa^  Alton,  R.  L:  The 
Rhode  Island  Lace  Works,  Drownville,  R.  I.;  Warwick  Lace  Works, 
River  Point,  R.  I.;  Lehighton  Lace  Company,  LeUghton,  Pa.;  Hall 
Lace  Company.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Jennings  Lace  Works,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.:  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  Zion  City,  Chicago,  111.;  American  Lice 
Manuracturing  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  these  plants  involve  a  total  invest- 
ment of  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  in  property  and 
machinery. 

Probably  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  these 
plants  would  amount  to  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  a  year. 

The  value  of  the  lace  machines  without  the  accessory  machinery, 
plus  45  per  cent  duty,  makes  them  cost  about  $10,000  to  $11,500 
apiece,  put  in  place,  wnich  gives  an  advantage  at  once  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  over  the  American  manufacturer  in  that  the  American 
manufacturer  must  spend  on  account  of  the  ocean  freight  and  duty 
half  again  as  much  as  the  European  manufacturer,  and  still  receive 
but  the  same  production,  which  is  one  ai^ument  in  favor  of  an 
increased  tariff  on  the  manufactured  laces. 

The  present  duty  on  fine  brass  bobbin  yams  is  as  follows: 

CentaptrpoDiHL 

78/2  Gassed  cotton  yam 19J 

100/2  Qaaeed  cotton  yam 30 

120/2  Gaased  cotton  yam S6 

140/2  Gaaaed  cotton  yam 42 

160/2  GaaBed  cotton  yam 48 

180/2  Gaased  cotton  yam 64 

The  proposed  change  in  the  duty  on  these  fine  yams  by  the  Yam 
Association  of  this  country  is  as  follows: 

Ctots  per  pound. 

78/2  Gaased  cotton  yam 39 

100/2  Gaased  cotton  yam : 50 

120/2  Gaased  cotton  yam 60 

140/2  Gaased  cotton  yam 70 

160/2  Gaased  cotton  yam ^ .t..  80 

180/2  Gaaaed  cotton  yam i^t^£siiDy.ViiJCXQQ.LC.  90 
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which,  therefore,  furnishes  a  second  reason  for  higher  tariff  on  manu- 
factured laces;  as  we  are  not  offering  any  objections  to  the  tariff  on 
machinery  nor  the  present  tariff  on  fine  yams^  as  we  believe  the 
same  to  w  about  equitably  adjusted,  but  considering  the  two  aforesaid 
matters  of  duty  on  machinery  and  yam,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
tariff  on  manufactured  laces  be  sufficiently  adjusted  so  as  to  protect 
what  is  purely  an  infant  industry* 

Therefore^  the  lar^r  the  quantity  of  fine  yam  used  the  less  margin 
of  profit  owing  to  the  tariff  on  said  ^am. 

The.value  cS  importations  into  this  coimtry  and  duties  on  same  of 
laces,  lace  curtains,  etc.,  as  per  attached  reports  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ciommerce  and  Labor  will  show,  is  as  follows: 


Values. 

Duties. 

For  1908 : 

133,751,266.62 

39,820,361.88 

•  33,006,467.27 

f20,247,069. 99 

For  1907 

23,888,513.86 

For  1908 

19,799,868.17 

Report  by  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  compiled  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  on  the  lace  industry,  shows  that  $40,400,000 
worth  of  lace  goods  was  consumed  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
and  it  appeared  from  the  reports  of  the  exports  from  the  different 
countries  that  the  United  States  made  for  itself  17.8  per  cent  of  the 
lace  consumed  therein  in  1906.  If  this  be  so,  the  percentage  was 
made  up  largely  of  lace  curtains  and  nets,  rather  than  lace  trimmings, 
the  latter  being  made  in  this  country  to  the  value  of  between 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000,  for  so  long  as  the  tariff  remains  on  the 
machinery  and  fine  cotton  yams,  the  American  manufacturers  can 
not  compete  against  ihe  English  and  French  imported  goods. 

The  duty  on  laces  at  present  is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  in 
view  of  the  fact  of  the  present  tariff  on  yams  and  machinery,  is  not 
sufiSciently  high,  and  no  injustice  will  be  worked  against  the  importer 
or  the  consumer  by  an  increase  in  this  tariff. 

Laces  can  be  bought  in  any  department  store  in  this  country  for 
the  retail  consumer  at  from  1  to  10  cents  a  yard  and  even  higher,  but 
this  arrangement  of  prices  covers  the  usual  demand,  and  since  the 
importer  bases  his  selling  price  on  the  cost,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
request  to  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  tarin,  as  the  present  reduction 
asked  for  (60  to  50  per  cent),  wotdd  make  very  little  difference  in  the 
retail  prices  of  these  laces. 

The  importations  are  annually  increasing  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  a  better  protection  on  this  particular  class  of  goods  is 
needed  by  the  manufacturer  in  order  to  make  it  a  successful  indus- 
try. Like  the  spinning  trade  in  the  New  England  States,  it  shows 
that  the  mar^  of  profits  is  not  very  large  as  compared  to  very  many 
other  industries,  at  least  there  is  not  a  sufficient  margin  to  protect  the 
manufacturer  as  against  the  extremely  low  wages  in  foreign  coimtries 
where  these  laces  are  produced. 

American  wages  in  the  manufacture  of  laces  are  at  least  100  per 
cent  higher  than  in  Germany  and  from  80  to  100  per  cent  higher  than 
in  England  and  France,  and  as  every  kind  of  machine-made  lace  made 
in  England,  Germany,  or  France  can  be  made  in  this  countiy  the  lace 
manufacturing  industry  is  deserving  of  some  consideratiomOOQlC 
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This  may  be  contrary  to  the  importers'  idea  that  not  all  classes  of 
laces  will  be  made  here.  The  importer  states  that  a  lessening  of  the 
tariff  on  laces  would  mean  increased  importations,  and  therefore  the 
same  amount,  if  not  more,  would  be  deriyed  in  revenue.  The  same 
is  also  true  that  if  the  tariff  were  increased  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
there  might  be  less  importations,  but  the  total  amount  of  reTenue 
from  this  source  would  no  doubt  not  be  lessened. 

The  importer  desires  the  lace  business  not  to  be  considered  any 
longer  essentially  a  hixury,  but  it  still  is  so  considered,  and  an  increase 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  or  even  maintaining  the  present  schedule  will 
not  work  any  injustice  to  the  consumer  of  Eices  or  even  to  the  Ameri- 
can garment  manufacturer. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  in  which  lace  trim- 
mings are  largely  used  these  are  about  500,000  operatives  employed, 
but  any  increase  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  faces  will  not  change 
these  conditions,  and  the  comparison  of  operatives  employed  in  the 
lace  trade  as  against  the  operatives  in  the  American  garment  trade  is 
worth  considcnng,  as  the  one  class  is  skilled  and  the  other  unskilled, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  an  annual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  skilled  labor  employed  in  the  lace  trade  just  as  well  as 
any  other  trade  in  this  country,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
sufficient  protection. 

There  are  two  classes  of  manufactured  products,  those  having 
reached  their  final  stage  and  those  to  be  still  further  used  in  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  On  the  manufactured  products  having  reached 
their  final  stage  no  injury  can  be  worked  by  the  very  hignest  kind 
of  tariff,  while  on  the  manufactured  products  which  have  not  reached 
their  final  stage  an  equitable  adjustment  should  be  made. 

With  the  tariff  on  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  laces 
and  embroideries  being  45  per  cent,  and  that  on  yams  ranging  from 
20  to  64  cents  per  pound,  it  is  evident  that  the  protection  of  60  per 
cent  is  not  allowing  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  nor  is  it  suffi- 
ciently large,  owmg  to  the  amount  of  capital  first  required  to  establish 
such  manufacturing  plants. 

The  importers'  professed  object  in  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  undoubtedly  is  that  the  consumer  may  buy  his  laces  for  less 
cost,  but  probably  the  real  object  is  that  less  outlay  of  money  is  to 
be  used  by  the  importers  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  and  also  that  the  importers  'do  not  desire  the  industry  to  be 
promoted  or  increased  in  this  country. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  laces,  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient 
marein  of  profit,  must  therefore  confine  himself  to  the  maniifacture 
of  that  m:ade  of  lace  trimmings  in  which  at  least  from  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  Qomestic  yams  are  used. 

The  same  machinery  that  is  used  in  England  and  France  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  fine  laces  can  be  imported  into  this  country  and 
the  same  goods  made  here,  but  in  which  class  all  the  yams  that  are 
used  would  be  imported,  and  therefore  imable  to  compete  against 
the  foreign-made  goods  in  this  class. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  proper  protection  a  large  percentile 
of  the  laces  now  imported  of  a  certam  class  can  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  since  a  large  percentage  of  the  labor  is  skilled  it  is  of 
as  much  importance  to  consider  the  labor  end  of  the  question,  or 
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eTen  more  so,  as  the  labor  end  of  the  operatives  used  in  the  garment 
trade  which  uses  these  lace  trimming. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Why  is  all  the  machineiy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  laces  imported?  Tne  main  reason,  undoubtedly,  is  that 
ovdng  to  the  laige  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  be  employed  in 
the  establishing  of  a  plant  and  the  competition  of  foreign  labor  the 
machineiy  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  have  either  consid- 
ered it  not  profitable  to  establish  plants  here  or  the  American  ma- 
chineiy manufacturer  has  not  sumcient  inducement  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  machinery,  and  we  believe  that  with  the  lace  trade 
properly  protected  it  will  bring  to  this  country  as  well  the  manu- 
facture of  lace-making  machineiy. 

In  conclusion,  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  lace 
manufacturers  in  this  countiy,  we,  therefore,  beUeve  that  an  increase 
on  the  imported  laces  from  60  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  enable 
the  manufacturer  in  this  countiy  to  largely  increase  his  production 
and  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  thereby  making  pos- 
sible the  building  up  of  a  lai^e  and  paying  industry  in  this  country, 
and  we  hope  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  as  presented. 

We  are  rumishing  jou  with  this  brief  a  report  of  the  silk  and  cotton 
lace  exports  into  tnis  countiy  from  an  English  lace  manufacturing 
register  of  November  9,  1908,  showing  the  values  of  imports;  also 
reports  from  the  Textile  World  Record: 

Articles  on  Tariff  Revision,  The  Lace  and  Net  Trade,  Dress  Goods 
Made  by  Cheap  Labor  and  Dumped  on  the  American  Market,  Tariff 
Revision  and  the  German  Agreement,  The  Arrangement  with  Ger^ 
many. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Lbhighton  Laob  Company. 
By  P.  M.  Graul. 


STATEMENT  STJBHITTED  BT  THE  FBEVGH  GHAHBEB  OF  COM- 

HEBGE  OF  HEW  70BK  CIT7  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS 

OF  FBEHCH  LACES. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  OUy,  February  «7,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

WasJiingtoriy  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  tariff  on  laces,  wnich  we  consider  as  excessive,  more  esnecially 
as  the  majority  of  laces  are  manufactured  here  on  a  small  scale 
and  can  not  be  considered  as  an  article  of  luxury,  as  they  are  pur- 
chased by  all  classes  of  society,  so  that  the  heavy  duty  on  the  same^ 
deprives  the  Treasury  of  revenue,  as  this  article  could  be  sold  in 
larger  quantities  if  the  duty  was  reduced,  and  it  affects  all  classes 
who  pay  for  it  an  excessive  price  on  accoxmt  of  the  duties. 

It  IS  noteworthy  also  that  certain  lace  articles  are  imported  here 
as  raw  material,  for  the  manufacture  of  ciirtains,  counterpanes,  etc., 
and  therefore  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  paid  hy  the  manufacturer  on 
such  raw  material,  wmch  is  not  made  here,  and  is  paid  ultimately  also 
by  the  consumer,  without  any  reason,  as  there  is  no  such  domestic 
industry  to  protect.  This  raw  material  is  known  as  '^  Greek  tulle ' '  and 
is  produced  in  the  north  of  France, 
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We  think  that  the  duty  on  the  same,  as  on  all  other  Frendi  fabrics 
of  the  kind,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent  ad  ralorem,  whether 
the  material  employed  should  be  -silk  or  cotton. 

We  trust  these  arguments  will  appeal  to  you,  as  they  are  based  on 
facts  which  can  not  oe  disputed,  and  that  you  will  give  us  the  satis- 
faction solicited  from  vour  honorable  body. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President 


BUCKINGS. 

[Paragraphs  839  and  390.] 

THE  BircHnros  AVD  I^OVELTT  KAITITFAGTUBERS'  associa- 
TlOir,  17EW  YORK  CITY,  SITOOESTS  nW  CLASSIFIGATIOH 
AVD  BATES  FOB  BTTCHIirOS. 

139  TO  153  West  Nineteenth  Street, 

Neu^  York,  March  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  amd  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  manufacture  ruchings,  plai tings,  neck  rufflings, 
shirrings,  tuckings,  etc.  Most  of  the  materials  we  use  must  be  im- 
ported, as  they  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  imported  materials  used  averages  60  per  cent, 
and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  expenses  here  and  abroad 
is  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  present 
rate  of  60  per  cent  on  our  products  is  inadequate.  We  have  at  times 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  foreign  competition  because  of  large 
quantities  of  ruchings  being  consigned. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  a  compensatory  rate  be  fixed  on 
ruchings,  etc.,  which  would  be  eouivalent  to  our  paying  only  half  the 
duty  on  our  raw  material  and  naving  60  per  cent  on  our  finished 
product.  In  other  words,  if  the  raw  material  was  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product,  boxed  and  readv  for  shipment,  and  the 
material  pays  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  that  would  mean  40  of  60  per  cent, 
or  24  per  cent;  half  of  this,  12  per  cent,  and  the  60  per  cent  would 
make  72  per  cent.  We  would  then  have  72  per  cent  protection,  while 
paying  60  per  cent  on  raw  material. 

Or,  this  extra  protection  would  be  equivalent  to  any  of  the  fol- 

WSn  the  raw  material  free,  48  per  cent  protection. 
Paying  half  the  duty  (about  30  per  cent),  60  per  cent  protection. 
Paying  full  duty  of  60  per  cent,  72  per  cent  protection. 
We  submit  paragraphs,  also  samples  of  niching  materials  and 
manufactured  ruchings: 
Add  the  following  to  Schedule  J: 

Ruchings,  neck  ruf3in^,  flutings,  plaitings,  tuckings,  crimpings,  shimngs,  wearing 
apparel,  or  articles  of  which  an^  of  the  foregoing  are  component  materius  of  dbiS 
value,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  ahall 
pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  thereto  half  the  duty  that 
would  be  chargeable  on  each  and  every  material  of  which  they  are  made  in  its  most 
advanced  state  of  manufacture. 
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Add  the  following  paragraph  t6  Schedule  L: 

BuchingB,  neck  rufflingB,  flutings/ plaitingB,  tuckingB,  crimpings,  shiningB,  wear- 
ine  appar3l,  or  articles  of  which  anv  of  the  foreeoing  are  component  materials  of  chief 
vtuue,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk  or  artificial  silk,  or  of  the  two  collec- 
tively, shaU  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  half  the 
duty  that  woula  he  chargeable  on  each  and  every  material  of  which  they  are  loade  in 
its  most  advanced  state  of  manufacture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RUCHING  AND  NOVELTT  MaNUFAOTUBEBS'   ASSOOIATION. 

A.  H.  KuBSHBEDT,  President. 


WOMEN'S  WEAB. 

[Paragraph  339.] 

A.  H.  KXTESHEEDT,  ITEW  TOSK  GITT,  FOR  LACE  AVD  EHBEOID- 
EB7  MAFUFACTUEEBS'  ASSOGIATIOH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
FILES  SUPPLEMEITTAL  BBIEF. 

48  TO  49  Bboadway, 
New  Tori'  City,  Februafy  S,  1909. 

Ck>MMITTS£  ON  WatS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washingtoiif  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  petition  signed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  women's,  misses',  children's,  and  infants  under- 
wear, waists,  corsets,  caps,  hats,  aprons,  etc.,  which  we  are  informed 
was  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Import- 
ers' Association;  a&o  some  of  the  letters  that  were  written  to  mem- 
bers of  said  association  (forming  part  of  Exhibit  D). 

The  gist  of  the  above  manufacturers'  petition  is  contained  in  two 
paragraphs  as  follows: 

The  ezcefluve  duty  on  this  claaa  of  trimmings  greatly  restrictB  the  export  to  foreign 
countries  of  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  petitioners.  The  undersigned 
manufacturers  of  women's,  misses',  children's,  and  infemts'  underwear,  waists,  druses, 
corsets,  hats,  caps,  aprons,  etc.,  further  believe  that  the  artistic  character  of  such 
goods  manufactured  m  this  country  is  superior  to  that  of  garments  of  similar  nature 
manu&ctured  in  other  countries.  These  garments  are  composed  \)f  cotton  material, 
the  cotton  of  which  is  grown  in  this  country,  the  cloth  woven,  the  thread  spun,  and 
the  buttons  manufactured  here,  and  added  to  these  advantages  are  the  more  up-to-date 
and  superior  methods  of  manuxacture.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  with  tne  lower 
tariff  on  trimmings  the  American  manufacturers  of  such  garments  will  be  enabled  to 
eventually  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  obtain  an  outlet  in  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world. 

The  undetsigned  confidently  anticipate  from  the  rapid  growth  in  the  last  few  vears 
of  the  manufacture  iii  this  country  of  tne  garments  referred  to  that  if  the  tariff  on  lace^ 
and  embroideries  should  be  considerablv  reduced  the  use  of  them  would  be  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  from  their  importation  would 
exceed  in  amount  that  which  is  now  derived  under  the  present  high  tariff. 

There  are  three  features  in  these  paragraphs: 

Firstly,  they  ask  for  a  reduction  from  60  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  to 
enable  tnem  to  export  their  ^oods. 

Secondly,  they  state  that  tney  could  greatly  increase  their  business 
if  thej  had  the  rate  lowered  to  30  per  cent. 

Thirdly,  thev  claim  that  the  Government  would  receive  more 
revenue  with  the  duty  cut  in  half  (that  is,  lowered  from  60  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent)  than  is  now  obtained  from  laces  and  embroiaeries.  ^ 
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To  the  first  point  our  answer  is,  aa  your  honorable  committee  well 
knowS;  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  act  they  can 
obtain  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent  on  all  imported  materials  manu- 
factured into  articles  when  they  export  them. 

As  this  is  a  practicable  arrangement,  which  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  many  manufacturers  in  this  country,  their  first  point  is  completely 
answered. 

Their  second  point  is  that  they  could  do  a  greatly  increased  business 
because  of  this  reduction. 

Their  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  their  business  has  made 
great  progress  within  the  last  few  years  (they  mean  the  years  1905, 
1906^  ana  1907;  1908  had  not  ended  at  the  time  they  signed  the 
petition  and  was  not  a  very  prosperous  year  for  them). 

Upon  referring  to  statistics  you  will  find  that  in  1889  and  1890. 
under  a  40  per  cent  rate,  there  were  less  than  $11,000,000  imported 
of  cotton  embroideries  and  goods  classed  with  embroideries  j  in  1892 
and  1893,  under  a  60  per  cent  rate,  nearly  $25,000,000  were  imported 
of  these  goods  in  1896  and  1897,  together,  at  a  50  per  cent  rate,  the 
import  actually  dropped  oflF  to  about  $24,000,000;  m  1900  and  1901, 
under  a  60  per  cent  rate,  the  imports  were  $38,000,000;  in  1906  and 
1907,  under  a  60  per  cent  rate,  the  imports  were  about  $73,000,000. 

Now,  during  these  last  two  years  (1906  and  1907)^  as  tne  custom- 
house can  inform  you,  and  as  you  will  find  in  Special  Agent  W.  A. 
Graham  Clark's  book,  where  the  stitch  rates  are  given,  on  page  12, 
as  follows: 


Bchlffll  machine, 
6|yart]& 

4Jyarda. 

JBouary. 

July. 

Jazniary. 

July. 

lfl02 

CentimeM. 
37 
36 
27 
20 
36 
30 
34 

33 
31 
27 
29 
38 
30 

20 
20 
2S 
26 
31 
38 
28 

20 

1003 

29 

1004 

24 

1006 

82 

1006 

86 

1907 

41 

1008 

The  highest  prices  were  paid  for  laces  and  embroideries,  and  that  is 
just  the  time  that  these  manufacturers  claim  they  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  their  business,  proving  what  we  have  always  contended, 
that  fashion  and  other  conditions,  entirely  exclusive  of  price,  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  sales  of  these  goods. 

The  statistics  of  imports  show  tnat  when  the  duties  were  the  lowest 
less  were  imported  and  when  the  duties  were  the  highest  the  most 
were  imported. 

Their  opinion  as  to  the  possible  increased  sales  because  of  lower 
prices  is  actually  disproved  by  these  statistics  and  their  own  admission, 
as  well  as  their  third  point,  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  woula 
bejCTeatly  increased  if  the  duty  were  cut  in  half,  is  also  disproved. 

We  will  now  sh<iw  in  another  way  how  unfounded  their  opinion  is. 
Reducing  the  duty  from  60  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  would  give  these 
manufacturers  a  oifference  in  the  cost  of  their  embroideries  and  laces 
amounting  to  a  percentage  equal  to  what  30  is  to  160,  or  aJ>out  18  per 

cent.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  ayerage  proportion  of  value  of  laces  or  embroideries  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  garments  which  these  people  make  would  be  about  30  per 
cent.  Now,  30  per  cent  of  18  per  cent  would  be  5|  per  cent.  It  is 
quite  mmecessaiy  for  us  to  make  any  comment  upon  a  proposition 
tnat  by  selling  an  article  5|  per  cent  cheaper  they  could  double  their 
sales. 

^  Even  the  most  staple  commodity  would  not  have  its  sales  percep- 
tibly affected  if  sold  that  much  cheaper;  but  with  articles  of  fashion 
the  price^  has  very  little  influence  on  the  sale;  in^  fact,  a  very  serious 
fall  m  price  that  makes  an  article  common  ends  in  its  use  being  neg- 
lected for  a^  period  of  time,  and  then  it  may  gradually  become  fash- 
ionable again,  but  at  a  higher  price. 

In  reference  to  the  letters  written  to  the  importers  and  forming 
part  of  Exhibit  D,  these  letters  can  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

The  one  claim  that  thev  can  buy  goods  cheaper  here. 

The  other  claim  that  the  goods  they  buy  here  are  so  inferior  that 
th^  can  not  use  them. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The  goods*  which  these  manu- 
facturers buy  so  much  cheaper  are  certamly  inferior,  because  they 
are  made  on  cheaper  cloths,  and  of  cheaper  yanis^  and  with  less 
work,  so  as  to  be  a  cheapened  reproduction  of  the  imported  samples 
which  these  manufacturers  generally  submit  to  be  copied;  that  is 
why  the  better  manufacturers  of  garments  say  that  tnej-  can  not 
use  the  domestic  embroideries.  If  they  wanted  to  buy  an  article 
equal  to  the  imjKjrted  in  quality  of  cloth,  yam,  and  amount  of  work, 
it  would  cost  more  than  the  imported  goo3s. 

One  manufacturer,  Mr.  A.  S.  Iserson,  writes  two  letters,  one  to 
the  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Company  and  the  other  to  Messrs.  Levi, 
Sondheimer  &  Co.     In  the  first  letter  he  writes: 

In  answer  to  youni  of  the  2l8t  instant,  would  say  I  have  never  been  a  laige  nser 
of  domestic  embroidery.  The  domestic  embroideries  are  too  poorly  made,  and  the 
bleach  and  fini^  is  not  good  enough  for  my  use  in  general.  In  cases  where  I  have 
used  the  domestic  embroideries  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  the  same, 
even  though  the  price  was  about  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  imported  embroideries. 

In  the  second  letter  he  writes  as  follows: 

In  answer  to  ^rour  inquiry  why  my  business  with  vour  firm  has  fallen  off  so  much 
in  comparison  with  former  years,  I  beg  to  state  that  this  is  not  due  to  any  diminution 
of  my  preference  for  you,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  I  am  buying  most  of  the  goods 
I  need  in  business  from  domestic  manufacturers,  who  are  underselling  the  imported 
goods  by  a  maigin  varying  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 

In  the  first  letter  he  states  that  he  buys  no  domestic  goods,  and  in 
the  second  letter  he  claims  that  he  buys  nearly  all  domestic  goods. 

Aside  from  this  contradiction,  however,  he  states  clearly  that  the 
goods  he  buys  are  decidedly  inferior  although  cheaper. 

Probably  not  a  single  one  of  these  parties  who  wrote  the  letters 
(Exhibit  D)  or  who  signed  the  petition  buy  direct  on  the  other  side 
from  the  manufacturers,  but  only  from  the  importers  here,  who  add 
their  profits.  A  comparison  therefore  of  prices  on  sucn  a  basis 
would  not  be  correct. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Laoe  and  Embboidebt  Manufactxtbebs' 

Association  op  the  United  States, 
Per  A.  H.  Kluisueedt,  President. 
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UNENS  AND  ELASTIC  DUCKS. 

VATHAV  HIESCH,  HEW  TOBE,  EECOKMEEDS  EEW  CLA8SIFICA. 
TIOE  FOE  UEEES  AED  FEEECH  ELASTIC  DUCKS. 

203  Greene  Street, 
Nm  York  City,  February  22, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  aih)  Means, 

Wnshington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  our  conversation,  I  submit  to  you  some 
facts  which,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  put  before  your  com- 
mittee, I  thmk  tnat  you  will  rectify  some  of  the  errors  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill.    I  refer  especially  to  the  linen  schedule. 

Our  firm,  Joseph  Hirsch  &  Sons,  of  N4w  York  City,  are  manufac- 
turers and  converters  of  cotton  goods.  The  schedule  on  cotton  goods 
is  all  right  as  far  as  I  know,  taking  the  last  tariff  bill  as  my  guide. 
But  the  linen  schedule  is  so  worded  that  goods  of  various  kinds  are 
allowed  to  come  into  our  country  to  the  hurt  and  harm  of  the  cotton 
industry.  In  order  to  fully  illustrate  my  contention  I  submit  a  sam- 
ple marked  "  No.  1."  This  is  an  all-cotton  cloth  made  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mills,  in  Floyd  County,  Ga. 

I  respectfully  submit  sample  marked ''  2800.''  This  is  the  same  cloth 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  process  of  finishing.  It  is  used  by 
tailors  and  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  men's  ana 
women's  wear  in  general.  The  southern  people  do  not  know  what 
this  cloth  goes  into.  They  imagine  that  it  goes  for  export  to  China. 
A  great  deal  of  it  does,  but  almost  one-half  of  the  cloth  that  is  made 
by  this  mill  is  converted  and  manufactured  into  fabrics  like  inclosed 
sample,  marked  "  2800,"  and  other  fabrics  competing  with  linen  goods. 

I  furthermore  submit  for  your  kind  consideration  samples  marked 
8804,  4900,  and  77000.     These  ^oods  are  all  cotton. 

I  now  submit  for  your  consideration  samples  marked  1600  V, 
1300,  and  1500  H.  These  goods  are  all  linen,  and  are  now.  sent 
over  in  large  quantities,  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic  manu- 
factures.    There  are  no  manufacturers  of  linen  canvas  in  this  country. 

To  illustrate  my  contention  further,  I  would  say  that  according 
to  the  Dingley  tariff  the  cotton  cloth  as  shown  bv  sample  8804  would 
cost,  were  it  made  on  the  other  side  and  sent  to  tnis  country,  2  J  cents 
per  yard,  while  the  goods  in  linen  would  only  cost  li  to  If  cents 
per  yard.  You  can  thus  see  that  the  linen  manufacturer  has  a 
chance  to  send  over,  or,  in  other  words,  slip  in  a  lot  of  goods  under 
the  loosely  worded  phrases  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

I  caU  your  especial  attention  to  the  following  paragraph,  which 
appears  m  Scheaule  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  maniifactures  of, 
part  of  paragraph  346: 

Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  BubstanceB  or  either  of 
them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  is  known  aja  abating 
cloth,  weighing  less  than  four  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  vard  and  containing 
more  than  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  tne  warp  and  filling, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  statement  conflicts  with  the  statement  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  paragraph.  The  words  *' shirting  cloth''  is  a  vague 
term  and  can  be  applied  to  almost  anything.  This  cloth  should 
come  in  under  the  higher  duty  as  stated  in  paragraph  346.T  The 
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very  fact  that  any  importer  who  would  call  a  fabric  "shirting  cloth" 
would  be  entitled  to  get  the  goods  in  under  the  lower  duty. 

I  furthermore  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  entire 
schedule  there  is  nothmg  said  about  labor,  such  as  dyemg,  jQnishing, 
tentering,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  necessary  to  perfect  j^hese  fabrics. 
You  wilTnote  that  in  the  cotton  sch^dule  all  these  points  are  covered. 

In  paragraph  332  of  Schedule  J,  which  reads  as  follows — 

Flax  ffiU  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  is 
imposed  in  this  scnedule  upon  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord,  of  whicn  they  are  made, 
ana  in  addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem — 

you  will  see  how  the  words  netting,  nets,  webs,  can  be  used  to  con- 
trovert the  meaning  of  thjs  paragraph  and  admit  to  our  country  on 
a  lower  duty  just  such  goods  as  1  suomit  samples  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfufly  suggest  that  the  linen-goods  schedule, 
or  rather  all  linen  goods,  be  placed  on  the  same  schedule  as  the  cot- 
ton goods,  or  even  somewhat  higher,  so  that  we  will  not  be  forced  to 
compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
where  goods  of  which  I  have  submitted  samples  1500  V,  1300  and 
1500  H  are  made,  and  that  it  specially  and  specifically  be  stated  that 
goods  known  as  French  elastic  ducks,  which  nave  been  tentered,  and 

Eaddings  used  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  garments 
e  classed  separately  and  not  put  in  the  general  list  of  woven  fabrics. 
In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  very 
courteous  treatment. 

I  remain,  with  best  regards,  Nathan  Hibsgh. 


VATHAH  HIRSGH,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT,  SUBMITS  AIT  EXPIAVATORT 
LETTEB  DT  WHICH  HE  REFEBS  TO  FOBEIOV  WAGES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  22, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  my  letter  of  to-day,  which  I  left  with 
samples,  I  would  say  that  I  omitted  to  say  in  that  letter  the  reason 
why  we  were  selling  these  goods  just  now,  and  that  is  that  flax  at  the 
present  time  is  veiy  high,  owing  partly  to  the  Japanese-Russian  war, 
which  took  a  large  number  of  peasants  away  from  the  fields,  added  to 
the  partial  crop  failure  of  the  year  before.  But  I  assure  you  that 
under  normal  circumstances  the  foreigner  would  be  able  to  swamp  us 
with  his  linen  elastic  canvases,  paddings,  etc. 

You  have  no  idea  how  poorly  the  weavers  who  weave  these  goods 
are  paid.  The  laborer  in  bcotland^  Belgium,  and  Ireland,  where  these 
gooas  are  made,  is  very  poorly  paid  compared  to  ours. 

If  you  permit  me  to  suggest,  I  would  say  that  no  linen  goods, 
or  umon  goods,  which  means  cotton  and  Unen,  should  be  permittea 
to  come  into  our  country  under  a  duty  of  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Kindly  pardon  my  letter,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  am  actuated  by 
other  than  selfish  motives. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  very  courteous  treatment,  I  am, 
with  best  regairds, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Nathan  Hib8o:kIc 

75941—H.  Doc.  1505,  60-2— -vol  8 31 
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JUTE  MANUFACTURES. 

THB  AKBKICAV  KAVUFACTUKDrO  COKPAHT,  BBOOKITJ,  V.  T., 
SUBMITS  STATEXBHT  BSIATIVE  TO  DXTTIES  OV  JUTE  BOPE, 
TWDTES,  AVD  BAOOIVO. 

Bbookltk,  N.  Y.,  February  g,  1909. 
CoMMTiTU  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gsntlbmbn:  On  November  18  we  joined  in  the  submission  of  a 
brief  presentation,  calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  indnstiy. 
The  below  is  an  amplification  of  our  proposition. 

The  American  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  and  began 
business  in  1889.  The  present  paid  in  capital  of  the  company  is 
S6,000;000,  and  is  the  latest  single  employer  of  labor  in  the  city  of 
New  York  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

The  company  manufactures  three  distinct  lines  of  goods. 

First.  Manila  and  sisal  rope  and  cordage  to  the  extent  of  about 
30,000,000  poimds  per  year  of  a  value  at  present  market  prices  of 
about  $2,100,000. 

Second.  Jute  twines  and  specialties  to  the  extent  of  about  30,000,000 
pounds  p«  year  of  a  present  market  value  of  about  $1,600,000. 

Third.  Jute  bagging  for  covering  cotton  bales  to  the  extent  of 
about  45,000,000  yar(&  per  year  of  a  present  market  value  of  about 
$3,000,000. 

Roughly,  45  per  cent  of  the  business  in  value  is  bagging  for  cotton 
and  55  per  cent  cordage  and  twines  of  various  kinds. 

These  goods  are  dutiable  imder  different  sections  and  at  different 
rates. 

Cables  and  cordage  of  manila,  sisal,  and  other  hard  fibers  under 
paragraph  329  at  1  cent  per  pound.    - 

We  have  suggested  to  the  committee,  in  a  memorial  presented  by 
Col.  E.  D.  Metcalf,  of  Auburn,  that  this  rate  be  reduced  to  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound,  or  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  imder  the 
present  rate.  Inasmuch  as  the  raw  material  for  these  goods  comee 
more  cheapl]^  to  the  United  States  than  to  other  countries,  and  as 
the  competition  is  all  European  of  Canadian,  and  the  manuiacturers 
emplov  white  labor  exclusively,  this  three-fourths  cent  per  pound 
should  be  sufficient. 

Jute  twines  and  cordage  of  the  kind  manufactured  bv  this  com- 
pany, being  made  from  yams  720  feet  to  the  pound  and  under,  are 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  present  tariff,  and  are  dutiable  tmder 
the  basket  clause,  para^aph  347,  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  have  written  a  clause,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geoige  F. 
Smith,  of  the  Smith  and  Dove  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  suggesting  that  jute  yam,  720  feet  to  the  pound  and  imder. 
and  goods  made  therefrom,  be  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  aa 
valorem,  or  a  reduction  of  one-third  from  the  existing  rate.  Here, 
again,  the  competition  is  with  European  labor,  and  30  per  cent  on 
the  manufactured  goods,  including  both  raw  material  and  labor, 
should  ^ve  sufficient  protection. 

Baggmg  for  cotton  is  dutiable  under  paragraph  344  at  six-tenths 
cent  per  souare  yard,  which  rate  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the 
difference  between  tne  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and  those 
paid  in  the  jute  mills  of  Sidia,  from  which  point  the  chief  foreign 
competition  now  comes. 
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Formerly  burlaps,  bags,  sackmg,  and  varioiis  other  forms  of  jute 
^oods  were  woven  in  this  coimtry.  The  Chelsea  Mills  and  the  Planet 
Mills  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Brooklyn;  the  Dolphin  jute  mills, 
of  Paterson.  N.  J.;  the  Ludlow  Manufacturmg  Company,  of  Boston; 
and  several  other  concerns  made  a  variety  of  plain  woven  jute 
fabrics.  With  th6  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  last  of  these  had 
to  discontinue  this  work.  The  Dingley  rate  (par.  341)  of  five- 
eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not  sufiicient 
Srotection  against  Calcutta,  and  none  of  this  manufacturing  is  now 
one  in  this  country. 

The  bagging  industry  is  the  sole  survivor  of  all  the  weavers  of 
plain  jute  goo^,  and  it  seems  hard  that  it  should  not  receive  sufficient 
protection  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  at  least  continue  in  business. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  the  rate  of  duty  of  six-tenths 
cent  per  square  yard  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  then  difference 
between  the  Calcutta  wage  cost  and  that  in  this  country,  but  as  the 
ba^^in^  business  was  thoroughly  established  here  and  the  jute  mills 
in  India  did  not  then  have  special  machinery  for  its  production  the 
importation  at  first  increased  slowlv.  Since  that  time  other  elements 
have  come  into  the  situation,  and  the  present  duty  does  not  more 
than  cover  one-third  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  and 
delivery  between  Calcutta  and  the  southern  markets  of  this  couiitry, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  business  is  rapidly  and  surely  being 
transferred  to  ladia. 

The  yearly  average  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  American  manu- 
factures of  bagging  has  in  twelve  years  fallen  off  about  10  per  cent, 
while  the  average  cotton  crop  and  consequent  consumption  of  bagging 
has  increased  about  20  per  cent,  the  dinerence  of  about  30  per  cent 
being  made  up  by  importations  chiefly  from  India.  The  oagging 
imported  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  reached  19,000,000  square 
yards,  and  in  1908,  16,350,000  square  yards;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  bagging  m  this  country  for  1907  and  1908  were  not 
sufi&ciently  profitable  to  pay  3  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  that  business. 

At  this  time  the  business  is  threatened  with  entire  destruction,  and 
the  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  This  company  has  since  its  beginning 
maintained  an  exceedingly  elaborate  and  accurate  system  of  cost 
sheets,  most  of  which  are  now  available  for  comparison. 

Attached  marked  ''Exhibit  A''  is  an  exhibit  of  rate  of  wa^es  paid 
per  week  in  Brooklyn,  showing  sixty-hour  average  of  $5.66  in  1898 
and  fifty-seven  hour  average  or  S8.ll  in  1908,  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent  in  wages  with  5  per  cent  decrease  in  hours  in  ten  years. 

E:3diibit  B  shows  the  cost  per  100  yards  in  three  different  cities  of 
mill  labor  and  mill  supplies,  chiefly  composed  of  labor.  The  increase 
in  these  items  is  37  per  cent.  In  the  endeavor  to  maintain  our  busi- 
ness we  have  reduced  the  yards  of  yam  per  vard  of  bagging  20  per 
cent,  thus  cutting  labor  cost  by  making  inferior  goods.  The  real 
advance  in  wages  per  equal  unit  of  production  was  57  per  cent.  The 
loss  of  efficiency  is  accounted  for  by  the  poorer  skill  of  the  operatives. 
This  results  from  the  passage  by  the  different  States  of  cnild-labor 
laws,  making  it  so  that  we  do  not  now  employ  any  person  under  16 
years  of  age. 

VoTmerlj  our  female  employees  were  recruited  by  hiring  girls  14 
years  old  or  thereabouts.  ^m,,^  by  Google 
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These  girls  worked  an  average  of  five  years  or  until  about  19  years 
old,  when  they  generally  mamed. 

Now.  we  first  employ  a  girl  when  16  and  on  the  average  she  only 
stays  tnree  years,  or  until  19.  In  each  case  the  first  year  is  absorbed 
in  training  and  is  a  loss  and  expense  to  us.  As  a  consequence  we  now 
only  average  two  years'  work  from  our  skilled  women,  whereas  six, 
eimt,  and  ten  years  ago  we  averaged  four  years,  or  twice  as  long. 

In  addition^  16  years  old  is  too  late  in  life  to  begin  to  acquire  the 
greatest  skill  m  any  textile  work. 

Exhibit  C  shows  total  cost  of  manufacturing  and  distributing,  ex- 
clusive of  raw  materials  and  freight,  during  the  years  1907  and  1908. 

The  actual  increase  in  cost  of  all  items  from  1898  to  1908  is  nearly 
one  full  cent  per  yard. 

Exhibit  D  shows  the  relative  value  of  jute  butts  and  bagging  for 
ten  years. 

To  show  Calcutta  wages  we  attach  report  of  Consul-General 
Michael,  marked* 'Exhibit  E,"  showing  average  present  wages  in  a 
Calcutta  jute  mill  to  be  about  $2.25  per  montn,  or  less  than  9  cents 
per  day  per  individual. 

We  also  attach  copy  of  letter  from  Mai.  Charles  E.  Pearce,  sub- 
sequently a  Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  marked  ''Exhibit 
F,*^  written  to  us  thirteen  years  ago.  In  this  letter  that  gentleman, 
with  thorough  knowledge,  of  our  mills  and  methods,  and  a  large 
investment  in  our  stock,  warned  us  that  we  would  be  forced  out  of 
business  unless  protected  bjr  a  tariff. 

That  the  rate  of  wages  in  Calcutta  has  not  materially  changed 
since  the  date  of  Major  Pearce's  letter  is  shown  by  the  report  of 
Consul-General  Michael,  which  is  dated  June  17, 1907  (in  Exhibit  E). 

Based  on  our  experience  of  the  past  twelve  ;^ears  and  as  set  out  in 
papers  attached,  we  believe  that  the  difference  in  cost  between  manu- 
lacturing  bagging  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  United  States  and 
in  India  is  at  least  the  rate  of  duty  that  was  effective  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  namely,  l-j^^^  cents  per  square  yard. 

If  it  is  desired  to  examine  more  fully  into  this  matter,  this  com- 
pany will  cheerfully  submit  its  figures  of  cost  to  any  expert  suggested 
and  will  pay  all  expenses  of  such  examination. 
Respectfully, 

The  Amebioak  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  John  M.  Mauet,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Exhibit  A. 

Average  weekly  wages  per  individual  for  monvfaclvring  hogging  in  Brooklyn  during  yeare 

named, 

[This  list  ooTora  all  penoos  employed  in  the  mill  on  bagging  wwk.] 


Wages 

Hours. 

Wages 

p« 

week. 

Houis. 

1808 

$5.66 
6.65 
6.70 
7.17 

60 
60 
54 
57 

1905 

f7.85 
7.70 
8.34 
&U 

67 

1900 , 

1906.     .  . 

57 
67 

1903 

1907 

1904 

1908 

57 

An  increaae  in  ten  years  in  average  rate  paid  per  individual  ojf  42H-  per  cent,  and  a 
decrease  of  6  per  cent  in  hours.  igitizecTby  v 
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EXHIBR  B» 

Average  rate  paid  for  mUl  labor  and  cost  ofeupplieB  and  cartage,  per  100  yaardM  qfhaggmgt 
manufactured  in  Brooklyn,  (JharUetony  and  St.  Louis, 


MiU  laber 
per  100 
yards. 

Cartace 
and  sup- 
plies per 
100  yards. 

Total  per 
100  yards. 

Billl  labor 
per  100 
yards. 

Cartage 
and  sup- 
plies per 
100  yards. 

Total  per 
100  yards. 

1806 

•0.«7 
1.00 
1.03 
1.12 
1.00 
1.27 

$•.24 
.24 
.21 
.27 
.31 
.» 

$1.21 
1.24 
1.20 
1.80 
1.3S 
1.67 

1904 

$1.36 
1.82 
1.40 
1.77 
1.88 

.31 
.36 
.28 

$L66 

1897 

1905 

l.£0 

1898 

1909 

1.80 

1800 

1907 

3.13 

1002 

1008 

1.66 

1003 

An  increase  of  37+  per  cent  in  cost  per  yard  of  these  labor  items  in  ten  years,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  the  yarn  per  yard,  thus  showing 
67  par  cent  increase  in  actual  labor. 


EZMIBIT  0. 

Cost  qf  mamrfaeturing  and  OstrtbuHng  haqgina  per  100  gards  exchuwe  of  raiw  WMUnal 

and  freights. 


Mill  labor 

Office  labor  and  salaries .-. 

Cartage  and  supplies 

Taxes,  insurance,  other  administrative  expenses,  and  sundries 
Depreciation 

Total  per  100  yardst 


Exhibit  D. 
Jute  butts  and  bagging  for  cotton,  1898  to  1908, 


Imported  Jute  batts 
avera^  value- 


Calcutta, 
cxntper 


Landed 

New 

York,  per 

pound. 


Bagging  lor 
cotton,  av- 
erage sell- 
ing price 
per  yard 
^yl. 
t  o.  b.  New 
York  (2 
pounds 
per  yard). 


Imported  Jtrte  batts 
average  va^^e— 


Caleatta, 

cost  par 

ton. 


Landed 

New 

York,  per 

poona. 


oonon,  av- 
erage sell- 
ing price 
per  yard 
Mayl. 
to.b.New 
Yorkr2 
pounds 
per  yard). 


ISOO 
1000. 
1001. 
1002. 
1903. 


$1183 
16.  £3 
27.00 
81.84 
24.65 
23.12 


$a0104 
.0114 
.0161 
.0182 
.0160 
.0148 


CefOa. 


1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


Ci8.30 
23.16 
46.00 
61.71 
82.84 


10.0144 
.0143 
.0260 
.0316 
.0184 


Genu. 


Exhibit  B. 
[From  Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reporti,  No.  2807,  June  17, 1007.] 

The  following  report,  covering  the  exports  of  jnte  and  jute  manufactures  from 
British  India  and  tne  wages  and  conditions  of  the  jute-mill  operatives,  is  furnished 
by  Gonsul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta: 

Practically  all  the  jute  exported  from  India  passes  through  the  port  of  Calcutta. 
During  the  calendar  year  1906  the  value  of  jute  and  jute  manufactures  declared  at 
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thii  conBulato-genenl  for  export  to  the  United  States  was  130,709,428,  viz:  QunnY 
bags,  $2,040.^;  grunny  cloth,  119,881,707;  jute  (law),  $5,715,920;  and  jute  butts  and 
rejections,  $3,071,565. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Department,  in  its  returns  showing  the  sea-bome 
trade  of  British  India  for  the  year  1906,  gives  the  exports  from  Calcutta  to  the  United 
States  as  follows:  Gunny  bags,  13,079,600,  valued  at  $719,330:  gunny  cloth,  492,785,420 
yards,  valued  at  $17,328,930;  law  jute,  248,406,256  pounds,  valued  at  $9,390,006; 
total,  $27,438,265,  or  $3,271,161  less  than  the  figures  recorded  m  the  consuliUte-geneni, 
which  are  based  on  the  invoices  covering  all  jute  and  jute  manufactures  shipped  from 
Calcutta  to  ^e  United  States,  and  must  be  accepted  as  correct. 

BZPOBTO  BT  COUNTBISS. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  total  exports  of  jute  and  jute  products  from  Britisli 
India  to  the  several  countries  were  as  follows,  in  1906: 


Conntr/. 

Rawjate. 

OunnyhaflpL 

OonnydoOL 

Cwl 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Valoa. 

Africa: 

Cape  Colony 

8,786,280 
3,183,186 
8,601,022 
8,701,680 

8514,180 

•    410,820 

318,006 

863,660 

Bait  Africa 

MWlrttinffa     ,a.... 

Natal 

Anmt^Ra. 

06,084,600 
13,021,250 

84,l?t.20S 

Awtnlsiria 

43,8N,088 

6,681,316 

08,180 

AofftrMtoHnnffarr 

tS4,743 

$4, 640,  MO 

iSSSSiT.^!!?!:;:::::::::::;: 

3,330,380 
21,706»600 
32,070,478 

5,173,700 
13,130,600 

304,666 
1,661,376 
1,831,666 

43i;3tf 
1,670,080 

Chile. 

China 

34,057,173 

864,135 

Coc^itn  rhina 

ECTDt 

Franco 

1,777,«3« 

3,032,371 

t32;710 

10, 641, 306 
16,145,M5 
8,400,666 

Q«nnfinv 

4,688,600 

418,786 

ffiiy_?.::;;:.;;;:;:::::.;:;: 

Java 

2,121,023 
8,635,700 

341,315 
600,880 

Pom : 

Riifflft ., 

34,074 

U0,600 

Sl#in     

8,837,800 

816,730 

RpAin .  .    ,  ,        .              . .        , 

431, 4U 

«,«!.«* 

Biniti  Settlements 

31,800,024 

4511080 

3,631,700 

83,103,086 

13,070,600 

1,066,380 
003740 
800,286 

3,887,016 
714,330 

Tnrlmyln  Airia....    ..    x 

ITnttM  Kinidom ..^»  ^  . 

0,662,570 
2,217,013 

35,227,370 
0,800,006 

48,805,000 

483,786,420 

8,680,000 

2,033,830 

United  States 

17,338,038 

UracaaT 

'ioisii 

West  Indies 

12,467,601 
14,100,310 

1,622,036 
1,120,670 

All  other  countries 

175,416 

029,325 

17,064,870 

736,  OM 

Total 

15,808,868 

82,701,065  24S.flQS.232 

28,808,335 

606,611,813 

S8,0a4,»66 

JUm  PRODUCTION  AND  MANUrAOTUBS. 

The  normal  area  of  jute  cultivation  in  Bengal  embraces  2,470,000  acres,  whi^ 
yield  on  an  average  three  bales  of  400  pounds  each  to  the  acre,  or  7,410,000  bales. 
Gooch  Behar,  Aasam,  and  Ne^  produce  90/X)0  bales,  making  Uie  total  production 
in  east  and  west  Bengal  7,500,000  bales.  The  looms  at  work  in  Bengal  and  their 
increase  since  1877  were  as  follows:  1877,4,163;  1895,9,841;  1901,15,336;  1904,19,901; 
1905,  21,318;  1906,  23,884;.  Of  the  last,  11,119  were  sacking  looms  and  12,765  hessian 
looms.  There  are  probably  125,000  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mills.  With 
the  labor  employed  the  average  output  per  week  for  each  loom  amounts  to  about 
14,000  pounds  of  goods.  In  the  campaign  for  the  year,  fifty  weeks,  the  production 
being  in  tons  per  loom  per  year,  or  a  total  of  750,000  tons,  means  a  consumption  of 
8,750,000  bales. 

I  visited  the  modem  Kinnison  mill,  which  has  a  capital  of  |l,000,00(rand  the  latest 
machinery  made  in  England.  It  has  650  looms  and  produces  18,000  tons  of  bags 
and  hessian  cloth  in  fifty  weeks.    This  mill  employs  4,000  men,  women,  and  children* 

The  swages  paid  to  men  in  the  mills  ranee  nom  $2  to  $3  per  month,  women  from 
$1.50  to  $2,  and  boys  and  girls  from  $1  to  $1.75.  These  people  subsist  principaDy  on 
rice  and  ve^tables  made  up  in  the  form  of  curry,  whicn  is  a  peppery  and  sweetiah 
mixture  of  nee  and  vegetables^  with  now  and  then  chicken,  duck,  Qt^goat  meat. 

'igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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They  all  chew  betel  nut  ooiutantly  m  a  stunulant.  They  eat  two  mealB  a  day  as 
a  rule,  one  before  beginning  work  and  one  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  The  men 
and  boys  wear  breechclouts,  or  dhooties,  and  the  women  and  girls  saris,  which  con- 
ist  of  40  yards  of  thin  muslin  wrapped  in  a  peculiar  way  about  the  loins  and  shoulden* 

FBDCITITB  MODS  OV  UYINe. 

The  people  of  a  mill,  or  Several  mills  if  the  mills  are  nearly  located  together,  occupy  a 
village,  which  is  made  up  of  huts  made  of  mud,  bricks,  and  palm  leaves  woven  into 
sheets  and  tacked  onto,  bamboo  poles.  All  are  thatched  with  a  long  tough  grass  used 
throughout  India  for  covering  huts  and  bungalows,  and  which  makes  a  tight,  cool,  and 
durable  roof.  The  floor  is  wiAe  of  clay  tamped  down  hard,  which  makes  a  very  good 
floor.  On  this  floor  is  spread  in  places  mattinjg;  made  of  bamooo  grass.  On  this  matting 
many  of  the  natives  throw  down  a  cotton  blanket,  or  possibly  a  thin  mattress,  for  beds, 
gome  have  a  rude  bed  made  of  four  posts  16  inches  high,  with  crosahead  and  side 
pieces,  pinned  together  and  then  cnsscrossed  with  bed  cords.  There  may  be  a  few 
rude  benches,  but  little  or  no  other  furniture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  huts.  The  natives  eat 
on  the  floor,  squatted  around  a  pot  or  can  containing  the  food.  The  men  and  boys  eat 
first  and  the  women  and  girls  afterwards,  taking  what  is  left.  The  mode  of  life  is 
thoroughly  primitive.  No  knives,  sfjoons,  or  forks  are  used  in  eating,  the  fingers 
answering  all  purposes.  Each  Indian  is  ambitious  to  own  a  brass  jug  or  pot,  and  these 
brasses  are  huided  down  as  heirlooms  and  are  held  as  almost  sacred  in  possessions. 
They  are  kept  bright  by  scouring  them  with  mud  and  water.  After  a  meal  the  brasses 
that  have  been  used  in -any  way  are  taken  out  in  the  street,  where  the  women  or  men, 
as  the  case  may  be,  squat  on  the  ground  and  rub  them  with  the  dust  and  water. 

WHAT  THB  UNITSD  BTATB8  PATQ  FOB  JXTTB. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  the  &ct  that  we  are  sending  to  India  $21,921,941  annually 
for  bass  and  cloth  that  might  be  made  at  home.  We  are  receiving  articles  that  are 
made  oy  the  cheapestpaid  labor  on  earth,  and  which  could  be  made  bv  mill  labor  in 
the  Umted  States.  We  are  buying  $8,787,485  worth  of  raw  jute  annually  and  manu- 
facturing it  into  cloth.  Why  not  buy  as  much  raw  jute  as  we  need  and  manufacture 
it  into  cloth  and  bags?  This  would  give  additional  employment  to  our  own  people 
and  keep  the  profits  at  home. 

It  womd  be  still  better  to  encourage  the  growth  of  ramie  on  the  landsgoing  to  waste 
in  the  Philippines,  where  that  fiber  can  be  successfully^  cultivated.  Thus  we  would 
be  absolutely  independent  in  respect  to  bags  for  use  in  handling  our  floor,  wheat, 
com,  oats,  and  other  commodities.  Since  the  process  of  cheaplv  dej^umming  ramie 
has  been  discovered  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  nolding  back  in  the 
cultivation  of  ramie  on  an  extensive  scale. 

[Eight  illustrations  accompanied  Gonsul-Creneral  Michael's  repoTt,  five  showing 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  jute  mills,  one  showing  the  landing  of  lute  from  native 
boats,  and  the  other  two  groups  of  the  mill  operatives.  All  are  filea  in  the  Bureau 
oi  Manufactures,] 

Exhibit  F. 

Galcittta,  Febnuary  9,  1895. 

ThB  AlIBBIOAlf  MANtTVAOTUBINO  GOMPANT. 

Gbntlbmbn:  The  length  of  this  letter  will  preclude  my  writing  at  this  time  about 
the  incidents  of  my  trip,  and  will  therefore  devote  my  time  and  space  to  the  jute  busi- 
ness as  I  have  seen  ana  studied  it. 

Jute  is  raised  almost  wholly  In  the  Bengal  district.  The  neater  portion  is  nused 
by  small  formers  and  in  comparatively  small  lots — ^in  a  verv  luge  percentage  of  cases 
in  lots  as  small  as  a  maund  (84  pounds).  They^  can  store  tnis  away  in  a  small  space 
and  keep  it  for  an  indefinite  time.  If  the  price  in  the  Indian  markets  is  too  low 
they  win  hold  it  back  until  the  oncoming  crop  makes  the  hopes  of  a  rise  a  vain  one. 
then  it  will  come  out.  It  is  almost  always  found,  if  prices  advance,  that  a  ^^t  deal  of 
jute  will  appear  that  was  never  expected, 
works,  men,  women,  and  children.    The 

the  women  and  children.    The  ground  is  1  ^  ,  v" 

the  first  rains,  early  in  March,  and  the  crop  is  harvested  in  July.  Then  tney  sow  rice, 
peas,  or  something  that  will  enable  them  to  get  two  crops  in  twelve  months  ofif  the 
same  land.  A  vast  amount  of  the  tillable  laind  of  India,  particularly  in  Bengal,  is 
owned  by  the  common  people.    They  hold  under  a  sort  of  perpetual  lease.    A  gnat 
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many  men  who  work  about  in  cities  buy  land  with  their  savingB,  and  eventually  either 
go  to  it  <»  rent  it. 

The  lowest  mdee  of  hired  farm  labor  will  work  for  2  or  3  annas  per  day  (4  to  6  cents).  I 
^have  myself  Heretofore  been  in  error  about  the  cuttinfi;  of  the  butts  from  the  ]ute. 
The  whole  thing  is  rotted  and  decorticated  together,  and  in  that  form  it  is  first  loosely 
baled  (largely  of  a  maund  weight)  and  bought  by  upcountry  agents.  Ralli,  for 
inntance,  will  send  their  buyers  upcountry  to  buy  the  production  of  certain  districts. 
This  jute  goes  to  their  upcountry  presses,  where  the  jute  is  loosely  compressed,  and 
comes  down  here,  where  it  is  opened  up,  sorted,  the  butts  cut  off,  and  the  jute  naded 
and  baled  for  home  or  export  sale.  The  cuttioes  are  afterwards  assorted,  gmdM,  and 
baled.  This  work  is  all  done  by  natives,  under  native  management.  The  native 
managers  receive  so  much  for  so  much,  and  hire  their  own  men.  They  are  held  respon- 
sible for  grades  Hength,  fineness,  quality,  and  color)  and  of  course  throw  the  responsi- 
bility back  on  the  men.  By  this  system  all  the  people  in  a  press  works  acquire  skill 
and  activity,  being  paid  according  to  work  done.  These  men  earn  about  5  annas  per 
day.  The  stuff  is  brought  to  the  river  in  huge  fiatboats.  A  very  great  portion  comes 
down  in  bhurs — boats  about  half  the  capaci^  of  a  canal  boat,  ana  a  great  deal  comee 
down  in  dingres,  a  small  boat  that  cames  a  good  big  load. 

The  jute  of  various  districts  is  kept  separate  on  account  of  variations  in  quality  and 
color  and  length,  and  the  difference  arising  from  different  soils  and  conditions. 

All  jute  bales  are  handled  exclusively  by  men;  three  men  carry  a  400-pound  bale 
any  distance  on  their  heads,  moving  in  step.  A  maund  is  generally  considered  a  head 
load  for  one  man.  Primitive  as  this  seems,  the  manager  told  me  that  it  was  cheaper 
than  trucking  by  hand  or  team. 

I  may  state  generallv  that  I  am  surprised  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  fine 
equipment  of  these  mills  and  their  adaptation  to  the  working  of  low  grades  of  jute  and 
of  butts.  They  are  cutting  tremendously  into  the  trade  of  Dundee,  and  the  Calcutta 
manufacturers  with  whom  I  have  talked  are  themselves  perfectly  confident  that 
within  a  few  ^ears  they  will  possess  the  field  as  against  Dundee.  They  are  talking 
about  increasing  their  capacities,  and  axe  making,  I  think,  much  more  money  than 
tiiey  are  willing  to  admit. 

My  own  examinations  of  their  machinery,  appliances,  systems,  fuel,  and  water  cost, 
labor  and  office  cost,  shipping  &K;ilities,  fireignt,  etc.,  lead  me  to  sav  without  hesita- 
tion that  Calcutta  can  make  (and  sell  right  in  Liverpool)  Hessians,  burlap,  all  sort  of 
packing  and  sackings,  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured  bags  at  prices  which  Duiidee  can't 
touch  without  loss,  and  still  make  good  money. 

When  I  was  in  Dundee  the  manager  of  the  great  Cox  Bros,  concern  felt  confident 
that  making  as  they  do  high-grade  stuff,  such  as  carpetings,  rugs,  and  all  tiiat  class 
of  fine  jute  work,  they  were  safe  against  the  Calcutta  competition.  I  laughed  at  him 
then,  and  I  find  that  my  laugh  was  well  taken.  On  yesterday  I  saw  a  piece  of  the  first 
carpet  run  of  a  Calcutta  miU.  It  was  an  experimental  out-turn,  and  it  was  a  tip  top 
piece  of  work  and  good  enough  to  put  into  the  market.  This  shows  that  they  can 
make  the  Cox  class  of  goods,  and  are  really  getting  into  shape  to  do  it.  There  is  only 
one  Calcutta  mill  working  night  shifts  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  the  excitement 
kicked  up  in  England  and  Scotland  over  this  proposition  shows  how  strong  the  appre- 
hension is  that  they  will  lose  their  j  ute  manufacture .  This  they  are  sure  to  do,  wheuer 
the  Calcutta  mills  work  at  night  or  not.  My  own  belief,  founded  on  what  I  have  seen, 
is  that  it  is  ab8olutel;)r  impossible  for  Scotland  to  hold  even  the  English  home  market 
against  the  competition  ot  Calcutta,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  can  be  done  by  any 
countr}^  in  the  world  without  the  intervention  of  a  protective  tariff  or  prohibitive 
legislation  applied  directly  to  the  subject.  Let  us  look  back  into  the  ground  of  this 
belief  by  a  study  of  the  Indian  mills.  Begin  with  the  wages.  Every  jute  null  in 
Calcutta  is  operated  by  entirely  native  labor.  A  mill  of  600  looms  has  a  Scotch  or 
English  manager,  Scotch  or  English  engineer,  and  Scotch  or  English  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  the  number  of  about  five.  Everything  else  from  top  to  bottom,  inclusive  of 
the  mill  office  force,  is  native.  So  also  every  clerk,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  and  indeed 
all  the  town  office  force  is  native  except  the  chief  manager  and  two  or  three  assistants. 

WAGES 

The  coolies  who  ''tote**  and  handle  bales  earn  about  66  cents  per  week. 
The  butt  openers  will  earn  66  cents  per  week. 
The  separators  and  graders  50  to  80  cents  per  week. 
The  feeders  to  the  softeners  12  cents  a  day. 
The  card  feeders  12  cents  per  day. 
The  shippers  earn  from  60  to  80  cents  per  week. 

The  doners— these  are  mostly  little  boys  from  7  to  10  yean  old,  and  they  work  like 
Hghtning— fully  equal  to  oun  if  not  faster.    These  littie  chaps  get  8^  to  i  cents  per  day. 
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Carriers  and  creel  winders  from  24  to  60  cents  per  week. 

WeaveiB  $1  per  week  for  an  average  of  230  yards  per  day. 

Beelers  about  80  cents  per  week. 

Bag  sewer  (sewing  by  machine  1,400  sacks  x>er  day)  earns  66  cents  per  week. 

Bag  hemmer  will  earn  40  to  50  cents  per  week. 

Man  who  carries  sacks  to  sewer  50  cents  per  week. 

Machinists  and  lathe  workers  24  to  28  cents  per  day. 

Engineer  and  assistants,  mill-office  clerks,  and  bookkeepers  from  $6.60  to  $16.50  pei 
month. 

Timekeepers  15  to  20  rupees  per  month.    ($5  to  $6.60.) 

Of  mediimi  grade  Hessian  a  weaver  will  take  off  from  230  to  300  yards  j>er  day 
(6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  or  sunrise  to  sunset).  They  are  paid  by  piece  work.  Their  lowest 
earning  as  reported  at  different  mills  is  $1  per  week,  and  the  highest  is  $1.65  per  week. 
There  is  another  class  of  workers— women  who  do  hand  sewing  on  bags,  and  who 
within  certain  limitations  come  and  go  pretty  much  as  they  please.  They  work  by 
the  piece  and  earn  about  50  cents  per  week. 

An  aggregate  ;[ute  crop  of  four  and  one-half  million  bales  is  a  good^  crop  (so  con- 
sideredJT  Of  this  aggregate  one  and  one-half  million  bales  are  used  in  Cfalcutta  or 
India  iniUs.  Two  and  a  hall  million  bales  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  1  suppose  the 
balance  to  America. 

Freight  on  machinery  from  London  to  Calcutta  is  20  shillings  per  ton. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  extreme  youth  of  the  spinners — ^boys  not  ovet 
13  years  old  spin  on  both  the  first  and  second  spinning  frames.  The  doffers  are  as 
young^  very  many  of  them,  as  5  years — little  tots  who  don't  seem  old  enough  lo  do 
anything  but  play,  and  yet  these  spinners  and  doffers  are  very  active,  look  healthy, 
and  work  with  great  intelligence.  So  far  as  1  can  see  they  work  as  fast  and  get  off 
tiie  frames  just  as  much  stun  as  ours  do  in  the  same  length  of  time.  They  are  treated 
kindly,  are  housed  in  large  numbers  by  the  company  in  little  houses  or  huts  built 
in  long  rows,  for  which  the  family  pays  16  cents  per  month.  Those  who  come  from 
up-country  are  given  pass  leave  for  two  months  in  the  year.  The  passes  simply  insur- 
ingreemployment,  and  they  invariably  return. 

The  data  which  I  have  given  above  were  obtained  from  the  mill  manager  and 
engineer  of  the  (jourepore^U,  located  about  23  miles  from  Calcutta  up  the  Hooghly 
River.  Has  415  looms  now  working;  employs  2,700  people  of  all  kinds.  Remark- 
able to  state,  the  manager  told  me  l£at  his  post-office  accounts  show  that  of  his  force 
1.000  people  send  into  flie  country  1,500  rui)ee8  per  month^hich  represents  a  saving 
of  1^  rupees  per  month  average.  They  make  at  his  mill  Hessians,  ourlaps,  bags  for 
sugar,  onions,  potatoes,  wheat,  oil  cake,  packing,  etc.  Calling  at  their  town  office, 
I  saw  the  manager  working  out  dividend  chec&  14  per  cent  on  capital,  and  1  was 
informed  that  they  would  double  their  loom  capacity  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get  the 
machinery. 

They  have  a  good  and  quite  full  set  of  machine-shop  tools,  do  their  own  repairing, 
cut  their  zollera,  plane  and  drill,  with  hands  who  earn  24  to  28  cents  per  day  for  best 
worken. 

LOWEB  HOOGHLT  MILL. 

This  mill  is  about  three  years  old—has  360  looms.  Proposes  to  double  within 
eighteen  months,  employs  2,500  people  of  all  kinds,  of  which  all  but  5  (manager, 
engineer,  superintendent,  and  department  heads)  are  natives. 

They  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset — ^practically  twelve  hours.  Most  of  their  ma- 
chinery, including  looms  and  big  mangling  (hydraulic)  machines  were  made  by 
Urqhart,  Lindsay  <&  Co.,  Dundee.  The  hydraulic  mangling  machine  is  a  splendid 
thing,  costing  £1,500.  They  take  o£f  their  looms  of  40-inch,  8  to  10  ounces  Hessians 
from  250  to  280  yards  per  day.  Their  labor  cost  in  product  is  stated  to  be  about  75 
rupees  per  ton,  equal  to  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Wages:  Master  mechanics  and  machinists — ail  native— ^et  from  $4  to  $10  per  month. 
The  highest  skill  in  their  repair  shop  doing  the  same  class  of  work  whicn  our  best 
machinists  do,  get  from  $8.25  to  $10  per  month.  Of  this  high  class  there  are  only  2 
to  3  in  the  shop.  I  would  judge  that  the  average  daily  wages  of  their  machine  shop 
would  not  exceed  $6.60  per  month. 

The  little  boys  who  doff  the  spinning  and  rowing  frames  are  the  most  part  under 
0  yeaiB,  and  get  20  to  33  cents  per  week.  They  work  very  fast  and  intelligently. 
The  law  forbids  working  children  under  13  more  than  six  hours  per  day.  The  prac- 
tice is  to  work  them  two  hours  and  then  shift  off  two  hours. 

Bag  sewers  (machine)  making  grain  or  wool  sacks  turn  off  each  800  to  1,000  bags 
per  dav,  and  earn  about  $1  per  week. 

Bag  hemmers  turn  off  1,600  per  day,  and  earn  about  $1  per  week.  *  ooalp 

Oara  feeders  are  for  the  most  part  young  girls,  and  get  12  cents  per  day,^^^^^^ 
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Oud  tandon  Mrb),  50  ceiitB  per  week. 

ftven  (bump)  earn  from  11  to  $1.65  per  week— very  few  aem  over  11.33  per 


week. 

Cop  winders  get  from  76  to  85  cento  per  week. 

They  pey  about  12  per  ton  for  their  coal,  and  eet  a  very  excellent  quality,  lliey 
bny  some  as  low  as  6  cents  per  85  pounds,  but  wnether  it  is  relally  cheaper  than  the 
higher  grades  may  be  doubted.  They  have  fine  boilen,  and  use  the  Hopkinson 
stoker  with  good  result.  They  tranemit  their  power  from  their  main  wheel  by  rope 
searing.  They  handle  and  pile  their  jute  and  butts  entirely  by  hand — 3  men  mov- 
uig  in  step,  carrying  400  pound  bales  on  their  heads.  These  men  get  about  66  centa 
per  week,  and  the  manager  says  it  is  the  cheapest  method. 

All  miUs  but  one  are  of  one  story,  and  all  machinery  is  on  one  floor  and  geneially 
in  one  room.  Everything  is  subntantial  and  very  neat  and  clean  with  plenty  of  liftfat 
frcmi  above.  Good  sanitary  arrangements.  The  people  all  look  healthy,  cheemil, 
and  contented,  and  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  tneir  work  than  oun  do. 

The  manager  of  the  lower  Hooghly  Mill  is  a  Scotchman  of  many  years'  experience, 
a  very  bright  fellow,  and  thoroughly  up  to  all  the  economies  of  manufacture.  The 
lower  Hooghly  will  also  double  capacifjr.  They  don't  any  of  them  care  a  rap  about 
Dundee,  and  are  determined  to  make  Calcutta  the  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  rate 
goods,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  succeed  in  doing  so  within  five  years  if  uiev 
can  get  the  necessary  machinery  within  that  time.  Dundee  aint  in  the  game— nor  le 
Germany. 

Oan  they  make  bagging? 

BAGOINO. 

Ralli's  people  showed  me  two  samples  of  bagging  similar  to  the  sunples  yon  have 
seen.  They  say  the  Calcutta  mills  can't  make  oiur  cloth.  Of  course  1  don't  con- 
tradict this,  but  I  will  put  in  looms  like  ours  and  use  their  roving  frames,  and  with  a 
few  incidental  changes!  will  make  our  cloth  exactly  as  we  make  it. 

They  won't  make  any  Id  1895,  probably  not  1896,  but  after  1896  a  protective  tariff 
or  bust.  They  are  now  all  busy  on  other  things  which  they  make  and  -sell  at  a  good 
prc^t  in  enonnous  quantities,  and  they  have  no  particular  object  in  bothering  about 
our  baffrin^.  When  they  are  largely  in  excess  of  their  macket  they  will  turn  to  bage^ng 
I  should  thmk.  I  don't  hear  of  any  movement  to  make  bagging  in  1895.  Besides  they 
are  in  a  considerable  extent  impressed  with  the  probable  reimposition  of  a  protective 
tariff,  which  impression  I  am  making  as  forcible  as  possible. 

Mr.  Got,  of  Balli  Brothers,  says,  and  my  observation  confirms  it,  that  the  Calcutta 
miUs  are  constantlv  and  persistently  iocreasing  their  faunlities  for  working  low  grades, 
and  will  hereafter  oe  ia  the  market  against  us  for  many  brands  which  they  have  not 
heretofoie  used.  I  think  this  will  be  so.  The  market  h6re  has  advanced  20  per  cent 
in  a  few  days.    Got  says  it  is  speculative  and  will  drop  back. 

I  don't  see  that  I  can  do  much  else  here,  and  will  leave  to-morrow  for  the  up-country. 
This  letter  is  loose  jointed  and  may  be  unnecessarily  in  detail.  You  will  extract  what 
is  valuable.    Please  retain  it  or  a  copy  for  me. 

I  am,  yours,  etc.*  Chablss  B.  Pxabob. 

THB  LUDLOW  (KASS.)  MAVXTFACTUSnTO  ASSOCIATES  ASK  AM 
DTCBEASB  OF  DTJTT  OV  MAVUFACTTTSES  OF  JUTB. 

Ludlow,  Mass.,  February  IS,  1909 

COHMHTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  Z>.  G. 

Oentusmen:  In  view  of  the  general  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  downward,  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  present  this 
statement  showing  whj  the  jute  industry  should  receive  special 
consideration. 

In  our  memorial  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  have  advised 
a  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax  where 
we  compete  with  English  and  European  mills.  But  in  respect  to 
jute  manufactured  in  Calcutta  we  feel  that  conditions  are  peculiar, 
m  that  we  come  into  competition  with  Asiatic  labor  as  does  no  other 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Jute  is  a  long  vegetable  fiber,  the  cheapest  commercial  fiber  in  the 
world.    It  IB  grown  in  India  only.    The  chief  products  of  jute  and 
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ihe  aTera^e  duties  levied  on  each  under  the  present  United  States 
ibiiSt  durmg  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  are  shown  on  the  following  page. 

The  fabrication  of  lute  was  first  begun  in  Dundee,  which  for  many 
▼ears  held  a  monopoly  of  this  form  of  manufacture,  and  is  still  the 
largest  center  of  manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  Calcutta. 
According  to  Consular  and  Trade  Report  No.  3302,  of  October  12, 
1908,  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the  jute  industoy  are  Cal- 
cutta, Dundee,  Dunkirk, 'Hamburg,  Vienna,  Turin,  BrooMyn,  and 
Ludlow,  Mass.  But  Calcutta  overshadows  them  all,  and  it  is  against 
the  competition  from  this  source  that  the  American  jute  mills  most 
need  tariff  protection. 

The  American  mills  hare  in  Dundee  a  competitor  paying  less 
than  one-half  the  American  rate  of  wages.  The  machinery  used  in 
the  American  mills  is  from  the  same  English  shops  as  the  Dundee 
machinery;  but  the  machinery  and  machme  supplies  imported  into 
the  United  States  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

EquiTslsol 
MTalomii 
datyl907-<. 

Burlaps  or  howiann  (a  cheap,  heavy  cloth  for  baling  purposes;  also  used  as  a 
loundation  for  oilcloths  and  linoleums): 
Present  duty— 

Not  exceedii^  60  inches  wide,  weighing  not  leA  than  6  ounces  per 
square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  30  toreads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  warp  and  filling,  |  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 

(paragraph  341) 23.31 

If  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  55  threads  to  the  square,  } 

inch  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  (paragraph  341) 22. 08 

All  others  not  specially  provided  for  (paragraph  347) 45. 00 

Grain  sacks,  present  duty,  made  of  burlap  of  smgle  jute  yarns  not  exceed- 
ing 30  ihr^Mis  to  square  inch,  counting  warp  and  filling,  }  cent  per 

pound  and  15  i>er  cent  (paragraph  343) 27. 32 

Jute  yam  (used  in  manu&ctiure  of  carpets,  being  used  as  foundation  on 
whidi  to  weave  the  wool): 
Present  duty— 

Not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per 

cent  (paragraph  328) 22.31 

If  finer  man  five  lea  or  number,  35  per  cent  (paragraph  328) 35. 00 

Twines  and  cordage,  not  specially  provided  for  (paragraph  347) 45. 00 

Bagging  f<Mr  covering  cotton,  present  duty,  ^cent  per  square  yards  (paragraph 

Note  the  duties  of  45  per  cent  assessed  on  jute  manufactures  coming  under  the 
omnibus  clauses,  as  compared  with  the  duties  levied  on  jute  yam,  22.31  per  cent, 
■ad  bagging,  9.47,  these  two  items  constituting  80  per  cent  of  our  product. 

This  Dundee  competition  is  similar  to  that  met  by  other  American 
industries,  and  against  which  others  have  a  protection  of  from  35  per 
cent  upward,  as  compared  with  less  than  10. per  cent  protection  to 
American  manufacturers  of  jute  bagging  for  cotton. 

In  Calcutta,  now  the  greatest  jute  manufacturing  center  of  the 
world,  the  American  mills  compete  with  a  rival  much  more  dangerous 
than  Dundee.  The  Calcutta  mills  are  situated  alongside  the  exporting 
press  houses,  on  tidewater,  at  the  port  of  shipment.  They  can  buy 
their  jute  as  it  is  received  loose  from  the  upcountry  farms,  thus  saving 
the  cc^  of  export  packing.  The  Calcutta  manufacturers  can  also  buy 
from  week  to  week,  as  tneir  needs  require,  and  can  select  their  iute 
most  carefully.  They  do  not  have  to  buy  on  the  mark  alone,  nor  long 
in  advance  in  order  to  be  sure  of  supplies. 

Their  mill  building  are  of  the  best,  and  are  equipped  with  the  best 
English  machinery,  miported  free  of  duty.  The  cost  of  the  plant  is 
about  one-third  less  than  that  of  an  American  milL 
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These  mills  are  largely  owned  by  Dundee  manufacturers,  who  find 
their  Calcutta  mills  more  profitable  than  those  of  Dundee;  and  in 
consequence  Calcutta  has  ^wn  at  the  expense  of  Dundee. 

These  Calcutta  mills  are  managed  by  the  most  experienced  English 
managers,  while  the  working  people  are  paid  less  than  one-tenth  the 
wa^es  paid  in  America,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  6  or  7  cents  a  day; 
and  yet,  according  to  all  accounts,  they  are  very  efficient  workers. 

In  manufacturmg  bagging  we  use,  per  unit  of  production,  the 
same  number  of  operatives  as  are  required  in  the  Dundee  miUs. 

Sir  John  Leng,  m  his  letters  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  written  in 
1905  (pp.  82  ^nd  99),  estimated  that  one-third  more  hands  are 
required  in  the  Calcutta  mills  than  are  required  in  the  Dundee  miUs 
per  unit  of  production.  On  this  basis,  if  this  is  correct,  we  figure 
that  in  manufacturing  our  average  yearly  product  of  20,000.000 
yards  of  bagp:ing  (45  mches  wide)  we  have  to  pay  in  wages  alone 
about  $175,000  more  than  the  Calcutta  mills  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  same  work.  This  is  equal  to  seven-eighths  cent  per  yard,  or 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  more  than   the  duty  assessed   on  imported 

Tne  American  manufacturer  has  to  contend  not  only  against  these 
advantages  of  location,  cheaper  plant,  and  exceedingly  low  labor 
cost,  but  he  is  also  handicapped  by  certain  Umitations  put  on  him 
by  the  laws  of  his  own  State  or  the  United  States. 

8HOBTEB  HOURS  AND  RESTBIOTED  TIME   IN  AMERICAN  MILLS. 

In  Massachusetts,  factory  work  by  women  and  children  is  re- 
restricted  to  fifty-eight  hours  a  week,  and  is  permitted  only  between 
the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  In  Calcutta,  while  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  women  and  children  are  employed  are  no  longer 
than  with  us,  women  are  allowed  to  work  nights,  so  that  Calcutta 
mills  regularly  nm  two  shifts,  or  fourteen  hours,  instead  of  nine 
hours,  as  with  us,  thus  materially  reducing  their  capital  and  general 
expense  account.  At  times  they  run  three  shifts,  or  twenty-two 
hours. 

Restriction  of  child  labor. — Manjr  of  the  operations  of  iute  manu- 
facturing can  be  done  as  well  by  children  as  by  adxilts,  ana  to  become 
an  adept  spinner  of  vams  requires  practice  as  a  child.  Therefore 
both  in  the  matter  or  economy  and  efficiency  any  reduction  in  the 
use  of  child  labor  is  a  further  handicap  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer, and  legislation  is  continually  restricting  child  labor,  both  as 
to  the  working  age  and  hours  of  labor.  By  a  recent  Massachusetts 
law  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  are  to  be  restricted 
in  1910  to  fifty-six  a  week.  We  do  not  object  to  this  legislation.  In 
the  interests  of  our  women  and  children  we  reduced  in  1903  our 
running  time  to  fifty-five  hours  a  week,  whereas  the  State  allowed 
fifty-eight  hours.  We  believe  that  no  manufacturer  is  doing  more 
for  the  health,  education,  and  recreation  of  his  women  and  children 
than  we  are.  But  weclaim  that  when  labor  satisfactorily  and  econom- 
ically carried  on  bv  children  of  14  years  of  age  and  upward  has  to  be 
replaced  with  adult  labor  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and 
that  the  present  handicaps  as  compared  with  Calcutta  and  the  prob- 
ability that  those  handicaps  will  be  increased  in  the  future  must 
e  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  amount  of  protection  needed. 

It  scMBms  probable  that  before  long  the  hours  of  labor  for  women 
nd  children  will  be  reduced  in  Massachusetts  to  forty-eight  hours  a 
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week.  This  will  mean  forty-eight  hours  for  men  also  when  em- 
ployed in  the  same  mills  as  are  women  and  children. 

Judging  from  past  experience  there  will  be  no  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  wages;,  probably  eventually  a  rise,  if  other  industries  are  to 
be  affected  as  is  ours. 

A  careful  estimate  shows  us  that  this  reduction  in  hours  from  fifty- 
five  to  forty-eight  woxild  result,  in  the  case  of  our  own  business,  in  a 
reduced  production  of  13  per  cept  at  an  increased  cost  per  unit  of  10 
per  cent..    This  combination  of  reduced  product  and  increased  cost 

Eer  unit  would  figure  out  a  loss  of  33  per  cent  iu  the  profits  of  the 
usiness. 

A  consideration  of  our  cost  figures  for  the  past  ten  years  shows  that 
the  cost  to  us  of  manufacturing  a  yard  of  bagging  has  increased  since 
1899  by  59i  per  cent. 

Prom  these  fiigures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  six-tenths  cent 
er  square  yard  (or  three-fourths  cent  per  linear  yard  of  2-pound 
sagging),  which  was  designed  to  protect  tne  American  manufacturers 
under  the  conditions  ana  relative  costs  of  manufacturing  in  1897,  has 
now  ceased  to  be  in  anyway  adequate  to  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  bagging,  and  promises  to  afford  even  less  protection  in  the 
near  future. 

Ocean  freights.— 'When.  Calcutta  has  manufactured  a  roll  of  bagging 
or  a  ton  of  yam,  it  can  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  any  vessel 
offering;  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  or 
the  composition  of  the  crew.  But  when  the  American  manufacturer 
ships  bagging  south,  he  is  obliged  to  use  only  American  vessels, 
employing  Ajnerican  labor,  and  paying  American  wages,  and  the 
freight  charges  are  correspondingly  higher.  The  shipping  laws  of  the 
United  States  thus  prevent  the  domestic  manufacturer  from  securing 
cheap  ocean  freights  to  his  consuming  market. 

Wnen  his  bagj^g  reaches  the  southern  ports  he  finds  that  the 
importer  of  foreign  bagging,  in  connection  with  his  cheap  ocean 
freights,  has  a  differential  on  his  railroad  freight  to  inland  points;  in 
some  cases  such  railroad  freight  on  imported  bagging  being  less  than 
two-thirds  that  charged  on  domestic  bagging. 

Texas  and  Oklahoma  together  use  more  bagging  than  any  other 
State.  In  supplying  this  territory  with  bagging  the  freight  paid  by 
the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  in  ocean,  coastwise,  and 
inland  charges  exceeds  that  paid  hj  the  Calcutta  mills  by  more  than 
the  total  amount  of  the  duties  paid. 


Freights 
paid  by 
American 
xnanufao- 
turersper 
100  yards  of 
bagging. 


Freights 
paid  by 
Calcutta 
znanufao* 
turersper 
100  yards  of 
bagging. 


freights  paid  In  season  of  1006  by  Ludlow  Manofacturlng  Associates 
pounds  of  butts,  Calcutta  to  Ludlow 


Freight  on  100  yards  2-pound  bagging,  Ludlow  to  New  Orleans,  at  27  cents 
ounds.... 


per  100  poi 
Freight  on  100  yards  2-pound  bagging,  Calcutta  to  New  Orleans,  at  35  shll- 

llnesper  2,240  pounds 

Freight  on  100  ysids  2-pound  bagging,  New  Orleans-Texas  oommon  points. . 


Sa82 
.54 


.64 


to.  7623 
.42 


Dlflteaiioa  In  trsl^ts  In  tSTor  of  Caloutta  mannfBcturan. 


2.00 

.igilizadtD^.k. 


L1828 

.8172 


2.0000 
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It  wfll  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  that  in  order  to  place  his 
bagging  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  the  American  manufacturer  has 
to  pay  on  each  100  yards  of  bagging  81  cents  more  than  his  Calcutta 
competitor.  On  our  sales  of  last  year  this  freight  item  alone  amounts 
to  a  handicap  of  more  than  $163,000. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  no 
protection  against  this  railroad  discrimmation  in  import  freight  rates. 
His  protection  must  come  from  the  tariff. 

In  most  industries  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  an  article  iixcreases 
its  consumption,  and  hence  competition,  which  reduces  the  price  of  a 
commodity,  stimulates  the  consumption  and  enables  the  manufac- 
turer to  operate  his  machinery  full  tune,  thus  keeping  down  the  cost. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  bagging. 

Cotton  bagging  is  used  only  for  covering  the  American  cotton  crop. 
The  moment  the  last  bale  is  covered  the  demand  ceases.  No  more  is 
needed  until  the  harvesting  of  the  next  year's  crop.  All  bagging 
unsold  must  be  carried  over  into  the  next  season.  It  is  a  veiy  bulky 
article,  requiring  great  expense  in  storage,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
interest  and  insurance. 

Now,  while  the  American  bagging  mill  has  neither  the  necessary 
variety  nor  kind  of  machines  to  manufacture  yams  and  burlaps,  the 
Calcutta  mills  can,  by  omitting  certain  machines  and  making  tempo- 
rary changes  in  others,  very  easily  turn  a  large  part  of  their  machinery 
onto  the  manufacture  of  bagging.  There  were  in  1906, 11^119  sacking 
looms  in  the  Indian  mills;  thus  whenever  the  burlap  busmess  is  dull, 
they  can  keep  their  machines  nmning  on  bagging,  and  dump  it  on 
the  American  market.  The  whole  American  cotton  crop  could  be 
covered  by  one-tenth  of  the  machinery  in  Calcutta. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  infant  industries  that  never  outCTOw  their 
infancy,  but  seem  to  grow  weaker  as  they  grow  older.  We  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  infant  industry.  We  believe  that  we  can  compete 
successfully  with  any  American  mill,  and  under  the  present  duties 
with  any  European  mill;  but  we  do  fear  the  combination  of  English 
capital,  enterprise,  and  management,  Asiatic  labor,  and  cheap  ocean 
freights.  We  know  of  no  onental  industry  competing  with  Europe 
ana  the  United  States  that  has  grown  as  has  the  Ce^cutta  jute  industry 
or  that  so  threatens  the  Ufe  of  mills  employing  white  labor. 

The  United  States  receives  Europeans  of  afi  nations,  but  Asiatics 
it  bars  out. 

If  the  competition  of  the  Asiatic  laborer  is  so  feared  that  he  is  for- 
bidden entrance  to  the  United  States,  is  it  unreasonable  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  ask  for  some  special  protection 
against  the  importation  of  ^oods  manufactured  by  him? 

Many  American  industnes  are  exporting  their  manufacture  to 
countnes  against  whose  competition  they  are  protected.  This  has 
created  much  feeUng  among  American  consumers.  Not  only  are  the 
American  manufacturers  of  jute  imable  to  make  any  exports,  but 
they  are  met,  especially  in  the  bagging  business,  with  mcreasing 
imports. 

We  give  below  a  table  compiled  from  the  United  States  Treasury 

statistics  showing  for  the  years  1903, 1904, 1905. 1906, 1907,  and  1908 

the  amount  of  bagging  imported,  the  value,  auties  paid,  price  per 

^uare  yard,  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  assessed. 

ote  the  rapid  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  imports,  and  that  the  ad 
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valorem  rate  of  protection  in  1907  was  less  than  ten  per  cent.    The 
ad  valorem  duty  assessed  in  1908  was  9.11  per  cent. 

ImportatUmi  of  ha§ging  under  duty  oftix-tenths  emt  per  squcare  yard  between  190S^1907. 


Yew. 

Quantity, 

Insqnart 

yards. 

Valoa. 

Datyool- 

Ayoaia 

valoaper 

■qoara 

yard. 

EqoiTft. 
tent  ad 

aaty. 

1903 

6,417,089 
7,801,672 
9,603,487 
12,309,136 
19,817,860 
16,349,096 

8213,096 

261,236 

801,730 

663,843 

1,215,446 

1,076,853 

132,502.24 
46,810.02 
67,62a  91 
73,864.80 

118,907.12 
96,096.16 

.  10.089 
.083 
.041 
^   .064 
.061 
.066 

1&98 

1904  

17.98 

1905 

14.71 

1906 .% 

11.18 

1907 

9.78 

1908 

•lU 

We  have  spoken  of  the  difference  between  the.  wa^  paid  at 
Ludlow  and  those  paid  in  Dundee  and  Calcutta  as  affectmg  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

We  give  in  Exhibit  8  figures  showing  the  cost  of  living  of  a  typical 
mill  family  in  Ludlow  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta;  also  the 
earning  capacity  of  this  family,  composed  of  five  people. 

Our  figures  for  the  Lidian  family  we  have  taken  from  Sir  John 
Lenir's  letters  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser  in  1896-6,  which  are  typical 
at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  the  bare  cost  of  housing,  subsistence,  and  clothing, 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  different  living  conditions  of  the 
employees  at  Ludlow  and  at  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  to  the  great 
attention  paid  to  improving  the  conditions  of  the  employees  at 
Ludlow,  and  to  the  large  amount  of  money  expended  for  this  purpose, 
aU  of  which  is  a  tax  on  the  industry  and  has  to  be  paid  for  out  or  the  • 
earnings.  This  social  improvement  may  be  considered  as  additional 
wages,  or,  as  it  has  been  styled,  a  "dividend  to  labor." 

TTie  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  have  always  paid  great 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  employees.  In  the  Umted  States 
census  of  1880  three  New  England  villages  were  selected  as  repre- 
senting the  highest  types  of  housing  for  manufactunng  employees, 
Ludlow  being  one. 

Since  1880  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  Ludlow  managers  to 
make  the  village  of  Ludlow  a  model  for  other  manufacturers  to 
copy,  and  we  submit  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  a  village,  employing  the  class  of  textile  labor  em|)loyed  by 
us,  thair  can  show  better  nousing  conditions  or  more  facilities  for 
thrift,^  education,  and  recreation. 

Believing  that  a  soxmd  and  healthy  municipal  life  is  dependent 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  individual  home,  and  that  such  homes 
are  fostered  by  individual  houses,  the  company  has  built  up  a  cot- 
tage community.  This  form  of  housing  is  much  more  expensive 
than  housing  in  cheap  tenements;  the  cottages,  however,  are  rented 
at  about  one-half  the  cbst  charged  for  similar  cottages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  average  weekly  charge  for  these  cottages  is  on  the 
basis  of  38  cents  a  room. 

Sir  John  Leng,  in  his  letters  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  in  speak- 
ing of  living  conditions  in  Calcutta,  says: 

The  natives  enjoy  the  degrees  of  warmth  which  to  Etiroi>ean8  are  almost  unendur- 
able; but  they  enjoy  them  with  scanty  clothing,  lieht  dietary,  abstinence  from  intox-  > 
icatbig  drinks,  and  dwellings  built  of  wiUows  and  mats. 
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And  again,  in  referring  to  the  natives'  habits,  he  says: 

Accustomed  all  his  life  to  bamboo-framed  huts  with  mud-brick  walk  or  bamboo 
mats. 

As  shown  in  Exliibit  8,  an  average  rent  for  a  native  family  to  pay 
is  3i  cents  per  week. 

^  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  village  of  Ludlow  and  its  activi- 
ties, we  attach  a  number  of  views.  The  company  owns  one  of  the 
churches,  one  of  the  schoolhouses^  a  large  recreation  clubhouse,  a 
hospital,  athletic  field,  summer  camp,  and  various  other  structures 
built  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees.     The  savings  bank,  with  de- 

Sosits  of  $500,000  and  providing  savings-bank  insurance,  has  .been 
ue  to  their  interest  in  the  village.  It  has  been  through  their  interest 
that  the  Ludlow  Athletic  and  Recreation  Association  and  the  hos- 
pital society  have  been  formed,  and  other  village  activities  developed. 

The  company  has  provided  a  Ubrary  and  pays  its  running  expenses; 
it  pays  half  the  running  expenses  of  the  hospital.  It  also  supports 
three  free  schools:  A  half-time  apprentice  school  for  boys  between 
14  and  18,  an  evening  technical  school,  an  evening  school  for  for- 
eigners— i.  e.,  Poles,  Italians,  and  French. 

The  enrollment  in  these  various  schools  is  between  200  and  300. 

In  this  way  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  are  trying  (and 
we  think  successfully)  to  Americanize  the  foreimers,  make  oetter 
citizens  of  their  other  employees,  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  labor  and  capital. 

We  consider  that  in  all  these  ways  the  people  of  the  village  are 
sharers  in  the  prosperity  of  the  concern.  All  this  takes  thought, 
time,  and  nioney;  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  beUef  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  being  done  by  manufacturers  in  Dundee  and  Calcutta. 

Bagging  represents  48  per  cent  by  weight  and  25  per  cent  by- 
value  of  the  product  of  the  Ludlow  mills.  As  already  snown  (p.  8), 
the  ad  valorem  dutv  on  bagging  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  less 
than  10  per  cent;  the  actual  average  bein^  9.47  per  cent. 
^  Are  not  the  manufacturers,  who  are  leadm^  in  the  march  for  better 
living  conditions  for  American  laborers,  entitled' to  more  than  this 
inadequate  protection  against  the  lower  wages,  lower  living  condi- 
tions, and  tne  cheaper  cost  of  plant,  machinery,  and  suppUes,  under 
which  their  foreign  competitors  operate? 

Can  any  intelligent  person  beheve  that  the  conditions  in  Ludlow 
can  be  maintained  unless  the  village  industry  is  given  more  protec- 
tion against  the  increasing  competition  of  the  Calcutta  mills,  ^which 
receive  their  jute  direct  from  the  farms,  are  equipped  with  the  very 
best  English  machinery,  and  managed  by  the  best  technical  talent 
in  England,  employing  the  lowest  paid  labor,  and  shipping  at  the  very 
lowest  rates  direct  from  their  mills  to  southern  seaports,  where  the 
railroads  give  them  preferential  rates,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  exempts  their  merchandise  from  local  taxation? 
(Art.  1,  sec.  10.) 

Ludlow  Manufaotubino  Associates. 
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CARPET  WOOLS. 

[Pamgraidia  351  and  354.] 

ABTHUB  T.  LYHAir,  BOSTOIT.  SUBMITS  STATEMEFT  BEIATIVE 
TO  PBOPEB  CLASSDICATIOH  OF  CABPET  WOOLS. 

50  State  Street, 
Boston,  February  20, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairmcm  Ways  amd  Means  Committee. 

Deab  Sm:  I  inclose  a  circular  relating  to  wool  duties  which,  though 
of  date  of  1892,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  present  conditions. 

The  Wool  Consumers'  A^ociation  included  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers with  between  5,000  and  6,000  looms.  I  was  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prominent  Qarpet  mills  in  the  country  (now  a  part  of  the 
Bigelow  Carpet  Company). 

The  dividmg  line  (12  cents)  in  carpet  wool  duties  is  very  objection- 
able and  often  raises  the  duty  from  4  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound,  and  . 
a  year,  and  more  ago  caused  this  advance  on  all  carpet  wools. .  No 
carpet  wools  are  raised  in  tins  country. 

England,  France,  and  Qermany,  with  free  wool,  have  a  choice  and 
command  of  the  wool  markets  of  the  world  and  a  great  advantage 
over  American  manufacturers.  With  the  widely  variable  shrinkage 
in  all  kinds  and  classes  of  wool  specific  duties  are  extremely  unfair  and 
cause  a  most  harmful  discrimination  against  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  The  high  duties  on  textile  machinery  and  on  various  raw 
or  partly  manufactured  materials  also  seriously  hamper  American 
manufacturers  in  competing  with  foreign  countries  in  the  world's 
markets. 

P«r  cent. 

South  American  Merino  shrinkB  (about) 70 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  wool  (about) 65 

Australian  (about) 50 

South  American  crosBbreedB  (about) 30 

English  (about)  ..„ 20 

Carpet  wool,  may  vary  (about) 10  to  60 

If  wool  is  not  free,  -the  duty  should  be  an  ad  valorem  one. 
Yoursi  respectfully, 

Aethub  T.  Lyman. 
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BzMXBir  A. 

Boston,  January  gS,  lS9t. 
To  (K$  hmoTohU  (A<  SenaUandEwm  i^  R€preientaHve$  o/Vu  UnUed  Stain: 

The  Wool  Gonsumen'  AMOciation  respectfully  petitions  the  Fifty-second  Gongrefls 
to  change  Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  woolens,  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  for  the 
relief  of  woolen  manufacturers  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  consumers  of  woolen  fatbrics. 

It  is  of  course  undesirable  in  general  to  change  tarifib  frequently,  but  the  general 
principles  of  the  act  of  1880,  as  applied  to  wool  and  woolens,  are  the  same  as  have  been 
tried  unsatisfactmly  for  very  many  years,  except  that  it  aggravates  some  of  the  wacst 
and  most  oppressive  features  of  former  acts  in  relation  to  wool. 

The  act  has  therefore  practically  been  tested  bjr  the  trials  of  many  years,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  t6  test  it  by  longer  experience.  It  is  not  true  that  the  act  in  its  present 
form  can  work  no  harm  to  woolen  manufacturers.  It  works  the  same  injurv  to  the 
makers  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloth  that  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  wool  always 
have  produced,  and  in  the  case  of  the  carpet  trade,  which  consumes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  the  imported  wool,  it  is  the  most  oppressive  act  ever  passed. 

The  wool  schedule  (E)  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  offers  an  exceptional  opjportunity. 
by  amendments  making  wool  free  and  relatively  decreasing  both  the  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties  on  woolen  goods,  to  benefit  immensely  the  woolen  manufacturers  by 
giving  them  free  access  to  the  supplies  of  wool  of  various  qualities,  such  as  all  other 
competing  manukcturing  countnes  enjoy,  and  by  reducing  thus  without  injury  to 
manufacturers  the  cost  A  their  goods  to  them  and  to  the  consumers,  while  leaving 
sufficient  protection.  With  free  raw  materials  the  tax  on  imports  of  competing  goods 
would  be  almost  entirely  for  the  protection  of  labor;  and  as  free  raw  materials  would 
greatly  increase  the  consumption,  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  for  labor. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  no  narm  has  come  to  consumers  by  the  law  of  1890.  In  the 
first  place,  the  increased  cost  of  wool  as  compared  with  prices  in  Europe  has  forced 
the  use  of  cotton  and  other  adulterants  to  a  great  and  unusual  extent;  and,  secondly, 
if  woolen  goods  have  not  advanced  they  mi^t  have  been  lower  but  for  the  duties  on 
wool.  There  is  no  question  among  manufacturers  that  the  act  of  1890  was  intended  to 
advance  prices,  nor  that  it  was  well  calculated  to  do  so  to  the  extent  that  consumers 
could  afford.  The  almost  universal  &dl  in  prices  was  caused  in  very  small  degree,  if 
at  all.  by  the  tariff  act  of  1890.  The  tremendous  losses  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  elsewhere,  the  failure  of  the  Barings,  the  distrust  caused  by  silver  legislation,  the 
low  price  of  cotton  in  the  South  on  account  of  an  enormous  crop,  the  faiilure  of  crops  in 
the  North  and  West  prior  to  1891,  causing  dull  trsde  and  reduced  consumption,  are 
the  principal  causes  that  brought  distress  and  falling  prices. 

Wnat  those  manufacturers  and  wool^wers  who  arranged  the  wool  schedule  with 
the  intention  of  increasing  prices  want  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  let  alone,  so  that  the  tariff 
act  may  produce  under  more  favorable  auspices  the  results  they  expected  and  worked 
for.  But  the  rest  that  the  public  needs  is  a  permanent  relief  from  taxes  which  oppress 
both  them  and  manu&K^turers,  which  hamper  the  latter,  sp  everv  manufacturer  admits, 
and  which  largely  increase  Che  cost  of  woolen  goods  to  the  public.  The  readjustment 
of  the  tariff  on  the  basis  of  free  wool  is  periectly  simple;  it  needs  but  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  wool  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duties  on  goods  which  were  put 
on  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  wool  duties.  Here  is  a  great  boon  to  every  manufacturer 
of  wool  and  to  every  consumer.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  because  the  duty  is  tiJcen 
off  of  one  article  free  trade  must  follow.  Congress  is  not  obliged  to  adopt  free  trade 
because  the  duty  is  taken  off  of  wool  any  more  than  it  was  when  it  made  jute  or  tea 
or  coffee  or  sugar  free. 

The  growth  of  the  wool  manufacture  has  undoubtedly  been  flreat  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  for  th^  country,  with  its  vast  natural  resources  ana  enormous  inunigra> 
tion,  has  increased  vasUy  in  population  and  wealth;  but  the  growth  of  the  manu- 
facture would  be  much  more  prosperous  and  much  greater  with  free  wool,  and  its 
growth  and  prosperity  mean  larger  use  of  domestic  wools  and  higher  prices  M>road  lor 
all  competing  wools. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statements  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  ManufBcturers 
and  from  undoubted  titcts,  emphasized  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  imports  of  wool 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  and  by  the  falling  prices  of  Ohio  wool,  that  this 
country  produces  practically  no  carpet  wool  to  supplv  the  demand  for  nearly  100.000,000 
pounds  needed  by  the  carpet  manu&cturera,  ana  only  a  part  of  the  clothing  and 
combing  wools  needed;  and  it  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  use  of  wool  for 
so-called  ''woolens"  would  be  much  laiger  if  the  restrictions  of  the  wool  duties  did 
not  greatly  reduce  the  consumption  of  wool  and  largely  increise  the  use  of  shoddy 
and  cotton  in  so-called  woolen  goods. 

And  this  is  the  case  after  a  long  series  of  years  of  high  duties  on  wool.  In  the  theory 
of  the  '^'new  pretection''  it  ib  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  "the  necessities  enttfing 
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into  the -daily  life  of  the  masB  of  the  people  which  we  can  not  economically  produce 
ahonld  be  made  free." 

On  this  principle  wool  should  certainly  be  made  free.  It  is  a  most  imx)ortant  article 
kat  all  the  people.  It  is  produced  in  this  country  in  inadequate  quantities,  and  not 
in  the  necessary  varieties  and  qualities.  Some  indispensable  grades  can  be  produced 
in  this  country  only  under  conditions  unfavorable  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries.  High  duties  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  failed  to  produce  anv  carpet 
wool  in  this  country  and  have  also  failed  to  produce  an  adequate  supplv  of  the  wools 
needed  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture.  And,  as  wool  can  be  made  free 
with  a  large  reduction  in  cost  of  goods  and  with  very  little  disturbance  of  trade  or  of 
interference  with  sufficient  protection,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  changes  sug- 
gested in  Schedule  K  of  the  act  of  1890  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  whols 
people. 

Abthur  T.  Lticam, 
Jbsss  Mstoalf, 
Wm.  B.  Wsbdbn, 

G.  C.  MOBEB, 

Chaslbs  M.  Bbacr, 
T.  QuiNCT  Bbowne, 
BueuHve  CommUUe  of  (Km  Wool  Ccnavrntn^  AuocUUian, 


THE  CABPET  lUaTOFACTXIBEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ASK 
THE  BEEHACTHEHT  OF  CERTAIH  PBOYISIOITS  OF  THE  McKHf- 
lET  BUI  BELATIVE  TO  CABPET  WOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  £S,  1909. 

Ck>MMITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D,  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  carpet  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  at  a 
hearing  held  in  Washmgton  on  Wednesday,  February  10,  1909, 
having  asked  through  their  representative,  George  McNeir,  for  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  viSorem  on  all  class  111,  called  carpet  wools;  also  for 
a  restoration  of  the  classification  by  blood  which  prevailed  in  the 
tariff  of  1890,  and  in  all  other  wool  tariffs  as  far  back  as  1868,  were 
requested  by  you  to  prepare  a  schedule  showing  what  reductions 
could  be  made,  and  subnut  the  following: 

We  ask  that  paragraph  376  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890,  be 
substituted  for  paragraph  349  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and 
that  paragraph  378  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890,  be  substituted 
forparagraph  361  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897. 

Our  object  in  asking  this  substitution  is  to  restore  the  classification 
by  blood  which  has  prevailed  in  every  tariff  from  1868  down  to  1897, 
wnen  the  change  was  made. 

On  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  third-class  wools  the 
specific  or  compensatmg  duties  can  be  reduced  as  follows: 

Par.  372.  On  Aubusson,  Axminster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets 
mentioned  in  paragraph  372  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  the  specific  duty 
can  be  reduced  from  60  cents  per  square  yard  to  45  cents  per  square 
yard,  the  ad  valorem  or  protective  rate  to  remain  at  40  per  cent. 

Par.  373.  On  Saxonjy,  Wilton,  and  Toumev  velvet  carpets,  para- 
&;raph  373  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  specific  duty  can  oe  reauced 
nrom  60  cents  per  square  yard  to  45  cents  per  square  yard,  the  ad 
valorem  or  protective  rate  to  remain  at  40  per  cent. 

Par.  374.  On  Brussels  carpets,  paragraph  374  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897, 
the  specific  duty  can  be  reauced  from  44  cents  per  square  y%rd  to  33 
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cents  per  square  yard,  the  ad  valorem  or  protective  rate  to  remain 
at  40  per  cent. 

Par.  375.  On  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  paragraph  376  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  specific  auty  can  be  reduced  from  40  cents 
per  square  yard  to  33  c^ats  per  square  yard,  the  ad  valorem  or  pro- 
tective rate  to  remain  at  40  per  cent. 

Par.  376.  On  tapestry  brussels  carpets,  paragraph  376  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  the  specific  duty  can  be  reduced  from  28  cents  per  square 
yard  to  23  cents  per  square  yard,  the  ad  valorem  or  protective  rate 
to  remain  at  40  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  changes  we  would  reconunend  in  Sched- 
ule K,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wools  of  the  third-class  and  carpets. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ChAS.  F.  FAmSANKS, 

RoBT.  P.  Febkins, 
Alex.  SMrrn  Coobjelaix, 

ROBT.  DOBKAN, 

John  SANn>BD, 
Jas.  Dobscmt, 
A.  J.  Abbot. 
Henbt  p.  Faibbanks, 
Saml.  Stinson, 
Geo.  MoNeib, 
CommitUe  an  hehalf  of  Carpet  Mami^acivren. 


.    WOOLENS  AND  WORSTEDS. 

I.  C.  CHASE  ft  CO.,  BOSTOir,  THIVK  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  ELABO- 
RATE A  PRACTICABLE  SCHEDTJLE  OF  AD  VALOREK  DUTIES 
FOR  WOOL  AED  WOOLEHS. 

89  Fbanklin  Stbbbt, 
Boston,  February  IM,  1909. 
Hon.  Samxtbl  W.  MoCall,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the  woolen  sched- 
ule. I  assume  you  have  looked  over  some  of  the  memoranda  and 
papers  sent  in  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
There  has  been  quite  a  large  committee  appointed,  as  you  know,  and 
I  believe  I  have  attended  aU  the  meetii^,  and  quite  a  number  of 
documents  have  been  sent  to  your  committee,  which  we  have  signed, 
and  the  committee  have  all  authorized  their  names  to  be  affixed  to 
the  same,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  that  all  the  statements  have  been  and 
can  be  fuUy  verified. 

Our  committee  has  also  had  Mr.  Moir  with  them  at  two  or  three 
sittings  and  canvassed  his  proposition,  and  while  there  is  some  equity 
and  possible  justice  in  what  ne  asks  for  in  the  way  of  ad  valorem 
duties  on  wool,  he  has  not  been  able  to  work  out  a  practical  plan; 
neither  has  our  committee  been  able  to  work  out  a  practical  plan,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Moir  gave  the  whole  matter  away  to  our  conmuttee  when 
he  remarked  that  if  his  son  had  had  the  courage  that  he  had  five  years 
ago.  and  they  had  put  in  worsted  machinery,  as  he  desired  to  do,  he 
prooabty  would  not  be  before  the  conunittee  to-day  desiring  an  ad 
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valorem  duty,  thereby  admitting  that  the  worsted  branch  of  the 
clothing  busmess  had  virtually  superseded  the  old-fashioned  woolen 
goods,  and  you  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid,  will  find  it  veiy  diflScult  to 
make  a  tariff  to  adjust  styles,  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  attempt  to. 
Naturally,  we  woolen  manufacturers  have  got  a  vital  interest  in  the 
next  tariff.  We  believe  that  the  committee  has  had  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  act  intelligently,  and  we  can  not  see  how  there  can  be  any 
change  in  the  present  schedule  on  wool  without  working  -a  hardship 
to  the  industry. 

The  woolen  industry  is  a  very  large  industry  of  New  England,  as 
you  realize,  and  naturally  they  look  to  you  and  Mr.  Hill  to  see  that  it 
IS  sufficiently  protected.  With  the  enormous  importations  that  have 
alrsftdy  taken  place  on  some  woolen  dress  goods,  it  shows  that  on  some 
branches  of  the  business  at  least  the  tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  secure 
to  the  American  manufacturers  the  American  manicets,  and,  while  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  duty  increased,  it  certainly  would  be 
a  serious  menace  to  New  England  to  have  the  schedule  reduced  in 
any  place  that  will  permit  a  still  larger  amount  of  foreign  goods  to  be 
dumped  into  this  coimtry.  Of  course  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  if 
a  mill  can  run  three-quarters  full  on  a  normal  business  and  can  dump 
the  other  quarter  into  some  other  coimtry,  it  is  very  nice  for  the  mill. 
We  believe,  however,  that  we  are  entitled  to  aU  the  protection  we 
have  had. 

I  might  say  that  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  YHiitman  I  called  together 
a  lot  of  the  woolen  bed  blanket  manufacturers  and  we  asked  them  if 
they  would  not  give  us  a  statement  as  to  how  much  profit  they  had 
made  on  their  output  for  the  last  five  years.  Some  five  or  six  of  the 
largest  ones  made  such  a  statement  and  the  same  have  been  filed  with 
your  committee.  You  will  notice  the  profits  did  not  average  8  per 
cent.  You  can  not  make  many  ''robber  barons"  out  of  that  kind 
of  profit:  in  fact  the  competition  has  been  so  keen  among  the  woolen 
manufacturers  and  worsted  manufacturers  that  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers have  been  crowded  to  the  wall,  and  the  worsted  manufac- 
turers have  not  made  any  too  much  money,  and  the  American  con- 
sumers have  had  the  benefit  of  this  keen  competition.  Now  in  the 
name  of  justice  to  the  millions  of  money  invested  in  this  enterprise 
we  hope  no  more  burdens  wiU  be  placed  upon  it,  because  when  a  de- 
pression comes,  such  as  last  year,  there  are  very  few  mills,  if  any,  that 
can  make  any  money.  None  or  ours  did,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
of  any  mill  that  did  make  any  money  to  amount  to  anything. 

Now,  our  committee  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  subject 
and  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  had  time  to  read  over  and  digest  the 
statements  sent  in  by  our  committee,  as  I  believe  they  are  thoroughly 
truthful  and  can  not  be  disputed.  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of 
some  expert  evidence  you  have  before  you,  as  that  has  been  answered 
by  Mr.  Whitman.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Clark,  who 
has  given  two  months'  study  to  the  woolen  industry  and  claims  to 
be  an  expert,  certainly  must  be  more  briUiant  than  any  man  I  could 
come  in  contact  with  who  has  had  years'  experience. 

Now,  my  dear  McCall,  I  know  that  you  realize  the  burdens  placed 
upon  you,  and  you  have  got  the  statistics  before  you  as  to  the  capital 
invested,  the  people  employed,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  rehash  the 
matter.  AU  our  industry  asks  is  that  it  be  protected  in  such  a  way 
that  this  coimtry  can  not  be  made  the  ''dumping  ground"  of  foreign 
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manufacturers  in  times  of  depression  over  there  or  be  built  up  at 
our  expense  here.  I  have  discussed  with  you  man]^  times  the  question 
of  undervaluation,  which  is  a  most  serious  question,  and  unless  the 
value  of  goods  can  be  fixed  on  this  side  it  wiU  be  verjr  difficult  to 
make  a  tariff  that  will  be  protective  regardless  of  what  it  is,  especially 
if  President  Roosevelt's  '^reciprocity '"plans  are  to  have  any  wei^t, 
which  we  understand  they  will  not  m  tne  future. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  Hopbwxix. 


HOV.  A.  B.  CAPBOk,  M.  C,  STTBXITS  lETTES  OF  F.  C.  FLETCHEB, 
BOSTOV,  MASS.,  E£LATIV£  TO  THE  WOOLEV  SCHEDULB. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  £S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Deab  Sm:  I  beg  to  inclose  a  letter  from  F.  C.  Fletcher,  president 
of  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  against  changing 
Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  law,  and  would  particularly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  last  paragraph  thereof,  and  would  ask  that  the  letter  be 
considered  by  your  committee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  B.  Capbon. 

Boston,  Hass.,  Febnwry  19, 1909. 
Hon.  AoiN  B.  Oapbon,  M.  C, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  mill,  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Company,  is  located  in  your  diBtrict, 
and  so  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  my  views  in  regard  to  Schedule  K, 
which  I  understana  is  being  much  discussed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  witii 
a  view  toward  revision.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  best  interests  of  our  indus- 
trv  it  is  necessary  that  Schedule  K  should  not  be  chan^d.  The  worsted-yam  section, 
wnich  we  are  most  interested  in,  can  not  be  chan^oL  without  allowing  miportationa 
of  worsted  yarn,  and  such  importations  would  be  mjurious  to  our  buamess.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  possibly  to  import  worsted  yams  from  60's  up.  and  I  am  importing 
some  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  trade  in  this  coun^  on 
such  yams. 

As  regards  the  wool  schedule,  which,  of  course,  we  are  dependent  on,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  entire  industry  that  the  rate  of  duty  should 
not  be  lowered;  and  I  especially  believe  that  the  specific  duty  on  wool  which  is  in 
the  present  tariff  bill  should  stand.  An  ad  valorem  duty,  while  apparently  advan- 
tageous if  honestly  administered,  would  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  woolen 
interests  if  dishonestly  administered,  and  the  possibility  of  fraudulent  importation 
would  be  so  great  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  wise  to  change  from  specific  to 
ad  valorem  duty. 

Also,  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the  Wa^rs  and  Means  Committee  were  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  business  is  suffering,  and  will  continue  to  suffer  until  some  definite 
decision  is  arrived  at;  and  we  are  already  feeling  the  effects  of  inaction  in  our  busi- 
ness, owing  to  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  buy  our  material  that  a  disastrous 
result  may  come  from  Schedule  K  being  lowered. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  C.  Flbtohbr,  PreiiderU, 
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DRESS  GOODS. 

BBIEF  SXTBHITTED  BT  THE  FBEVCH  CHAHBEB  OF  COKKEBCB 
OF  VEW  TOBK  CITT  DT  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS  OF 
FBEirCH  DBESS  OOODS. 

32  Bboadwat, 
Neu)  York  Oity,  February  «7, 1909. 

COMliTTTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MbANS, 

WasMrtffton,  D.  a 
Gbntlbmbn:  We  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

Considering  that  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the  revision  of  the 
present  tariff  to  establish  duties  representing  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad  and  a  reasonable  profit  for 
the  home  industir,  the  importers  of  French  dress  goods  beg  to  solicit 
the  suppression  of  the  specific  duty  and  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty  or  30  per  cent  on  all  plain  fabrics^  cashmere,  serges,  whip  cord, 
satins;  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fancy  dress  goods,  pure 
wool,  and  lacquard,  and  on  tissues  of  combed  wool,  silk  warp;  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  woolen  threads  up  to  5  francs  per  kilo,  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  above  5  francs  per  kilo,  and  in  both  cases  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  specific  duty. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  we 
remain,  gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Fbengh  Chamber  of  Ck>icMEBOB  or  New  Yobk. 
Hbnby  E.  Goxtbd,  President. 


WOOL  CABPETS. 

B.  HASSELGSEir  ft  CO.,  CHICAOO,  HL.,  STATE  THAT  THE  PEES- 

EHT    TAEIFF  IS    PEACTIGALLT    PEGHIBITIVE    OH  BEOULAB 

UHES  OF  WOOL  CABPETS. 

440  North  State  Stbebt, 

Ohicago,  February  11, 1909. 
Hon.  Hbnrt  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  we  are  unable 
to  quote  manufacturers'  costs,  not  having  access  to  their  records,  and 
can  only  state  that  in  handling  wool  carpets  the  present  tariff  rate  is 
prohibitive  on  the  regular  lines,  and  by  this  we  mean  carpets  27  inches 
wide,  costing  from  75  cents  to  $2  per  yard. 

The  addition  of  60  cents  per  square  yard  (making  an  additional  cost 
of  45  cents  to  each  yard  of  27-inch  carpet)  is  most  unfair,  for  where  a 
carpet  costs  but  50  cents  per  yard  in  England  and  45  cents  is  added  to 
it  for  tariff  it  is  impossible  for  a  dealer  to  handle  this  carpet  in  compe- 
tition with  American-made  materials. 

We  often  buy  carpets  which  cost  from  $8  to  $30  per  square  yard, 
and  on  this  class  of  material  the  addition  of  60  cents  per  square  yard 
is  unimportant,  especially  as  these  fine  grades  of  hand-tufted  carpets 
are  not  made  in  Ainerica,  while  on  the  cheaper  lines  of  carpets,  used, 
by  millions  of  the  American  people,  it  does  seem  unfair  to  place  such 
an  unreasonable  duty  charge  on  this  grade  of  fabric,  ^fa^^unreasoi^ 
ably  protects  the  manufacturer.  '^^^^    ^ 
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In  reyismg  tariff  we  would  suggest  a  iniTiiimiin  duty  of  10  per  cmt 
on  27-mch  goods  and  25  per  cent  on  the  hand-tufted  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  duty,  dealers  are  compelled  to  pay  large  freight 
rates  from  Europe,  and  the  one  item  of  freight  rates  ought  to  put  the 
American  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  more  than  compete  with 
European  manufacturers.  The  American  manufacturers  of  to-day  do 
not  make  as  good  a  grade  of  carpeting  as  the  European  nuUs,  ana  we 
haye  felt  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  American  manufacturers  were 
unreasonable  in  their  protecting  demands. 

If  there  is  anything  further  we  can  do  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  we  remain, 
Veiy  truly,  yours, 

R.  HaSSELOREN   &  Ck>MPANT, 

Per  W.  C.  MouLTON,  President. 


ORIENTAL  BUGS. 

[Pangiaph  879.] 

W.  ft  J.  SL0A17E,  ITEW  TOBK  GITT,  ABE  OPPOSED  TO  PLACIVO 
OF  mOHES  DUTIES  OV  OBIEETAL  BUGS. 

Bboadwat,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

New  York,  March  6, 1909, 

ClOHHITTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

WashingtoUf  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  As  importers  of  oriental  and  other  foreign  ru^  for 
nearly  a  half  century,  we  venture  to  submit  our  views  herewith  as 
to  the  rates  of  duty  tnat  should  be  imposed  upon  these  articles,  and 
express  the  hope  tnat  your  committee  will  not  deem  it  wise  or  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  present  rates,  which  are  10  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  com- 
pound duty  has  been  the  equivalent  under  the  Dingley  law  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  60.01  per  cent. 

Paragraph  379  of  the  act  of  1897  includes  not  only  oriental  rugs, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  come  from  China,  Japan,  India,  and  the 
eastern  countries  of  Europe,  but  also  Berlm  rugs,  which  are  high- 
pile,  hand-tufted  rugs  made  in  Germany;  also  Aubusson  and  Savon- 
nerie  rugs  from  France,  and  Chenille,  Azminster,  and  hand-tufted 
ru^  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  impression  prevails  that  the  importations  of  these  goods 
amoimt  to  very  much  more  than  the  actual  statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department  show.  For  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  the 
total  value  of  the  importations  of  afl  kinds  of  rugs,  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  was  only  $4,172,734.79,  while  for  the  same  period  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  all  carpets  and  rugs  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  approximated  $75,000,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importations  of  rugs  amounted  to  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  value  or  the  domestic  production.  It  can 
not  be  urged  that  such  a  very  small  percentage  of  importations 
presents  any  serious  competition  with  the  home  indusbry. 

The  Treasury  statistics  show  that  the  unit  of  value  of  such  rugs 
imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  $4.50  per 
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square  yard,  which  is  a  much  higher  cost  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
carpets  and  rugs  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  majority  of  manufacturers  of  carpets  and  rugs  agree  that 
the  importations  of  rugs  embraced  in  paragraph  379  have  been  a 
benefit  rather  ^han  a  detriment  to  the  domestic  floor-covering 
business.  They  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  supply  for  designs, 
patterns,  and  colorings,  which  are  being  constantl;^  copied  mto 
American  goods,  while  the  artistic  and  technical  merits  of  the  im- 

f>orted  goods  have  done  much  to  educate  the  public  taste  and  stimu- 
ate  the  demand  for  higher  art  in  American  weaves. 

The  great  difference  in  price  between  the  imported  and  domestic 
rugs  destroys  at  once  the  lorce  of  any  argument  that  imported  rugs 
compete  with  the  domestic  goods.  Each  class  of  goods  has  its  own 
constituents,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  a  customer  who 
was  looking  for  a  domestic  rug  to  pay  the  great  difference  in  price 
and  take  an  oriental  rug.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  comparativelv  small  amoimt  (in  value)  of 
these  goods  imported,  it  has  been  urgea  by  some  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  the  cheaper  grades  of  carpets  that  the  foreign  rug  dis- 
places .th<e  home  product.  As  opposed  to  this  view  we  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Robert  Doman,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  December  20,  1900,  as  lollows: 

lir.  Glasx.  Do  ]roa  think  that  the  fashion  of  hard-wood  floors  and  the  use  of  rugs 
haa  had  an  appreciable  influence  in  diminishing  the  demand  for  ingrain  carpets? 

Answer.  Not  appreciably,  because  the  people  whose  houses  have  hard-wood  floors 
as  a  rule  are  not  tne  people  who  use  ingrain  carpets;  they  use  something  higher.  If 
Uie  use  of  the  rug  displaces  any  carpet  it  is  not  the  ingrain.  There  is  not  anv  question 
but  that  the  adofed  use  of  rugs  is  having  an  effect  in  displacing  higher  graae  carpets, 
but  it  is  BO  slight  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  attention.  The  Treasurer^B  statistics  on 
that  point  wifl  be  an  addition  to  our  reply-  They  show  that  the  increased  volume 
ol  imports  on  carpets  is  very  moderate.  That  includes  the  oriental  rugs,  which  are 
perhaps  the  larsest  part  of  the.  carpet  importations.  The  increase  has  only  been  a 
moderate  one,  the  totals  perhaps  $1,750,000  in  1899  and  about  $2,500,000  in  1900. 

(See  report  ol  the  Industrial  Commission,  1901,  vol.  14,  p.  315.) 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  without  exception,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  highest  grades  of  carpets  and  rugs  in  the  United  States  (with 
which  foreim  rugs  compete,  if  they  compete  with  anything)  are 
satisfied  witn  the  present  duties. 

The  rates  under  the  Dingley  Act  on  these  goods  were  an  increase 
over  those  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  represent  the  highest  duty  ever 
imposed  upon  this  class  of  goods.  Statistics  show  that  the  importa- 
tions have  not  materially  increased  in  the  ten  years  during  which  the 
Dingley  Act  has  been  in  force,  the  value  of  the  importations  for  the 
fiscfd  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  being  $3,472,669.50,  and  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  being  $4,172,734.79,  an  increase  of 
only  16  i)er  cent  during  the  past  four  years. 

While  it  can  not  be  arguea  that  oriental  rugs  are  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  yet  it  can  be  fairly  urged  that  tney  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose,  do  not  displace  home  manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time 
yielded  the  Government  duties  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  amounting  to 
$2^03,869.47. 

The  most  popular  size  domestic  rug  measures  9  by  12  feet  and  con- 
tains 12  square!  yards.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  rugs  are 
all  machine  made  and  are  woven  mostly  in  breadths  and  afterwards 
sewn  together  in  the  form  of  a  rug,  while  the  oriental  rugs  are  all  hand- 
made, in  one  piece,  and  come  in  sizes  much  larger  than  anything  that 
can  be  produced  in  this  country. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  imit  of  yalue  of  foreign  rags  im- 
ported during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1907,  was  $4.50  per 
square  yard.  This  unit  of  value  was  reduced  to  the  low  figure  of 
$4.50  per  square  yard  by  the  larse  quantity  of  small  pieces  seUing  at 
retail  for  from  $15  to  $30.  Had  these  smaller  rugs  been  eliminated 
from  the  computation  the  unit  of  value  per  square  yard  would  not 
have  been  less  than  $10,  as  the  lowest  price  per  square  yard  at  which 
the  larger  rugs  of  the  best  quality  can  be  imported  are  as  foUows: 

Fv  iQiisre  jmd. 

Indiai  and  Berlins 18.00 

Keznianshahs 19.00 

AubiUBons 18.00 

Savonneries 25. 00 

Axminsten 10. 00 

Peraiana 5. 50 

Mahals 7.00 

Turkey 8.00 

As  against  these  values  we  quote  belfow  the  present  wholesale  prices 
of  the  different  weaves  of  domestic  rugs,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  difference  in  cost  is  a  more  effectual  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer  than  any  duties,  not  entirely  prohibitive,  that 
could  be  levied: 


QoaUtj. 


Wflton ©by  12 

BnuBete 9  by  12 

AxmlDster i Qby  12 

Tapestry 9  by  12 

Velvet ;  9  by  12 

btgraln 9  by  12 


SlM. 


price. 


tS.22 

LIO 

1.371 

.96 

L22 


We  are  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  carpets 
and  rugs,  our  sales  every  year,  at  wholesale  and  retail,  being  many 
times  ereater  than  our  sales  of  imported  rugs,  yet  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion wiatever  in  saying  that  we  regard  imported  rugs,  to  the  extent 
they  are  likely  to  be  brought  in,  a  benefit  rather  than  an  in|ury  to 
the  floor-covering  business.  In  our  opinion,  the  present  duties  can 
not  be  increased  without  seriously  curtailing  the  importations  of 
foreign  rugs,  thereby  considerably  reducing  the  revenue  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  receiving  from  this  source. 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  under  the  present  law  being  60  per 
cent,  a  rug  costing  $1,000  abroad  and  paying  a  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $600  is  taxed,  we  think,  as  much  as  it  should  be  under  a 
revenue  duty.  It  can  not  be  urged  that  duties  on  this  class  of  goods 
should  be  protective,  as  oriental  rugs  can  not  be  made  in  this  country, 
and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  imported  does  not  constitute 
a  menace  to  any  domestic  industry.  If,  tnen,  the  duty  on  imported 
rugs  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  revenue  rather  than  a  protec- 
tive duty,  we  would  point  out  to  your  committee  that  duties  can  be 
placed  so  high  that  tney  cease  to  produce  revenues  for  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  by  keeping  the  goods  out  of  tne  country  altogether.  We  think 
this  would  be  tne  case  if  the  duties  on  imported  rugs  are  increased, 
and  we  respectfully  ui^e  that  paragraph  379  of  the  Dingley  Uw  be 
reenacted  without  change. 

Respectfully  submittM,  W.  &  J.  Sloanb,  >  by  GqQqIc 

By  Geo.  MoNeiB;  VicerPredamt.  ' 


SCHEDDLE  L-SILKS  AND  SILK  GOODS. 


SPUN  SILK  YARNS* 

[Paragraph  885.] 

SIDHET  BLUMEirTHAL,  ITEW  TORE  CITT,  STATES  THAT  THE 
SPUN  SUE  DUTIES  PROPOSED  BT  THE  SHE  ASSOCIATIOH  OF 
AMERICA  ARE  AH  ADVAHGE. 

453  Bboome  Stbeet, 
Nm  York,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

WasMngton,  D.  G, 

Deab  Sm:  Referring  to  my  telephone  conversation  in  the  matter 
of  a  statement  made  in  Tebniary  27  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
of  New  York,  and  in  view  of  the  apparent  desire  of  somebody  to 
present  a  claim  for  higher  duties  on  spun-silk  yams,  not  based  on  a 
clear  summary  of  facts,  I  hasten  to  draw  your  attention  to  pages 
732.  733,  and  734  of  Imports  and  Duties  1894-1907,  compiled  by 
William  W.  Evans  and  issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  schedule  of  specific  duties  submitted  by  the  Silk  .^sociation 
and  indorsed  by  Cheney  Brothers — by  fir  the  largest,  oldest,  and 
moat  progressive  spun-silk  producers  m  this  country — ^is  not  lower, 
but  higher,  considerably  higher,  than  the  rate  prevailing  imder  the 
Dingley  tariff. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  1898  to  1907, 
contained  in  the  pages  above  referred  to,  the  highest  average  market 
value  and  the  highest  rate  per  poimd  of  duty  collected  l^longs  to 
year  1907. 

I  attach  a  table  based  on  these  (the  Government)  figures  to  prove 
my  contention  and  can  add  nothing.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. How  a  rate  of  duty  of  75  cents  as  a  minimum  (heretofore 
only  50  cents  in  the  highest  year  out  of  ten  years)  can  be  imposed 
instead  of  55  cents  proposed  by  the  Silk  Association,  or  a  rate  of 
85  cents  (heretofore  only  66.9  cents  in  the  highest  year  out  of  ten 
years)  can  be  imposed  instead  of  the  70  cents  proposed  by  the  Silk 
Association  (a  practical  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  and  30  per  cent, 
respectively,  in  the  duties),  without  completely  disturbing  all  indus- 
tries depending  on  these  yams,  is  not  easily  explained. 

Certainly  the  manufacturers  of  velvet,  who  do  not -now  oppose  a 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  velvets  made  of  schappe,  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  planning,  could  not  continue 
manufacturing  and  competing  under  rates  favored  by  these  cham- 
pions of  largdy  increased  duties  on  spun  silks.  Other  lines  of  silk 
fabrics  will  be  jusl  as  seriously  injured  unless  a  very  high  duty  is 
provided  to  compensate  for  any  violent  advance  in  duties  on  tnese 
their  raw  materials.  ^ 
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It  therefore  remains  to  iptain  the  rates  now  existing  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  and  put  up  with  its  shortcomings,  but  only  as  a  lesser 
evil.  A  specific  duty  has  so  many  things  to  commend  it  and  the 
schedules  proposed  by  the  Silk  Association  are  so  generously  ample 
in  meeting  the  protective  rates  heretofore  existing — they  are  based 
on  the  prmciples  adopted  by  foreign  countries  and  have  the  intelli- 
gent support  of  the  best-eauipped  spinners  in  this  country — that  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  tne  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
fail  to  reaUze  how  much  the  schedules  proposed  by  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation would  be  a  step  forward  (a)  in  the  protection  of  the  spinners 
here;  (b)  in  collecting  the  revenue  for  the  Government;  (c)  in  securing 
that  stability  in  costs  which  will  best  allow  the  expansion  of  indus- 
tries here  and  of  such  importations  as  are  supplying  them  and  de- 
pending on  them. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Sidney  Blumenthal, 
Treasurer  Sidney  BlumerUhal  dk  Co,  (Incorporated). 


Exhibit  A. 
TmportatioTU  0/  $pun  tUk  and  xhappe  in  1907, 


Valued  at  (per  poond)— 

Pounds. 

Ayerage 
▼alue. 

Rate. 

fiqualto 
pound)— 

86hedale 
propoaed 
by  silk 
association 
fornndyed 
actiappe 
and  spun 

Over  $2.50 

273 

116,000 

l,lfi9,I34 

819,855 
450,808 

t2.79 

3.35 

1.79 

1.34 

.749 

130.53 
8&20 
37.38 
87.34 
41.71 

tl.Q2 
.31 J 

Cenu. 
81  to  95 

Overt2 

81  to  05 

OverSl.SO 

70 

OverSl 

65 

Under  $1 

85 

The  duties  collected  in  1907,  as  above  noted,  and  reduced  to  a  percenta^  included 
also  the  duties  on  dyed  yam.  In  the  schedule  proposed  by  the  suk  association  these 
will  be  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  higher  on  the  dyed  weight  and  much  higher  on  Uie 
undyed  weight,  showing  a  larger  increase  in  proposed  over-existing  rates  than  is  indi- 
cated in  above  comparison.  Contracts  by  at  least  four  of  the  velvet  makers  out  of 
eight  aggregate  over  750.000  pounds  for  the  year  1909,  as  much  as  is  produced  in  the 
entire  United  States,  ana  the  likelihood  is  that  all  the  velvet  manu&K^turers  will  aggre- 
gate 1,500,000  pounds,  at  prices  ranging  in  200/2  from  $1.65  to  |2,  foreign  cost. 


FRED  E.  KIP,  PRESIDEFT  OF  THE  SALT'S  TEXTILE  HAinJFAC- 
TUBING  COMPAKY.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  STATES  THAT  THE  SILK 
ASSOCIATION  SCHEDULE  IS  AN  ADVANCE. 

96  Spring  Street, 
New  York,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

WashiTifftonf  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Hearing  that  the  Champlain  Silk  Company  have  pro- 

'sed  a  very  much  higher  specific  duty  on  spun  silk  yams,  claiming 

it  the  Silk  Association  schedule  is  a  reduction  in  the  resent  law, 

sent  you  telegram  on  the  suhject  to-day.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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According  to  the  ^oyeimnent  statistics,  the  highest  ayerage  mar- 
ket value  and  the  highest  rate  per  pound  of  duty  collected  was  in 
the  year  1907.  Therefore,  takii]^  this  very  high  average  of  1907,  it 
shows  as  given  below: 


Valoed  *t  (per  pound). 


PomidB. 


ATBTBge 

yalue. 


Rata. 


Equal  to 
pound). 


Schedoto 
proposed 

by  Silk  Am- 
sodatlon 

for  undyed 

sohappe 

and  span 

BlUL 


OreriajK).. 
Oyer  13.00.. 
0¥BrflJK).. 
Overtl.OO.. 
Under  $1.00, 


378 

116,000 

1,159,134 

810,856 

460,808 


1179 

3.36 

L79 

L84 

.749 


136.62 
36.39 
37.38 
37.34 
4Ln 


81.03 
.86} 

.31} 


OaUt. 

81  to  06 

81  to  06 

70 

66 


You  will  see  from  this  that — 


Tam  valned  at— 


Seheda]epr»- 
posedsuk 
association 
would  pay. 


Undtf  81.. 
Oyer  81... 
Over  81.50 
Oyer  83... 


OmU, 

36 
66 

70 
SltoM 


There  were  only  273  pounds  imported  in  value  over  $2.50. 
P  This  proves  conclusively  that  the  silk  association  schedule  will 
collect  a  higher  dutv  than  the  present  law,  particularly  so  as  a  great 
deal  of  this  material  came  in  in  the  dyed  state,  and  the  silk  associa 
tion  schedule  given  above  is  figured  on  the  grey  state,  and  a  differ 
ence  of  10  cents  per  poimd  additional  would  be  paid  for  any  dyed 
yams;  then,  if  they  are  on  beams  or  warps,  and  dyed,  it  would  be 
20  cents  per  pound  additional,  so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion about  the  silk  association  schedule  coUecting  a  higher  duty 
than  the  present  law. 

If,  after  receipt  of  this  information,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  a  delegation  of  the  silk  and  velvet 
manufacturers  would  like  to  come  to  Washington  and  prove  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  the  silk  association  schedule  is  an  advance 
and  not  a  decline  in  the  present  law.  Furthermore,  this  silk  asso- 
ciation schedule  was  adopted  after  many  conferences  between  the 
silk  and  velvet  manufacturers  and  spinners  of  the  yarn. 

I  await  your  information  as  to  wnether  the  committee  would  like 
further  proof  regarding  this  mattec,  and  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fred  E.  Kip, 
President  The  Salfs  Textile  MaTvufacturing  Company  ^ 

Makers  of  Velvets,  Seal  Plumes,  and  Plushes. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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SnSKa  AND  YELYETS. 


TBI  UPOBTEBS  OF  SUES  AHD  VELVETS  BECOMMEHD  THB 
ADOPTIOH  OF  8PECIFIG  BATES  OF  DUTT. 

New  Yobk  C5itt,  February  2S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

Cfhaiirman  CommiUee  on  Wwys  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sm:  We,  as  a  committee  representing  the  importers  of  silks 
and  yelvetSy  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  several  paragraphs  in 
the  schedule  presented  to  you  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 

First;  we  oesire  to  reiterate  that  any  changes  made  in  the  new 
tarijff  ^all  be  predicated  upon  the  assessment  of  specific  rates  only. 

We  wish  to  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  proposed  rates  in 
paragraph  386 — velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pile  fabrics — ^which 
rates,  if  enacted,  would  be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  impoitar 
tion  of  almost  all  goods  of  this  class,  and  which  rates  are  from  40  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  existing  rates.  As 
90  per  cent  of  silk  velveto  imported  weigh  less  than  6}  ounces  per 

auare  yard,  the  rate  proposed  of  $3.20  per  pound  on  90  per  cent  of 
I  importations  would  be,  under  this  class,  prohibitive. 
We  herewith  submit  you  below  a  schedule  which  comprises  a  large 
proportion  of  quaUties  now  imported,  giving  you  the  weight  per 
square  yard  of  each  quaUty,  tne  percentage  rate  of  duty  under 
existing  tariff,  the  percentage  rate  of  duty  under  the  proposed 
schedule  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  and  the  percentage  rate 
of  duty  as  we  pray  you  may  be  enacted. 


QiMllty. 

Weii^tper 
squuv 
yard. 

Rate  of  duty 

under  existing 

Urlft  81.50  per 

pound  and 

ttperoeat. 

Rate  of  duty 
under  pro- 
posed change 

of  tariff  as 

suggested  by 

oommitteeSflk 

ijsoolatlon 

oTAmsdea. 

Rateaapro- 

^s^sSr 

committee 

ImportatloD 
wvelvetia 

A 

OWUM, 

5.4 

5.6 

6.7 

6.9 

6 

«.13 

6.9 

6.13 

6.8 

6.3 

4.7 

6 

6.2 

6.2 

7.4 

7.6 

8 

7.4 

7.8 

7.9 

8.7 

&6 

3.7 

3.03 

3.7 

17 

8.6 

8 

8.1 

PereeiU. 

60 
67 
68 
80 
76 
70 
68 
67 
62 
64 
61 
65 
66 
63 
72 
70 
60 
60 
66 
52 
52 
61 
67 
66 
62 
60 
60 
60 
60 

Percent. 

128 
118 
08 
138 
180 
117 
114 
112 
08 
M7 
99 
84 
88 
73 
186 
130 
128 
108 
98 
88 

S 

110 
108 
07 

S 

digitized  by  V& 

P«rcMt. 

B 

68 

c 

44 

D 

66 

B 

61 

p;:;:;;;:::::::;;:::::::.:;:.:.:.::. ::.:::: 

66 

o 

64 

H 

63 

I 

46 

J 

60 

k::::;::;:;::;:;;::;::::;:::::::::;:::::::: 

46 

L 

40 

M 

40 

N 

«> 

0 

67 

p 

64 

Q 

64 

S:;:;:::::;::::;;:::;::;:::::;:::::;:;;:::: 

46 

8 

41 

t; 

40 

u 

40 

V 

44 

w 

41 

X 

41 

y 

40 

z;;r::i:";;;:;":!:;:;::::;:;;;;:;;::;:: : 

40 

AA 

40 

BB 

30gle  • 

CO 
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Quality 

Weight  per 
square 
yard. 

Rateofdatj 

under  existing 

tariff  11.60  per 

pound  and 

l6peroeDt. 

Bate  of  duty 
under  jpro- 

posed  cnange 
of  tariff  as 

suggested  by 

committee  Sflk 

Association 

of  Anuriea. 

Rate  as  pro- 
posed by  mem- 
bers of  same 
committee 
interested  in 
importation 
ofValTets. 

DD 

OlMITM. 

46 
46 
44 

8.6 
48 
46 

Pirctnt. 
62 
61 
54 
50 
50 
50 

Per  osni. 

100 
94 
82 
85 
72 
76 

Per  ositf. 

47 

EB 

44 

FF 

40 

GO 

40 

HH      

40 

n 

40 

The  above  schedule  does  not  comprise  the  enormous  quantity  of 
velvets  used  in  the  United  States  and  made  in  the  United  States, 
where  even  the  present  rate  of  duty  prohibits  their  importation. 
This  applies  to  goods  selling  here  from  35  cents  to  60  cents  per  yard. 

The  schedule  submitted  to  you  by  the  Silk  Association  of^ America 
has  been  carefully  examined  and  shows  the  results  submitted  above. 
We  have  the  most  positive  advices  from  both  Grermany  and  France 
thaf  they  are  convinced  that  the  schedule  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  means,  if  enactecL  that  they  will  be  shut  out  completely 
from  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  This  we  do  not  believe  is 
the  intention  of  our  Government. 

We  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  schedule  which  we  propose. 

Paragraph  386 :  Velvets,  chenilles,  or  other  pile  fabrics,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  cut,  or  uncut,  composed  of  silk,  or  or  whicn 
silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  weighing  not  less  than 
61  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1.26  per  pound;  if  weighing  less  than 
6}  ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not  less  tnan  3  ounces  per  square  yard, 
$1.50  per  pound;  if  weighing  less  than  3  ounces  per  square  yard, 
$1.75  per  pound. 

Plushes,  including  hatter's  plush,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  of  silk,  or 
of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  if  weighing  not 
less  than  8i  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1  per  pound;  if  weighing  less 
than  8  J  ounces  per  square  yard^  $1.25  per  pound. 

Measurements  to  ascertam  widths  of  goods  for  determining  weight 
per  square  yard  of  the  foregoing  articles  shall  not  include  the  sel- 
vedges, but  the  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  the  total  weight  of  goods, 
including  the  selvedges. 

In  distinguishing  between  plushes  and  velvets  the  length  of  the  pile 
shall  be  considerea.  Such  goods  in  the  above  classi&cation  shall  be 
considered  as  plush  in  which  the  length  of  the  pile  is  3)  millimeters 
or  more.  Sucn  goods  shall  be  classed  as  velvets  in  which  the  length 
of  the  pile  is  less  than  3)  millimeters. 

Velvet  or  plush  ribbons  or  other  pile  fabrics  not  over  12  inches  in 
width,  cut  or  imcut,  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  containing  no  silk, 
except  that  in  the  pile  and  selvedges:  If  black,  $1.50  per  pound:  if 
other  than  black,  $  1 .75  per  pound.  If  containing  silk,  other  than  that 
in  the  pile  and  selvedges:  If  black,  $1.75  per  pound;  if  other  than 
black,  $2  per  pound.  If  the  width  is  not  moire  than  five-eighths  of 
an  inch,  35  cents  per  pound  shall  be  added  to  the  rates  per  pound  for 
every  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  which  the  width  is  less  thaikfiye-eighths 
of  an  inch.  '^'^'^^^  ^^  vjO^ 
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Furthennore,  we  aak  you  to  refer  to  paragraph  387^  woven  fabrics 
in  the  piece,  which  we  ask  for  a  change  in  some  of  the  paragraphs  as 
follows: 

If  weighing  more  than  1|  ounces  per  square  jard,  but  not  more 
than  2  ounceS;  and  if  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent  in  weight 
of  silk:  If  in  the  gum  should  be  60  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed. 
whoUy  or  in  part,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or  further  advancea 
in  manufacture  in  any  way,  should  be  70  cents  per  poimd.  If  con- 
taining more  than  20  per  cent  in  weight  of  silk,  or  not  more  than  30 
per  cent:  If  in  the  gum,  should  be  75  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed. 
wholly  or  in  part^  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or  further  adyancea 
in  manufacture  m  any  way,  snould  be  90  cents  per  pound. 

If  weighing  more  than  2  oimces  per  square  yara,  but  not  more  than 
8  ounces,  and  if  containing  not  more  tnan  20  per  cent  in  weight  of 
silk:  If  in  the  gum,  should  be  50  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed. 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece  or  further  advancea 
in  manufacture  in  any  way,  should  be  60  cents  per  pound. 

If  containing  more  than  20  per  cent  in  weight  of  silk,  but  not  more 
than  30  per  cent:  If  in  the  gum,  should  be  65  cents  per  pound;  if 
ungummed  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or 
further  advanced  in  manufacture  in  any  way,  should  be  80  cents 
per  poimd. 

The  rates  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  of  the  above  paragraph 
relating  to  goods  woven  in  the  piece  are  much  higher  than  tne  present 
rates,  and  the  rates  we  suggest  are  very  close  to  those  assessed  at 
present.  We  desire  as  well  that  paragraph  proposed  by  SUk  Asso- 
ciation relative  to  Jacquard  goods  to  reaa  as  follows: 

But  in  no  case  shaU  goods  made  on  Jacquard  looms,  containing  more  than  one  colar 
in  the  filling,  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  W.  Watson. 
Hbnby  F.  Tdedbmann. 
Samuel  Kbidel. 


SAMTTEL  EBIDEL,  OF  J.  KBIDEL,  SOISTS  ft  CO.,  FEW  TOBK  CITT, 
SUBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  VELVETS. 

47-51  Greene  Street, 
New  York,  February  £6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0, 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  to  give  you  every  infonnar- 
tion  possible,  I  am  mailing  you  to-dav  a  senes  of  fourteen  different 
qualities  of  velvets,  organzine  silk  pile  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
importing,  prices  of  which  we  have  recently  received  from  Lyon, 
France. 

I  am  giving  you  below  the  number  of  each  quality,  weight  per  meter, 
weight  per  square  yard,  present  rate  of  duty,  the  percentage  of  the 

S resent  rate  of  duty,  the  price  per  pound  equal  to  the  present  rate  of 
uty,  the  percentage  that  these  goods  will  pay  if  assessed  at  $1.50  per 
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poundi  and  the  percentage  at  the  rate  of  $3.20  per  pound,  which  the 
Silk  A£»ociation  of  Amenca  proposed. 


Quality  number. 


I 


Prewiit  ^uty. 


I 

9 


i 


k 


1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 
1604. 
1606 
iWi 
1607. 
1608 
1609. 
1610. 
1611. 
1612, 
1613. 


In, 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1811 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 


Onu, 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
78 
78 


Ou. 

4.9 

6.1 

6.1} 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.6 

6.2 

6.4 

4.» 

4.« 

4.8^ 


ia878 
.803 
.408 
.423 
.439 
.464 
.476 
.60 
.68 
.676 
.606 
.66 
.689 
.695 


ia0668 
.0689 
.0612 
.0634 
.0666 
.0680 
.0711 
.0748 
.0792 
.0802 
.0960 
.0974 
.1030 
.1040 


Sa2480 
.2510 
.2550 
.2560 
.2610 
.2580 
.2560 
.2750 
.2910 
.2760 
.2850 
.2560 
.2650 
.2650 


fO.3048 
.3099 
.3162 
.3214 
.8266 
.3260 
.3291 
.3488 
.3702 
.3012 
.88 
.8624 
.3580 
.3690 


SL85 
1.85 
1.86 
L87 
L87 
L89 
L84 
1.90 
1.90 
1.97 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2.13 


Psret, 
81 
79 
77* 
76 
74* 
7? 
60 
70 
70 
63 
63 


Ptrd. 
140 
137 
134 
131 
137 
122 
121 
118 
118 
103 
100 
84 
79 
78 


Per  a. 


s? 

56 

48 
47 
80) 
37 
86i 


The  values  as  given  you  are  absolutely  accurate,  having  just 
received  the  selling  prices  from  one  of  the  best  manufacturers  abroad. 
This  is  absolutely  accurate.  You  will  also  find  that  the  figures  in  all 
instances  above  given  vou  are  also  absolutely  correct.  These  velvets 
are  what  are  known  as  '^high-priced  organzine  pile  silk  velvets."  Spun- 
silk  pile  velvets  are  a  great  deal  cheaper,  weigh  more,  and  the  per- 
centage of  duty  would  be  a  great  deal  more.  The  latter  are  abso- 
lutely prohibitive  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  if  the  duty  of  $3.20 
per  pound  were  to  be  assessed  on  the  goods  which  I  send  you  it  would 
also  preclude  entirely  the  importation  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Cheney  has  remarked  that  any  manufacturer  who  could,  not 
be  protected  by  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  has  no  right  to  be  in  business 
at  all.  The  rate  I  propose,  of  $1.50  per  pound,  makes  the  duty  vary 
from  65i  to  36J  per  cent.  There  are  only  three  qualities,  the  very 
highest  priced,  that  are  between  36)  per  cent  and  39)  per  cent.  The 
other  eleven  qualities,  as  you  see,  rangeT  between  47  per  cent  and  6^) 
per  cent.  The  domestic  manufacturers  therefore  would  be  amply 
protected  in  everyway  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound,  which  I  propose. 

I  .hope  this  information  will  give  you  every^  opportunity  to  study 
this  question  very  minutely,  and  I  pray  that  it  will  induce  you  and 
your  associates  to- embody  in  the  new  tariff  bill  the  rate  which  I 
propose. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  Ebidel 

(Of  J.  Kridel,  Sons  &  Co.). 

7B941— H.  Doc.  1505,  60-2— vol  8 33 
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SILK  GOODS. 

BBIEF  SUBMITTED  FOB  THE  DIPOBTEBS  OF  FBEHCE  SUK  XT 
FBEirCH  CHAICBEB  OF  COMMEBCE,  HEW  TOBK 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  OUy,  February  £7, 1909. 
Ck>MifnTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg^to  respectfully  submit  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  United  States  tariff  on  imported  silks: 

In  a  general  way  we  consider  that  the  ad  valorem  system  or  the 
ad  valorem  system  combined  with  the  specific  as  apphed  to  silk 
goods  is  absolutely  unsatisfactory,  as  it  raises  continual  discussions, 
embitters  the  relations  between  ooth  countries,  and  is  conducive  to 
the  most  unfair  results.  The  American  customs  must  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  gather  any  decisive  information 
from  the  inquiries  made  by  their  representatives  in  Europe,  in  order 
to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  correct  price  of  merchandise  could  be 
established  with  any  accuracy  whatsoever. 

The  importers,  on  the  other  hand,  however  honest  they  may  be, 
will  always  experience  considerable  diflSculty  in  passing  imported 
silk  goods  through  the  custom-house  on  account  of  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  their  value^  and  the  appraisers  themselves,  notwith- 
standing all  the  information  at  their  command,  will  veiy  often  find 
themselves  unable  to  perform  their  duty  in  an  equitable  way.  There- 
fore we  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  specific  single  duty  with  enough 
categories  to  classify  all  silk  goods  according  to  their  nature,  tne 
materials  employed,  and  the  weight  of  the  tissue  per  square  yard. 
This  system  h&s  been  adopted  aU  through  Europe  with  the  exception 
of  Holland  and  Turkey,  where  the  duties  remam  ad  valorem,  but  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  6  per  cent  in  the  former  country  and  8  per  cent  in 
the  latter. 

In  France  and  in  Germany  the  system  adopted  is  the  specific  duty, 
with  specializations,  and  by  establishing  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
rational  specializations  a  mathematic  ready  reckoner  has  been 
created  by  means  of  which  all  t^ues  can  be  automatically  classified. 
Thus  disappear  all  reasons  TFor  contentions  about  the  value  of  such 
tissue  and  thereby  commercial  transactions  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  appraisers  were  suppressed  as  far 
as  the  examination  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  is  concerned  their 
services  would  still  be  needed  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  tissues, 
the  materials  employed,  and  the  weight  of  the  weaves. 

^Ve  will  incidentally  remark  that  oy  adopting  proper  denomina- 
tions in  classifying  products  under  a  specific  duty,  negotiations  in 
view  of  making  treaties  of  commerce  or  conventions  or  reciprocity^ 
will  be  greatly  facilitated,  whilst  to-day  the  generic  ad  valorem  classi- 
fication of  the  American  tariff  and  the  specific  French  custom-house 
denominations  render  all  negotiations  exceedingly  complicated. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  honorable  body  to  adopt 
the  pure  specific  system,  with  enough  categories  to  classify  the  tissues 
of  pure  and  mixed  silk  accordii^  to  their  nature,  the  materials 
employed,  the  weight  per  square  yard,  or  any  other  measure  conducive 
to  the  establishment  of  equitable  duties.  ^  t 
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We  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the 
tissues  made  of  schappe,  or  waste  of  silk,  which  are  submitted  to-day 
to  a  yevj  high  duty,  that  the  legislators,  in  framing  the  Dingley  tarin, 
did  not  intend  to  apply  to  such  fabrics,  as  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  assimilate  schappe  to  silk.  However,  they  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  silk  is  worth  50  francs  per  kilo  and  schappe  made  from  the 
waste  of  silk  is  worth  only  from  15  to  18  francs  per  kilo.  ^  The  differ- 
ence of  values  between  silk  threads  and  schappe  threads  is,  of  course, 
represented  by  a  similar  difference  in  the  value  of  the  tissues,  and 
therefore  the  legislator  who  intended  to  fix  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  silk  has  in  fact,  hy  the  working  of  combined  and  specific 
duties  and  the  abnormal  assunilation  of  schappe  to  silk,  placed  on 
schappe  articles  an  ad  valorem  duty  varying  from  53  per  cent  to 
113  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  inclosed  list,  to  which  samples  of  such 
tissues  are  annexed;  and  such  duties,  as  you  will  readily  understand, 
are  absolutely  prohibitive,  which  was  not  apparently  the  intention 
of  the  legislators,  who  did  not  mean  to  depnve  the  federal  treasury 
of  the  revenue  which  it  would  certainly  have  enjoyed  from  that 
source  if  the  duties  had  been  assessed  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  the  current  opinion  in  America 
that  schappe  and  silk  threads  can  not  be  distinguished  from  one 
another,  but  such  a  contention  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  schappe  thread  is  made  of  discontinual  sprig[s,  as  cotton  or 
wool  thread,  whilst  the  silk  thread  is  made  of  continual  sprigs,  as 
they  are  constiuted  bj  the  natural  draw  plate  of  the  silkworm. 

To  verify  if  the  spngs  are  continual  or  aiscontinual,  one  needs  only 
to  take  a  thread  and  untwist  it.  Any  clerk  or  customs  house  ofiScial, 
by  means  of  a  microscope,  can  ascertain  it.  Therefore,  the  classifica- 
tion of  silk  and  schappe,  pure  schappe  tissues,  or  tissues  of  schappe 
mixed  with  other  materials  have  been  unjustly  assimilated  to  silk 
tissues,  although  their  value  is  notoriously  inferior  to  the  value  of 
pure  silk  goods. 

We  trust  that  your  honorable  committee  will  recognize  that  the 
unfair  discrimination  against  schappe  tissues  is  absolutely  without 
any  foundation  whatsoever  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
legislator  in  1897  to  impose  prohibitive  duties  on  such  fabrics  and  we 
request  you,  therefore,  to  place  tiiem  in  a  special  class  on  a  purely 
specific  basis. 

Concerning  the  clause  of  the  administrative  act,  we  ask  that  the 
penalty  shomd  only  be  imposed  when  the  appraiser  reports  that  the 
undervaluation  exceeds  10  per  cent.  Actually,  it  is  collected  even 
for*an  advance  of  1  per  cent,  which  is  an  absolutely  drastic  measure, 
in  our  opinion,  as  imder  such  conditions  the  most  honest  importer  is 
exposed  continually  to  penalties,  as  the  judgment  of  the  appraiser 
is  oy  no  means  infallible.     This  allowance  of  10  per  cent  is  more  than 

}*ustified,  as  the  price  paid  depends  much  on  the  abihty  of  the  manu- 
acturer  who  may  have  accumulated  the  raw  matenals  under  par- 
ticularly good  circumstances  and  thereby  be  able  to  produce  at  a 
lower  cost,  or  who  may  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  profit,  or  who  may 
have  made  the  sale  on  better  terms,  or  with  some  special  object  in 
view,,  so  that  the  present  regulations  would  have  for  result  tne  im- 
position of  a  penalty  on  the  most  able  manufacturer  who  produces 
m  the  most  economical  way.  r^^^^T^ 
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Trusting  that  these  considerationB  will  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
justice,  we  remain,  gentlemen, 
Very  respectruUy,  yours, 

The  French  Chamber  or  Commbrob  of  New  York, 
Hbnry  E.  Gourd,  President 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  BRAIDS. 

[Paragraph  390.] 

TEE  BRAID  KAVXJFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATIOV  OF  TBE  ITVITBD 
STATES  ASEB  FOB  A  PBOVISIOV  FOB  BBAIDS  AND  TBDOaHOS 
OF  DOTATIOV  SILK  AND  METAL  THBEADS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrmwa  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means j 

Washingtonj  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  manufacturers  of  imitation  silk  braids,  trimming, 
etc.,  and  of  the  same  articles  composed  of  metal  threads,  respectfully 
desire  to  call  vour  attention  once  more  to  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  in  tne  pending  tariff  for  braids,  laces,  etc.,  composed  of 
unitation  silk  ana  imitation  horsehair,  and  also  braids,  laces,  etc., 
composed  of  metal  threads,  in  order  to  equahze  the  foreign  and  home 
labor  costs.  We  ask  for  no  more,  and  under  the  pledge  of  our  party 
we  are  entitled  to  this  much.  We  present  actual  fibres  herewith, 
the  correctness  of  which  the  appraiser  at  New  York  and  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  who  are  familiar  with  foreign  and 
domestic  values,  can  and  will  confirm. 

IMITATION   SILK  TARNS   OR  THREADS. 

It  takes  slightly  more  than  l\  pounds  of  imitation  silk  thread  to 
make  1  pound  of  braids,  laces,  trimmings,  etc.,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  loss  of  16  per  cent  waste  materifd  in  the  fabrication  of 
these  articles.  Imitation  silk  yam  or  thread  is  worth  abroad  16  marks 
per  kilo,  which  is  equal  to  $1.62  per  pound,  or  SI. 90  for  the  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  1  pound  of  braids.  Add  30  per  cent 
duty,  and  the  cost  of  the  material  is  $2.47  per  pound  of  braid. 

The  cost  of  the  imitation  silk  and  the  imitation  horsehair  yam  is 
16  marks  per  kilo,  or  $1.62  per  pound,  while  the  labor  wages  abfoad 
are  not  one-half  the  wa^es  paid  in  this  country.  The  market  value 
of  imitation  silk  and  imitation  horsehair  braids,  laces,  etc.,  abroad  is 
S3  per  pound;  add  to  this  60  per  cent,  and  the  total  duty  paid  landed 
price  at  New  York  is  $4.80  per  pound.  The  cost  to  the  American 
manufacturers  on  correspondmg  braids  is  $2.47  per  pound  for  mate- 
rials (including  67  cents  per  pound  for  duty),  and  tne  cost  of  fabri- 
cation and  general  expenses  is  $3.11  per  pound,  making  the  total  cost 
of  the  domestic  braia  $6.58  per  pound,  against  $4.80  per  pound  for 
the  foreigp.  In  order  to  compensate  for  this  difference  and  permit 
the  American  manufacturers  to  compete  at  all.  the  f orei^ers  should 
pay,  in  addition  to  60  per  cent  duty,  which  barely  covers  tne  diffevenoe 
in  wages,  the  equivalent  of  the  duty  we  pay  <?n  the  material  enlrring 
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into  the  fabrication  of  braids.  As  shown,  the  duty  which  American 
manufaetnrers  pay  on  the  imitation  silk  and  the  imitation  horsehair 
braids  is  approximately  60  cents  per  pound,  which,  if  added  to  the 
landed  duty  paid  value  of  importers'  oraids,  would  make  $5.40  per 
poimd,  while  corresponding  American-made  braids  cost  $6.58  per 
poxmd. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  foreim  manufacturer  would  still  have 
an  advantage,  but  that  is  measurabhr  overcome  bv  the  advantage  we 
have  in  quick  deliveries  and  responsioility  to  purcnasers  for  imperfect 
goods. 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  silk  threads 
or  yams,  and  although  the  industry  is  comparatively  new  in  this 
coimtry,  it  is-  rapidly  growing,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
protection — it  may  be  even  more  than  60  cents  per  pound.  All  we 
ask  is  that  whatever  duty  is  placed  on  the  imitation  silk  threads  or 

?rams  should  be  added  to  the  60  per  cent  protection  given  to  all  manu- 
acturers  of  braids  (whether  of  silk,  cotton,  or  imitation  silk  or  imi- 
tation horsehair).  Sixty  per  cent  duty  is  given  to  manufacturers  of 
wool  braids,  and  in  addition  thereto  its  equivalent  of  the  duty  paid 
on  wool  of  which  these  braids  are  made^  a  compensatory  duty  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  home  mdiistry  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  foreign.  We  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  and  therefore 
respectfully  urge  that  a  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  as 
follows: 

Yams,  threads^  filaments,  or  fibers,  of  imitation  silk  or  imitation  horsehair,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  and  by  whatever  process  made,  sixty  cents  per  pound.  Braids, 
laces,  embroideries,  galloons,  neck  ruffling,  ruchings,  mnges,  trimmings,  beltings, 
cords,  tassels,  ribbons,  or  other  articles  or  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
yams,  threads,  filaments,  or  fibers  of  imitation  silk  or  miitation  horsehair,  by  whatever 
name  known,  and  by  whatever  process  made,  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  m  addition 
thereto  sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  duty  is  increased  on  imitation  silk  and  imitation  horsehair 
yams,  a  corresponding  compensatory  duty  in  addition  to  the  ad 
valorem  rate  of  60  per  cent  snould  be  given  to  braids,  etc.,  made  of 
these  materials. 

TINSEL   OB   METAL  THREADS,    ETO. 

In  paragraph  179  it  will  be  observed  that  the  manufacturers  of 
metal  threads  made  from  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  are  given  in 
addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  a  compensatory  duty  equal  to  that 
levied  on  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  of  which  the  metal  threads  are 
made.  No  compensatory  duty,  however,  is  given  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  braids,  etc.  This  omission  was  clearly  an  oversight  in  the 
present  tariff,  and  has  been  extremely  disastrous  to  American  indus- 
tries; indeed,  the  effect  cf  this  omission  has  been  almost  fatal,  sales 
of  domestic  goods  being  confined  almost  whollv  to  supply  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  customers  who  buy  regardless  of  pnces.  With 
adequate  protection  domestic  manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to 
increase  their  output  enormously,  and  thus  benefit  American  labor. 

The  following  ngures,  the  accuracy  of  which  can  be  confirmed 
by  the  customs  authorities,  will  show  the  justice  of  giving  us  a  com- 
pensatory duty  equal  to  that  we  pay  on  imported  metal  thread: 

F<^gn  sdling price  abroad  (of  metal  threadt5) y^"-  $2. 70 

Duty  at  60  per  cent..... igiti^gctbyCjQQj^fe 

Landed  value,  duty  paid,  of  fo'oign  braids 4. 32 
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DOMESTIC. 

Cost  of  material  abroAd $1.52 

Duty  at  35  per  cent  and  5  cents  per  pound 58 

General  expenses  and  labor,  cost  of  making  braids 2. 90 

Cost  of  American  braids  without  profit 5.00 

The  foreign  selling  price  of  the  completed  braid  is  not  much  higher 
than  the  cost  of  .the  material  duty  paid  to  domestic  braid  makers. 
By  adding  a  compensatory  duty  of  60  per  cent  per  poimd,  the  foreign 
value  will  be  $4.92,  against  $5  nome  value. 

Paragraph  179  shomd  be  amended  by  adding  the  words  "60  cents 
per  pound/'  so  that  the  duty  will  be  60  cents  per  pound  and  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  duty  is  increased  on  metal  threads,  a  cor- 
responding compensatory  specific  duty  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  60  per  cent  should  be  given  to  braids  made  of  these  metal 
threads. 

This  is  but  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  our  industries  requires 
that  oiu*  request  be  granted. 
Respectfullyi 

Bbaid  Manufagtusers'  Association, 
Henby  W.  Schloss,  PresiderU. 


UPHOLSTERY  FABMCS. 

[Paragraph  391.] 

J.  H.  THOBP  &  CO.,  VEW  TOSK,  CLADK  SXTOGESTED  DUTIES  OS 
XIPHGLSTEBT  FABRICS  WILL  PBOVE  PBOHIBITIVE. 

230-232  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  February  £7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  CommiUee, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  oldest  and  largest  firms  in  the  importation 
and  handling  of  upholstery  and  drapery  fabrics  in  this  country  we  are 
naturally  interested  in  the  proposed  chandng  of  the  tariff,  particu- 
larly on  silk  fabrics,  and  we  find  on  perusal  of  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
silk  schedule  for  the  new  tariff  that  the  proposed  changes  anecting  a 
large  percentage  increases  the  duty  to  such  a  large  extent  over  the 
present  tariff  duties  that  it  will  make  the  importation  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  prohibitory.  We  feel  sure  such  is  not  the  intention  of  your 
honorable  committee,  and  in  explanation  of  this  letter  we  be^  to 
submit  a  few  samples  of  French  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  that  enter  mto 
a  considerable  part  of  our  importations.  Under  the  present  tariff 
these  fabrics  come  under  the  classification  of  Schedule  L,  silk  goods, 
paragraph  391,  being  Jacquard  figured  goods,  and  pa^  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent.  The  rose  color,  style  siciellenne  9110,  costs  in  France  6.25 
rrancs  per  meter,  less  6  per  cent  discount,  making  a  net  cost  of  about 
$1.04  per  running  yard.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent 
makes  the  duty  52  cents.  Under  the  proposed  silk  schedule  for  the 
new  tariff  it  appears  this  fabric  woula  come  imder  paragraph  387, 
woven  fabrics  in  the  piecci  weighing  more  than  2  ounces  but  not  more 
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than  8  ounces  per  square  yard  and  containing  more  than  40  per  cent 
in  weight  of  silk  and  naving  not  more  than  220  silk  threads  to  the  inch 
in  the  warp,  other  than  black,  $2  per  pound.  This  article,  weighing 
8.16  ounces  per  yard,  at  $2  a  nound  the  duty  would-be  $1.02  per  yard, 
as  against  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  52  cents  a  yard.  In  the 
green  sample  mclosed,  style  Kent  No.  9127,  the  increase  is  still 
greater,  as  the  cost  is  about  93  cents  per  running  yard  and  the  ad 
vfdorem  dutv  we  now  pay  is  46 J  cents;  whereas  under  the  new  pro- 
posed silk  schedule  it  would  come  under  the  $2  a  pound  as  above,  and 
weight  7.75  ounces  per  yard,  at  $2  a  pound  would  pay  a  duty  of  97 
cents  per  yard^  which,  you  see,  is  over  100  per  cent.  It  may  be  that  the 
specific  duty  is  fairer  in  some  instances,  but  in  our  paiticular  busi- 
ness, as  exampled  above,  it  certainly  is  unfair,  a9  it  will,  if  put  into 
eflFect,  be  prohibitory  on  the  importation  of  a  laree  percentage  of  our 
goods,  and  besides  being  unjust  to  our  particiuar  line  of  Dusiness 
we  think  is  unfair  to  the  French  manufacturers,  as  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  double  the  duties  as  above  without  causing  a  protest  from 
the  French  Government,  who,  when  they  find  tms  market  shut 
against  them,  might  be  inclined  to  take  some  retaliatory  measures. 
Trusting  you  wdl  give  this  matter  a  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  respectfiiUy,  yours, 

J.  H.  Thoep  &  Co.,  Importers. 
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PAPER  AND  PTIUP. 

IVFOBMATIOV   FUBNISHED   BELATIVE   TO   PAPES   AND   PULP 
MILLS  BT  THOMAS  HUITTEB,  FULTON,  N .  T. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  January  28, 1909. 

COBfMITTEE  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  total  number  of  paper  mills  in  the  United  States 
is  about  600 :  the  total  number  of  ground-wood  and  sulphite  mills,  306. 

Estimated  investment,  S300,000,000:  estimated  annual  business, 
$250,000,000;  estimated  annual  pay  roll,  $50,000,000;  estimated  em- 
ployees in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  75,000;  estimated  yearly  product  of 
paper  of  all  grades,  over  4,000,000  tons. 

Pulp  wood  in  1907:  Quantity  used  (domestic),  3,000,000  cords; 
imported  from  Canada,  1,000,000  cords;  value  Canadian,  approx- 
imately $10  per  cord  at  delivery  point  in  United  States.  Duty,  none; 
on  free  list.  Increase  of  imported  wood  in  two  years,  50  per  cent;  in- 
crease of  domestic  wood  used  in  two  years,  25  per  cent.  Exports, 
none.  Amount  of  domestic  pulp  wooa  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  the  United  States  forests. 

Ground-wood  pulp  in  1907  (mechanical  pulp):  Quantity  used 
(domestic),  1,300,000  tons;  quantity  imported  (Canadian),  116,000 
tons;  quantity  imported,  all  others,  neglirible;  value,  about  $20 
per  ton  at  dehvery  points  United  States  mifls.  Duty,  $1.66  per  ton. 
Exports,  none. 

Imports  from  Canada  will  probably  increase.  Cheap  wood,  ample 
water  power,  and  low  freights  to  United  States  are  necessary,  owing  to 
small  margin  of  profit  and  uncertainty  of  market.  Mostly  manu-" 
factured  by  users;  small  amount  manufactured  for  sale. 

Unbleached  sulphite  pulp  in  1908  (chemical  pulp) :  Quantity  used 
(domestic),  1,000,000  tons;  Canada,  23,000  tons;  Europe,  63,000 
tons.  Value,  from  $38  to  $44  per  ton  at  deUvery  points.  Duty,  $3.33 
per  ton.  Imports  have  trebled  in  two  years.  Exports,  none.  Quan- 
tity sold  by  domestic  mills  in  1908,  105,000  tons.  Quantity  available 
for  sale  by  domestic  mills,  1908,  225,000  tons. 

Paper:  Duty,  Jiews  paper,  16  per  cent,  or  about  $6  per  ton;  other 
grades  paper,  from  wrapping  to  writing,,  duty  is  assessed  on  quantity 
or  value. 

Whole  range  of  duties  on  paper  and  products  among  the  lowest. 

Material  used  in  paper  mills,  hi^h  rates  of  duty. 
^  Prices  on  paper  have  been  rangmg  lower  and  rates  of  labor  higher 
since  1897,  except  in  times  of  abnormal  demand  or  shortage  of  mate- 
rial  by  reason  of  natural  conditions.  Digitized  by  G^gle 
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Cost  of  labor  to  produce  ton  of  wood  papers  will  average  not  less 
than  $15  per  ton  from  the  tree  to  the  finishea  product. 

Rates  of  labor  abroad  at  least  50  per  cent  leas  than  ours  and  in 
many  cases  less. 

Duty  is  necessary  to  protect  American  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted.' 

ThOS.  HU19TEB. 


JOHV  VOBRIS,  HEW  TO£E  CITT,  XEPSESEHTIHa  THE  AMEBI- 
CAH  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  QUESTIONS 
WAGE  FIOUEES  SUBMITTED  TO  GOMKITTEE. 

904  PULTIZEB  BmLDING, 

New  York,  February  «,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dbab  Sm:  May  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  deliberate  misrepresen- 
tation by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  t  I  refer  to  a  tabulation  sent  to  you  under  date  of 
December  19,  1908,  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  purporting 
to  show  the  hourly  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  by  six  Canadian  concerns  for  each  occupation  in  a 

Japer  milL  This  table  was  accompanied  by  a  summary  wherein  the 
ntemational  Paper  Company  claimed  that  it  paid  57  per  cent  more 
for  labor  than  tne  Canadian  mills.  The  rates  so  furnished  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  are  not  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  it. 
Many  of  the  figures  furnished  by  it  relating  to  hourly  rates  of  wages 
paid  in  Canadian  mills  are  understatements  and  136  rates  out  of  148 
rates  furnished  by  it  purporting  to  cover  its  own  pay  rolls  are  over- 
statements. For  pay  rotls  of  other  companies  there  might  be  some 
excuse  of  insufficient  information,  but  for  the  inaccurate  statement 
of  its  own  pay  rolls,  what  justification  can  be  pleaded?  For  instance, 
the  International  Paper  Company  claims  that  it  paid  50  cents  per 
hour  to  machine  tenders,  and  it  makes  its  comparisons  with  Canada 
on  that  basis.    It  operates  84  machines.    It  pays  as  follows: 

Cents  per  hour. 

For  6  machines  trimmiD^  more  than  130  inches 48 

For  24  machines  trimming  115  inches  to  13  inches  aU  speeds,  100  inches  to  115 

inches,  400  feet 45 

For  33  machiues  trimming  100  inches  to  115  inches  under  400  feet,  85  inches  to 

100  inches  aU  speeds,  70  inches  to  85  inches,  400  feet 42 

For  16  machines  trimming  70  inches  to  85  inches,  under  400  feet 39 

For  4  machines  trimming  less  than  70  inches 36 

For  1  machine  on  wrappers 33 

Average 42 

Prior  to  August  1,  1908,  for  a  p>eriod  it  paid  50  cents  per  hour  to 
machine  tenders  on  only  6  machines.  It  paid  less  than  that  rate 
for  the  other  78  machines.  The  average  pay  of  machine  tenders  for 
all  its  machines  at  that  time  was  45  cents  per  hour  and  never  was 
'  igher  than  that  figure.    As  stated,  it  is  now  42  cents  per  hour. 
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In  view  of  such  a  state  of  facts,  can  any  one  pretend  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  International  Paper  Company  that  it  paid  and  pays 
50  cents  per  hour  was  made  in  good  faith? 

The  fabric  of  comparisons  set  up  by  the  manufacturers  at  the  hear- 
ing on  November  21,  1908,  is  based  upon  false  totals,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  $2.64  per  ton  in  favor  of  Canada  set  up  bv  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Hastings,  the  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
was  wroM.  The  figures  of  his  own  mill,  the  Cliff,  at  Niagara  Falls,  of 
which  he  nad  personal  knowledge,  show  their  falsity.  He  paid  5  per 
cent  less  than  the  Laurantide  Mm.  I  suggest  that  you  ask  tne  Bureau 
of  Labor  for  exact  information  on  this  subject.     Upon  the  basis  of 

Sfures  of  9  American  companies  which  appear  in  the  reports  of  the 
ann^  committee  and  in  letters  from  Canadian  companies,  the  9 
American  companies  paid  an  average  of  91  cent.s  per  hour  for  the 
crew  of  4  men  employed  in  operating  paper  machines,  or  28  cents  per 
hour  less  than  the  2  Canadian  mills.  Expressed  in  percentages,  the 
2  Canadian  mills  pay  30  per  cent  more  for  work  on  paper  machines 
than  do  the  9  American  companies. 

In  face  of  these  totals,  the  statement  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  to  your  committee,  wherein  it  claimed  that  it  paid  67  per 
cent  more  than  the  Canadian  companies,  strikes  me  as  worthy  of  your 
serious  attention.  I  do  not  believe  a  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the 
hourly  wage  is  the  correct  measure  of  a  tanff  study.  I  think  the  cost 
per  ton  is  the  controlling  test.  However,  I  submit  the  figures  in  that 
form  at  this  time  because  the  manufacturers  have  chosen  that  method 
of  comparison.  The  full  statement  of  hourly  rates  as  incorrectly 
reported  to  you  and  the  actual  rates  as  now  paid  are  attached. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norbis, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper. 
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Add  maker 

Lime  slacker 

Lime  handler 

Lower  man 

Digesters: 

Cook 


First  hdper... 

Second  helper, 
Blow-pitman 


10.2234 
.2234 
.2200 
.2000 
.2234 
.1944 
.3056 


.8100 


.2234 
.2234 
.2505 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 


.81«6 

.2424 
.2284 

.2234 
.2234 

.2979 


.8100 

.8100 

.8100 
.1878 
.1880 


.8500 


.2500 


.2100 
.2409 


80.175 
.175 
.20 
.175 
.175 
.175 
.275 
.875 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.29 

.80 

.176 

.176 

.19 

.175 

.175 

.175 

.175 

.175 

.175 

.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 


80.21 
.21 


.21 


.175 


.24 
.25 
.26 


.175 
.175 


.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.80 
.31 
.8? 
.83 
.21 
.21 
.22 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 


.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.20 
.21 
.20 
.21 

.20 
.21 
.20 
.21 

.23 
.24 
.25 
.20 
.21 
.21 

.21 
.28 
.27 
.28 
29 
.21 


.29 
.80 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.84 
.85 
.21 
.28 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 

27 
.21 

21 
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Inter- 
national 

Paper 
Company's 
itatmviTit 

Actual  rates. 

Hourly 
basis  lor 
those  work- 
ing by  day. 

Hourly 
basis  lor 

of  its 
hourly 
rates. 

those  work^ 
ingon 
tours. 

Sulphite  screens: 

Screen  izuui.                            ..         

|0l2234 
.2234 

.8047 

.2234 
.2234 

.80 

.2708 
.2234 

.» 

.88 

.96 

.2234 
.2234 
.2284 

.86 

.2107 

.26 

.1838 

.1200 

.25 

.1278 

.2778 

.2444 

.2222 

.2100 

.20 

.1883 

.8000 

.2056 
.2041 

.2284 

.3600 
.3107 

.2284 

80.21 

Kollergftng  niftn 

8a  176 

.21 

Bolphite  prasMs: 

r             .28 
.24 
.26 
.20 

PrBMi>i*" 

.27 
.28 
.29 
.21 

DeolcflT  msn 

.21 

BeatflEK 

Head  l^eAtor  man , 

.28 

.29 
.80 
.81 

Beater  man 

.82 
.83 
.34 
.21 

Clav  and  siie  man •....,.  r 

.176 

•31 

Paper  machines: 

IfwAIne  t^nd*^ 

.48 
.46 
.42 

Second  hand 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.28 
.20 

Xhird  hand 

.34 

:S 

.21 
.21 

Fourth  band 

.21 
.21 
.31 

Fifth  hand 

.21 

Broke  hustler 

.31 

rtnishing: 

r        .28 

.26 
.27 

:g 

.83 

.85 

.19 

.20 

.175 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.176 

.20 

.10 

.10 

.176 

.176 

f          -30 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.26 
.20 
.10 

.176 
.176 

Headflnlfth^r 

Ron  finisher 

Shwft  AnU^er,^, ; 

C^nnter  (man) 

Coonter  ^iriH)'...     , , 

Cntter  (man) 

Cutter  girl)  1 

Rewtn(  er. .'. 

Weigher 

Marker 

First  baler 

Baler 

Caser 

Indoor  mlsoellaneous: 

Paperloader 

Btock  handler 

(      -s 

W«4{h4r 

Oarman.  ■•• 

.176 
.19 

.176 

! :'' 

on  keeper 

........ 

Oil* , 

i         -21 

•*'**   \              fSJ 
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Inter- 

'¥^ 

Company'a 

stirt£int 

of  Its 

bonrir 

rates. 

AotoalrataB. 

Oocupattoo. 

Hooriy 
basis  for 
those  work- 
ing bj  day. 

Hourly 

lug  on 
toon. 

Indoor  mlacellaneoufl— Continued. 

Olmuwr 

fa  2006 
.2234 
.1906 
.2234 
.1838 
.2222 
.2000 
.1833 
.2222 
.2482 
.8386 
.2480 

.2234 
.2083 

.4444 

.8333 
.4444 
.2223 
.1833 
.1880 

.8128 

.87 

.84 

.30 

.28 

.25 

.25 

.2234 

.2234 

.2234 

.2234 

.44 

.8333 

.26 
.80 

.86 
.2422 

.8333 

Digitized 

80.176 
.176 
18 
21 
.176 
.176 
.10 
.176 
.175 
.176 

Filter  man 

i&21 

Night  watchznan ... .         

Bundey  watchman , 

Elevator  man 

.21 

Felt  man 

First  core  deaner 

Core  cleaner 

Sampler 

Stock  saver 

.21 

First  power<^ou9e  man 

.81 

Second  power-house  man .......     .    . ... 

.22 

Outdoor  miscellaneous: 

Racks 

.176 

.18 

.175 

.275 

.875 

.19 

.175 

.176 

.21 

Bam  boas 

Teamster 

Single  teams 

Dou  ble  teams '. 

First  laborer 

Laborer 

.21 

Gatekeeper. 

Steam  plant: 

RnffiTTMtr . .  ^ . . . , ,  - 

f             -M 
.26 

.26 
.27 
.28 

Engine  oiler 

.28 
.80 
.81 
.88 
.88 
.81 
f             •> 

1       -5 

Pynamo  man 

.18 

1          •' 

First  fireman  . ,  . , .... 

.866 

Coal  flrenian ^ 

.286 

Wood  fireman 

:235' 

.21 
.21 
.21 
.286 

.42 

.40 
.88 
.86 

:S 

.80 
.28 
.26 
.24 
.22 
.20 
.18 
.38 
.36 
.84 
.82 
.80 
.80 
.28 
.26 
.24 
.22 
.22 
.18 
.20 

:S 

.24 

.836 

Coel  h«Mi''»«'  

.21 

Wood  hanH lor ,.  .  .  , 

.21 

Anil  hanffler 

Boiler  cleaner 

Repairs: 

Head  machinist...'. 



Machinist 

Helper 

Head  mi  11  Wright 

Millwright 

Helper 

'1 

Carpenter 

HI-:::::::: 
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Inter- 
national 
Paper 
Company's 

of  its 
hourly 
rates. 

Actual  rates. 

Ocoupatlon. 

Hourly 
basis  for 
those  work- 
ing by  day. 

Hourly 
basis  i&r 
those  work- 
ing on 
tours. 

Repaira— Continued . 

sasoii 

.8066 
.8050 
.84 

.2222 

.4444 

.30 
.28 
.1833 

.8338 

.25 

.25 
.2778 

.481 

.8338 

.1944 
.1044 

.26 
.19 
.19 
.21 
.175 

.8056 

.223 

.30 
.1833 

f     saso 

.34 

.32 

.30 

.80 

.28 

.26 

.24 

.22 

.28 

.82 

.80 

.28 

.26 

.24 

,24 

.22 

.20 

.18 

.34  « 

.82 

.30 

.28 

.26 

.18 

r           .26 
.24 
.22 
.20 
.18 
.80 
.28 
.26 
.24 
.22 
.20 
.18 
.22 
.20 
.18 
.26 

r           .30 
.28 
.26 
.24 
.22 
.30 
.28 
.28 
.24 
.22 
.18 
.18 

.26 
.19 
.19 
.21 
.175 

f           .80 
.28 
.26 
.24 
.22 
.20 
.18 

.19 
.175 

Head  piper 

Piper 

Patten)  makw 

Blacksmith 

ni^kffniith  hf^lpcr 

Ifarnm 

Mason  helper 

Painter 

J*alnt4^r  h^pw 

Boll  grinder 

Knilb  Grinder 

Saw  flier 

Draftsmen 

Electrician 

Lead  burner 

Lead  burner  helper 

Laborer t!. \  .vi:::\:::::::::: 

Railroad  operating: 

RngfnAAr ,    .      , 

Fireman . . 

Trainman 

Finf  t  tmckman 

Trackman \ 

Screen  plates: 

Head  plate  cutter 

Plate  cutter 

Core  machine: 

First  core  maker.. ^.  ^ 

Ctm  maker . 
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HOV.  OEABLES  L  KVAPP,  M.  C,  USOES  THAT  TEEBE  BB  BO 
MATSBIAL  BEDXTCTIOB  OB  P1TLP  ABD  PAPEB. 

WASHINGTON;  D.  C,  February  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb, 

Ghavrman  Waya  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Bepresentctiwes. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Payne:  Permit  me  the  liberty  of  addreasiiig  you 
relative  to  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  my  district,  and 
which  may  be  vitally  affected  by  the  revision  of  the  tariff  now  being 
considerea  hj  your  committee,  namely,  the  pulp  and  paper  industrjr. 
including  white  paper.  In  doing  this  I  know  I  need  not  in  detail 
call  your  attention  to  the  hearing  before  your  conmiittee  or  the  argu- 
ments and  briefs  already  submitted  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present 
protective  duties  on  these  articles.  With  all  of  these  TOth  you  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  familiar. 

However,  as  a  Representative  of  a  district  which  is  vitally  interest-ed 
in  these  industries,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  protective  duties  on  the  same  and,  I  may  add,  of  similar  industries 
in  northern  New  York  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  There  are 
located  in  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Oswego,  and  Lewis  pulp  and 
paper  mills  numbering  about  25,  involving  a  capital  or  from 
$18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  in  manufacture  m  addition  to  about 
$11,000,000  in  timber  lands,  with  over  4,000  employees  and  paying 
in  annual  wages  over  $2,000,000. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  ttiese 
industries  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  sub- 
stantiated bv  reUable  proof,  and,  in  fact,  generally  conceded  (certainly 
in  that  locality),  that  these  industries  have  during  the  past  few  years 
not  shared  the  general  prosperity  which  has  come  to  many  other 
industries  of  the  country.  They  have  been  doing  business  on  a  close 
margin  and  with  small  profits;  in  fact,  have  been  very  little,  if  anv, 
more  than  self-sustaining.  This  they  have  been  able  to  do  largely 
bv  reason  of  the  present  protective  duties,  which  are  about  one-third 
of  the  average  duties  of  tne  Dingley  bill,  and  substantially  the  same 
that  they  have  been  for  many  years  in  tne  past. 

To  remove  or  materially  reduce  this  protection  from  these  indus- 
tries would  be  most  disastrous  and  eventually,  as  I  believe,  result  in 
crippling,  if  not  ruining,  them. 

In  this  connection  i^desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
some  of  these  industries  have  quite  extensive  timber  limits  many  of 
th»'m  are  without  such  limits.  Further  than  this,  nearly  all  of  such 
industries  are  dependent  upon  importations  of  pulp  wood  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  I  believe  that  reliable  statistics  show  that 
there  was  imported  from  Canada  the  past  year  of  spruce  about 
1,000,000  cords,  and  of  this  amount  about  100,000  cords  were  im- 
ported into  the  district  I  represent.  ^  Nearlj  all  of  these  industries, 
mcluding  those  which  have  timber  limits,  import  large  amounts  of 
spnice,  thus  saving  their  own  timber  limits  and  so  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  the  forests. 

If  the  present  protective  duties  should  be  taken  off  or  materially 
reduced,  or  Canada  should,  as  is  confidently  predicted,  put  an  export 
duty  on  logs,  it  would  necessitate  these  inaustries  providing  them- 
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fielves  with  a  supply  of  spruce  from  the  timber  limits  owned  m  this 
country.  If  forced  to  do  this  and  the  amount  of  timber  used  aver- 
aged that  used  for  the  past  three  years,  the  supply  owned  by  these 
industries  would  be  exhausted  in  about  eight  years.  This  will  clearly 
indicate  the  dependence  of  a  majority  of  these  industries  upon  impor- 
tation of  spruce;  so  if  the  argument  lor  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
is  made  it  is  clear  that  to  take  off  or  reduce  the  present  duties  would 
result  in  forest  destruction  rather  than  forest  preservation.  It  would 
also  result^  in  the  near  future,  in  closing  these  mills,  throwing  these 
men  out  of  employment,  and,  in  short,  transferring  these  industries 
across  the  Canadian  line.  This  it  is  feared  and  believed  would  be  the 
result. 

This  being  one  of,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  manufacturing 
industries  in  my  district,  and  thus  naturally  affecting  other  industries 
and  the  entire  people  of  the  district,  they  are  vitailv  interested  in 
naaintaining  this  industry  and  in  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will 
give  to  it  that  reasonable  protection  which  is  given  to  other  indus- 
tries which  have  demonstrated,  as  does  this,  uie  need  for  and  the 
continuance  of  its  protection.  The  fact  that  it  so  vitally  affects 
the  people  I  represent  prompts  this  communication  and  my  urgent 
reouest  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

With  great  respect,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Chas.  L.  Knafp. 

« 

the  aheeicair  papeb  afd  pulp  association,  hew  toek 
citt,  is  filled  with  alabm  by  bepobt  of  select  com- 
;mittee  on  ptjlp  and  papeb. 

309  Broadway, 

Neu>  York,  February  27, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.'  Patnb, 

Cfhairman  Ways  and  Means  Ctymmittee, 

Washington,  D.  O, 

Dear  Snt:  In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  19,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said:  "In  our  opinion, 
it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  the  approval 
of  the  publishers  of  the  country  interested  in  the  subject  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  mill  owners  and  paper  manufacturers  on  the  other 
hand;  that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  generally  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other  side  of  the  line." 

On  the  same  occasion.  Mr.  Sims  (Democrat),  a  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  said:  "I  think  this  is  a  report  that  any  Democrat 
Eould  indorse,  and  which  I  hope  no  Republican  or  protectionist  will 
repudiate."  When  it  is  recalled  that  the  Democratic  party  stands 
for  either  free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  that  its  last  plat- 
form promised  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  pulp  and  print  paper, 
it  is  evident  that  the  select  committee's  report,  thus  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Democratic  minority  members  who  dissented  from 
the  preliminary  report  made  in  1908,  must  approach  very  nearly  in 
its  recommendations  to  the  principles  and  wishes  of  the  Democratic^ 
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party,  and  must  of  necessity  recede  correspondingly  from  the  prin* 
ciple  of  protection,  for  which  the  Republican  party  stands,  and  rrom 
the  specific  pledge  of  its  last  platform  that  revision  would  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  fair  protection  to  all  industries.  Repelled  by  Demo- 
cratic doctrine  ana  relying  upon  Repubhcan  pledges,  the  paper 
industry  unequivocally  cast  its  lot  with  the  RepiibUcan  party  m  the 
last  election,  and  we  now  feel  that  in  all  good  faith  the  Republican 
party  now  in  power  should  deal  with  the  paper  industry  on  the  same 
principles  ana  with  the  same  fairness  as  it  wiU  deal  with  the  other 
great  mdustries  of  the  coimtry.  If  yoxir  committee  intends  to  make 
radical  reductions  all  along  the  line  we  will  submit  without  protest  to 
the  loss  of  protection  for  ourselves;  but  if  you  adhere  to  the  Repub- 
hcan platform  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  demand  impartial  treatment 
as  an  American  industry  which  has  grown  up  imder  the  principle  of 

i)rotection  which  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  so 
ong  indorsed,  and  that  we  should  not  be  sacrificed  because  one  branch 
of  our  industry  happens  to  depend  for  the  sale  of  its  product  upon  the 
newspapers  of  the  country. 

That  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee  will  receive 
the  approval  of  the  people  of  Canada  we  do  not  doubt.  How  this 
can  be  accomplished,  however,  consistently  with  adequate  protection 
to  our  industry  is  not  apparent.  Canada  is  an  agCTessive  rival  in 
this  particular  line  of  business;  namely,  the  manmacture  of  news 

Erint  and  other  kinds  of  wood-pulp  papers.  The  president  of  the 
dominion  forestry  association  has  recently  said,  "We  (the  Canadians) 
want  their  (United  States)  paper  miUs."  It  is  to  this  feeling,  which 
has  been  studiously  fostered  amonjg  Canadians,  and  which  has  been 
aided  and  abetted  in  many  ways,  including  governmental  action,  to 
which  the  select  committee^s  recommendations  must  appeal.  Why 
our  Government  should  surrender  an  industry  to  another  coimtry  by 
legislation  which  will  seriously  injure  existing  industries,  diacourage  and 
stop  domestic  development,  and  foster  development  of  the  industry 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  is,  in  our  opinion,  left  altogether  obscure. 
We  emphaticallj^  dispute  the  assertion  that  the  crippling  of  an  indus- 
try and  the  ruining  of  many  small  commum'ties  in  the  United  States 
would  meet  with  the  approval  generally  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  provided  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 

While  we  can  not  deny  that  the  recommendations  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  publishers  of  the  country  who  have  been  active 
in  their  demands  for  sweeping  away  the  tariff  on  print  paper,  we  do 
believe  that  such  action  woula  be  disapproved  by  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  publishers  who  place  justice  ana  principle  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  above  the  promise  of  personal  gain.  Only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  publishers  of  this  country  have  ever  taken  a  positive 
stand  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  paper.  Most  of  those 
who  have,  and  indeed  all  the  publishers  who  have  been  conspicuous  in 
suggesting  and  ur^g  this  legislation,  are  owners  of  Democratic 
papers,  whose  principles  and  beliefs  coincide  with  their  desires  in  this 
matter.  Since  we  have,  by  means  of  the  investigation  conducted  by 
the  select  committee  and  through  our  appearance  before  your  com- 
mittee, been  enabled  to  ^ve  some  pubhcity  to  the  facts  and  conditions 
connected  with  our  busmess,  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable  change 
in  the  attitude  of  even  that  portion  of  the  press  which  was  outspoken 
in  favor  of  depriving  us  of  the  small  protection  which  we  have  been 
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afforded  by  the  tariff,  and  we  have  confidence  that  the  opposition 
would  still  further  diminish  if  more  light  were  thrown  on  the  subject. 
A  schedule  of  inquiries  was  sent  by  tne  select  committee  to  all  pub- 
lishers of  daily  papers,  one  of  the  questions  being,  in  effect,  "Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  paper  and  pulp  ?"  Of  about 
2,400,  only  436,  or  18  per  cent,  voted  "Yes,*'  45  voted  ''No,"  and  130 
were  noncommittal,  tne  balance  not  being  sufficiently  interested  to 
fill  out  and  return  the  schedule.  We  thim:  it  is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance that  so  small  a  number  asked  for  a  change,  which  supposedly 
would  be  to  the  financial  advantage  of  all.  We  believe  that  analysis 
would  show  that  very  few  of  those  who  advocated  the  removal  of  the 
duty  were  publishers  of  Repubhcan  papers,  or  were  actuated  by  any 
other  consideration  than  that  of  selnsh  personal  gain. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  mill  owners  and  paper  manufacturers,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  branches  of  the  industry 
are  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  findings  of  the  select  committee, 
even  those  on  whose  products  no  change  m  duty  is  proposed.  It  is 
not  overstating  it  to  say  that  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
news-print  paper,  which  is  the  class  directly  affected  hj  the  changes 
in  the  tariff  recomxnended,  are  aghast  at  the  danger  of  ruin  which  con- 
fronts them,  and  all  classes  are  deeply  concerned,  since  they  realize 
that  disaster  can  not  come  to  one  oranch  of  the  business  without 
demoralizing  all  the  others.  They  foresee  that  in  the  effort  for  self 
preservation  mills  now  making  news-print  paper  will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  proposed  new  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of 
news  paper  and  will  turn  on  to  the  manufacture  of  wrapping,  book; 
and  other  grades.  Thus  the  shock  will  be  felt  along  the  whole  line. 
Our  industry,  at  this  time  of  all  others,  is  most  unprepared  to  with- 
stand so  radical  and  so  abrupt  a  change  as  the  select  committee  sug- 
gests. During  the  past  ;^ear  we  have  not  only  suffered  from  the 
general  industrial  depression  and  financial  pamc  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  involving  reduced  earnings  and  labor  troubles,  but  we  have 
had  losses  pecuhar  to  our  own  industry,  such  as  forest  fires  and 
unprecedented  drought,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disturbing  influence  and 
exi)ense  and  iniury  to  our  credit  incidental  to  the  investigation  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  for  a  year.  And  it  is  not  out  of  place, 
we  feel,  to  remind  vou  tnat  the  charges,  made  wholly  by  Democratic 
publishers,  on  which  this  investigation  was  based,  of  extortion,  monop- 
oly, and  conspiracy  in  the  restraint  of  trade,  have  all  been  shown  to 
be  false.  Practically  every  one  was  disposed  of  very  early  during 
the  hearings  of  the  select  committee,  ana  its  preliminary  report,  we 
believe,  was  received  on  all  hands  as  an  exoneration  from  all  such 
charges.  We  notice  that  all  reference  to  improper  methods  are 
eliminated  from  the  final  report. 

The  recommendations  in  this  final  report  appear  to  be  based  upon 
the  following  chain  of  reasoning: 

That  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  in  this  country  is  dependent 
upon  a  supply  of  spruce  wood;  that  the  supply  of  spruce  wood  in  this 
country  is  msufficient  for  all  time;  that  the  Canadians,  who  have  an 
ample  supply,  may  take  some  action  which  will  prevent  us  from 
supplementing  our  own  supply  from  their  forests;  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  refrain  from  stopping  the  exporting 
of  pulp  wood,  we  must  open  up  to  them  our  market  lor  paper,  ^ 
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The  logical  result  of  this  would  be  that  in  order  to  get  free  wood 
from  Canada  for  the  use  of  our  paper  mills  we  must  adopt  legislation 
the  necessary  result  of  which  will  be  to  destroy  the  paper  mdustry 
and  make  it  mipossible  for  it  to  use  such  wood. 

So  far  as  this  argument  is  based  upon  the  desire  to  get  cheap  paper 
for  our  publishers,  we  believe  that  it  is  equally  imsound  and  is  to  the 
last  degree  unjust. 

In  tluit  aspect  it  is  clear  that  this  argument  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  paper  industry  and  of  the 
communities  in  which  it  is  located  in  this  country  and  of  the  labor 
which  is  employed;  regardless  of  the  general  pohcy  of  protection  and 
the  pledges  of  the  Republican  party;  regardless  of  the  refutation  of 
the  pubushers'  charges  against  the  paper  manufacturers;  in  fact, 
regardless  of  every  other  consideration  whatever,  no  advance  in  the 

{)rice  of  news  paper,  no  matter  how  warranted  by  increase  in  cost  of 
abor  or  other  industrial  conditions,  is  to  be  tolerated.  In  other 
words,  the  press  is  a  privileged  class,  wliich  is  to  be  encouri^ed  at  the 
sacrifice  of  any  and  all  other  inteiests.  As  before  stated,  we  believe 
this  is  putting  the  press  in  a  light  which,  as  a  whole,  they  would 
repudiate. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  with  the  present  processes  in  vogue  spruce 
wood  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper,  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  many  other  kinds 
of  paper  the  duties  on  which  there  is  no  suggestion  of  changing,  and 
yet  in  their  preliminary  report  the  committee  said:  "The  Stevens  bill 
does  not  purport  to  repeal  or  change  the  tariff  laws  as  to  any  class  of 
paper  or  paper  products  except  printing  paper,  although  all  other 
kinds  of  paper  are  affected  by  tne  same  naturai  conditions  which  have 
affected  the  supply  and  price  of  printing  paper."  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  final  report  are  glaringly  inconsistent  in  that  news  print 
paper,  which  does  not  use  more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  the  wood  that 
is  used  in  this  country  for  paper  making,  is  singled  out  to  be  practically 
deprived  of  protection.  They  are  inconsistent  in  that  while  the  report 
advocates  taking  off  the  duty  entirely  from  ground  wood  pulp,  the 
duty  on  sulphite  pulp,  which  uses  50  per  cent  more  wood  than  the 
manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp  uses,  is  not  to  be  disturbed,  but 
to  remain  at  S3.33  per  ton  as  against  $2  per  ton  on  print  paper  and 
free  ground  wood  pulp. 

As  to  the  supply  of  spruce  wood  available  in  this  country,  we  believe 
that  the  report  greatly  underestimates  it,  that  it  lays  too  much  stress 
upon  the  necessity  for  spruce,  and  errs  in  brushing  lightly  aside  other 
kinds  of  wood  which  would  become  increasingly  available  should 
commercial  conditions  slightly  change,  and  the  many  other  fibers 
which  can  be  used  if  the  price  of  spruce  wood  materially  advances. 
In  general,  there  is  no  more  baseless  fear  than  that  this  country  can 
not  produce  enough  paper  of  all  kinds  from  its  own  sources  of  supplies 
for  all  time  to  come.  There  is  no  commodity  of  the  exhaustion  of 
whose  raw  material  there  is  less  danger.  This  is  obvious  from  the  well- 
established  fact  that  paper  can  be  made  from  practically  every  kind 
of  vegetable  fiber.  How  unwise  it  is,  therefore,  to  surrender  an  in- 
dustry before  the  necessity  has  arisen  and  when  its  permanency  is 
absolutely  assured  provided  it  is  not  discriminated  against. 

We  have  heretofore  already  demonstrated  before  your  committee 
that  less  than  2  per  cent,  according  to  government  figures,  of  all  tJie 
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wood  consumed  in  this  country  is  used  for  paper  making.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  paper  makers  own  about  5,000,000  acres  of 
timber  lands  in  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part  these  lands 
are  being  conservatively  handled,  with  a  view  to  their  producing  a 
permanent  supply  of  pulp  wood.  The  owners  believe  in  forest  preser- 
vation^  and  with  reasonable  certainty  we  can  guarantee  that  if  the 
paper  mdustry  can  be  kept  upon  a  profitable  basis  the  timber  lands 
owned  by  the  mill  owners  will  all  be  operated  by  methods  approved 
by  the  Government  Forestry  Department,  so  that  the  more  timber 
lands  that  are  owned  by  paper  manufacturers  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  forests  of  this  country.  A  majority  of  the  holdings  are 
already  so  operated,  as  was  demonstrated  at  a  conference  recently 
held  with  Mr.  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester,  but  imless  we  are  protected 
from  the  competition  of  Canada  we  can  not  pursue  this  course.  We 
will  be  driven  to  strip  our  lands  in  order  to  get  the  cost  of  production 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point  and  get  back  our  invested  capital. 

Cheaper  paper  means,  first,  forest  destruction  in  this  country,  and, 
second,  the  dependence  of  newspapers  oi  this  country  upon  Canada 
for  their  supply  of  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  adequate  protection 
of  our  fibdshed  product  means  conservation  of  our  forests.  Nor  does 
this  mean  destruction  of  Canadian  forests,  since  the  wood  we  get 
from  Canada  conies  either  from  crown  lands,  where  cutting  is 
restricted  to  a  minimuih  size,  or  from  lands  owned  by  settlers  who 
cut  off  pulp  wood  ia  order  that  the  land  may  be  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

We  agree  with  the  select  committee  that  it  is  extremely  desirable 
to  secure  some  part  of  our  supply  of  pidp  wood  from  Canada,  but  we 
wholly  disagree  with  them  as  to  the  proper  method  to  insure  this.. 
We  can  not  see  why  our  Government,  instead  of  properly  meeting  the 
discriminations  already  made  against  us  by  Canada,  should  feel  called 
upon  to  buy  exemption  from  further  discnmination  at  so  great  a  cost 
as  the  ruin  of  the  home  industry.  We  do  not  believe  the  Canadians 
generally  would  adopt  the  extreme  measure  against  us  of  prohibiting 
the  export  of  pulp  wood,  as  there  would  be  gross  injustice  in  such  an 
act.  American  paper  makers  are  estimated  to  control  10,000,000 
acres  of  timber  land  in  the  different  provinces  of  Canada.  The  rights 
to  cut  these  lands  have  been  mostly  bought  by  us  from  the  provincial 
governments,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  woidd  be  practically 
confiscation  to  say  to  us  that  we  can  not  take  out  of  the  country  what 
we  already  own.  These  rights  are  so  well  established  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  bonded  for  large  amounts,  Canadian  bankers  themselves 
looking  upon  such  rights  as  ample  security.  If  Canada  should  forbid 
this  country  from  getting  pulp  wood,  why  in  equity  should  we  not  for- 
bid her  from  getting  from  us  raw  cotton  or  coal,  on  which  her  manu- 
facturers so  largely  depend?  Why  should  we  open  our  market  to  her 
paper  when  she  lias  a  duty  substantially  equal  to  our  own  against  our 
paper? 

The  select  committee's  report  recommends  a  duty  of  only  $2  per 
ton  on  news-print  paper  to  apply  to  any  province  of  Canada  which 
does  not  discriminate  against  us  in  the  export  of  pulp  wood.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  at  present  charges  us  25  cents  more  for  stump- 
age  upon  wood  exported  than  her  domestic  manufacturers  are 
cnarffed.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Quebec  government  rais- 
ing tne  stumpage  charge  to  the  same  level  for  both  home  and  foreign 
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consumption  by  abolishing  the  rebate  of  25  cents  per  cord  paid  to 
the  Canadian  consumer,  thus  assuring  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
a  reduction  of  S4  per  ton  in  the  duty  on  paper,  or  a  net  gain  of  S3.67^| 
as  a  cord  and  a  naif  of  wood  will  make  a  ton  of  paper.  By  then 
increasing  the  stumpage  tax  by  this  amount  of  $3.67i,  the  Quebec 
goyernment  could  aosorb  all  of  the  benefit  from  our  reduced  tariff, 
resulting  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  in  this 
market.  In  our  opinion,  another  defect  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  that  it  does  not  finally  settle  the  question  oi  getting  cheap 
wood  from  Canada,  because  wnile  Canada  mi^ht  for  the  time  being 
ayail  herself  of  the  reduced  duties,  the  penalties  for  shutting  us  off 
from  getting  wood  are  so  insufficient  as  to  leaye  it  open  to  her  or 
any  of  her  proyinces  at  any  future  time,  when  the  industry  has  been 
firmly  estaolished  in  Canada  and  weakened  here,  to  resume  inter* 
ference  with  exports  of  wood,  paying  the  higher  duties  on  pulp  and 
paper,  and  thus  increasing  their  cost  to  the  American  consumer. 
Another  objection  is  that  if  Ontario  elects  to  maintain  her  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  wood,  she  will  remain  in  exactly  the  position  in 
which  she  is  now,  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  her 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturers.  It  is  beUeyea  that  no  reasonable 
concession  we  can  offer  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  remoye  the 
restriction  on  wood,  and  that  nothing  short  of  increasing  the  duty 
oyer  the  present  schedule  that  she  has  to  pa/  on  her  pulp  and  paper 
coming  into  this  country  would  be  effectiye  to  that  end. 

We  claim  that  free  ground  wood  pulp  would  depriye  our  Govern- 
ment of  a  substantial  and  increasing  reyenue.  We  claim  that  the 
duty  of  only  two  dollars  on  print  paper,  amountii^  to  about  5  per 
cent,  is  far  below  the  standard  of  protection,  and  eyen  below  the 
standard  of  tariff  for  reyenue  only.  We  call  attention  to  the  incon- 
sistency with  the  general  tariff  principle  that  the  duties  shall  be 
applied  alike  to  all  countries  in  the  absence  of  treaties  to  the  con- 
trarjr,  whereas  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  different  tariffs  to  different 
provinces  of  the  same  country.  We  DeUeye  that  when  theretahatory 
clause  was  originally  drawn  it  was  intended  that  Canada  should  be 
regarded  as  a  dependency  and  treated  as  a  whole,  so  that  any  dis- 
crimination by  any  part  of  Canada  would  be  met  by  retahation 
against  all  of  Canada.  We  believe  the  tariff  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  make  this  principle  clear  and  operative.  Canada  has  an  anti- 
dumping clause  whicn  protects  her  market,  and  we  believe  we  should 
have  the  same  protection  against  her.  In  shorty  we  advocate  so 
framing  our  law  that  an^r  act  on  her  part  aimed  at  mjuring  this  coun- 
try will  automatically  bring  its  own  punishment,  while  fair  treatment 
of  us  will  give  her  an  equal  chance  with  any  other  coimtry  to  reach 
our  market. 

Following  are  the  provisions  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  be 
adopted  in  revising  the  tariff;  the  words  in  italics  indicate  the 
changes  from  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee,  elimi- 
nated portions  being  in  brackets: 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  Dound,  dry  weight: 
Provided,  however,  That  [mechanically  siound  wood  pulp  ehall  oe  admitted  free  of 
duty  from]  ^any  country  or  any  dependency,  province,  or  other  8uhdi vision  thereof 
[of  government  which  does  not]  shall  forbid  or  reetrict  the  exportation  of  mechanicaUy 
ground  wood  pulp  or  wood  for  uu  in  the  rrumufacture  of  wood  vulp,  the  importaHon  of 
mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  from  tvjdi  country  MhaU  oeforhidim  or  iim^Q^iif  rettricUdf 
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ot  tfit  imposes  any  erport  dut^,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whataoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or 
license  fee,  or  otherwise),  upon  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  or  wood  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  shall  he 
added  as  an  additional  dtdy  to  the  dvJLiee  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pmp  when  imported 
from  such  country. 

Chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided,  That  if  any 
country  or  any  dependency,  province,  or  other  mbdivieion  thereof  shall  impose  an 
export  duty  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  inoirectly, 
on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  or  other 
export  charge  shall  be  added  as  an  additional  -duty  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon 
wood  pulp  when  imported  from  such  country  [dependency  or  province]. 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  smtable  for  newspaper  and  oooks,  valued 
at  not  above  two  [and  one-fourth]  cents  per  pound,  t^ee-fone-] tenths  of  one  cent  per 
]X)und;  valued  above  two  (and  one-fourth]  cents  and  not  above  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  /our-[ twQ-]tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  and  not  above  three  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
valued  above  three  cents  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  nve  cents  per  pound,  eight- tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  five  cents  per  pound,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem^  Provided,  That  if  any  country  or  any  dependency  or  province,  or  other 
tubdivisum  (hereof  shall  impose  an  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  upon  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  or  printing  paper  exported  to  the  United 
States,  [or  if  any  counUy,  dependency,  or  province  forbias  or  restricts  the  exportation 
of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  or  paper  to  the  United  States  in  any  way]  there  shall  be 
imposed  upon  printing  paper,  when  imported  from  such  country,  (dependency  or 
province]  an  additional  auty  [of  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  valued  at  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  or  lesis,  and  in  addition  thereto]  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
export  duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by  such  coimtry,  dependency,  or  province 
upon  printing  paper  imported  from  such  country  into  the  United  States,  [."]  or  if  any 
country  or  any  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  thereof  forbids  or  restricts  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  or  paper  to  the  United  Slates  in  any  way^  the  impor- 
tation of  paper  from  such  country  shall  be  forbidden  or  similarly  restricted,  or  ^it  restricts 
the  price  at  which  print  paver  may  be  sold  when  imported  into  such  country,  the  price  at 
wk&h  print  paper  exported  from  such  country  may  be  sold  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
similarly  restricted.    ' 

We  can  not  too  emphatically  state  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  fill  us  with  alann,  and  we  believe  if  adopted  would 
inevitably  be  most  injurious  to  our  industry,  to  the  country,  and 
ultimately  to  the  consumer. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
Arthur  C.  Hastings,  Prmdent. 


THE  OSWEGO  FALLS  PULP  ASD  PAPEB  COMPAITT,  FULTOIT,  IT.  T., 
STATES  THAT  ADOPTION  OF  KEPOBT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
OH  PAPEB  AHD  PULP  WILL  BE  DISASTBOUS. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  March  i,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  .We  have  just  read  the  report  of  the  Mann  select  com- 
mittee and  are  very  much  surprised,  and  aisturbed  as  well,  for  if  a  report 
of  this  kind  is  adopted  and  the  duty  is  practically  removed  on  print 
paper  it  will  result  in  transferring  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  to 
Canada. 
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There  can  be  no  question  about  this,  for  raw  material  can  certainly 
be  purchased  in  Canada  and  delivered  to  thepaner  mill  from  S3  to  S5 
per  cord  less  than  a  mill  located  in  the  Umtea  States  can  possibly 
secure  it,  principally  on  account  of  the  excessive  and  additional  freight 
haul.  The  freight  rates  on  finished  paper,  however,  are  the  same  from 
Canada  to  western  points  and  to  many  other  points  as  they  are  from  a 
United  States  mill  located  in  northern  New  York  and  in  Maine,  so  that 
the  mill  located  in  Canada,  if  no  duty  is  imposed,  will  be  able  to  make 
print  paper  much  less.     We  therefore  wired  you  as  follows: 

Mann  committee  report  very  unaatifbctory.  li  adopted,  will  result  in  tzaDaferriAg 
industry  to  Canada. 

which  we  now  beg  to  confirm. 
Yours,  truly, 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Fapeb  Co., 
H.  L.  Paddock,  President. 


ABTHUS  C.  HASTHfOS,  PSESIDBFT  OF  AMERICAV  PAPEK  AND 
PULP  ASSOCIATIOF,  QXTESTIOFS  CERTADT  UTFOEMATIOH 
RELATIVE  TO  PULP  ASD  PAPEB. 

50  Church  Street, 
New  York,  March  8, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Waye  and  Means  CommiMee, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  On  pages  3360  and  3361  of  Report  No.  42  of  the  hearing 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  ifi-. 
J.  R.  Booth,  who  owns  a  print  mill  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  gives  cost 
tables,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  seriously  misleading.  While  on  the 
face  of  these  figures  thev  indicate  a  cost  of  print  paper  about  equal 
to  some  of  our  best  mills,  upon  analysis  they  prove  that  the  cost  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  in  American  mills,  as  testified  to  before  the 
select  committee. 

The  cost  of  sulphite  per  ton  is  given  as  S29.86.  It  is  customary  to 
use  25  per  cent  of  this  m  making  print  paper.  This  would  make  the 
cost  of  this  item  $7.46,  whereas  in  the  taole  for  cost  of  print  papier 
the  item  of  sulphite  appears  as  $10.45,  a  difference  of  almost  exactly 
$3,  equivalent  to  a  pront  of  $12  on  every  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  cost  of  g:ound  wood  pulp  is  given  as  $11.37.  It  is  customary 
to  use  80  per  cent  in  making  a  ton  of  news  print  paper,  some  allow- 
ance having  to  be  made  for  shrinkage.  This  would  make  the  cost  of 
^ound  wood  pulp  for  a  ton  of  print  paper  $9.09,  whereas  it  is  given 
m  the  table  snowing  the  cost  of  print  paper  as  $11,  a  difference  of 
nearly  $2,  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  approximately  $2.50  on  every 
ton  of  ground  wood.  This  would  indicate  that  the  correct  cost  of 
paper  per  ton  should  be  $4.90  less  than  given  by  Mr.  Booth  by  reason 
of  these  two  items  alone.   - 

Mr.  Booth  can  therefore  afford  to  sell  his  paper  at  $34.11  at  the 
mill,  making  a  fair  profit  of  about  $5,  or  paying  $2  duty  and  $3.60 
freight  he  can  sell  his  paper  profitably  in  the  New  York  market  at 
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$39.71  y  which  is  considerab^  lower  than  American  paper  makers 
can  deliver  paper  profitably. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Arthur  C.  Hastings, 
President  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 


SUBFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

[Para^ph  398.] 

HEW  TOBK  IMPOBTEBS  OF  SUBFAOIi-COATED  PAPEBS  THIirK 
THAT  THE  PBESEFT  DUTIES  ABE  ADEQUATE. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  20, 1909. 

CoMMrTTEB   ON   WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washinffton,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  statement  of  manufacturers  of  surface- 
coated  papers  and  testimony  of  Mr.  Faber,  Saturday,  November  21, 
1908,  in  reference  to  proposed  change  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  398, 
act  of  June  24,  1897,  we  would  respectfully  submit  tne  following  in 
contradiction  to  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Faber: 

We  do  not  know  what  imitation  flint  glazed  is,  as  the  paper  trade 
and  paper  box  manufacturers  know  omy  two  grades,  viz,  friction 
glazed  and  flint  glazed. 

Friction  glazra  is  made  in  large  quantities  by  American  mills, 
white  being  sold  as  low  as  $1.10  per  ream,  light  colors  as  low  as  SI. 60 
per  ream,  and  red  and  green  as  low  as  S1.75  per  ream,  all  on  a  basis 
of  500  sheets  size  20  by  24  inches.  It  is  impossible  to  import  fric- 
tion glazed,  either  white  or  colors,  and  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  glazed 
paper  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  fnction  glazed  of  American 
manufacture  and  under  the  present  tariff  there  is  no  competition 
possible  on  this  grade  of  paper,  as  friction  glazed  can  not  be  made 
m  Europe  to  compete  with  tne  American  paper. 

In  regard  to  quality  known  as  ''flint  glazed''  we  positively  assert 
that  the  American  manufacturers  have  decidedly  advanced  in  ability 
to  produce  a  gdod  grade  in  this  line,  and  to-day  fully  75  per  cent  of 
colors  produced  in  flint  glazed  are  positively  oeyond  foreign  com- 
petition by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  make. 

As  regards  white  surface-coated  papers,  the  American  mills  have 
absolutely  the  entire  market,  as  imder  the  present  tariff  no  other 
country  can  compete  with  the  United  States  m  white  surface-coated 
papers,  such  as  are  used  in  the  lithographing  and  printing  trades. 

The  American  coated  paper  industrv  has  been  prosperous  in  the 
past  ten  years.  A  number  of  new  mills  have  been  started  and  are 
still  operating,  most  of  the  old  mills  have  largely  increased  their 
product,  and  no  mills  have  failed  or  gone  out  of  business. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  is  more  than  adequate 
protection,  as  it  amounts  to  about  65  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  if  any  change  be  made,  it  be  in  the 
nature  of  lowering  the  tariff  on  this  grade  of  paper,  as  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  straight  specific  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  on  sur- 
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face-coated  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  metal-coated  papers  woidd  be 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  American  milk. 
Respectfiuly  submitted. 

Wh.  Letd, 

76  Park  Place,  New  Y<rrk. 
A.  Habtung  &  Co., 
H  and  £6  South  Marshall  gtreel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chables  Beck  Papeb  Co.  (Ltd.), 
609  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EUPFEB  BbOTHBBS, 

leo  and  Hi  Wester  street,  New  York  City. 
Paul  Czuhlke, 

SiO  Broadway,  New  York  OUy. 
H.  S.  Leclebcq  and  Co., 

64  Duan^  street,  New  York  City. 


SUPPLEMEHTAI  BBIEF  FILED  BT  THE  SXrBFACE-COATED  PAPEB 
TEADE  WITH  SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  12,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  In  tendering  this  supplementary  brief  we  are  fulfilling 
the  instructions  of  the  chairman  of  tne  Wajs  and  Means  Committee, 
who  called  for  a  copy  of  our  pay  rolls,  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
in  the  surface  coated  paper  trade  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  The 
pay  rolls  from  our  factories  for  October,  1907,  are  herewith  inclosed 
together  with  the  tabulated  pay  roll  made  up  of  ayera^  of  the  rates 
of  wage  paid  in  the  yarious  departments  in  our  factories. 

Weliaye  chosen  the  month  of  October,  1907,  as  a  fair  criterion  of 
our  ayerage  monthly  pay  roll. 

The  January  pay  roll  was  sug^gested  by  your  chairman,  but  as 
many  of  us  snut  down  for  repairs  the  mst  week  in  that  month, 
Octooer  was  taken  instead. 

We  also  ask  your  consideration  for  a  schedule  carefully  prepared 
for  your  information,  showing  the  different  yarieties  ana  classes  of 
surface-coated  papers  import^  iemd  known  to  the  trade,  with  their 
costs  and  relatiye  duties. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  surface-coated  paper  trade  on  Noyember  21, 
1908,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  ayerage  weight 
of  a  ream  of  paper  was  asked  by  the  committee.  The  ream  of 
imported  papers  composed  of  500  sheets,  20  by  24  inches,  weighs  on 
the  ayerage  19  pounds. 

In  aski]^  for  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound  we  are  basing  our 
calculations  on  the  imported  ream  weighing  19  pounds.  The  change 
from  the  present  duty  of  2^  cents  specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  yalorem 
to  6  cents  specific  would  increase  the  duty  from  62  cents  to  SI.  14  a 
ream  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  imported  paper  laid  down  in  this 
country  from  $1.81  to  $2.33.  This  diflFerence  is  simply  commen- 
surate with  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  in 
the  foreign  and  domestic  paper.  ^  ,^^^^ ,;GoOgle 
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The  average  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of  surface-coated  paper 
in  this  country  is  S2.25,  as  shown  on  paee  6  of  the  brief  submitted 
by  the  trade  on  November  21,  1908.  This  we  market  from  $2.25 
to  S2.50  a  ream,  in  competition  with  the  imported  product  of  like 
quality  selling  in  this  country  for  SI. 90  to  S2.  If  this  imported 
paper  could  not  be  sold  in  this  country  for  less  than  $2.33,  which  a 
6-cent  specific  duty  would  accomplish,  the  domestic  manufacturers 
would  hEtve  a  chance  to  make  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  viz, 
8  cents  a  ream  in  competition  with  the  foreign  goods.  In  makii^ 
the  statement  that  8  cents  is  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  ream,  it  is 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  foreign  papers  are  sold  abroad  on  a 
profit  of  from  8  cents  to  10  cents  a  ream. 

Past  experience  has  shown  the  almost  impossibility  to  determine  a 
proper  market  value  on  surface-coated  papers  of  the  cheaper  ^ades 
especially,  and  we  earnestly  petition  that  absolute  specific  duties  be 
levied  ana  collected  as  far  as  practical  upon  the  weight  of  the  papers, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  cheaper  ^ades. 
Specific  duties  protect  the  citizen  resident  importer  who  mvests 
capital  in  merchandise  and  competes  with  foreign  manufacturers' 
agents  who  may  profit  through  absence  of  dutiable  packing  charges, 
extra  discoimts,  etc.,  which  upon  merchandise  assessed  for  duties  ad 
valorem  are  considerable.  Furthermore,  this  specific  duty  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  enter  our  own  markets  and  compete  against  the 
foreign  product. 

The  effect  on  general  trade  (the  consumer)  will  not  show  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  cost,  as  this  product  is  used  mostly  for  covering 
paper  boxes,  a  large  number  of  boxes  being  covered  by  a  single  ream 
of  paper.  A  ream  of  paper  will  cover  about  1,000  shoe  boxes.  If 
this  ream  costs  the  consumer  $2.25,  the  cost  of  paper  on  each  box 
will  be  0;225  of  a  cent;  if  the  cost  to  the  consumer  was  increased  to 
$2.33,  the  cost  of  the  box  would  be  increased  .008  of  a  cent  (0.233- 
0.225),  or  8  cents  per  thousand  boxes.  This  is  an  inappreciable 
increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer  and  means  the  salvation  of  the  sur- 
face-coated paper  trade. 

Not  only  are  the  manufacturers  of  this  product  anxious  to  have  a 
specific  duty  of  6  cents,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  the  largest  importer  in  tbe  trade,  as  well  as  a  manufacturer, 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  duty. 

We  Tral  be  glad  to  give  your  committee  any  further  information 
you  chooi^e  to  ask  for  or  appear  agara  before  you  at  any  time  on 
another  oral  examination. 

We  present  herewith  schedules  compiled  from  the  actual  records  of 
the  importations  of  surface-coated  papers  during  the  year  1907  by 
Louis  De  Jonge  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  one  of  our  committee,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  oldest  and  largest  importers  of  surface-coated 
papers  in  this  country.  These  schedules  show,  with  the  samples 
attached,  the  different  varieties  of  surface-coated  papers  that  are 
imported  and  classified  under  the  two  divisions  of  paragraph  398  of 
the  present  tariff. 

Those  coming  under  the  classification  "not  specially  provided  for" 
at  present  rate  of  2  J  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
result  in  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  dutv  of  34.71  per  cent,  while  at  the 
proposed  duty  of  6  cents  per  poimd  the  equivalent  ad  valorejn  duty 
would  be  60.28  per  cent.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Those  coming  under  the  second  division  of  paragraph  308  at  the 
rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  vabrem  at  present  rate 
of  duty  result  in  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  32.59  per  cent,  while  at  the 
proposed  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  would  he  45.93  per  cent. 

The  enacting  of  a  tariff  assessing  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  6 
cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  act  valorem,  respectively,  would  much 
reduce  the  importations  of  glazed  flints,  enameled  and  imitation  gold 
and  silver  papers,  and  gradually  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  result- 
ing ad  valorem  rates  to  40.57  and  39.49  per  cent,  respectively,  as 
shown  by  our  schedules. 

The  schedule  on  page  4  of  our  brief,  submitted  November  21,  1908, 
taken  from  United  States  customs  records,  ^*  Imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption, year  ending  June  30,  1907,''  shows  an  average  ad  valorem 
dutv  of  44.99  per  cent. 

(Calculated  on  the  basis  of  ad  valorem  rates  shown  in  our  schedule, 
surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  would  denote  imi- 
portatlons  of  glazed  flints,  50  per  cent  at  60.78  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
all  other  classes,  50  per  cent  at  32.10  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

Surfacd-coated  papers  (printed),  etc.,  on  same  schedule,  shows  an 
avera^  ad  valorem  duty  of  37.89  per  cent,  which  would  denote  im- 
portations of  imitation  gold  and  silver,  40  per  cent  at  52.10  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  all  other  classes,. 60  per  cent  at  29.31  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Doty  &  Sgrimoeoxtb  (Incorporated), 

New  YarJc,  N.  Y. 
Louis  Db  Jonge  &  Oo.  (Incorporated), 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  FiicKburg,  Mass. 
Waltheb  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Springfield  Qlazed  Paper  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
E.  Q.  Locke,  Camden,'N.  J. 
New  England  Card  and  Paper  Co., 

SpringfiM,  Mass. 
HoLTOKB  Card  and  Paper  Co.. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
UNrrED  Manufacturing  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass,, 

Comntittee. 


Exhibit  A. 

Papers,  surface  coated,  covered,  or  decorated,  not  speciaUv  provided  for  in  this  act, 
6  cents  per  pound:  if  embossed,  printed,  or  wnoUy  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or 
its  solutions,  or  witn  gelatine  or  flock,  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  x^ldorem. 

All  manufactures  of  surface-coated  papers,  or  of  which  surface-coated  papers  are  a 
component  material,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  6  cents  per  pound  and  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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ANALYSIS  Of  PAT  fiOLLS. 

In  the  &M:toriefl  of  Doty  &  Sorimgeour,  Loiiifi  Deionge  &  Co.,  Walther  &  Co.,  and 
Springfield  Glazed  Paper  Company  there  were  employed  in  October,  1907: 

243  employees,  skilled,  getting  an  average  weekly  wage  of $14. 41 

328  employees,  unskilled,  getting  an  average  weekly  wage  of 8. 80 

In  Germany  the  skilled  workman  gets  an  average  weekly  wage  of 3. 24 

In  Gennany  the  unskilled  workman  gets  an  average  weekly  wage  of 2. 31 

These  last  averages  are  taken  from  German  labor  table  on  page  12  of  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  the  surface-coated  paper  trade,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  November  21, 1908. 


Exhibit  0. 

Clamfied  pay  roll  for  month  of  October,  1907. 

Doty  A  Scrimgeour,  New  York $5, 646. 73 

Louis  Deionge  &  Co.,  New  York 15, 909. 76 

Walther  i  (Jo.,  New  York 8.284.92 

Springfield  Glazed  Paper  Company,  Springfield,  Mass 2,956.20 

Total  paid  in  month  of  October,  1907 32,796.61 

ReeapUulaied  vay  roll,  claniJUd,  6f  October ^  1907,  of  Doty  &  Scrimgeour ^  Louis  Dejonge 
ce  Co.,  Walther  A  Co.,  and  Sprvngfield  Glazed  Paper  Company. 


Employ- 


Week. 


Awage 
rate  of 

wage  per 
weec. 


Adminlstrotton,  store  and  office,  salaries,  expenses,  etc. 

Factory  superintendents  and  office  force,  skilled 

Color  oepartment,  skilled 

Color  department,  unskilled 

Coating  department,  skilled 

CoaUng  department,  unskilled 

Flint-nnishing  department,  skilled 

Flint-finishing  department,  unskilled 

Friction  finishing  department,  skilled , 

Friction  finishing  department,  mukiUed , 

Embossing  finishing,  skilled 

Emboftslng  finishing,  unskilled 

Printing  (^partmenC,  skilled 

IMntlng  department,  unskilled , 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  skilled 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  unskilled , 

Power  and  xnachlnery — engineers,  skilled 

Power  and  machinery— machinists,  sk illed , 

Power  and  machinery— firemen,  unskilled 

General  labor,  unskifled 

Delivery-truck  drivers,  unskiUed , 

Case  makers,  skilled 


Amofont  not  applicable  to  pay  roll  (Walther  &  Co). 
Total  paid  In  month  of  October,  1007 


30 

IB08.38 

17 

247.84 

42 

336.06 

44 

602.10 

e7 

66a  78 

26 

273.78 

48 

262.02 

31 

413.70 

23 

lia66 

13 

130.16 

14 

107.37 

4 

66.76 

6 

47.39 

fi2 

422.26 

73 

668.42 

fi 

100.46 

9 

162.16 

9 

121.  M 

34 

341.41 

14 

178.51 

12 

16&36 

671 


17,24413 

8,430.21 

1,074.76 

1,304.78 

3,118.86 

1,067.68 

1,179.88 

1,061. 4Q 

1,757.76 

498.00 

686.34 

446.01 

232.00 

103.40 

1,760.32^ 

2,369.66 

472.30 

64&60 

610. 76 

1,440.59 

743.36 

607.30 


81,776.90 
1,020.65 


$96^87 
14.58 

7.97 
11.41 

&22 
ia62 

6l26 
13.34 

&30 

laoi 

7.67 
13.04 
9.48 
a  12 
7.78 
21.80 
1&02 
13.47 
10.04 
12.76 
13.78 


32,796.61 
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EXHIBR  D. 


Clarified  poy  roll  for  rrumth  ofOctoh^r,  1907,  Dof^  A  Scrimgwwr,  ^ 
mIo\ 


factory  W1  WiUougkby  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.;  office  $96  Broadway,  New  York. 


store  and  offloe,  clerical  salaries,  pxpensos,  etc. 
"    "  •'  'omceiorce 


Factory  superintendents  and  oQ 

Color  departmen  t,  skilled 

Color  department,  unskilled , 

Coating  department,  skilled 

Coating  department,  unskilled 

FUnt  nnlahlng  defwrtroent,  skilled 

Flint  finishing  department,  unskilled 

Friction  finishing  department,  skilled 

Friction  finishing  department,  unskilled.. . . . 
Embossing  finishing  department,  skilled . . . . 
Embossing  finishing  department,  unskilled. . 

Printing  department,  skilled 

Printing  department,  unskilled 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  skilled 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  tmskllled. 

Power  and  machinery,  engineer 

Machinists 

Firemen 

General  labor,  unakined 

Delivery,  truck  drivers 

Casemaken 


Total. 


Emidoyeta. 


Male. 


Fe- 


ll 


15 


D«y. 


8.83 
28.94 


3.56 


Weak. 


119.55 

$117.30 

1.88 

11.84 

9.48 

56.88 

15.35 

92.10 

16.02 

96.12 

4.62 

27.78 

7.78 

46.68 

9.94 

.    59.64 

8.11 

18.66 

2.74 

16.44 

5.59 

33.54 

2.96 

17.76 

1.34 

8.04 

2.96 

17.78 

9.46 

56.76 

8.41 

20.46 

23.58 
173.64 


21.86 


MODth. 


$1,524.66 

S28uOO 

51.00 

256.00 

414.80 

488.82 

124.08 

2ia04 

2BBw40 

88.60 

74.00 

150.68 

80.00 

86.00 

80.00 

256.40 

82.80 


106.76 
781.88 


96.00 


5,645.78 


We  testify  the  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct  abstract  of  our  pay  roll  for  the  month 
of  October,  1907,  showing  amounts  paid  and  calculated  on  full  working  time. 
[seal.]  Doty  St  Scrim gbour. 

Per  Hbnby  B.  Faber, 

New  Yobk,  December  8,  1908. 


Exhibit  E. 


Classified  pay  roll  for  month  of  October,  1907,  Louis  D^onge  dt  Co,,  surface-coated  paper 
department,  factory  Tomphinsville,  N.  Y.;  office  69-78  Duane  street.  New  York, 


Employees. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Day. 


Week. 


Month. 


Store  and  office  clerical  salaries,  expenses,  etc. 

Factory  superintendents  and  office  force 

Color  department,  skilled 

Color  department,  onskilled 

Coating  department,  skilled 

Coating  department,  miskilled 

Fllnt^nnisnlng  department,  skilled 

Flint-finishing  department,  miskilled 

Friction-flnlstalng  department,  skilled 

Friction-finishing  department,  unskil led. .... 

Embossing  finishing  department,  skilled 

Embossing  finishing  department,  onskilled.. . 

Printing  department,  skilled 

Printing  department,,  unskilled. 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  skilled 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  unskilled. . . 
Power  and  machinery: 

Engineers .  ... 

Marhfnists 

Firemen , 


19' 

6  > 
25  ' 
2«S  1 
34 

8  I 
29 
15 
16  . 
11 
10 

3 

4 

14 
20 

2 
6 
6 


163.14 
13.  ISO 
87.65 
46. 8S 
38.61 
17.83 
24.22 
84.68 
11.84 
16.46 
12.80 
6.83 
6.66 
43.68 
66.11 

7.00 
16.76 


I87&86 
81.00 


281.00 

821.66 

104.00 

14&84 

208.06 

70.00 

0&71 

78.88 

88.00 

n,95 

961.76 

8B6l66 

43.00 
.      04.80 


i,6i&4e 

824.00 
903.67 
1,124.00 
026. 76 
416.00 
SSL  80 
8S2.35 
283.90 
.84 


162.00 

167.40 

1,017.04 

1,686. «« 

lO&OO 
S7&00 
374.80 
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CUunfied  pay  roll  far  month  of  October,  1907,  Louis  Dejonge  ds  Co.,  eic— CJontinued. 


Employees. 

Day. 

Week. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Month. 

OonwBl  labor,  nniuiled 

11 

10 
7 

117.12 

19.98 
l&fiO 

$11^77 

119.88 
03.00 

8411.10 

Delivery: 

Truck  <Jri  vers 

479.60 

Case  mEkers 

S72.00 

Total 

281 

M 

U,  009. 76 

We  testify  the  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct  abstract  of  our  pay  roll  for  the  month  of 
October,  1907,  showing  amounts  paid  and  calculated  on  full  working  time. 
[SBAL.]  Louis  Dbjonob  St  Go. 

By  G.  J.  McLaughlin,  Treasurer, 


Exhibit  F. 

Classified  pay  roll  for  month  of  October,  1907,  Walther  &  Co.;  factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
office,  72  Dtiane  street.  New  York. 


Employees. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Week. 


Month. 


Total. 


Store  and  ofilce  salaries 

Expenses,  etc.,  exclusive  interest. . 


11,399.66 
1,044.00 


FactocT  superintendents  and  office  force 

Color  department,  skilled 

Color  department,  unskilled 

Coating  department,  skilled 

Coating  department,  unskilled 

Flint  finishing  department,  skilled 

Flint  finishing  department,  unskilled 

Friction  finishing  department,  skilled 

Friction  finishing  department,  unskilled 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  skilled 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  unskilled. 

Power  and  machinery  engineer 

Machinists 

Fireman 

General  labor,  unskilled 

Delivery-truck  drivers 

Casemaken.; 


1188.00 
117.00 

31.25 
100.00 

10.00 
109.00 


846.00 
£26.50 
140.02 
460.00 
45.00 
490.50 


t2,433.66 


181.00 


1.50 


13 


112.23 
52.00 
25.00 
56.00 
14.00 
37.00 
40.00 

51.  oe 


505.03 
234.00 
112.50 
262.00 
63.00 
166.66 
180.00 
220.30 


Not  applicable  to  manufacture  of  glased  surface-coated 
P^P«ra 


68 


32 


4, 83a  61 


1,02a  66 


Total. 


8,284.92 


October,  1007, 27  working  days. 

We  testify  the  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct  abstract  of  our  pay  roll  for  the  month 
of  October,  1907;  showing  amounts  paid  and  calculated  on  full  working  time. 

Waltheb  d  Co. 
Dbcembbb  18, 1908. 
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SXHIBXT  Q. 

CUutified  jxttf  roUfor  month  of  October, 1907,  Springfield  Olazed  Paper  Company;  factorff 
SpringJUldf  Mass.;  office  Springfield^  Mass, 


Emplojeet. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Dsy. 


Week. 


Moath. 


Faetory  saperlntendents  and  office  force 

Bollinirexpensea 

Color  department,  akllled 

Color  department,  unskilled 

Coating  department,  skilled 

Coating  department,  unskilled 

Flint  finishing  department,  skilled 

Flint  finishing  d^Mtrtment,  unskilled 

Friction  finishing  department,  skilled 

Friction  ftninhing  department,  unskilled 

Embossing  finishing  department,  skilled 

Embossing  finishing  department,  unskilled. . 

Printing  department,  skilled 

Printing  department,  unskilled 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  skilled 

Cutting  and  packing  department,  unskilled.. 
Power  and  machinery: 

Engineers 

Machinists. 

Firemen 

Qeneral  labor,  unskilled 

Delivery,  truck  drl Vers 

Case  makers 


Total. 


3  <. 

V: 


13.21 
1.75 
2.42 
L5S 
2.75 
1.25 
2.50 
1.01 
2.50 


178.79 
4&47 
3^.50 
21.00 
20.00 

123.00 
33.00 
00.00 
l&OO 
29.00 
15.00 


SSi&15 

2M.eo 

173.25 

94.50 

130.50 

56B.50 

14&50 

270.00 

07.50 

130.50 

07.50 


I 


2.54 
1.50 


4.50 


80.50 
68.00 


22.00 


1.50 
3.10 


15.00 
18.00 

i&es 


137.25 
283.50 

80.00 

i&eo 

07.50 
81.00 
83.85 


43 


8   2,d5&20 


Springfield  Glazed  Paper  €o.. 
By  William  H.  Shua&t,  FrewienL 


ExHiBrr  H. 

Schedule  M,  panig;raph  398:  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  2i  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Surface-coated  papers  at  2i  cents  per  pound  and  IS  per  cent  ad  valorem  versus  6  cents  per 

p<mnd. 


Trade  designation. 


Na 


s 


t. 


Olazed  flints 

Enameled  tints. 

Watered 

Embossed 

Morocco 

Skytogen 


Marble  wave.. 

Marble  comb.. 


Marble  comb,  fine.. 

Fluroid,  fiincy 

Opal,  tancy 


8.1479 

A.  254 
R.  240 
T.  550 

B.  138 
Q.1282 

D.  2 
D.    63 

D.  228 
Q.1402 
Y.    10 


3£»kt. 
4.25 
19.00 
15.75 
16.50 
13.00 
27.50 

Franca. 
11.26 
17.35 

Markt. 
27.00 
82.50 
O&OO 


8L02 

4.56 
3.78 
3.96 
3.12 
6.60 

2.25 
3.47 

6.48 
19.80 
22.80 


18.67 
51.00 
26.00 
34.00 
31.00 
37.50 

22.00 
23.00 

29.60 
65.00 
47.00 


10.47 
1.28 
.05 
.85 
.78 
.94 

.66 
.58 

.64 
1.63 
1.18 


$ai5 

.68 
.57 
.60 
.47 
.99 

.34 
.82 

.97 
2.97 
3.42 


$0.62 
1.96 
1.22 
1.45 
1.25 
L93 

.89 
1.10 

1.61 
4.60 
4.60 


160.78 
43.00 
32.27 
36.62 
4a  37 
29.24 

39.56 
31.70 

24.84 
28.23 
2a  18 


31.12 
3.56 
2.16 
2.24 
1.86 
2.25 

1.82 
1.88 

1.77 
3.90 
2.82 


11)381. 79 


8109.80 
78.07 
57.12 
5ti56 
59.61 
34.00 

58.66 
80.77 

27.31 
19.70 
12.36 

658.05 


Per  cent  ayerage 

Qlased  flints  and  en- 
ameled oat  (per 
cent  average) 


34.71 


6a  28 


3a  89 
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If  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatine 
or  flock,  3  cents  per  pounci  ana  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Surface-coated  papen  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  vernu  6  cents  per 
pound  arid  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Trade  d«8lgiiatlon. 


No. 


II 


00*0 


& 


■si 


Fancy  sold  -print 

Fancy  noru. 

Fancy  marble,   gold 

vein. 

Imitation   silver,  tin 

toil 

Imitation   gold,  gold 

toil 

Imitation  metal 

Leaf  gold  or  copper... , 
Leaf    gold,    one-half 

fine 

Leaf    gold,    one-half 

fine,  carton 

Leaf  silver,   one-half 

fine 

Leaf  silver,  genuine. . . 
Leaf  silver,  genuine, 

dull 

Gelatine 


Flock  or  velvet.. 


0209 
21Q27 

D471 

W 

W 

Q1634 

K 

2 

2 

1 

1 
132 

Red. 


MarU. 
14.00 
117.60 

40.00 

&fiO 

7.35 
26.00 
42.50 

47.00 

loaoo 
5a  00 

124.00 

21L00 

67.00 

Francs. 

100.00 


S3.8A 
28.20 

9.60 

2.04 

L76 
6.24 
10.20 

U.28 

24.00 

12.00 
29.76 

50.64: 

laes' 
2a  00 


Per  cent  average 

Imitation  gold 
and  silver  out 
(per  cent  av- 
erage)  


28.00 
85.00 

36.00 

2L50 

19.10 
33.80 
16.00 

19.00 

73.80 

27.00 
28.00 

71.00 
32.00 

7a  00 


la  84  to.  67 
2.55  5.64 

I 
LOB,  L92 


.41 


35 

L25 


.65 

.57 
LOl 
.48|  2.04 

.57  2.26 

2.20  4.80 

.81  2.40 
.84  5.95 

2.13iai3 
.96  2.74 

2.10  4.00 


81.51 
8.19 

«.00 

L06 

.92 
2.26 
2.52 

2.88 

7.00 

&21 
6.79 

12.26 
8.70 

6.10 

14) 


44.94 
29.08 

3L25 

5L96 

52.27 
86.22 
24.90 

25.00 

29.17 

26.75 
22.82 

24.21 
27.05 

80.50 


SL68 
5.10 

2.16 

L80 

L15 

2.02 

.96 

L14 

4.40 

L62 
L68 

4.26 
L92 

4.20 


SO.  67 
5.64 

L92 

.41 

.85 
L25 
2.04 

2.26 

4.80 

2.40 
5.95 

iai3 

2.74 
4.00 


S2.85  69l94 
ia74  3&06 


4.08 

L71 

1 

8.27 

8.00 


9.20 


4.08 
7.68 


14.39 


42.50 

88.82 

86.25 
52.40 
29.41 


4.40  89.00 


38.33 


35.17 
25.64 


28.41 


4.66'  34.06 


8.20 


466.21 
32.59 


29  31 


4L00 
643.01 
4&94 

89.49 


Samples  attached  are  to  illustrate  the  different  classes  and  varieties  of  surface- 
coated  papefd  which  are  imported  in  a  large  variety  of  colors  and  effects,  other  than 
those  snown.  Prices  named  in  the  schedule  include  these  different  variations  in 
colors  and  effects. 


MARBLED  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  398.] 

THE  WERITES  COMPAITT,  AKEOIT,  OHIO,  BECOMMEHDS  A  SPE- 
CIFIC CLASSIFICATIOir  FOB  MABBLED  PAPEB. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  4, 1^9. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtoiif  D,  O. 
Gentlemen:  A  statement  concerning  marbled  papers,  with  glazed 
surface,  now  taxed  under  the  second  subdivision  of  paragraph  398  as 
surface-coated  papers,  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  metal  or  its 
solutions,  or  the  same,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  taxed  at  2i  to 
3  cents  per  pound,  and  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
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We  represent  the  Werner  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  which  manu- 
factures marbled  papers,  a  schedule  of  which  is  attached  hereto  as 
an  exhibit.  This  exhibit  shows  the  technical  trade  names  of  the 
various  kinds  of  the  product,  also  sizes,  cost  to  importer,  including 
the  tariff,  freight,  and  importer's  profit,  and  the  cost  to  us  of  the 
manufacture  of  each  class  thereof,  as  follows: 


Kind. 


Import- 
er's cost. 


Ourooat. 


B«Mte. 


Do. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
0«niian.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Bolflum. 


OoldTOinA ^.  20 by 25... 

QoldTolnB do 


White  vein  anUquo.... 

Wftve  spot  agate 

SpHCial  wtTe  and  shell . 

Comb 

do 

Spfttialoomb 

Boquetoomb 

TT^Tdo 

Agate 

Cocoa 

Special  agate 


do 

19  by  30... 

...do 

...do 

20  by  25... 
22  by  28... 
20by2S... 

19  by  30... 

20  by  26... 
...do 

19  by  30... 


tia71 
9.70 
7.63 
3.85 
6.35 
4.75 
4.0 
8.19 
8.10 
8.33 
&10 
8.90 
8.47 


812.88 
9.08 
8.00 
8.09 
9.00 
9L8f 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
7.00 


We  compete  in  this  manufacture  with  foreign  manufacturers  exclu- 
sively, there  being  no  other  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  the  United 
States.  The  countries  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  alone  export 
to  this  country  nine-tenths  of  the  imported  article  consumed  here. 
England  sends  us  one  article  only  of  tno  kind,  and  we  make  none  of 
that  in  the  United  States.  In  Germany  and  Belgium  the  manufac- 
ture is  what  is  known  as  a  house  or  home  industry,  not  made  in  fac- 
tories, but  by  adults  and  children,  the  members  of  a  family,  while  ourR 
is  the  product  of  skilled  artisans,  with  all  the  accessories  of  high-class 
modem  machinery,  and  necessarily  at  a  high  cost.  We  c^  attention 
to  the  printed  brief  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Employing  Lithographers,  filed  by  them  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  their  hearing  on  November  21,  1908.  In  said  brief  is 
a  carefully  prepared  statement  which  we  adopt  as  showing  the  differ- 
ence of  wages  between  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  most  or  that  difference.  That  statement  is  as 
follows: 

PRBSBNT  TABITF. 

The  present  tariff  is  a  most  inequitable  one.  It  is  moot  crudely  devised,  not  prop- 
erly divided  into  classes  of  work,  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  government  officers 
to  determine  as  to  what  class  the  work  belongs,  and  on  many  clMses  of  importation 
affords  absolutely  no  protection  at  all. 

ntOM  WHAT  OOUNTBT  DO  mPORTB  COHX? 

From  almost  all  of  the  states  of  Europe,  paricularly  from  the  C^erman  Empire,  the 
reaeon  for  this  being  that  the  lithographers  m  Germany  receive  less  wages  than  uiose 
of  other  states  of  Europe. 

WHY  WX  SHOULD  HAYX  RSYIBION. 

Because  wages  paid  in  the  lithographic  industry  in  the  German  Empire  an,  stated 
broadlv,  at  the  rate  of  1  mark  (say  24  cents)  to  |1  paid  here. 

In  Germany  a  lithographic  artist  is  paid  32  to  36  marks  ($8  to  $9)  per  week;  a  man 
of  like  ability  in  this  country  is  paid  m)m  |30  to  ^  per  weekt 
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In  Germany  a  steam-preBB  printer  is  paid  from  20  to  32  markB(|6  to  |8)  per  week,  and 
from  $20  to  $35  per  week  in  thia  country. 

In  Germany  feeders  (female  labor)  are  paid  from  |3  to  $4  per  week,  while  the  mini- 
mum in  this  country  (male  labor)  is  $10.50  per  week  on  the  smallest  press  and  running 
up  to  $17  per  week  on  the  laigest  press. 

A  like  proportion  holds  good  in  every  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  inaustry  in  Germany  is  fostered  oy  states  or  municipalities.  Schools  of  art  and 
drawing  are  established  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  state  or  municipality^, 
thereby  placing  more  e^ci^nt  workmen  in  the  trade  than  is  possible  at  present  m  tlua 
country. 

The  consumers  of  our  product  and  the  imported  article  are  lareely 
makers  of  the  better  class  of  books,  especially  marbled  or  gilt  ed^s 
and  de  luxe  editions,  of  which  the  United  States  Government  Printmg 
Office  is  one  of  the  largest  users.  It  is  not  used  in  the  making  of  the 
^eat  mass  of  ordinary  bound  books.  It  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion that  in  the  makmg  of  the  better  class  of  books  rererred  to,  the 
marbled  p  xper  used  by  the  Government  is  the  cheaper  article  made 
by  German  or  Belgian  cheap  labor,  the  discrimination  against  our 
better  article  being  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  price.  We  state  as  a 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  best  and  highest  priced  marbled  papers  which 
we  produce  by  the  American  book-maker,  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
book  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  book.  Now,  while  this  does  not  add 
materially  to  the  selling  pnce  of  the  books,  it  means  everything  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  marbled  papers  used.  It  means  carrying  on 
the  American  manufacture  of  these  papers  at  a  profit  or  a  loss;  it 
means  success  or  failure  in  the  effort  to  establish  an  industry. 

We  believe  that  the  facts  above  stated,  and  the  real  facts  in  the 
case,  require  that  this  industry  should  be  separately  scheduled  and 
taxed  as  an  industry  by  itself,  and  not  under  the  general  schedule  as 
now,  under  which  it  is  classified  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  no  protec- 
tion whatever,  and  under  the  continuance  of  which  the  industry  will 
necessarily  cease  to  exist.  This  would  result  in  the  dismantlmg  of 
your  memorialist's  factories  for  the  purpose  of  this  manufacture, 
and  the  discharge  of  from  60  to  100  men  now  earning  wages  which, 
if  the  protection  of  an  adequate  rate  were  assured,  would  be  very 
greatly  increased,  as  the  work  is  largely  expert. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  add  an  item  in  the  paper  schedule, 
paragraph  398  of  the  present  law,  as  follows,  under  the  head  of  "sur- 
face-coated:" 

-  Marbled  paper,  elazed  and  unglazed,  hand-dipped  or  lithographed,  weighing  not 
over  20  pounds  to  the  ream,  20  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  weighing 
not'over  30  pounds  to  the  ream,  25  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  weigh- 
ing not  over  40  pounds  to  the  ream,  30  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  we  believe  will  result  in  a  protective  tariff  rate  to  this  young 
industry  which  will  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  foreim  homemade 
article,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  modest  homes  or  the  peasant 
class  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France  by  the  old  people,  women, 
and  children. 

The  Webneb  Compant,  of  Akbon,  Ohio, 
By  Dudley  &  Micheneb, 
Fbedebiok  C.  Brtan, 

lis  AUarneyM. 
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UTHOGBAPHIC  PRINTS. 

(Paragraph  400.] 

LOUIS  C.  WAGNEB  &  CO.,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  SUBMIT  SUPFLB- 
MEFIAL  STATEMEBT  BELATIVE  TO  OLASSIFIOATIOB  OF 
UTHOOBAPHIC  CIOAB  LABELS  ABB  BABBS. 

New  York,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee j 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  summary  to  our  previous  briefs  and  additional 
statements  on  separate  sheets  herewith,  we,  on  behalf  of  the  few 
importing  firms  of  cigar  labels  and  bands,  respectfully  submit  the 
following: 

Although  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers 
claim  to  represent  350  factories,  there  are  not  more  than  one  nozen 
producing  cigar  labels  or  bands,  and  those,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  located  in  New  York  City.  Among  this  dozen  we  question  wnether 
there  are  more  than  two  or  three  firms  who  advocate  a  change  in 
duties,  much  less  would  think  of  higher  rates. 

The  really  principal  firm  advocating  the  exclusive  rates  on  labels 
and  bands,  not  directly  but  through  the  national  association,  is  the 
American  Lithographic  Company,  New  York.  This  company  is  and 
has  alwajrs  been  known  throughout  the  United  States  not  only  by 
their  competitors,  but  among  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  cigar-box 
makers  as  the  tiust,  and  any  increased  rates  would  mainly  be  of 
benefit  to  this  company  and  not  to  the  lithographic  trade  in  general. 

While  the  small  importation  of  these  goods  is  confined  to  4  or  5 
firms,  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  product  is  almost  exclusively  made  in 
New  York  City. 

The  National  Association  comes  to  your  committee  with  a  ^neral 
statement  asking  for  higher  duties,  with  nothing  specific  to  substan- 
tiate their  claim,  showing  not  one  specimen  of  a  label  or  band  of 
German  make  or  what  it  is  sold  at  and  what  their  relative  selling 
price  would  be  for  a  similar  article  produced  here,  but  simply  relying 
upon  one  thing,  the  difference  in  scale  of  wages,  which  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  others  as  incorrect.  On  the  other  hand,  we  beg 
to  refer  to  our  testimony  before  your  committee  November  21,  1908, 
and  the  various  samples  then  submitted,  showing  that  their  cost  in 
Germany  is  practically  the  same  and  in  some  instances  even  higher 
than  the  same  designs  and  workmanship  are  produced  in  New  York 
and  sold  by  the  domestic  lithographer.  These  figures  have  since 
then  not  been  refuted,  nor  can  they  De;  so  it  is  self-evident  that  even 
without  any  duty  at  all  larger  editions  can  not  be  imported  anyway. 
And  what  appUes  to  these  particular  designs  applies  to  all  others 
under  similar  conditions  and  quantities. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,  we  have  absolutely  no  protection  on 
our  designs.  Each  and  every  one  can  be  copied  here,  and  it  is  done 
to  a  great  extent  for  sole  reasons  given  in  our  testimony  November 
21,  1908. 

Apart  from  the  stupendous  rates  the  National  Association,  or  prop- 
erly said,  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  goes  £ven  further 

igmzed  by  v 
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and  si'<?gests  another  10  cents  a  pound  for  embossed  designs.  They 
might  properly  have  added  this  10  cents  originally  to  their  other 
rates,  as  all  bands,  without  any  exception,  and  95  per  cent  of  all 
imported  labels  and  flaps  are  embossea. 

We  are  not  at  all  interested  in  lithographic  prints,  on  which  the 
present  duties  are  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  from  20  to  27  per  cent, 
while  on  our  imports,  labels  and  bands,  and  more  especially  labels,  it 
is  double  and  treble. 

In  our  separate  testimony  added  to  this  we  have  compiled  the  total 
imports  of  our  firm  alone  from  June  30,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  show- 
ing their  ad  valorem  equivalents,  which  on  all  grades  of  labels  are  now 
so  excessively  hi^h  that  only  small  amounts  can  be  imported,  and 
the  major  part  of  these  represents  first  editions.  The  lowest  rate  is 
on  bronze  bands,  and  we  particularly  refer  to  this.  As  shown  in  our 
statement  annexed  and  admitted  by  the  domestic  lithographers,  they 
sell  these  very  bands  to  the  cigar  manufacturers  at  30  cents  per 
1,000,  which  IS  the  lowest  cost  of  Grerman  goods,  including  present 
duty. 

Although  both  lithographic  prints  and  labels  are  produced  by  the 
same  process,  yet  there  is  this  vast  difference  in  rates  of  duty.  For 
the  information  of  your  committee  we  will  state  how  they  came 
about  originally  in  the  Wilson  bill.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  reports  that 
the  rates  were  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  between  the  importers, 
and  domestic  manufacturers  at  the  instigation  of  Chairman  Jones; 
true,  and  just  at  this  particular  conference  ci^ar  labels  and  bands 
were  for  the  first  time  taken  out  of  the  lithographic  schedule  and  pro- 
vided for  separately  at  higher  rates. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Wagner  then,  as  now,  was  an  importer  of  labels  and 
bands,  but  was  in  Europe  at  that  time.  He  now  makes  the  positive 
assertion  that  his  representative  was  not  permitted  to  attend  that 
meeting ;  that  no  other  firm  importing  labels  did  appear  excepting  one, 
large  importers  of  Uthographic  prints,  and  who  at  that  time  also  im- 
po^d  ci^ar  labels  but  eviaently  found  this  Une  not  profitable,  so  sold 
their  entire  stock  soon  after  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  to  the 
American  Lithographic  Company.  They,  the  American  Litho^aphic 
Company,  at  that  time  were  mainly  instrumental  i^  framing  the 
schedule,  and  to  enable  them  to  get  the  importers  of  prints  to  agree  to 
high  rates  on  labels,  compromised  by  accepting  lower  rates  on  prints. 
And  this  very  firm  comes  along  agam  now  ana  asks  for  still  more. 

We  beUeve  the  time  has  come  when  the  duties  on  our  goods  should 
be  in  conformity  with  those  of  similar  manufacture,  by  reducing"  them, 
especiaUy  the  20,  30,  and  50  cent  rates  on  labels. 

Since  we  have  clearly  shown  in  our  first  brief  and  in  this  summary 
that  domestic  goods  are  made  and  sold  to  the  trade,  at  a  profit^  as  low 
and  in  some  instances  lower  than  the  cost  in  Germany,  excluding  any 
duty,  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  that  the  rates  suggested 
hj  us  November  21,  1908,  be  adopted.  They  were  made  with  all 
fairness  and  with  more  than  ample  protection  to  domestic  industry, 
and  would  enable  us  to  redeem  the  repeat  orders  which  rightfully 
belong  to  us  and  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 
Respectfully, 

Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co. 
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New  Toek,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Seeeno  E.  Patne, 

Ohaifffuin  ^^ayn  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

DsAB  Sm:  Man^r  statements  submitted  to  your  committee  since 
November  21  bearing  on  cigar  labels  and  bands  ar6  so  misleading 
and  untruthful  that  we  beg  to  be  permitted  to  reply  to  them  ana 
place  said  matters  properly  oef ore  you. 

The  Forbes  Company  makes  an  issue  of  small-sized  labels  and 
what  the  duty  theredn  would  be,  etc.,  which  matter  has  absolutely  no 
bearing  on  cigar  labels.  The  sizes  of  them,  without  exception^  are 
altogether  inuch  greatet,  the  design  itself  covering  about  one-half  of 
the  label  while  the  other  half  is  simply  blank  paper. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  Forbes  dompany  have  at  no  time  during 
their  long  existence  ever  produced  cigar  labels,  much  less  bands;  and 
if  this  is  so,  how  can  they  be  capable  of  suggesting  any  proper  rates 
of  duty  on  them?    Their  other  statements  are  unworthy  of  reply. 

The  statement  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
as  reaching  the  sum  of  $337,016,  may  be  correct,  and  simply  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  large  amount  anyway  when  compared  witn  the  out- 

f)ut  of  these  goods  in  domestic  work;  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
or  anyone  to  give  exact  figures,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  at  least  90 
Ser  cent  greater,  and  this  divided  by  not  more  than  one  dozen  firms  in 
Tew  York  City. 

The  assertion  is  made  as  showing  statistics  of  the  custom-house 
at  New  York  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  the 
highest  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  any  imports  of  cigar  labels  and 
bands  was  only  46.67  per  cent  and  that  exactly  $12  worth  of  goods 
was  imported  at  this  nigh  percentage.  In  answer,  we  assert  posi- 
tively that  the  statistics  (while  we  do  not  have  them)  can  absolutely 
not  show  this  to  be  so  and  that  the  statement  is  made  with  the  prime 
object  of  deceiving  your  committee.  For  this  very  period  we  have 
carefully  gone  over  our  imports  alone,  and  here  are  the  amounts,  with 
their  ad  valorem  equivalents,  which  can  be  substantiated  by  our 
invoices  and  books: 


Total  Im- 
ports. 


WeU^t. 


Duty 
tfaenon. 


Advalo. 


Cigar  bands  In  bronsa,  at  20  cents  per  pound , 

Cigar  bands  In  metal  leaf,  at  SO  cents  per  pound , 

Cigar  labels  printed  in  less  than  8  colors  ai  20  cents  per 

pound 

Cigar  labels  printed  in  more  than  S  colors,  at  90  cents 

perpoimd 

cigar  labeb  printed  In  raetal  leaf,  at  fO  cents  per  pound . 


123,486 
45,610 

18,10 

10,649 
8,736 


Poundi. 
27,385 
30,432 

11,433 

18,254 
14,235 


$6,407 
16,216 

4,323 

5,476 
7,117 


FeremL 
28.28 
83.88 


a.43 
91. 4J 


As  we  purchase  our  goods  outright  and  pay  cash  for  them,  the  insulting 
accusation  that  our  invoice  values  are  erroneous  is  a  malimant  falsehood 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Xdthographers. 

To  all  other  statements  on  pages  6309  and  6310,  beginning,  "A 
set  of  labels  costs  about  4^  centi  a  box,  and  sometimes  more,"  we 
assert  again  that  this  is  absolutely  correct  for  imported  goods,  and 
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that  it  is  only  2  cents  per  box  applies  onl^r  to  domestic  goods.  Even 
the  cheapest  imported  labels  with  trimmings  cost  over  3  cents  per 
box  and  the  finer  grades  up  to  7  cents. 

As  we  handle  onfy  cigar  labels  and  bands,  and  have  done  so  since 
1887;  and  bands  always  having  been  one  essential  part  of  our  business, 
the  statement  that  there  were  practically  none  imported  prior  to 
1894  or  even  1897  is  conclusively  false. 

The  domestic  lithographers  then  follow  with  the  assertion  that ' 
the  average  cost  of  bands  to  the  cigar  manufacturer  is  3  cents  for 
each  box  of  100  cigars,  which  is  true  for  domestic  work,  but  not  so 
for  the  foreign.  The  lowest  selling  price  for  large  quantities  for 
German  work  is  from  3}  to  4  cents  for  bronze  printing  and  double 
for  metal-leaf  work.  Under  their  proposed  rates  for  bronze  bands 
only,  now  at  20  cents  per  pound,  they  jump  this  rate  to  70  cents, 
whicn  means  a  duty  alone  of  22  cents  per  1,000.  Add  to  this  the 
foreign  cost,  which,  at  lowest  price,  including  import  expenses,  is 

24  cents,  makes  the  total  cost  46  cents,  and  yet  they  sav  in  their 
own  statement  that  they  sell  them,  including  their  pront,  to  the 
cigar  manufacturers  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per  1,000. 

That  our  brief  was  drawn  up  by  two  firms  of  attorneys  who  have 
absolutely  no  knowledge,  etc.,  is  too  silly  for  further  conmient.  Of 
course,  it  was  submitted  by  them  as  compiled  by  us. 

We  find  nothing  misleading  in  our  statement  that  the  American 
cigar  labels  are  invading  the  foreign  markets,  nor  did  we  say  to  what 
extent.  That  was  merdy  a  reply  to  their  original  assertion  that  they 
sold  absolutely  none  abroad.  Now  they  say  the  amounts  are  very 
small.  We  still  seriously  question  the  accuracy  'of  their  figures  of 
exports,  as  we  are  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  our  factory  in  Ger- 
many saying  that  agencies  are  established  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Westfalen,  besides  Holland  and  England,  for  the  sale  of  American 
labels,  and  that  the  exports  to  Germany  alone  reach  aii  enormous 
amoimt,  because  of  the  very  small  duty,  almost  too  insignificant  to 
name,  and  also  because  they  are  sold  in  tnat  market  at  pnces  at  least 

25  per  cent  less  than  the  German  goods.  We  have  written  our  factory 
to  procure  statistics  of  imports  into  Gtermanv,  and  if  they  can  be 
obtained  will  take  liberty  in  submitting  them  later. 

After  having  submitted  our  first  brief,  November  21,  1908,  to  the 
manufacturers  abroad,  they  have  corrected  us  in  one  particmar  and 
are  ready  to  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  the  correction,  that  a  day's  run 
in  Germany  averages  3,000  sheets,  only  one  or  two  firms  being  capable 
of  running  3,500,  which  is  the  highest  run  in  any  event.  As  the 
Forbes  Company,  in  their  later  brief,  December  16,  do  not  deny,  nor 
has  it  been  denied  by  others  since  then,  that  a  day's  run  in  America 
is  at  least  6,000  sheets,  the  American  lithographers  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  foreigners  in  printing  alone  by  fully  100  per  cent. 

Without  going  into  further  detaS,  we  submit  a  summary  of  our  con- 
tention on  separate  sheets  herewith. 

Respectfully,  Louis  C.  Wagnee  &  C!o. 
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THE  KEHDBICK  BOOK  AID  STATIONEBT  CO.,  DEinTEB,  COLO., 
CLAIMS  TEAT  AH  DTCBEASE  OF  DXTTT  OV  PICTOEIAL' POST 
CABDS  IS  ABSOLUTELT  VECESSABT. 

Denvee,  Colo.,  January  S,  1909. 

Hon,  ROBT.  W.  BONYNOE,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Deab  Sir:  We  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  23.  Think- 
ing that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  going  to  take  inmiedi- 
ate  action  on  the  matter  of  duties  upon  pictori^  post  cards  imported 
from  abroad,  we  telegraphed  you  on  the  19th,  strongly  favoring 
increased  duties  on  the  imported  cards.  As  you  say,  action  by 
the  committee  has  not  been  consummated.  We  therefore  take  the 
hberty  of  writing  you  more  at  length.  We  are  not  makers  of  these 
pictorial  post  cards,  but  we  are  jobbers,  and  therefore  have  a  strong 
mterest  in  the  subject.  We  have  always  handled  American-made 
cards  and  were-the  nrst  to  introduce  the  cards  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  After  a  market  had  been  worked  up  for  these 
American  cards,  the  German  importations  commenced  to  arrive,  and 
the  result  has  been  steadil}^  faUing  prices  ever  since.  In  spite  of  thibs, 
the  total  of  our  business  in  this  commodity  has  been  less  the  last 
three  years  than  it  was  before,  and  the  trade  laterally  has  become  so 
demoraUzed  by  the  flood  of  German  importations  that  it  is  no  longer 

Erofitable  for  us  to  market  the  Amencan  article  at  the  prices  we 
ave  to  make,  and  we  are  seriously  considering  giving  up  the  jobbing 
of  the  American  cards  altogether. 

Naturallv  we  are  reluctant  to  do  this  after  having  once  worked  up 
a  trade  and  borne  the  brunt  of  the  expense  of  introducing  this  article 
to  the  trade.  The  foreign-made  cards  are  no  better  in  any  particular, 
and  the  question  is  entirely  one  of  prices,  in  which  the  American 
houses  seem  unable  to  compete  with  tiie  foreign  makers. 

We  hope  the  conmiittee  will  decide  to  establish  a  very  material 
increase  in  the  tariff  rate  upon  pictorial  post  cards  and  suggest  that  a 
duty  based  upon  that  assessed  for  decks  of  playing  car(&  would  be 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  duty  upon  post  cards,  assuming  that  the 
percentage  would  be  established  by  tne  committee  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  article. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  K^ndbigk  Book  and  Spationebt  Co. 
By  C.  Au  Kendbiok. 


TEE  VATIOEAL  ASSOCIATIOIT  OF  EMPLOYIFO  UTHOOBAPHEBS 
FILES  AFFIDAVITS  COMPABIira  WAGES  IH  OEBMAITT  AVD 
WAGES  PAID  DT  TEE  UNITED  STATES. 

62  EIast  Nineteenth  Stbeet, 

New  Yarky  January  gl,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

Ohairman  Ways  and  Means  CommiMee, 

Washvagton,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sib:  In  the  tariff  hearings  of  Saturday,  December  26,  1908, 
N,  Wickham  Smith  states: 

During  the  recent  strike  of  lithographezB  in  this  city  the  employen  made  every 
effort  to  pemiade  £uzope«n  artiats  to  come  to  America,  offering  tnem  apecial  induce- 
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ments.  These  artistfl  investigated  the  matter  of  relative  wages  in  their  own  country 
and  in  this,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  induced  to  run  away  from  the  starvation 
wages  abroad. 

This  statement  is  so  at  variance  with  the  truth  that  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  it  was  made  with  the  purpose  of  misleading  your  honorable 
committee,  and  in  substantiation  of  this  we  beg  to  inclose  you  affi- 
davits from  lithographic  artists  who  did  come  to  the  Unitea  States, 
^vin^  up  their  ''starvation  wages  abroad"  and  accepting  the  boim- 
tif ul  American  wi^es  which  they  are  now  receiving. 

This  is,  we  think,  a  refutation  of  W.  Wickham  Smith's  charge,  and 
if  he  is  as  inaccurate  in  all  his  other  statements  as  he  is  in  this  one 
his  brief  can  be  of  little  service  to  you  in  elucidating  the  truth. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Tariff  CoMMrrrEE,  National  Association  of 

Employing  LiTnoGRAPHEES. 
Robert  M.  Donaldson. 
Horace  Reed. 
Geo.  R.  Meyenord,  Chairman. 


Exhibit  A. 

Statb  of  Ohio,  1 

County  of  Hamilton^  \t$: 
Cily  of  CineinTiati,] 

Hugo  Spenkoch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  8  lithographic  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  various  firms  ten  yean. 
Two  years  prior  to  coming  to  the  United  States  was  employed  at  the  Metal  Induiitrial 
Works,  Meissen,  Saxony,  at  40  marks  ($9.25)  received  as  regular  wages,  per  week  of 
foitv-eight  hours. 

From  November  6, 1908,  to  present  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Henderson  Litho- 
graphing Company  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  doing  the  same  general  class  of  work  as 
that  penormea  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wages  with  the  said  The 
Henderson  Lithographing  Company  have  been  $25  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Hugo  Spknkoch. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Sanfobd  Klein, 

Notary  Public 

My  commission  expires  January  29,  1911. 


Exhibit  B. 

State  of  Ohio, 

County  of  Hamilton^  City  of  Cincinnati,  m; 

Jacob  Habermann,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  lithographic  artist  and  was  apprenticed  to  8.  Borig,  Furth,  Bavaria:  worked 
for  them  eight  years;  for  eighteen  months  prior  to  May,  1908,  for  Wassankampf  A 
Rabby,  Hanover,  and  received  as  regular  wages  the  sum  of  30  marks  ($6.93})  per 
week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  June  30,  1908,  to  present  I  have  been  employed  by  The  Henderson  Litho- 
graphing Ck>mpany,  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  doine  the  same  general  class  of  work  as 
tnat  performea  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wages  with  the  said  The 
HenaeiBon  Lithographing  Company  have  been  $20  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Jacob  Habermann. 

Bwom  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Sanford  Klein,  Notary  Public. 


My  commission  expiree  January  29, 1911. 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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Exhibit  0* 
Btatb  of  Ohio, 

CowUif  0/  HamilUm,  OUy  of  dnemnoH,  M.- 
Martin Soemmerling,  being  duly  awom,  depOM  and  savs: 

"  By  < 


I  am  a  litiiographic  artist  and  was  emploj^  as  such  Sy  the  firms  of  BrockUiauey 
Leipzig,  1898 to  1902;  Hagelboig,  Berlin,  1892  to  1896;  Albert  &  Co.,  Munchen,  1896  to 
1898;  and  received  as  regular  wages  from  46  to  60  marks  ($10.41  to  111.66)  per  week  of 
forty-eight  hours. 

mm  September  9,  1908,  to  present  I  have  been  employed  by  The  Henderson 
Lithographing  Company  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  doing  the  same  general  class  of  work 
as  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wages  with  the  said 
The  Hendenon  Lithographing  Company  have  been  $30  per  week  of  forty-eight  houia. 

1£artin  Sobmmbrlino. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Santokd  Klbim,  Notary  PiMic 

My  commission  expires  January  29, 1911. 


EzHiBrr  D. 
State  of  Ohio, 

CovLtUy  cf  JadmiUon,  OUff  of  OincinniUij  $$: 

Frank  Stoehr,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says. 

I  am  a  lithographic  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Horstmeyer,  at 
Berlin,  apprentice  two  years  and  as  a  journeyman  two  years;  came  to  United  States 
in  1904  and  received  as  regular  wages  the  sum  of  30  marks  ($6.93})  per  week  of  forty- 
ei^t  hours. 

From  November  6, 1907,  to  present  I  have  been  employed  by  The  Hendenon  litfa- 
ogiaphing  Company  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  doins  the  same  general  class  of  work 
as  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  mv  wages  with  the  said 
The  Hendenon  Lithographing  Company  have  been  $24  per  weeic  of  forty-eizht  houn. 

Frank  Stokhr. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[SBAL.]  Sanvobd  Klbim,  Notory  Public 

My  commission  expires  January  29,  1911. 


Exhibit  B. 
Stat*  of  Michtoan, 

County  of  Waynes  City  of  DetroU,  it; 

August  Fkdk,  bein^  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sajrs: 

I  am  a  lithographic  pen  artist  and  engraver,  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the 
firm  of  Wasserkampf  A  Robby  at  Hanover,  Germany,  from  1903  to  1905,  and  have 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  at  said  business  with  other  firms  in  Germany;  that  I 
received  as  a  regular  wage  from  above-mentioned  firm  the  sum  of  26  marks  per  week 
of  forty-eight  hours;  that  I  came  to  the  United  States  in  1906  and  worked  for  about 
one  and  one-half  yean  with  the  Stecher  lithoeraphic  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
since  Juh%  1908,  up  to  the  present  time  with  the  Calvert  Lithographing  Company, 
Detroit,  Mch.;  that  in  both  said  firms  I  have  been  doing  the  same  general  class  of 
work  as  that  ^rformed  by  me  in  Europe  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wages  with  both 
oi  said  firms  in  the  United  States  have  been  $20  per  week  of  forty-eight  houn. 

August  Falk. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Juuus  A«  Obstreich,  Notary  Public^ 

My  commission  expires  liay  24,  1909. 


Exhibit  F. 
State  of  liiomoAW, 

County  of  Wayne,  CUy  of  Detroit,  it; 
Joseph  Wyhan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  lithographic  irtLst,  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Walter  Marty, 
Herisau,  Switzerland,  from  the  early  part  of  the  year  1900  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1902,  and  previous  to  that  time  had  worked  in  other  establishments  in  Europe  at  said 
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bunneas,  and  received  as  a  regular  wa^  the  snni  of  84  francs  per  day  of  nine  houn, 
which  was  above  the  average  amount  paid,  said  average  being  from  6  to  7  francs  per  day. 

For  the  past  six  years  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  employed  bv  the  Calvert 
Lithographing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  doing  the  same  general  class  of  work  as  that 
performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wages  with  the  said  Calvert 
Lithographing  Company  have  been  $27  per  week  of  forty-eignt  hours. 

Joseph  Wthan. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Juuus  a.  Oestbbich,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  May  24,  1909. 


EXHIBtT  Q. 

State  of  Michigan, 

County  of  Wayne,  City  qf  Detroit,  w: 

Peter  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  lithographic  pressman,  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Bums  A 
Ilarris,  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  from  1892  to  1906,  and  received  at  the  time  of  leaving 
said  firm  as  a  regular  wage  tne  sum  of  85  shillings  (sterling)  per  week  of  fifty  hours, 
which  was  1  shilling  more  per  week  than  the  regular  union  scale,  and  was  paid  me  on 
account  of  the  Quality  of  my  work. 

From  November,  1906,  to  the  present  time,  January  18^  1909, 1  have  been  employed 
by  the  Calvert  Lithographing  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  doing  the  same  class  of 
work  as  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wages  with  the 
said  Calvert  Lithographing  Company  have  been  122  per  wedc  of  fifty-three  hours. 

Peter  Young. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Julius  A.  Oestreioh,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  May  24, 1909. 


> 


Exhibit  H. 
State  of  New  Yorx,^ 
County  of  Monroe, 
City  of  Rochester, 

I,  Richard  Schmidt,  hereby  affirm  that  before  I  came  to  the  United  States,  namely, 
in  the  year  1907,  I  was  part  owner  in  the  lithographic  establishment  of  Schulze  & 
Schmidt,  Berlin,  N. 
In  the  last  few  years  we  paid  the  following  wages  per  week: 

Marks 

Chromolithographers  (average) 33 

Pressmctoi :..    33 

Hand  pressmen 30 

Reproaucers 27 

Since  coming  to  the  United  States  I  have  been  employed  as  «  lithographer  by  the 
Stecher  lithographic  Company  and  earn  on  an  average  ^  per  week. 

Richard  Schmidt. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1909. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  January,  1909. 

Otto  R.  Rohr,  Notary  Public. 


Bzhibit  L 
State  of  New  York,] 
County  of  Monroe, 
City  of  Rocheeter, 
I,  Fr.  C.  Schroder,  beinff  duly  sworn,  state  that  prior  to  my  coming  to  the  United 
States^  namely,  Maich,  \WI,  I  was  employed  in  tne  artist  aepartment  of  the  litho- 
mphic  establishment  of  Waperkampf  A  Robby,  and  that  the  wages  I  received  while 
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in  tkeir  employ  during  the  year  1906  were  at  t£e  rate  of  25  marks^perweek.     t 

•igi  ize     y  g 
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Since  my  arrival  in  the  United  States  I  have  been  in  the  emplo^rment  of  the  Stecher 
Lithographic  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  have  been  receiving  an  average  wage 
of  $20  per  week. 

Fb.  G.  SOHBdDBR. 

January  11,  1909. 

On  this  11th  day  of  January,  1909,  personally  appeared  before  me  Fr.  G.  Schroeder, 
known  by  me  to  be  the  person  who  made  and  subscribed  to  the  above  affidavit,  and 
he  personally  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  signed  the  same. 

Otto  R.  Rohb,  Notary  Puhlie. 

BxuiBxr  J. 

Philadblphia,  January  24,  1909. 
Statb  of  Pbnnstlvania,  City  of  Pkiladelphia,  u: 

Gari  Brombach,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  lithographic  artist,  and  was  employed  as  such  bjr  the  firm  of  Hagelbeig,  at 
Berlin,  Germany,  from  1880  to  September,  1907,  and  received  as  a  regular  wage  the 
sum  of  $9  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  October,  1907,  to  January,  1909,  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Ketterlinus 
Lithographic  Manufacturing  Companv,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  doing  the  same 
general  class  of  work  as  that  performe<l  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my 
wages  with  the  said  Ketterlinus  LithoCTaphic  Manuiacturing  Gbmpany  have  been 
130  per  week  of  forty-seven  and  one-half  hours. 

Gabl  Bbombach. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[bbal.]  John  A.  Stbbb,  Notary  Public 

My  comimisBion  expires  February  2, 1910. 


Exhibit  K. 
State  op  Rhodb  Island, 

County  of  Providence,  City  of  Providence,  M.- 
Paul Forkert  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  lithograph  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Emil  Pinkau  A 
G.  Akt.  Ges.,  at  Leipzig,  from  February,  1903,  to  September,  1907,  and  received  as 
a  regular  wage  the  sum  of  36  marks  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  November  8, 1907,  to  January  14, 1909, 1  have  been  employed  by  the  Provi- 
dence Lith(^;raph  Gompany,  of  the  city  of  Providence,  State  of  Khode  Ishmd,  doing 
the  same  general  class  of  work  as  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified, 
and  my  wages  with  said  Providence  Lithograph  Gompany  have  been  from  $33  to  $35 
per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Paul  W.  £.  Fobkbbt. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  January,  1909.  » 

[SBAL.]  Marcus  M.  Bu&oick,  Notary  PubUe, 


Exhibit  L. 
Statb  ov  Rhode  Island,! 

County  of  Providence,        [m; 
Ci  ty  of  Providence,     J 

John  Durst  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  lithc^raph  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Ben  George  db  Go.» 
at  London,  from  1888  to  1890,  and  received  as  a  regular  wage  the  sum  of  £2  per  week 
of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  March  13, 1895,  to  January  14, 1909, 1  have  been  employed  by  the  Providence 
Lithograph  Gompany,  of  the  city  of  Providence,  State  of  Rhode  Island,  doing  the  same 
general  class  of  work  as  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my 
wages  wi^  said  Providence  Lithograph  Gompany  have  been  from  $25  to  $27  per 
week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

John  P.  Dubst. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[sBAL.]  Mabcus  M.  Bubdick, 

Digitize       iTotan,  Public 
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Exhibit  M. 

Statb  of  Illznois,! 

(Towit^  of  Cook,     \  it: 
City  of  Chicago,] 

Eugen  Schubert,  being  duly  sworn,  depoeee  and  Ba3r8: 

I  am  a  litho  artist  and  wajB  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  H.  Wettstock  (a  Euro- 
pean firm),  at  Leipsic,  from  1903  to  1904,  and  received  as  a  regular  wage  the  sum  of 
40  marks  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  December  29, 1908,  to  date,  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Edwards  &  Deutsch 
Lithograph  Company,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  doin^.  the  same  general  class  of  work  as 
that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wages  with  the  said 
firm  have  been  $25  per  week  ot  forty-eight  hours. 

EuoBN  Schubert. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[8BAL.]  Max  F.  Ernst, 

Notary  Fublie. 


Exhibit  N. 

Statb  of  Illinois,! 

County  of  Cook^    \m: 
City  of  Chicago, ) 

Gustavo  W.  Eunert,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  litho  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Becher  &  Clauss  (an 
European  firm)  at  Berlin,  from  1900  to  1902,  and  received  as  a  regular  wage  the  sum  of 
36  to  42  marks  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours.    . 

From  Septemoer  28, 1908.  to  ^te  1  have  been  employed  by  the  Edwards  &  Deutsch 
Lithograpmng  Company,  oi  the  city  of  Chicago,  doing  the  same  class  of  work  as  that  per- 
formed by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wages  with  the  said  firm  "have 
been  $25  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Gustavb  W.  Kunert. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Max  F.  Ernst, 

Notary  Fublie, 


Exhibit  O. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York, 
Cuy  of  New  York, 

Hugo  K.  A.  Boettcher,  of  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

My  name  is  Hugo  K.  A.  Boettcher,  and  I  reside  at  Thirteenth  street  and  University 
place,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  am  employed  as  a  lithographic  artist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Julius  Bien  &  Co.,  140-142  Sixth  avenue,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  a 
weeklv  salary  of  $23. 

In  the  years  1904  and  1905 1  was  employed  in  the  lithographic  establishment  of  Pinkau 
&  Co.^  in  Leipsic,  Germany,  at  a  salary  weekly  of  28  marks.  The  salaries  of  litho- 
graphic artists  in  this  establishment  were  from  25  to  28  marks,  25  marks  being  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  a  lithographic  artist  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  lithographic 
union. 

In  1905  and  1906  I  was  employed  in  the  lithographic  establishment  of  C.  Wittstock, 
in  T^ipsic,  Germany,  where  I  worked  on  the  contract  system,  earning  about  the  same 
weeklv  wa^  as  I  did  with  Pinkau  &  Co.,  with  a  guarantee  that  my  earnings  should  not 
be  below  22  marks  per  week.  There  were  employed  in  this  house  20  journeymen 
artists  and  30  apprentice  artists. 

In  1906  and  1907 1  was  employed  in  the  lithographic  establishment  of  Roth  A  Biener, 
in  the  city  of  Munich,  German  v.  I  received  a  weekly  wa^  of  31  marks,  which  was 
the  highest  wage  paid  to  any  lithographic  artist  in  the  establishment,  which  employed 
20  lithographic  aitists,  whose  average  pay  was  25  to  27  marks  per  week. 

In  the  year  1907  I  was  employed  m  the  lithographic  establishment  of  Stengel  &  Co., 
in  the  city  of  Dresden,  Germany,  where  I  received  a  weekly  salary  of  32  imu^  neiLWfipk, 
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which  was  the  higheet  salary  paid  any  lithographic  artist  in  this  astablishment,  where 
the  ftverage  wage  of  the  lithographic  artist  was  26  to  30  marks  per  week. 

New  York  aty,  January  9,  1909. 

Hugo  R.  A.  Bobttchbx. 

Witness:  Wxluam  Bbuohhausbs. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[SBAI..]  A.  S.  MSBXBn, 

Notary  PvhUefor  Kinas  Couniff, 
(Certificate  filed  in  county  of  New  York.) 

Exhibit  P. 

Nbw  Yobk  Omr,  January  8, 1909, 
Statb  of  Nbw  Yobk,1 
County  of  New  Fori,  Us: 

City  of  New  York,  ] 
John  Haerine,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  stipple  artist,  and  was 
employed  by  tne  firm  of  fritz  Schneller  A  Co.,  Numbeig,  Germany,  and  that  during 
the  year  1904  and  part  of  1905  he  was  paid  a  wage  of  32  marks  per  week,  working 
forty-eight  hours  per  week;  that  during  the  year  1905  and  during  the  year  1906  and 
part  of  the  year  1907  he  managed  a  hthographic  drawing  establishment  of  his  own; 
and  that  in  me  year  of  1907  he  entered  the  employment  ofthe  American  Lithographic 
Company  on  a  wage  of  $35  per  week,  working  forty-seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week. 

John  Habbino. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1909. 

J.  S.  Caxpbbll, 
Notary  Public,  Queen$  County, 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.) 


Statb  of  New  Yobk,] 
County  of  New  York, 
City  of  New  York, 

I,  Henrv  W.  Kupfer,  being  duly  sworn,  do  hereby  dei>ose  and  say  that  I 

director  of  the  American  Lithqgraphic  Company  and  superintendent  of  the  drawing 
department  of  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  statement  is  correct  as  to  the  wages  paid  by  the  American  Lithographic  Company 
to  the  above-named  party. 

Hbnrt  W.  Kupfbb. 
Sworn  te  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1909. 

J.  S.  Campbell, 
Notary  Public,  Queem  County, 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.) 


Exhibit  Q. 

New  York  Crrr,  January  8,  1909, 
State  of  New  York,! 
County  of  New  York,  >m: 

City  of  New  York,  j 
August  Kfirzdarfer,  being  dulv  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  stipple  artist^ 
and  was  employed  by  the  finn  of  Fritz  Schneller  <&  Co.,  Numberg,  Germany,  and  that 
during  the  year  1906  and  part  of  1907  he  was  paid  a  wage  of  32  marks  per  week,  working 
forty-eight  hours  per  week;  that  in  the  year  1907  he  entered  the  employment  of  the 
American  Lithographic  Company  on  a  wage  of  $35  per  week,  working  forty-seven  and 
one-half  hours  per  week. 

August  Kt^BznOBFBB. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1909. 

J.  8.  Campbell, 
Notary  PuhliCm  Qufitm  Couniu 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.)  igitized  byUoOgle 
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Btatb  of  Nbw  York,] 
Chunty  of  New  York^ 
CUyo/New  York, 
I,  Henrv  W.  Kupfer,  being  duly  swoni,  do  hereby  depose  and  say  that  I  am  a 
director  of  the  American  Litho^phic  Company  and  superintendent  of  the  drawing 
department  of  the  American  LithograjJiic  Company,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  statement  is  correct  as  to  the  wageb  paid  by  the  American  Lithographic  Company 
to  the  above-named  party. 

Hbnrt  W.  Kuffbr. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1909.  ^ 

J.  S.  Campbell, 
Notary  Publie,  Queen»  County 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.) 

THE  VATIOVAL  ASSOGIATIOV  OF  EMPLOYnTO  UTHOGBAPHEBS 
FILES    SUPPLEMEHTAL    STATEMEITT    EELATIVE    TO    UTEO- 

osAPHic  psnrr  ihdvstby. 

New  Yobk,  January  iB7, 1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  the  tariff  hearings,  Saturday,  December  26,  1908. 
W.  Wickham  Smith  states  that  Mr.  Meyercord  admits  that  we  control 
five-sixths  of  the  trade. 

No  such  admission  was  made,  as  the  corrected  hearings  will  show. 
Again,  Mr.  Smith  states: 

It  would  seem  that  if  it  had  been  confusing,  and  numerous  court  decisions  had 
fieen  made  under  it,  that  the  confusion  would  have  been  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  clari- 
bed.  Mr.  Meyercord 's  proposition  is  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  and  complex 
scale  of  duties,  which  would  certainly  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

In  answer  to  this  we  beg  to  point  out  that  wherever  clarified,  as 
Mr.  Smith  puts  it,  it  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  importers,  as  wiU 
hereafter  be  shown  in  this  brief. 

We  deny  that  our  proposed  schedule  or  proposed  administrative 
schedule  introduces  any  entirelv  new  or  complex  scale  of  duties.  We 
clarify  in  every  particular  tne  phraseology  and  the  intent  and 
meaning. 

Mr.  Smith  states: 

When  Mr.  Meyercord  sumsts  there  is  great  confusion  in  paragraphs  which  were 
twice  agreed  on  by  aU  conflating  interests,  and  which  in  the.  first  instance  were  put 
in  form  by  a  tariff  expert  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  he 
ought  to  cite  some  proof  in  support  of  his  assertion. 

In  support  of  the  statement  Mr.  Meyercord  makes  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear  provision  to  define  the 
apmraismg  of  lithographic  prints  of  different  thicknesses. 

We  specifically  point  to  the  following  decisions  showing  the  am- 
biguity of  the  present  law:  D.  A.  4792  (T.  D.  22677);  G.  A.  4959 
(T.  D.  23169);  138  Fed.  Rep.,  937  (T.  D.  26196);  166  Fed.  Rep.,  144 
(T.  D.  28184). 

In  the  veroal  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Mr. 
Meyercord  made  the  statement  in  answer  to  Mr.  Crumpacker  "  that 
the  protection  in  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  was  greater  than  in  the 
Dindey  law." 

Tnis  statement  at  that  time  should  have  been  further  amplified. 
Time,  however,  did  not  permit. 

In  support,  however,  of  this  contention  of  Mr.  Meyercord's,  it  is  but 
©ecessary  to  point  out  to  you  G.  A.  6168  ^.  D.  23849,  July  1,  1902). 
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This  lowers  the  protection  on  a  large  proportion  of  lithographic  im- 
portations by  erroneous  classifications,  and  thus  deprives  the  litho- 
S*aphic  industry  of  the  protection  originally  intended,  as  well  as  the 
ovemment  of  its  proper  revenue.  . 

We  also  quote  tne  various  Treasury  decisions  previously  listed, 
which  list  we  duplicate:  G.  A.  4792  (T.  D.  22577);  G.  A.  4959  (T.  D. 
23169);  138  Fed.  Rep.,  937  (T.  D.  26196);  155  Fed.  Rep.,  144  (T.  D. 
28184);  G.  A.  5186  (T.  D.  23907,  July  25, 1902);  'also  quote  154  Fed. 
Rep.,  214  (T.  D.  27983,  February  15,  1907). 

From  these  decisions  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  protests  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  importers,  mamfestly  lower- 
ing the  tariflF.  Those  hearings  clearly  prove  that  the  original  intent 
was  to  have  all  lithographs  classified  under  paragraph  400,  and  yet  a 
large  proportion  are  thrown  by  Treasury  decisions  and  court  decisions 
to  a  lower  rate  of  duty  by  classification  changes. 

This  was  the  original  intent  and  meaning  of  Mr.  Meyercord's  state- 
ment, that  the  protection  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  was  greater, 
as  an  average,  than  imder  the  Dingley  law. 

A  further  point  brought  forth  is  now  clearly  apparent — that  is, 
there  was  great  ambiguity  in  paragraph  400,  if  clearly  written — why 
so  many  court  cases? 

Our  suggested  brief  defines  logically  the  different  lines  and  keeps 
the  entirelithographic  production  within  paragraph  400. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Smith's  statement  that  imports  are  decreasing 
we  respectfully  refer  to  the  statistics  of  imports,  which  disprove  this 
statement  utterly. 

The  best  answer  to  Mr.  Smit^i's  statement  as  to  wages  paid  abroad 
is  the  various  proofs  which  we  have  heretofore  submitted,  which  can 
not  be  controverted. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  our  proposed  rate  on  post  cards  is  30  cents 
per  pound,  while  in  fact  our  proposed  rate  is  20  cents  per  pound,  under 
the  division  line  of  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  and 
not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Formerly  this  rate  was  5  cents  per  pound.  Evidently  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  recognize  where  the  post  card  is  classified. 

Again,  Mr.  Smith  gives  an  example,  basing  the  post  card  at  an 
average  weight  of  12  pounds  to  the  thousand,  while  in  fact  this  is  a 
gross  error  on  his  part,  as  they  average  close  to  8  pounds  to  the 
thousand;  hence  his  example  is  50  per  cent  too  high.  And  again,  his 
result  is  totally  incorrect,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  government  statis- 
tics, which  show  that  post  cards  at  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  pro- 
duced in  ad  valorem  equivalent  13  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith  makes  the  point  that  American  lithographers  can  com- 
pete with  foreign  post-card  manufacturers,  and  cites  an  instance  which 
is  utterlv  unfair  and  is  explained  by  simply  stating  that  the  specific 
tariff  is  built  up  on  averages  and  not  individual  instances. 

We  assume  that  Mr.  Smith  unfortunately  did  not  see  the  corrected 
hearings,  hence  his  statistical  quotations  are  misleading  and  incorrect. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Tabiff  CoMMrrTEE,  National  Association 

OF  Employing  LrrnooBAPHEBS. 
RoBEBT  M.  Donaldson. 
HoBAGE  Reed. 

Qeobge  R  Meyebcobd,  C?lairw^^dbyGoOQle 
By  Kobebt  M.  Donaldson.  o 
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LABOB   OBOAinZATIONS,   BEPBESENTINO   THE   UTHOOBAPHIC 
DTDUSTBT,  ASK  FOB  TABIFF  PBOTECTION. 

WASHiNpTON,  D,  C,  February  1, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  O. 

Deab  Sib:  The  undersimed  labor  organizations,  representing  a 
membership  of  several  thousands  of  wage-earners,  who  depend 
entirely  upon  the  lithographic  industry  for  their  livelihood,  beg  your 
indulgence  and  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  your  honorable 
committee  our  views  on  the  tariff  question  for  your  consideration. 

In  so  doing  we  most  respectfully  express  our  regrets  that  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  us  to  have  an  opportunity  of  a  public  hear- 
ing, as  enjoyed  by  the  National  Association  of  Emploving 
Lithographers.  However,  we  hasten  to  assure  you  that  we  fully 
appreciate  the  stupendous  task  devolving  upon  your  committee, 
and  feel  certain  that  if  time  and  opportunity  would  permit,  you 
would  readily  acguiesce  in  our  request.  We  therefore  accept  your 
very  kind  invitation,  extended  through  your  communication  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1909,  to  submit  in  this  manner  our  opinions  on  the  tariff 
question,  as  viewed  from  the  wage-earners'  standpoint,  feeling  assured 
tnat  they  will  receive  the  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
your  honorable  committee. 

It  may  be  useful  to  your  committee  to  know  that  the  combined 
membership  of  the  organizations  whose  names  are  affixed  to  this 
document  represent  all  the  skilled  branches  of  the  lithographic  indus- 
try— viz,  poster  artists,  stipple  artists,  crayon  artists,  designers,  engrav- 
ers, transferers,  provers,  pressmen,  feeders,  stone  and  plate  pre- 
parers, and  paper  cutters.  It  also  may  not  be  amiss  for  your  enlight- 
enment to  inform  you  that  in  order  to  become  a  competent  workman 
in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  branches  it  requires  years  of  constant 
study  and  preparation,  for  which  labor  our  membership  receive  a  com- 
pensation which  we  in  our  humble  opinion  consider  as  being  entirely 
madequate  in  proportion  to  the  skill  required  and  the  number  of 
years  spent  in  preparation,  when  one  considers  the  obligation  which 
must  necessarily  be  met  in  order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  high  cost 
of  living,  to  insure  us  to  maintain  as  near  as  possible  the  proper  stand- 
ard of  living  for  American  workmen. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  noticed  with  ever-increasing  alarm 
the  continual  growth  of  the  importation  of  foreim-made  lithographs 
and  the  effect  which  these  importations  have  made  upon  the  decrease 
of  employment  of  our  members.  So  much  so  have  we  felt  this  evil 
growing  that  we  have  long  ago  rightfully  held  that  the  ever-increasing 
importation  of  foreign-made  lithographs  was  the  sole  cause  of  our 
unemployed  list  growing  steadily  each  year. 

This  condition  alone,  in  our  humble  opinion,  should  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  present  tariff  on  litho^aphic  product  is  a  most 
inequitable  one,  and  a  most  serious  detnment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  workman  engaged  in  this  industry;  in  fact,  it  leaves  us 
to-day  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  lithographer,  for 
the  present  law  is  so  crudely  formed  that  it  permits  the  importer, 
through  various  subterfuges,  to  bring  lithographic  work  into  this 
coimtry  at  a  rate  of  duty  that  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
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the  lithographer  in  this  country  to  successfully  compete  with  his  for- 
eign competitor  on  any  groundis  whatsoever. 

We  therefore  rightfully  contend  that  the  present  tariff  on  imported 
lithographs,  if  continued  at  the  present  low  rate,  will  inevitablj 
destroy  our  industry,  from  which  so  many  thousands  of  our  members 
and  their  dependents  earn  their  livelihood,  and  will  be  the  cause  of  a 
great  amount  of  suffering  amon^  the  many  thousands  who  have  spent 
years  of  labor  in  the  lithographic  industry.  We  rightfuUy  consider 
that  if  our  efforts  and  years  of  labor  is  to  be  properly  safeguarded  it 
is  necessary  that  the  present  tariff  on  imported  lithographs  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  enable  the  workingmen  in  this 
industry  to  successfully  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  remark- 
ably cheap  labor  of  foreim  countries. 

In  order  to  do  so,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  present  tariff  law,  as  already  submitted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  should  become  part  of  the 
new  proposed  t'arift  law: 

FR0P08BD  AMENDMENT  TO  PARAGRAPH  400. 

Lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  materials,  bound  or 
unbound,  not  elsewhere  specified,  or  any  article  nuuie  up  in  chief  value  of  litho- 
graphic prints: 

On  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding  six  one-thousaudths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, tnirty  cents  per  pound. 

If  embossed  or  aie  cut,  thirty-three  cents  per  pound. 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut,  thirty-six  cents  per  pound. 

Exceeding  eight  one- thousandths  of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  in  thickness,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

If  embossed  or  die  cut,  twenty -two  cents  per  pound. 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut,  twenty-four  cents  per  pound. 

On  cardboard  or  other  matorial  exceeding  twenty  one- thousandths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

If  embossed  or  die  cut,  thirteen  cents  per  pound. 

If  both  embosMod  and  die  cut,  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 

Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  sine, 
aluminum,  or  other  material: 

Labels  and  flaps,  if  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted 
as  three  colors),  out  not  including  metal-leaf  printing,  eighty  cents  per  pound. 

Bands  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  three 
colors),  but  not  including  metal-leaf  printing,  sixty  cents  per  pound. 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  ur  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
three  colors),  but  not  including  metal-leaf  printing,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

Bands  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  (bronze  pnnting  to  be  counted  as  three  colars), 
but  not  including  metal-leaf  printing,  eighty  cents  per  pound. 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  five  addi- 
tional printings,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  m  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  ^ve  additional 
printings,  seventj^-nve  cents  per  pound. 

Bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  five  additional  print- 
ings, one  dollar  per  pound. 

Bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  five  additional  printings, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap,  or  band,  add  ten  cents  per  pound. 

DECAIiCOMANIA. 

Ceramic  prints  on  simplex  paper,  two  dollars  and  flfty  cents  per  pound. 
Ceramic  prints  on  duplex  paper,  seventy  cents  per  pound. 
Decalcomania  backed  with  metal  leaf,  seventy  cents  per  pound. 
All  other  deoalcomania,  forty-five  cents  per  pound. 
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If  any  article  in  schedule  is  manufactured  of  litho^aphic  prints 
of  different  thicknesses,  the  major  portion  in  size  shall  control  the 
rate. 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  398  be  amended  to  exclude  all 
paper  printed  by  lithographic  process,  so  that  all  lithographic  prod- 
ucts shall  fall  within  the  purview  of  paragraph  400  as  amended  herein. 

In  connection  with  the^  above  proposed  amendments  of  the  present 
tariff  law  on  decalcomariia,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Otto  Palm,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  is 
quoted  as  follows:  * 

We  contend  that  the  potter  in  America  can  not  exist  without  decalcomania;  he 
must  have  decalcomania,  otherwise  he  is  not  in  it.  If  you  want  to  foster  and  help 
the  pottery  industry  of  America,  this  comimittee  should  put  the  decalcomania  on  the 
free  list,  instead  of  increasing  the  duty,  although  we  do  not  ask  that;  we  are  satisfied 
as  it  is  to*day. 

This  statement  in  itself  should  prove  beyond  doubt  that  a  great 
number  of  men  in  this  country,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Palm,  are  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  any  other  industry  and  the  Jabor  invested  in 
said'mdustry,  provided  that  the  industry  which  they  themselves 
are  interested  in  is  fittingly  protected.  It  is  without  question  of  a 
doubt  a  most  selfish  and  un-American  argument,  and  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  your  committee  will  realize  and  fully  appreciate  that  while 
it  may  be  important  that  the  pottery  industry  snould  be  protected, 
it  is  also  equally  so  with  that  of  the  lithographic  industry.  Many  oi 
our  members  are  now  and  have  been  working  entirely  m  the  decal- 
comania line  of  the  lithographic  industry,  and  we  reel  that  their 
interests  should  be  properly  protected  under  the  proposed  new 
tariff  law,  which  would  guarantee  to  this  branch  of  the  lithographic 
industry  an  equal  chance  to  compete  with  the  decalcomania  litho- 
graphers of  foreign  countries,  along  the  lines  of  equality. 

In  addition  to  our  indorsement  of  the  proposed  amendments  of 
the  present  tariff  law,  as  submitted  bv  the  National  Association  of 
Employing  Lithographers,  we  also  desire  to  express  our  hearty 
approval  and  indorsement  of  the  amendment  relating  to  post  cards 
submitted  by  the  Post  Card  Manufacturers  and  Allied  Trades  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  The  duty  should,  however,  be  a  specific 
duty  which  will  produce  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  asked  for  by 
the  post  card  manufacturers.     It  is  as  follows: 

Post  cards,  whether  in  sheets  or  cut,  and  whether  printed  on  both  sides  or  not;  Htho- 
giaphic.  where  the  majority  of  colors  are  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminiun,  or  other 
material,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

If  printed  by  the  three  or  four  color  plate  process,  showing  the  use  of  the  screen, 
fiftv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  hand  painted,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  made  by  the  photographic  process  or  if  printed  from  glass  plates  or  gelatiii, 
seventy-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  colored  by  air-brush  process,  embossed,  or  plain,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

If  made  by  photographic  process  and  hand  colored,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

If  decorated  or  covered  wholly  v  in  part  with  feathers,  hair,  cotton,  tinsel,  plush, 
silk,  metal,  or  metal  products,  (r  any  other  material  whatsoever,  one  hundred  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  cards  not  hereinbefore  specifically  enumerated,  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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In  support  of  our  indorsement  to  the  proposed  amendments,  we 
submit  the  following: 

1.  A  close  perusal  of  the  records  will  show  that  lithographs  in  the 
sum  of  $7,000,000  were  imported  into  this  countnr  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1908,  which  amount,  in  consideration  oi  the  fact  that  the 
total  production  of  lithographs  in  the  United  States  does  not  exceed 
$25,000,000,  proves  conclusively  that  the  American  Uthographic 
employer  has  a  very  keen  competitor  in  the  lithographic  employer  of 
foreign  countries.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  competition  has 
enabled  the  foreign  lithographer  (through  the  fact  of  his  remarkably 
cheap  labor  in  comparison  to  the  American  workman)  to  underesti- 
mate the  American  lithographer  wherever  he  comes  in  contact  with 
him,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  foreign  lithographic  work- 
man has  steady  employment,  while  the  American  Uthographic  work- 
man is  walking  the  streets  seeking  in  vain  for  employment.  This 
condition,  we  most  naturally  contend,  is  the  result  of  the  inadequate 
protection  afforded  to  the  Ainorican  workman  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  tariff  law. 

2.  We  beg  of  you  to  believe  us  when  we  state  that  the  situation 
has  grown  so  acute  that  many  of  our  members  who  are  thoroughly 
competent  workmen  (becoming  such  only  after  diligent  study  and 
careful  preparation)  have  been  and  are  at  this  present  day  being  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  mea^s  of  a  livelihood,  due  entirely  to  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  employment  in  the  lithographic  industry,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  they  are  forced  to  accept  a  rate  of  wage  which  is  far 
below  that  which  their  skill  would  entitle  them  to  in  their  respective 
branch  if  sufficient  employment  could  be  provided  for  them,  which 
seems  to  be  impossible  under  the  existing  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  present  tariff  law. 

This  has  happened  to  a  great  number  of  men  who  had  been  employed 
at  our  trade  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  it  might  also  be 
well  to  state  that  in  making  this  change  our  unfortunate  members 
are  compelled  to  seek  humbler  living  quarters;  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  children  have  been  compelled 
to  send  them  to  work  at  an  early  age,  so  that  the  family  can  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  situation.  The  most  unfortunate  part  of  this 
entire  affair,  id  our  humble  opinion,  is  the  lost  opportunitjr  of  the 
children  in  being  fitted  out  with  an  education  whicn  would  aid  them 
to  a  large  extent  in  their  struggle  for  a  living  in  this  world,  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  real  protective  tariff  rate  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  American  workman  who  has  invested  his  labor  in 
our  industry. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  your  honorable  committee  will  not  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  exaggerate  this  condition ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  stand  ready  whenever  it  pleases  you  to  furnish 
specific  facts  to  substantiate  the  statements  made.  We  again  contend 
tnat  the  present  tariff  law  is  entirely  responsible  for  tins  condition, 
as  it  places  us  in  direct  competition  with  the  poorer  paid  foreign 
workman,  in  consequence  of  which  the  foreign  litnograpnic  workman 
works  while  the  American  lithographic  workman  vainly  seeks  it. 

3.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is  the  greatest  importer 
of  foreign-made  lithographs^  we  deem  it  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  Germany  with  that  paid  in  this 
country  should  be  placed  before  you  for  your  earnest  consideration. 
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In  so  doin^,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  we  are  fully  aware  that  in 
the  brief  submitted  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  lithog- 
raphers a  comparison  of  wages  has  already  been  submitted  to  jou : 
but  inasmuch  as  the  establishments  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  do  not  employ  our  members, 
we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  true  comparison  can  only  be  brought 
out  by  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  large  number  Of  lithograpiiic 
establishments  who  employ  our  members  exclusively,  and  m  con- 
nection therewith  we  trust  you  will  note  that  these  establishments 
Say  a  larger  rate  of  wage  than  that  paid  by  the  members  of  the 
[ational  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  to  German  lithograpMe  toorhnsn  and  those  paid  to  Amenean 

workmen. 


Germany. 


United  States. 


StJple  artist 

Crayon  artist 

Engravers 

Transferers 

Pressmen 

Feeders 

Press  boys 

Stone  grinders  and  polishers., 


Stone  porten.. 
Proyen 


18  to  36  marks 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

10  to  15  marksCglrls  and  boys) 

8  marks  (girls  and  boys) 

12  to  16  marks  (not  con- 
sidered skilled  laborers). 

10  to  16  marks 

18  to  30  marks 


|20to84& 

Da 

Do. 
S22toS3fi. 
$22  to  128. 

S12to$18(mfiDonlT). 
S7  to  88.60  (boys  ODiy). 
S16  to  $18. 

$10  to  $16. 
$22  to  $40. 


Since  the  $1  of  this  country  is  equal  to  4  marks  in  Germany,  and  as 
the  cost  of  Uving  in  the  two  countries  is  in  Uke  proportion,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  this  condition  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  the 
American  workingman  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign 
lithographer.  The  American  workman  being  placed  at  such  an 
extreme  disadvantage  has  no  chance  at  all,  ana  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  foreign  competitor.  We  therefore  are  compelled  to 
appeal  to  our  Government  for  adecjuate  protection. 

In  this  country  the  workman  is  taught  to  live  up  to  certain 
standards,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  must  be  adequately  paid,  it 
being  impossible  for  him  to  thrive  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
foreign  workman  exists.  Our  only  hope  of  protection  is  through  the 
tariff,  and  this  faiUng  us,  will  force  us  to  seek  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood at  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  our  years  oi  labor  in  the  industry, 
>  and  the  years  of  careful  study  and  preparation  required  in  order  to 
become  proficient  in  it. 

You  wiD  no  doubt  note  that  we  refrain  from  making  any  comment 
on  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  tariflf  on  lithographic  goods.  We 
do  so  for  the  reason  that  we  consider  such  an  attempt  would  wipe 
out,  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  an  industry  that  has  stood  for 
many,  many  years,  and  would  bring  much  misery  and  suffering  to 
the  thousands  of  organized  workers  and  imorganized  workers  and 
their  dependents,  who  have  invested  their  years  of  labor  in  this  indus- 
try. It  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  even  though  the  present  inad- 
equate protection  afforded  by  a  tariff  on  imported  litho^aphs  is  con- 
tinued without  any  change,  it  will  in  time  destroy  this  industry. 

The  lithographic  workman's  interest  is  not  only  affected  by  the 
present  tarm  rate  which  places  him  in  direct  competition  with  the 
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foreign  Jithographer,  but  he  has  other  evils  to  contend  with  as  weU. 
For  example,  tne  open-door  policy  of  this  Government  which  per- 
mits the  foreign  lithographic  workman  to  come  into  this  country  and 
place  himself  directly  in  competition  with  the  American  citizen  en- 
caged in  the  litho^aphic  industry.  This  foreign  workman  comes 
From  a  country  wnicn,  as  the  statistics  above  mentioned  prove, 
receives  otie-fourth  of  the  wage  paid  to  lithographic  workmen  m  this 
country.  The  consequence  of  tnis  condition  permits  these  workmen 
to  underestimate  the  value  of  their  own  services  and  readily  accept 
positions  in  lithographic  establishments  at  such  a  rate  of  wage  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  American  workman  to  accept,  so 
you  will  readily  see  that  we  are  beset  on  all  sides  with  thse  evils, 
which,  if  permitted  to  continue,  will  inevitably  bring  us  to  a  condi- 
tion which  we  rightly  consider  as  being  almost  intolerable. 

In  the  brief  filed  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithog- 
raphers, the  following?  table  was  submitted  to  you  for  your  consid- 
eration: * 

Percentages  of  total  cost  of  production, 

Wagea 41 

Paper^  Burface-coatcd 29} 

Matenalfi 16 

Insurance,  rent,  and  power 7 

Color 3 

Bronze  and  metal  leaf 1 J 

Superintendence 2 

100 

The  above  table  is  based  upon  a  rate  of  wage  which  does  not  repre- 
sent the  higher  rate  of  wage  which  is  now  being  paid  by  a  great 
number  of  lithographic  establishments  throughout  this  country,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithogj- 
raphers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  matter  more  clearly 
to  you  from  the  side  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  production  of  litho- 
graphs, we  submit  to  you  the  following  table,  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  a  firm  who  employ  our  members  exclusively,  which  we  think 
3^ou  can  take  as  a  proper  cnterion  for  all  the  establishments  throughout 
the  country,  who  pay  to  our  members  a  rate  of  wage  which  is  equal 
to,  and  in  many  cases,  above  the  minimum  established  by  our  respec- 
tive organizations: 

Wages 55. 9 

Paper 15.5 

Bxpense  and  materials 12 

Insurance,  rent,  power 7 

Color  and  bronze 4. 4 

CommiaBions 5. 2 

The  above  table  speaks  for  itself,  and  shows  you  the  competitive 
condition  which  governs  those  establishments  who  employ  our  mem- 
bers, and  must  prove  to  your  honorable  committee  the  cibsolute  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  adequate  tariff  on  imported  lithographs,  which  will 
protect  our  employer  in  his  efforts  to  pay  to  his  workmen  a  rate  of 
wage  which  would  help  him  to  maintain  the  proper  standard  of  living^ 
for  American  workmen.  As  previously  stated,  our  industry  is  beset 
at  all  sides  by  conditions  which,  if  not  eradicated,  will  destroy  an 
industry  in  wnich  thousands  of  dollars  and  the  labor  of  thousands  of 
workmen  is  invested.    As  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  necessity  of>a 
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higher  rate  of  tariff  on  lithographs  we  beg  to  site  for  ]^our  considera- 
tion that  during  a  conference  of  interested  parties  with  regard  to  a 
change  in  the  present  copyright  law,  held  in  the  Congressioned  Library 
two  or  three  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the  present 
manufacturing  clause  of  the  copyright  law  now  in  existence  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  Utnographs.  When  we  protested  we  were  met  with  the 
answer  that  if  we  desired  to  protect  tne  American  litKbgraphic  work- 
men the  proper  place  for  us  to  seek  such  protection  woind  be  through 
the  tariff.  In  fact,  jou  will  find  by  studying  the  proposed  new  bUls 
on  copyright  legislation  now  before  Congress  that  in  every  measure 

Proposed  the  manufacturing  clause  so  far  as  it  relates  to  lithographs 
oes  not  afford  to  our  workmen  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
copyright  law  now  in  existence. 

in  acquiescing  in  the  support  of  the  proposed  amendments  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  it 
might  be  well  to  state  that  we  do  so  and  are  only  guided Tby  the  fact 
that  such  amendments  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  lithographic  industry.  The  relations  which  exist  oetween  our 
respective  organizations  and  the  National  Association  of  Employing 
Litnographers  are  not  all  that  might  be  desired  by  all  interested  parties. 
In  fact  there  is  a  constant  war  going  on  between  us;  the  aforesaid 
Employing  Lithographers'  Association  have  decreed  that  their  mem- 
bership wm  not  employ  any  of  the  members  of  our  respective  organiza- 
tions, and  in  spite  of  our  individual  feelings  as  to  the  right  and  justice 
of  this  condition  we  are  only  too  glad  to  support  the  amendments 
proposed,  as  before  stated  we  deem  it  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
our  industry.  As  an  evidence  of  the  strained  relations  existing 
between  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  and 
our  own  association,  we  would  refer  you  to  your  records  in  which  a 
member  of  the  aforesaid  association  filed  a  copy  of  their  so-called 
shop  regulations,  in  which  it  is  readily  seen  that  their  membership 
are  strictly  prohibited  from  employing  members  of  our  respective 
associations.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  just  why  this  part  of  their  brief  was  injected  into  the 
records,  as  we  feel  the  question  of  mutual  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  has  no  part  and  would  have  no  bearing  on  your 
nonorable  committee  in  acquiescing  in  the  proposed  amendments  as 
submitted  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers. 
However,  we  deem  it  only  fair  and  proper  that  we  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  to  you  in  defense  of  our  position  how  selfish 
an  organization  of  employers  can  be,  for  they  reserve  the  right  to 
themselves  to  belong  to  a  protectiye  association,  while  restricting  to 
their  employees  the  right  to  belong  to  a  similar  organization  for  their 
protection. 

Much  more  could  be  stated,  but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this 
time.  We  earnestly  trust  and  entreat  your  honorable  committee  to 
give  this  matter  all  the  consideration  which  we  deem  its  importance 
deserves.  We  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  the  Uthographic  industry 
represents  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  a  life's  investment  of  labor, 
energy,  and  thought,  and  any  condition  which  would  affect  its  gen- 
eral welfare  would  bring  about  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  destitu- 
tion upon  the  many  thousands  who  are  depending  upon  our  mem- 
bership for  means  of  support.  ^ 
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We  can  safely  state  that  we  not  only  speak  for  the  organized 
workers,  but  we  speak  for  the  great  number  of  unorganized  workers, 
who  have  also  invested  their  labor.  In  the  past  few  vears  we  have 
had  a  considerable  number  of  unemployed,  a  still  further  number  of 
our  members  have  been  only  fortimate  in  securing  employment  on  part 
time,  to  all  of  which  we  attribute  entirely  to  the  present  ineflfective 
protection  of  the  existing  tariff  law.  As  an  example,  we  refer  you 
to  the  brief  filed  by  the  rost  Card  Manufacturers  and  Allied  Trades 
Association  of  the  United  States,  who  have  presented  figures  which 
are  conclusive  proof  that  at  least  6,000,000  post  cards  are  imported 
daily  into  this  port  alone.  Among  these  cards  are  colored  photo- 
graphs produced  through  lithographic  processes  of  the  Capitol  at 
Albany,  Washington,  the  White  House,  Congressional  Library,  cus- 
tom-house, and  other  productions  of  institutions  which  are  sacred 
to  us.  Does  it  not  seem  unfair  to  you  that  while  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can workmen  are  walking  the  streets  unemployed,  these  reproductions 
of  our  sacred  institutions  are  being  printed  abroad  for  importation 
into  this  coimtry.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  your  committee  to 
eradicate  this  evil  by  acouiescing  in  tne  proposed  amendments  to 
paragraphs  398  and  400,  wnich,  if  adopted,  will  afford  to  the  American 
worlanan  an  opportunity  to  meet  on  equal  grounds  his  foreign  coni- 
petitor,  the  result  of  which  equality  wiD  unquestionably  aid  the  Ameri- 
can workman  through  his  higher  degree  of  skiD  to  keep  work  of  this 
kind  in  this  coimtry.  We  stand  ready  whenever  you  desire  us,  to 
send  a  representative  or  representatives  to  Washington  to  personally 
substantiate  the  statements  made  in  this  document. 

Trusting  you  will  thoroughly  realize  that  this  is  an  earnest  plea  on 
the  part  of  American  workmen  to  safeguard  as  against  the  foreign 
workmen,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Most  respectf  uUy . 

International  Union  of  Lithographic  Workmen,  Wm. 
Miller^  National  Secretaiy-Treasurer;  Poster  Artists 
Association  of  America,  Koy  R.  Randell,  President; 
Lithographers  International  Protective  and  Bene- 
ficial Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Frank  Gehring,  President;  LithoOTaphic  Stone  and 
Plate  Preparers  Association  of  United  States  and 
Canada,  John  McGrath,  President;  Paper  Cutters 
Union  No.  119,  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  Thomas 
Fogarty,  Business*  Agent;  International  Protective 
Association  of  Lithographic  Apprentices  and  Press 
Feeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  W.  O. 
Coakley,  President. 


THE   E.  C.  EBOPP  CGMPAITY,  OF  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,   ASKS  A 
SEPABATE  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  POST  CABDS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  February  £,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  Paragraph  400  of  the  act  now  in  force  fails  to  stipu- 
late a  duty  on  post  cards;  it  merely  states  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  be  assessed  on  lithographic  prints,  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum, 
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or  other  material,  of  not  more  than  35  square  inches  dimensions  and 
of  a  thickness  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

When  this  tariff  was  passed  there  was  no  post-card  industry  in  this 
country,  but  this  business  has  since  been  developed  extensively  in 
spite  of  foreign  competition. 

The  number  of  Americans  employed  by  this  industry  were  never 
officially  coimted,  but  we  feel  safe  to  state  that  at  least  2,000  or  3,000 

Sersons  are  directly  and  indirectly  employed.  The  growth  of  this  in- 
ustry  and  the  possibiUties  of  further  future  development  amply 
justify  it  to  a  separate  classification.  We  suggest  striking  out  tnat 
part  of  paragraph  400  referring  to  post  caroS  and  amending  this 

Saragrapn  in  a  way  to  give  post  cards  a  separate  classification  and  a 
uty  as  suggested  ui  paragraph  4  of  this  bnef . 

2.  Why  vrotection  is  needed. — ^The  post-card  industry  enjoyed  a 
rapid  growtn  during  the  first  few  years  since  the  fad  was  introduced 
in  this  coimtry.  This  growth  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreigners 
then  did  not  attempt  to  compete  so  closely  and  lacked  systematic 
methods  in  selling  their  goods.  For  several  years  past  they  have 
reaUzed  the  possibiUties  of  the  American  marnet  and  their  compe- 
tition has  become  more  and  more  keen.  If  this  condition  had  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  there  would  not  be  one  important  post-card 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  to-day.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  labor,  a  very  important  item,  is  paid  only  half  iemd  in  many  cases 
one-foiu:th  as  much  abroad  as  we  pay  here.  Our  working  day  is  eight 
hours,  while  ten  or  more  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  abroad.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Japan  will  later  on  be  an  important 
competitor  in  the  American  market.  The  labor  conditions  in  Japan 
are  too  weD  known  to  be  discussed.  Help  employed  by  the  post-card 
industry  is  paid  approximately  the  same  wages  as  stated  in  the 
Uthographers'  brief,  which  describes  and  compares  domestic  and  for- 
eign conditions  very  correctly.  The  cost  of  material  is  in  the  same 
relative  proportion  as  the  labor  item. 

3.  Benefit  to  he  derived  througK  protection, — ^By  means  of  a  proper 
protective  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  can  devote  himself^  to 
manufacturing  special  and  art  cards  of  quality  equal  to  the  foreign, 
which  is  now  unpossible  because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Present  tariff  rates  hamper  our  artistic  ability.  We  can  not 
employ  the  processes  necessary  to  obtain  results  equal  to  foreign 
products  because  the  cost  of  production  abroad  is  so  low,  making  it 
impossible  to  compete  if  we  attempt  to  employ  the  same  method  of 
manufacture.  These  conditions  would  be  changed  entirely.  Fur- 
thermore, many  thousands  of  additional  artists,  engravers,  mechan- 
ics, printers,  and  pressmen  will  be  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
post  cards.  The  mcroase  in  the  sellino;  and  office  forces  of  these  manu- 
facturers is  also  by  no  means  a  small  item.  More  cardboard  will  also 
be  used,  thus  giving  employment  to  additional  help  at  paper  mills. 

We  have  enumerated  the  direct  benefits  of  sucn  a  protective  act, 
but  it  will  readUjr  be  seen  that  such  protection  must  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  community. 

4.  A  word  to  the  opposition  to  a  tariff  on  post  cards. — ^This  matter  is 
being  opposed  by  several  American  importers,  claiming  that  the 
manufacturers  strive  to  bar  foreign  goods  in  order  to  raise  prices  on 
such  goods.    This  claim  is  absurd.    American  manufacturers  will 
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always  compete  with  each  other  in  price  and  quality,  each  firm  being 
independent:  therefore,  the  prices  of  cards  will  remain  very  much  as 
they  are.  Foreign  manufacturers,  especially  the  Germans,  are  also 
strenuously  opposing  us  and  have  petitioned  the  German  Govem- 
ment  for  assistance.  However,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  post 
cards  used  in  this  country,  which  net  our  Government  a  lai^e  revenue 
in  postage  annually,  should  not  be  manufactured  by  Amencan  labor. 
American  labor  can  produce  them,  but  must  be  pven  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Give  American  labor  a  square  deaf  and  they  will  show 
results  superior  to  foreign  goods  in  due  time. 

5.  Effect  of  such  a  tariff  on  the  retail  trade. — Presuming  that  all 
foreim  post  cards  were  barred,  which,  however,  will  not  be  the  case, 
the  demand  on  domestic  manufacturers  would  naturally  increase. 
However,  if  these  manufacturers  were  to  raise  the  prices  of  post  cards, 
making  the  business  more  remunerative,  other  printers  would  imme- 
diately take  up  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  increasing  competi- 
tion, which  will  keep  the  price  down  low  enough  to  enable  retailers 
to  continue  selling  post  cards  at  two  and  three  for  5  cents.  Post 
cards  are  now  being  sold  at  this  price  in  the  majoritv  of  the  cities. 
Domestic  competition  will  alwavs  remain  at  least  fully  as  strong  as 
at  the  present  time,  which  will  fully  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
retailer  and  also  of  the  public. 

6.  Schedule  of  duty  suggested. — ^Under  paraCTaph  No.  400  of  the 
present  tariff  act,  post  cards  are  dutiable  at  tne  rate  of  5  cents  per 
pound.  This  duty  is  wholly  inadequate,  as  it  affords  no  protection 
whatever,  as  before  stated.  In  consideration  of  the  vast  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  which  difference  is  at  least 
300  per  cent,  a  specific  import  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  should  be 
assessed  on  all  classes  of  post  cards  except  on  embossed,  air-brushed, 
and  other  fancy  cards.  Such  cards  should  have  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  to  50  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  pound  rate,  as  suggest-ed  by 
manufacturers  of  such  fancy  cards.  This  schedule  should  apply 
regardless  of  the  thickuess  of  card  stock  used.  The  average  weight  of 
1,000  cards  is  8^  pounds,  thus  making  the  specific  duty  S2.97  per 
thousand.  This  rate  of  duty  would  enable  domestic  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  factories,  and  at  the  same  time  they  could 
improve  the  quality  of  their  goods  in  a  way  to  equal  the  foreign 
product. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  now  the  majority  of  domestic  cards  are 
inferior  to  the  foreign,  but  this  is  because  Ainerican  manufacturers 
can  not  begin  to  'maKe  the  same  class  of  goods  at  the  price  at  which 
foreigners  produce  same.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  necessary  to  properlv 
protect  manufacturers  of  higher  grade  cards,  for  these  cards  weigL 
only  about  the  same  as  the  regular  post  cards  and  a  duty  of  $2.97 
per  thousand  would  really  afford  these  manufacturers  no  protection 
whatever.  We  believe  that  the  above-mentioned  plan  would  work 
out  most  satisfactorily.  The  rates  mentioned  should  apply  to  post 
cards  whether  cut  to  card  size  or  whether  imported  on  sheets  contain- 
ing a  number  of  cards. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  have  your  most  careful 
consideration,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  along 
these  lines  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  imder  present  conditions 
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and  unless  a  favorable  tariff  is  established  it  will  mean  a  steady 
decline  of  the  post-card  industry  and  ultimately  its  ruin. 

The  result  of  protection,  as  suggested,  however,  would  most 
certainly  prove  very  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  this  would  greatly 
increase  general  prosperity  at  home.  To  attain  this  should  be  the 
earnest  o^ire  of  every  American  ledslator  and  citizen,  for  it  is 
plainly  a  move  which  will  mean  uplilbment  for  the  entire  printing 
and  lithographing  industry,  which  will  certainly  redound  to  the  generd 
welfare  oi  the  entire  American  public. 

E.  C.  Kropp  Company. 


THE  AIBEBTTPE   COMPAITY,  BBOOKLTV,  N.  T.,  Fn.ES  8TJPPLE- 
MEVTAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  UTHOOBAPHIC  PBIHTS. 

Brooklyn,  N   Y.,  February  10, 1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

WashiifigUm,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  In  pursuance  of  our  letter  to  you  of  November  17. 
1908,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recapitulating  the  main  points,  also  or 
correcting  or  refuting  some  of  the  statements  printed  m  Tarm  Hear- 
ings as  related  to  this  subject. 

On  November  21,  1908,  Arthur  F.  Rice  appeared  before  your 
honorable  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Campbell  Art  Company,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  other  concerns  engaged  in  the  United  States  in 
photogelatin  printing. 

He  correctly  stated  that  the  photogelatin  prints,  including  the  post 
cards  made  by  this  process,  pay  a  duty  of  26  per  cent. 

The  Meriden  Gravure  Company,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  makes  the  mis- 
leading statement:  '^And  then  protect  us  on  the  product  of  the 
machinery  by  only  35  per  cent  or  less."  The  duty  on  photogelatin 
prints  and  post  cards  is  25  per  cent,  while  the  cardboard  used  for  these 
post  cards  is  assessed  35  per  cent  as  **  manufactures  of  paper." 

The  Albertype  Company,  November  17,  1908,  is  represented  as 
saying  that  '*75  cents  as  the  amount  of  duty  on  1,000  lithographic 
or  chromo  post  cards.  This  is  an  error,  the  Albertype  Company,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  having  written  "45  cents."  The  post  cards  of  this 
class  average  9  pounds  per  1,000,  and  the  duty  at  5  cents  per  pound 
.amoimts  to  45  cents  per  1,000  cards. 

Averaging  the  present  foreign  prices  for  first  and  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  these  chromo  post  cards  at  12  marks,  or  S2.88  per  1,000,  and 
adding  theduty^  45  centS;  freight  and  expenses,  12  cents,  we  have  a 
price  laid  down  m  New  York  of  $3.45  per  1,000;  or  the  same  may  be 
mailed  from  Germany  to  an^  place  in  the  United  States  at  a  surplus 
over  freight  of  60  cents,  making  the  total  $4.05  per  1,000. 

If  one-quarter  of  a  cent  duty  per'card  were  imposed,  or  $2.50  per 
1,000,  the  aforesaid  cost  of  $3.45  would  be  raised  to  $5.50  per  1,000. 

While  the  larger  orders  for  several  thousand  cards  of  a  subject  in- 
variably go  abroad,  we  receive  but  few  orders  over  1,000  of  a  subject 
and  cannot  produce  aview  postcard  in  colors  under  $9  to$10  per  1,000. 
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This  is  a  hand-colored  (or  air-brush  colored)  photogeiatin  printed  post 
card,  which  we  are  able  to  produce  from  1,000  of  a  subject  upward, 
where  quick  delivery  or  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  dealer  give  us  the 
preference. 

Of  the  price  of  ''plain  photogeiatin  postcards"  (uncolored)  we  have 
spoken  in  our  letter  to  you  of  November  17,  1908.  The  prices  of 
tnese  cards  are  lower  than  the  figures  stated  at  the  head  of  this  page 
for  chromo  cards. 

The  Rose  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  states  the  correct  amount  of 
the  post  cards  exported  from  Grermany  to  the  United  States  during 
1907  at  $3,139,220,  which  amount  does  not  include  those  received 
from  other  countries.     If  the  higher  duty  of  $2.50  per  1,000,  pro-  , 

Sosed^  by  the  San  Francisco  makers  and  the  Rose  Company,  of  Phila- 
elphia,  reduced  the  importations  from  Emrope  to  about  half,  or 
$2,000,000  in  value,  of  500,000,000  postcards,  a  duty  of  one  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  card  would  still  bring  a  revenue  of  $1,250,000. 

The  other  half,  which  could  then  be  manufactured  here,  some  five 
hundred  million  post  cards,  would  bring  the  home  manufacturer  an 
average  of  $7  per  1,*000,  total  $3,500,000,  and  would  benefit  Ameri- 
can l^or  by  80  per  cent,  or  $2,800,000  on  the  item  of  post  cards 
alone. 

The  imported  post  cards  are  now  about  evenly  divided  between 
those  of  lithographic  make  (entering  under  tariff  article  400)  and 
those  of  photogeiatin  make  (tariff  403).  Because  post  cards  are  not 
mentioned  as  such  in  the  tariff  of  1897,  we  must  base  our  estimate  of 
the  total  imports  of  post  cards  mainly  upon  the  German  statistics, 
respectively,  the  figures  for  1907  as  statea  heretofore. 

Therein  are  not  mcluded  all  prints,  articles,  and  publications  other 
than  post  cards,  nor  those  entered  free  as  "in  a  foreign  language" — 
letter  of  W.  C.  Ramsey  in  Boston,  and  "  Free  importations  of  pro- 
fessional books  and  those  in  foreign  languages." 

We  take  exception  to  some  of  the  statements  of  our  colleagues  in 
trade: 

One  trouble  is  that  our  fine  work  has  to  be  printed  on  imported  paper.  (Photo- 
gravure and  Color  Company,  New  York.) 

CouHidering  the  impossibility  of  American  photogeiatin  firms  of  competing  with 
European  firms  under  the  present  tariff,  we  Bhould  suggest  that  the  presses  come  in 
free.    (Western  Photogravure  Company,  Chicago.) 

Let  us  have  no  free  paper  and  no  free  presses,  and  no  lithographs, 
photogeiatin  prints  or  post  cards  that  enter  almost  free. 
The  Western  Photogravure  Company  more  properly  write: 

A  duty  of  100  per  cent  or  more  on  the  finished  product  would  be  putting  ub  on  a 
more  equitable  plane  of  competition. 

From  the  letters  of  those  opposing  an  increase  of  duty  on  our 
goods,  we  select  as  foremost  m  misstatemefiits  and  perversion  of 
Facts  that  of  V.  C.  Ward,  importer,  New  York: 

and  the  demand  for  them  built  up  entirely  by  the  importers  of  German  lithographic 
goods,  whose  former  business  had  been  ruined  by  the  excessive  duties  callecT  for  by 
both  the  tariff  laws  of  1894  and  1897;  their  former  business  having  been  the  importing 
of  souvenir  booklets,  souvenir  albums,  and  calendar  views  of  scenic  and  resort  local- 
ities. It  having  become  impossible  to  import  the  old  styles  of  souvenir  goods,  they 
invented  the  post-card  idea  and  exploited  them  in  every  section  of  America  where 
their  souvenir  books  and  calendars  had  formerly  been  sold 
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The  * 'exploitation  in  every  section  of  America"  is  the  one  true 
section  of  this  appeal  to  the  unwary.  Other  ''old  styles''  have 
become  impossible  when  new  styles  and  new  processes  nave  taken 
root — ^in  this  case  the  half-tone  printing  and  in  a  small  measure  the 
photogelatin  process  applied  by  the  writer  since  1887  to  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  those  goods.  Mr.  Ward's  "post-card  idea"  was 
anticipated  in  Belgium  and  later  in  Germany  two  decades  before 
1894.  Colored  or  chromo  post  cards,  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  had  a  concession  and  large  sale  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1893. 

Mr.  Ward  further  speaks  of  "the  present  prohibitive  tariff  on* 
lithographic  eoods."     It  is  like  temperance,  lying  on  every  wayside; 
for  vmere  is  the  American  town  or  hamlet  to-day  without  post  cards 
bearing  the  legend  "Made  in  Germany?" 

Leaving  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Ward's  fabrication  for  scraps,  we 
turn  to  the  more  refreshing  statement  of  I.  Wolf,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia: 

We  are  one  of  the  lai^gest  producers,  I  believe,  of  American  lithographic  gooda  in  this 
country  and  at  the  same  time  the  lai^est  importers  of  foreign  g^s.  *  *  *  The 
large  increase  in  the  lithographic  buRiness  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  a  question 
of  postal  otrds,  and  we  are  importing  them  in  very  large  quantities,  but  we  nnd  that 
now  within  the  last  year  the  product  in  America  is  becoming  very  large,  and  we  can 
not  with  the  foreign  goods  compete    *    *    «. 

Has  Mr.  Wolf  not  been  able  to  monopolize  the  postal  cards  by  his 
large  importations,  or  has  he  worked  both  ends  so  successfully  that 
some  poor  domestic  lithographers  or  printers  were  driven  to  offer 
him  at  SI. 65  what,  of  German  makes,  costs  8  marks,  or  $1.92  per 
thousand  '*in  lots?"  What  lots,  bv  which  process,  and  of  which 
quality,  respectively?  One  hundrecl  thousand  of  a  subject  of  post 
cards  may  cost  to  manufacture  SI. 65,  more  or  less,  per  thousand, 
when  a  single  thousand  made  by  the  same  or  another  process  would 
cost  from  S15  to  S50,  all  counted.  It  is  the  higher  grade  of  illustrated 
post  cards  that  are  mainly  imported,  the  labor  constituting  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  their  value,  and  not  the  lower  grades. 

Let  also  the  dealers  in  post  cards  speak: 

Virgil  Lamont  Johnson,  Germantown,  Pa.: 

I  am  a  large  purchaser  of  postal  cardfc,  but  owing  to  the  inferior  guality  in  this 
'        '        '  '   rail  m 


country  I  am  forced  to  order  all  my  cards  from  Germany.  If  you  can  find  any  of  the 
publisners  who  can  furnish  as  good  a  product  as  the  foreigners  you  will  do  me  amvor  by 
placing  him  in  communication  with  me. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  had  added,  *'and  hearing  what  the  German  prices 
are,"  his  letter  would  sound  truer. 

The  letters  we  receive  from  our  correspondents  and  customers  more 
often  praise  the  quality  of  our  make,  but  refer  to  the  disparity 
between  the  German  and  our  prices,  or  make  it  a  condition  that  we 
meet  these  foreign  prices,  whicn,  of  course,  we  are  unable  to  do.  We 
append  a  few  of  these  letters  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness; also  copy  of  an  article  in  the  Denver  Republican  of  November 
25,  1908. 

In  relation  to  the  duty  proposed  on  post  cards  of  all  makes,  we  now 
join  in  the  recommendations  of  the  San  Francisco  makers  and  the 
Ilose  Company,  of  Philadelpliia,  viz,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  card, 
or  $2.50  per  1,000,  as  the  most  equitable  rate,  by  no  means  prohibitive 
on  the  higher  grades  of  post  cards  constituting  the  bulk  of  those 
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imported.    The  Detroit  Publishing  Company's  suggestion  of  an  addi- 
tional 20  per  cent  ad  valorem  woiud  give  us  only  scant  protection  on 
the  more  expensive  and  art  publications. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Albebttpe  Co. 
Per  AnoLFH  WrrrEBiANN. 
We  thoroughly  indorse  the  above. 

Campbell  Abt  Company, 

Elizaheih,  N.  J. 
Per  A.  F.  Rieb,  Vice^PresidenL 


Exhibit  A. 

Gunnison,  Colo.,  January  tS^  1909. 
Tbs  Albsbtt?b  Gompant, 

Brooklyn,  N,  T, 
Gbntlsmbn:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  book  of  samplee  for  this  year,  and  wish  to  aay 
that  we  have  never  looked  at  anything  in  this  line  that  can  approach  your  samples. 

We  contemplate  issuing  a  new  set  of  local  views,  about  twenty,  but  our  town  being 
small  and  the  demand  therefore  limited  we  are  unable  to  order  in  lots  of  more  than  a 
half  thousand  of  a  view.  Will  you  make  us  the  same  price  per  thousand  in  theee 
quantities  as  in  thousand  lots  of  styles  5  and  67  In  other  words,  will  you  make  us 
10,000  cards  of  20  views  for  $90? 
An  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours,  truly, 

P.  G.  BOTLBS. 

P.  8.— These  cards  for  May  1  delivery. 


EzHiBrr  B. 

Sidney,  N.  Y.,  January  g€,  1909. 
Thb  Albbbttpb  Gompant^ 

Brooklyn,  N,  T, 
Gbntlembn:  We  thank  you  for  prompt  reply  to  our  favor  25th  instant. 
You  did  not  send  any  samples  of  your  work. 

We  have  quotations  on  platino  (import),  at  $3.50.    No  doubt  you  can  do  better  than 
$5.40  on  this  work  for  casn,  as  you  have  already  the  plateq.    lundly  submit  samples 
of  work  and  state  time  required,  for  we  are  in  hurry. 
Thanking  you,  etc.,  we  remain. 

Very  truly,  Nat.  Pboto  Gabd  Go. 

State  what  subjects  vou  have  of  Sidney. 
Annotation  of  the  Albertjrpe  Company: 

The  $3.50  per  1,000  cards  is  far  from  the  lowest  German  wholesale  quotations,  wiiich 
range  down  to  $2.25  delivered  here. 

Exhibit  G. 

521  Broadway,  Grbenvillb,  Omo, 

January  28, 1909. 
Thb  Albbbttpb  Gompant, 

Brooklyn,  N.  T, 
Gbntlbmen:  We  received  your  calendar  and  samplee  for  which  we  thank  3rou, 
and  will  aay  that  we  like  your  work  but  not  the  prices.  We  have  been  making  up 
hand-colored  German  work,  and  by  samples  we  inclose  you  will  see  that  it  is  all  nght, 
and  we  give  the  same  prices  you  quote  in  like  amounts.  We  imported  60,000  last 
month  and  have  a  good  many  prospects  in  our  territory  for  the  near  future.  We 
would  rather  give  oiur  work  to  an  American  factory  if  we  could  get  a  price  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  lair  profit,  so  if  you  extend  any  better  prices  to  jobbers  we  should  be 
glad  to  receive  your  quotationa. 

Youn,  truly,  Gdbom  dk  Wbmqbs. 
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Exhibit  D. 

Looms,  Wash.,  January  t9, 1909. 
Thb  Albbbttpe  Comfant, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gkntlbhbn:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  calendar  and  Bamplee  of  post  cards,  and  con- 
gpratulate  you  on  the  superior  work.  I  eet  samples  from  nearly  every  important  post- 
card dealer  in  the  United  States  from  half  tones  to  the  various  fine  color-processes,  but 
none.approach  yours  in  artistic  effect.  Your  double-tone  sepias  seemingly  could  not 
be  improved,  and  the  tinted  work,  such  as  the  "English  Bay,''  is  as  true  to  nature  as 
the  human  hand  could  produce.  Please  tell  me,  dfo  you  get  these  fine  effects  from 
prints,  or  are  you  able  to  do  better  work  from  the  manipulation  of  the  negative?  I 
mclose  two  samples  of  cards  that  have  been  done  by  you  at  various  times.  They  are 
as  unlike  the  originals  as  could  possibly  be.  The  Similkameen  Valley  is  a  negative 
as  full  of  fine  detail  in  the  distance  as  one  would  wish,  and  as  a  record  of  &ct  can  not 
be  surpassed .  The  Spectacle  Lake  is  hardly  su^estive  of  its  name,  and  yet  the  original 
of  Uiis  scene  is  good .  I  am  not  finding  fault,  mmd  you,  but  the  vast  difference  prompts 
this  inquiry.    Thanking  for  the  calendar,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  Hbrbbbt  R.  Grboo. 

Exhibit  E. 

Watnb,  Pa.,  February  5, 1909, 
Thb  Albbbttpe  Compant. 

Gentlembn:  Send  as  soon  as  possible  1,000  Walnut  avenue,  1,000  St.  Luke's 
School,  500  Georee  W.  Childs  Library. 

Yours,  truly,  0.  W.  Bbnsinobr. 

P.  S.— Your  prices  are  still  too  high  compared  to  the  foreign  cards.    Would  have 
given  you  a  lot  of  new  work  had  you  been  more  reasonable. 


Exhibit  F. 

Watnb,  Pa.,  August  10, 1908. 
Turn  Albbbttpb  Cohpant. 

Gentlemen:  I  send  you  by  mail  to-day  two  pictures,  from  which  I  want  local 
post  cards  made.  *'The  Garden,"  etc.,  I  would  hke  to  have  all  on  one  card,  just  as 
on  picture. 

The  house  is  called  "  Woodcrest, "  Radnor,  Pa.  That  is  all  I  want  on  card.  Think 
these  ought  to  make  beautiful  cards.    Want  each  in  outline;  1,000  of  each  subject. 

Can't  you  furnish  them  at  $4.50,  same  as  prices  on  the  other  side?  Let  me  loiow 
whether  everything  is  0.  £. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  W.  Bbnsinobb. 


ExHiBir  G. 

17  Spruce  Strebt,  Asheviixb,  N.  G., 

Fehnuary  8, 1909, 
Thb  Albbbttpe  Compant, 

Brooklyn,  N,  T. 

Gbntlbmbn:  I  am  doing  a  great  deal  of  photograph-view  work  in  the  mountains 
and  towns  of  the  South,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  sporting  work  on  the  atnletic  fields 
and  at  the  horse  shows.  Many  of  these  pictures  have  been  reproduced  on  post  cards 
to  sell  to  the  trade. 

I  have  an  agencv  for  one  of  the  German  firms,  but  it  requires  so  many  weeks  to 
deliver  the  gooids  that  1  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  an  American  house,  if  I  can 
secure  good  work  at  such  figures  that  wiU  enable  me  to  sell  to  the  trade  at  a  profit. 

In  other  words,  I  am  developing  into  a  post-card  wholesaler  for  this  section  of 
the  South,  and  want  your  lowest  prices,  consistent  with  the  best  class  of  work,  on 
your  black  and  white  and  colored  poet  cards  in  lots  of  1,000.  5,000,  10^000,  25,000, 
and  50,000.  Kindly  send  samples  and  quote  lowest  wholesale  cash  prices  on  each 
•tyle.  ^  , 
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If  we  can  azrange  proper  temu,  I  am  confident  I  can  fumioh  you  with  a  good  vol- 
ume of  po6t-cvd  business. 
Awaiting  your  early  reply,  I  am« 

Very  truly  yours,  Hbbbbrt  W.  Pelton. 

Annotation  of  The  Albertype  Company:  It  is  in  these  larger  editions  particularly 
that  we  are  shut  off  from  competing  with  German  prices  or  even  approaching  them. 


ExHinrr  H. 

[From  the  Denver  RepabUoin,  Sow.  26, 1008.] 

▲YALA.NGH1  OV  POSTAL  OABDS  FOR  COLORADO — TWBNTT-FIYB  MUXIONB  OF  TBBM  TO 

ADVBBTI8B  THB  STATE. 

Colorado  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  circulation  of  25,000,000  new  postal  cards  to 
be  printed  in  colors  and  distributed  over  the  world  by  a  German  lithograph  house. 
There  will  be  50  different  scenes  taken  alone  the  line  of  the  Colorado  Midlana  Railway 
and  600.000  of  each  set  of  cards  will  be  distributed.  The  European  scenic  places 
having  been  worn  threadbare  in  the  postal  card  business,  this  German  Uthographer 
sent  an  agent  to  Colorado  to  father  new  picture  subjects,  and  he  did  not  have  to  hunt 
loDg.  The  Coloiudo  Midlana  began  a  campaign  of  picture  literature  two  years  ago  and 
it  is  now  to  have  one  of  the  best  collections  extant.  Most  of  the  views  were  taken  by 
L.  C.  McClure,  photo  scenic  artist  of  the  Midland .  The  German  agent  was  jparticularly 
delighted  to  get  the  pictiu^  of  the  cattle  roundup  recently  taken  near  Rune.  A  local 
firm  is  also  putting  out  an  aggregate  of  500,000  cards  from  15  subjects  taken  along  Ihe 
Midland.  This  road  is  beginning  its  campai^  for  1909  to  advertise  the  beauties  and 
scenic  grandeur  and  expects  to  plant  many  illustrated  articles  in  eastern  papers  this 
winter  which  will  add  thousands  to  Colorado  tourist  travel  next  summer. 


HEW  TOBK  IMPORTERS  FILE  BRIEF  IS  OPPOSITION  TO  A9T 
DTCREASE  DT  DUTIES  ON  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRDfTS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  12^  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z>.  C 

Gentlemen:  There  is  in  Germany  a  class  of  artist-artisans  who 
both  originate  and  draw  on  the  Uthographic  stones  for  reproduction 
the  cupids,  ribbons,  holly,  and  fairy  princesses  of  the  toy  oooks  and 
Christmas  cards.  These  men,  though  they  receive  only  the  wages  of 
skilled  mechanics,  are  counted  in  their  own  country  as  artists.  Their 
lives  and  the  little  society  in  which  they  move  draw  much  of  their 
color  and  value  from  this  fact.  No  increase  in  wages  within  the 
limit  of  those  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  this  country  comd  compensate 
them  for  leavmg  their  homes  and  migrating  to  a  place  where  they 
would  be  ranked  and  live  merely  as  artisans.  As  a  miatter  of  ex- 
perience, it  has  been  found  impossible  to  induce  them  to  come  to  this 
coimtry.  Their  presence  in  Grermany  makes  it  possible  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  produce  the  original  lithographic  stones  for  work  involving 
artistic  originality  at  considerably  smaller  expense  than  would  be 
required  in  the  United  States,  \^hcre  an  artist  at  artists'  wages  and  an 
artisan  working  together  are  required  to  produce  the  result. 

In  the  reproduction  of  lithographs,  however,  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  a  great  advantage.  In  the  first  place  the  American 
presses  are  superior  to  anything  produced  in  Germany,  so  much  so 
that  many  f  j,ctories  in  Germany  (for  example,  that  ol^E.  Nister  in 
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Nurembur^)  have  already  been  equipped  with  American  machines. 
The  Amencan  workman,  also,  is  far  jgnore  productive  than  his  Ger- 
man brother.  Even  on  the  American  machmes  installed  in  Germany 
the  German  workmen  are  incapable  of  producing  nearly  the  output 
which  is  attained  by  the  Amencans,  while  the  American  lithographic 
steam  presses  operated  by  American  workmen  produce  from  5,000  to 
7,000  sheets  a  day  as  against  2,500  to  4,000  of  the  German  htho- 
graphic  steam  presses  witn  German  labor.  At  the  present  time  when 
a  smgle  good  workman  is  able  to  manage  eight  or  ten  great  steam 
presses  producing  each  its  thousands  of  copies  dail^,  it  is  evident  that 
a  difference  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  in  the  wages  of  the 
man  running  the  presses  but  slightlv  affects  the  actual  cost  of  repro- 
duction, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  American  manufacturers  can 
reproduce  any  hthograph,  after  the  original  making  of  the  stones,  at 
a  cost  substantiallv  less  than  the  cost  of  reproduction  in  Germany. 

The  cost  of  making  the  original  stones  is  usually  so  small  an  ele- 
ment in  the  final  cost,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  reproduction, 
that  the  American  manufacturers  can  produce  and  market  more 
cheaply  than  the  German  manufacturers  any  series  of  lithographs, 
exclusive  of  the  tariff,  excepting  those  of  high-grade  artistic  inven- 
tion, where  the-eriginal  cost  of  production  of  the  stones  is  great  and 
where  the  number  of  copies  to  ]>e  produced  is  small.  The  result  of 
these  facts  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  present  duties  on  hthographs 
has  been  to  absolutely  prevent  the  importation  of  any  of  the  less  expen- 
sive classes  of^hthographs,  and  give  to  the  American  lithographers  a 
monopoly  covering  over  five-sixths  ad  valorem  of  the  hthographs 
consumed  in  this  country. 

Onlv  high-class  work  mvolving  considerable  artistic  originaUty  of 
a  fcmd  not  freely  produced  in  this  country  is  imported  at  all.  When 
this  higher  class  work  proves  successful  on  the  American  market  and 
promises  a  long  run,  it  is  in  almost  every  instance  pirated  by  the 
American  producers,  sometimes  by  several  of  them  at  once,  and  sold 
at  a  price  less  than  the  importers  can  possibly  market  it  for,  and  often 
considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  its  actual  production  in  Grermany. 
This  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
when  the  element  of  artistic  invention  is  eliminated,  tne  technical 
work  of  producing  stones  and  striking  prints  can  be  carried  on  more 
cheaply  m  this  country  than  in  Germany,  irrespective  of  the  tariff 
schedmei. 

A  number  of  exhibits  have  already  been  submitted  to  this  honor- 
able committee  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  facts.  Of  these 
the  postal  card  marked  "A"  was  made  for  Dutton  &  Co.  in  Germany. 
Its  cost  at  the  factory  in  Germany  was  $5  per  thousand.  The  cost 
landed  in  the*  United  States  was  $5.74  per  thousand.  The  lowest 
wholesale  price  at  which  the  cards  could  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
with  a  reasonable  proilt  was  $8  per  thousand. 

Postal  card  "B,"  an  exact  copy  of  card  ''A,"  was  pirated  by  the 
American  manufacturers  from  card  ^'A"  and  sold  in  the  United  States 
freely  at  the  wholesale  price  of  $3.50  per  thousand. 

Card  "C"  was  made  for  Dutton  &  Co.  in  Germany,  and  cost  at  the 
factory  $5  per  thousand.  Landed  in  the  United  States  it  cost  $5.74 
per  thousand.  The  lowest  wholesale  price  at  which  the  card  could 
be  sold  in  the  United  States  was  $8  per  thousand. 
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Card  "  D, "  an  exact  copy  of  card  "  C, "  was  pirated  by  the  American 
manufacturers  and  sold  ireely.  on  the  wholesale  market  at  $3.80  per 
thousand. 

Card  ''  E"  was  made  for  Dutton  &  Co.  in  Germany.  Its  cost  at  the 
factory,  the  duty  and  the  lowest  wholesale  price  in  the  United  States 
were  the  same  as  with  the  preceding  German  cards.  Card  ''F"  was 
copied  exactly  from  card  "E''  by  tne  American  manufacturers  and 
sold  at  wholesale  in  the  United  States  for  $3.50  per  thousand. 

These  instances  are  not  exceptional,  but  are  typical  of  the  normal 
course  of  events.  We  hold  in  our  possession  scores  of  pirated  cards 
bearing  various  types  of  lithography,  but  feel  it  unnecessary  to 
duplicate  the  evidence  before  the  committee.  Affidavits  of  costs 
and  selling  prices  of  these  cards,  as  well  as  the  other  facts  stated 
in  this  brief,  are  appended  for  the  committee's  convenience. 

Book''  A"  of  the  exhibits  was  a  German  lithograpliic  book  made  for 
Dutton  &  Co.  As  it  ]eft  the  factory  in  Germany  it  cost  10}  c^ats.  A 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  amounting  to  2f  cents,  and  transportation  charges, 
amounting  to  seven-eighths  cent,  made  the  total  cost  of  placing  the 
book  on  the  American  market  14  cents.  The  lowest  wholesale  price 
at  which  it  could  be  sold  with  a  reasonable  profit  was  22}  cents. 
This  book  was  one  of  a  series  manufactured  in  Germany  for  Dutton  & 
Co.  Eighteen  books  of  this  series  were  pirated  by  the  American 
manufacturers  and  exactly  reproduced  by  the  three-color  printing 
process,  millions  of  copies  being  sold  on  the  American  market  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  6  cents  apiece. 

Book  ''6"  is  a  sample  of  these  imitations.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of 
^Book  "A."  It  was  made  in  America  and  sold  freely  at  the  wholesale 
price  of  6  cents. 

This  example  of  imitation  in  three-color  printing  is  introduced  to 
show  the  real  enemy  of  American  Uthography.  The  fact  that  the 
total  product  of  the  American  lithographers  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  of  late  as  in  former  years  is  due  to  the  enormous  inroads  of 
three  and  four  color  printing,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has 
actually  cut  down  the  total  lithographic  product. 

Book  "C"  is  an  American  hthographic  book  composed  of  various 
pages  copied  exactly,  a  page  apiece,  from  the  various  books  in  the 
above-mentioned  series  of  German  books.  It  was  sold  on  the 
American  market  wholesale  for  6  cents  a  copy. 

Book  **D"  is  a  toy  book  made  in  Germany  for  Raphael  Tuck  & 
Sons.  The  cost  at  the  factory  in  Germany  per  thousand  was  $37.20. 
The  duty  amounted  per  thousand  to  $16.80,  making  the  total  cost 
landed  in  America,  without  considering  transportation  chaises,  of 
$54.  There  is  annexed  to  this  brief  an  affidavit  by  Charles  Kauf- 
mann  to  the  effect  that  Tuck  &  Sons  hold  an  estimate  by  the  J.  Ott- 
man  Lithograph  Company  for  the  reproduction  of  this  same  book  in 
America  for  $37.22  per  thousand,  deUvered  at  Tuck  &  Sons'  warehouse. 

We  are  further  transmitting  to  the  committee  with  this  brief  a 
lithographic  book  marked  '*E,"  entitled  Robinson  Crusoe,  manu- 
facturea  in  Germany  for  Dutton  &  Co.  and  costing  at  the  factory  62 
cents.  The  duty  was  15i  cents,  the  transportation  charges,  et<5., 
6  cents,  and  the  cost  landed  in  the  United  States  82J  cents.  Tte 
lowest  wholesale  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  on  the  American 
market  is  $1.25. 
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We  also  submit  to  the  committee  a  lithographic  book  marked 
"F,"  sold  by  De  Wolfe,  Fisk  &  O).,  manufactured  in  America  by 
The  Niagara  Lithograph  C!o.,  beinff  an  exact  copy  pirated  from  book 
<<E."  Inis  book  sola  freely  on  the  American  wholesale  market  at 
50  cents. 

Book  "G"  is  a  lithographic  toy  book  made  for  Dutton  &  Co.  in 
Germany,  costing  at  the  factory  in  Germany  Q^'iAr  cents.  The  duty 
amounted  to  4^®^  cents,  transportation  and  other  expenses  amounted 
to  rf^  cents,  making  tne  total  cost  landed  in  the  United  States  of 
l^^ViF  cents.  The'  lowest  wholesale  price  in  the  United  States  at 
which  the  book  can  be  sold  with  a  reasonable  profit  is  18  cents. 

Book  ''H"  is  a  lithographic  toy  book  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  by  McLaughlin  Brothers.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of  Book  "G,'^ 
except  for  the  cover,  which  is  the  same,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions. Book  "H"  can  be  freely  bought  for  12J  cents  on  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Book  "I"  is  a  lithographic  toy  book  manufactured  in  Germany 
for  Dutton  &  Co.,  costmg  at  the  factory  in  Germany  9^^  cents  a 
book.  The  duty  amounted  to  2A*^  cents,  transportation  and  other 
expenses  to  -fjf^  cents,  making  tne  total  cost  landed  in  the  United 
States  of  12^V  cents  apiece.  The  lowest  wholesale  price  at  which 
the  book  can  be  sold  with  a  reasonable  profit  is  18  cents. 

Book  "J"  is  a. lithographic  toy  book  manufactured  in  America  by 
McLaughlin  Brothers.  On  careful  examination  it  will  be  seen  thai 
Book  "J''  is  a  substantial  imitation  of  Book  "I"  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  plates  and  the  addition  of  two  colored  pages.  This  book 
can  be  purcnased  freely  on  the  wholesale  market  in  America  for  12} 
cents  a  Dook. 

We  also  submit  to  the  committee  a  schedule  showing  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents  of  the  present  duties  on  lithographic  products; 
an  affidavit  by  E.  Nister,  who  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  lithographs 
of  Nuremburg,  Germany,  showing  the  wajQ:es  paid  to  the  workers  in 
his  factory,  and  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Nister,  containing  a  learned 
discussion  of  the  present  tariflF  on  lithographs. 

As  in  the  case  of  the.  postal  cards,  so  in  the  case  of  books,  ceramia 
decalcomanias,  and  larger  lithographs,  the  instances  of  copying  are* 
not  peculiar  but  are  typical  of  the  normal  course  of  business. 
•  Germany  itself,  the  home  of  European  lithography,  is  pasted 
broadcast  with  American  advertising  lithographs.   The  German  prod-^ 
uct  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  this  country  and  gives  promise- 
of  success  is  imitated  by  tne  native  producers  and  marketed  at  a  price- 
often  less  than  the  cost   of  proauction  in  Germany.     It  can  not 
be  that  under  these  conditions  a  productive  tariff  is  longer  needed 
by  the  American  producers.     If  tnere  were  no  question  of  revenue- 
to  be  considered,  the  importers  would  feel  themselves  justified  in^ 
asking  the  committee  for  a  total  abolition  of  the  schedules  on  litho- 
grapl^.     If  the  conmaittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  revenue  from  this  - 
source  can  properly  be  dispensed  with,  the  importers  hereby  make 
such  a  request.     If  the  committee  believes  that  lithographic  impor- 
tations can  not  be  omitted  as  a  source  of  revenue,  then  the  importers 
beg  that  the  duties  be  lowered  to  a  point  where  they  will  cease  to  be- 
prohibitive,  where  they  will  yield  a  maximum  revenue  to  the  nation,, 
and  where  they  will  more  nearly  approximate  justice  under  the  true 
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May  section  400  of  the  tariff  of  July  24, 1897|  be  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

400.  Lithographic  prints  from  eCon«,  dac,  ahumniun,  or  other  material,  bound  or 
unbound  (except  cigar  labeb,  flapa,  and  bands,  lettered,  or  otherwise,  mudc  and 
iUustrationB  when  forming  a  part  ot  a  periodical  or  newspaper  and  accompanving 
the  same,  or  if  bound  in  or  forming  a  part  jof  printed  books,  not  specially  providea  for 
in  this  act),  on  paper  or  other  matenal  not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  one 
inch  in  thickness,  eight  cents  per  pound;  on  paper  or  other  material  exceeding  eight 
one-thousandths  of  one  inch  and  not  exceeding  twisnty  one-thousandths  of  one  in<^ 
in  thickness,  and  exceeding  thirty-five  sauare  inches,  but  not  exceeding  four  hundred 
square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  four  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  four  hundred 
square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  prints  exceed- 
ing eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  and  not  exceeding  twentv  one-thousandtha 
of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size  in 
dimensions,  three  cents  per  pound;  lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum^ 
or  other  material,  on  caraboaid  or  other  material,  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths, 
of  one  inch  in  thickness,  three  cents  per  pound;  lithogra[)hic  cigar  labels,  flaps,  ana 
bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum  or  other  material,  if 
printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not 
including  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  ten  cents 
per  pound.  Labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  if  printed  entirew  in  bronze  printing,  nine 
cents  per  pound;  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors,  but  not 
includmg  labeb.  flaps,  and  nands  printed  m  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  fifteen 
cents  per  poima;  labels,  flaps,  ana  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 
thirty  cents  per  pound.  Books  of  paper  or  other  mat-erial  for  children's  use,  con- 
taining iUimunated  lithographic  prints,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty-four  ounces 
each,  and  all  booklets  and  fashion  magazines  or  penodicals  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  lithographic  process  or  decorated  by  hand,  three  cents  per  pound;  decalco- 
manias  of  all  kinds  (none  of  which  shall  be  construed  to  faM  under  any  preceding 
schedule  in  this  paragraph)  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of — 

E.   P.  DUTTON  &  Co. 

Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Co. 
International  Art  CJo. 
W.  Haoelbebo  &  Co. 
Abt  Lithooraph  Publishing  Co. 
Kaufmann  &  Strauss  Co. 
Wolf  .&  Co. 
By  Root,  C^labk  &  Bird. 
Elihu  Root,  Jr., 

of  CounseL 

Exhibit  A. 

Statb  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York^  ss: 
John  Macrae,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 
I  am  the  vice-president  of  E.  P.  Dutton  <&  Co.,  publishen  and  importen  d  litlio- 

Sstphs.  I  have  been  connected  with  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  and  have  been  familiar  with 
e  business  of  importing  and  manufacturin;^  lithographs,  both  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States,  for  tweutv-three  years.  1  have  read  the  annexed  brief.  The  state- 
ments contained  in  that  brief  I  know  to  be  true  of  mv  own  knowledge,  except  thoee 
concerning  the  number  of  sheets  per  day  struck  on  German  steam  presses,  and  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  Book  ''D"  of  the  exhibits  and  concerning  the  estimates  of  the 
J,  Ottman  Lithographic  Company  for  the  reproduction  of  that  book  in  America.  My 
information  as  to  the  rate  of  printing  on  the  German  steam  presses  is  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  E.  Nister,  a  German  manufacturer  of  lithographs,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  brief.  My  knowledge  concerning  the  cost  of  Book  '^D^*  of  the  exhibits  and  the 
cost  of  reproducing  it  in  this  country  is  derived  from  an  affidavit  by  Raphael  Tuck  A 
Sons,  annexed  to  the  brief. 

John  Macrae. 
8wom  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  February,  1909. 

L.  B.  GooDALB,  Notary  Public, 
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Exhibit  B. 

Cmr  OF  New  Yoek,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Charles  Kaufmank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  the  president  of  the  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Co.  (Limite'd),  a  corporation  eneaged 
in  the  business  of  dealing  in  lithographic  goods  of  all  kinds,  among  others  toy  books 
for  the  use  of  children. 

There  is  published  in  Germany  a  book  called  ''Beauty  and  the  Beast/'  a  sample 
of  which  is  herewith  submitted;  the  selling  price  of  this  book  to  us  in  Germany  ip 
155  marks  per  thousand,  the  eauivalent  of  i^ich  in  the  United  States  currency  Is 
$37.20.  The  weight  of  this  book  per  thousand  is  210  poimds.  The  duty  prescribed 
by  the  present  tariff  is  8  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  per  thousand  books  is  therefore 
$16.80,  making  the  total  landed  cost,  exclusive  of  D'eic^ht,  etc.,  $54  per  thousand. 

The  duty  on  this  book  being  practically  prohibitory  of  importation,  we  have  invited 
estimates  of  various  American  lithographers  of  what  they  would  supply  us  with  this 
book  for  in  this  country.  We  have  received  estimates  from  four  American  litho- 
graphers which  vary  from  $33.50  to  $37.50  per  thousand.  We  buy  some  from  the 
J.  Ottman  Lithographing  Company,  of  New  York,  at  a  net  price  of  ^5.37  per  thousand, 
which  is  less  than  tne  foreign  cost  without  duty. 

There  is  also  published  in  Germany  a  book  called  "The  Holiday  Train,"  a  sample 
of  which  is  herewith  submitted.  The  foreign  cost  of  this  book  is  65  marks  per  thou- 
sand, equivalent  to  $15.60  in  American  currency.  The  duty  is  8  cents  per  pound 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  which  equals  $8,  making  the  total  landed  cost  of  the  goods, 
exclusive  of  transportation  chaiges,  etc.,  $23.60  per  thousand.  A  similar  article  cost 
us  here  $2.10  per  gross,  eauivalent  to  $14.58. 

There  is  also  publishea  abroad  a  book  called  ''In  the  Fields,"  the  selling  price 
of  which  to  us  is  50  marks  per  thousand,  equivalent  to  $12  in  American  currency. 
The  weight  of  a  thousand  books  is  80  pounds,  the  duty  8  cents  per  pound,  the  total 
duty  $6.40,  making  the  total  landed  cost  of  tne  books,  irrespective  of  transportation 
charges,  etc.,  $18.40.  This  book  is  of  a  size  not  suitable  for  the  American  market. 
A  corresponding  American  book  called  "At  the  Zoo"  (samples  of  both  books  are  here- 
with submitted;  which  contains  two  pages  less  of  one  color  printing,  but  which  is 
of  enlaiged  size,  is  $1.85  per  gross,  or  $12.85  per  thousand,  less  discount  0^5  percent, 
making  the  net  price  here  $12.21  per  thousand,  which  is  only  a  trifle  above  the  cost 
(A  the  foreign  book  abroad. 

Charles  Kaufmann. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  February,  1909. 

T.  R.  St.  John, 

Notary  PubUB. 


Exhibit  0. 
lbtfeb  of  b.  ni8txr. 

The  tariff  hearings  which  are  at  present  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States  aie> 
M  may  readily  be  conceived,  being  followed  with  great  interest  in  Germany. 

From  the  objectiveness  and  thoroughness  with  which  these  hearings  are  being  con- 
ducted, and  from  the  large  and  increasing  general  export  from  the  United  States  into 
Germany,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  efforts  of  those  American  manufacturers  who 
endeavor  to  introduce  prohibitive  duties  will  be  without  success. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  group  of  American  litho^aphers  has  taken  up  such  a 
position  and  has  also  proposed  duties  more  or  less  prohibitive  of  any  export  to  America. 

This  is  quite  conceivaole,  but  it  must  be  considered  wrong,  if  these  ends  are  sought 
to  be  reached  by  giving  untrue,  distorted,  or  intentionally  misleading  information. 

It  is  only  against  such  information  that  the  following  particulars  are  directed: 

The  assertions  which  should  justify  raising  the  duties  are  based  upon — 

1.  The  comparative  amount  of  wages  and  costs  of  production  in  boUi  countries. 

2.  The  increased  cost  of  American  production  through  high  duties  on  imported 
materials. 

3.  The  insufficient  rate  of  the  existing  duties. 

4.  The  increase  of  export  of  lithographic  prints  to  the  United  States. 

5.  The  harm  done  to  the  American  manufacturer  through  incorrect  declaration  of 
importers. 

It  is  the  earnest  intention  to  treat  these  questions  herewith  quite  objectively  and 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,' in  general,  that  the  whole  agitation  of  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  prohibitive  duties  is  calculated  to  mislead  under  the  pretense  of  protecting  national 
labor. 

Mention  is  onlv  made  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  actual  m^,  and  from  such 
difference  a  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  the  finished 
goods  in  both  countries. 

In  our  age  of  technie,  however,  the  main  work  is,  and  this  also  refers  to  the  printing 
branch,  done  by  machinery  ana  in  comparison  with  the  costs  of  machines,  power . 
lighting,  heating,  rent,  expenses,  taxes,  materials,  and  freight,  to  which  in  Germany 
the  costs  for  insurance  of  workmen  must  be  addea,  the  actual  wages  form  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  total  costs  of  production. 

It  may  be  important  to  mention  that  the  taxes  amount  to  a  considerable  item,  being 

hi  Prussia  and  Saxony  respectively and of  the  net  profit,  and  a  further 

increase  is  under  consideration. 

The  information  given  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithomphers 
regarding  the  rate  of  wa^s  usuailv  paid  in  Germany  is  quite  incorrect  and  misleading. 
In  order  to  furnish  a  correct  ana  indisputable  material,  the  average  wages  actually 
paid,  the  correctness  of  which  can  be  supported  under  oath,  will  be  given  in  form  of 
affidavits  by  the  leading  lithographic  concerns  interested  in  the  export  to  the  United 
States. 

The  affidavits  will  show  that  German  wap:es,  which  are  still  in  a  rising  tendency, 
are  about  double  as  high  as  stated  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lith- 
ographers. 

Mr.  Meyercord's  statement  that  wa^es  in  America  are  41  per  cent  of  the  total  is 
wronjsi:,  as  far  as  this  percentage  is  meant  to  represent  the  average  figure. 

Neither  Mr.  Meyercord  nor  any  other  printer  is  able  to  give  such  a  figure,  as  nearly 
for  each  individual  article  the  percentage  of  labor  widely  differs. 

The  reproduction  of  a  picture  lithographed  in  the  best  style  and  printed  in  a  limited 
edition  m  a  great  number  of  colors  will  eventuallv  show  a  higher  percentage  of  labor 
than  41  per  cent,  the  cost  of  material  being  small,  while  for  common  work,  such  as 
labels  run  in  long  editions  and  in  a  few  colors,  the  percentage  of  labor  is  totally  different 
and  will  be  considerably  leas.  The  same  applies  to  books  which  are  very  heavy  and 
contain  morp  material  and  a  more  or  less  prevailing  type  part. 

B&iides,  the  articles  are  constantly  changing  and  made  suitable  for  the  market, 
fashion,  and  taste  of  the  public,  and  an  average  figure  can  only  be  arrived  at  for  articles 
manufactured  in  the  past.  Such  an  average  figure  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  value 
whatever  to  gain  any  correct  opinion  as  to  the  question  under  discussion;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  can  but  mislead. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is,  whether  the  American  lithographers  are,  under  the 
existing  conditions,  unable  to  compete  with  the  imported  articles.  This  question 
can  only  be  solved  by  tangible  evidence. 

Such  evidence  is  fumisned  by  the. statements  made  by  J.  Wolfe,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  importers,  and  also  by  the  annexed  letters  of  the  American  Lithographic 
Company  to  the  firm  of  E.  Nister,  Nuremberg,  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Decalcom&nia 
Company. 

•  As  further  tangible  proofs,  samples  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  will  be  furnished 
by  the  leading  German  lithographic  concerns,  in  connection  with  lists  giving  the  total 
costs  of  each  identical  article,  together  with  the  percentage  of  labor  thereon. 

Such  lists,  the  correctness  of  which  can  eventually  be  proved,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  American  authorities  by  the  American  importers.  The  lists  will  show  that  the 
amount  of  wages  of  production  are  very  high  and  will  hardly  show  a  difference  when 
compared  with  the  costs  of  the  American  productions,  and  if  there  should  be  a  differ- 
ence, it  would  be  more  than  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  greater  effectiveness  of 
the  American  workmen  and  the  labor-saving  machinery  and  methods  used  in  the 
United  States,  not  to  speak  of  the  existing  high  duties. 

If  the  American  lithographers  really  wish  to  make  exact  comparison  they  ought  to 
furnish  authentic  lists  similar  to  those  made  up  by  the  German  lithographers. 

The  information  now  given  regarding  the  wages  paid  in  America  is  grouped  in  such 
a  way  as  to  mislead.  An  instance  may  be  seen  m  the  brief  of  the  Association  of 
Employing  Lithographers,  in  which  (no  doubt  in  order  to  attain  a  higher  average)  the 
wajjes  of  printers  at  one,  two,  and  three  color  rotary  presses  have  been  mentioned. 

The  number  of  rotary  presses  for  lithographic  work  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  flat-bed  presses;  besides  rotary  presses  are  rarely  used  in  Germany,  for  rea- 
sons to  be  mentioned  later  on,  and  even  with  the  present  duties  productions  printed 
in  a  few  colors  on  such  presses  are  hardly  exported  to  America.  If  the  amount  of 
actual  wages  paid  in  both  countries  be  correctly  stated,  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  become  invalid^  t 
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lir.  Meyercord  makes  another  mieleading  and  incorrect  statement  by  comparing 
wages  for  feeders  ^female  labor)  in  Germany  with  the  wages  for  feeders  (male  labor) 
in  America,  though  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  female  labor  is  much  less  effective 
and  that  male  feeders  are  used  in  America  also  for  other  work  besides  feeding  th« 
machines. 

A  convincing  proof,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  actual  work 
performed  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  for  the  wages  paid  in  each  country. 

Such  an  impartial  comparison  must  show  the  patent  fact  that  even  with  much  lower 
duties  than  the  existing  ones  the  American  printers  must  be  able  to  compete. 

High  wages  are  paid  m  the  whole  American  industry.  The  fact,  however,  that  this 
does  not  exclude  the  ability  to  compete  is  proved  by  the  continual  enormous  increase 
of  the  American  industry  and  by  the  exports  of  same. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  repeatedly  stated  even  by  American  protectionists  at  the 
tariff  hearings  that  an  American  workman  performs  about  double  as  much  as  a  foreign 
workman.  Mr.  Brasill  stated  with  reference  to  bookbinders'  wages  paid  abroad  tluit 
an  American  workman  earns  about  double  the  amount  of  wa^.  If.  however,  Mr. 
Brasill  continues  by  drawing  the  conclusion  that  ^' as  the  American  is  able  to  do  more 
work^than  the  foreigner,  we  claim  that  there  is  actually  twice  the  difference." 

Mr.  Brasill  is  wrong,  tor  this  only  proves  that  even  with  double  the  wages  Americans 
are  still  able  to  compete  without  any  protecting  duties  at  all  if  double  the  amount  of 
work  is  turned  out. 

The  high  wages  in  the  American  industry  and  the  large  and  continually  increasing 
demand  have  as  a  necessary  result  brought  about  that  tne  expensive  handwork  has 
been  more  and  more  substituted  by  labor-saving  machinery.  An  Americtan  litho- 
mphic  steam  press  prints  5,000  to  7,000  per  day  against  2,500  to  4,000  of  the  German 
uthographic  steam  press. 

If  the  latter  does  not  show  the  same  working  capacity  as  the  American  presses,  the 
reason  must  be  put  down  to  the  prevailing  conditions.  Labor  is  cheaper  and  there  is 
not  sufficient  sale  for  the  large  editions  as  in  America. 

Roughly  speaking,  about  three-quarters  of  the  German  chromolithographic  produc- 
tion goes  abroad.  For  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the  high  duties  in  foreign  countries 
the  necessity  arose  for  the  German  lithographers  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  certain 
special  articles.  The  export  consists  principally  of  Cnristmas,  birthday,  Easter, 
valentine,  postal,  and  other  cards  of  all  kinds,  calendars,  picture  books,  advertising 
novelties^  aecalcomanias,  etc. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  novelties  in  these  articles  and  each  year  large  col- 
lections of  novelties  are  brought  out.  The  large  number  of  new  patterns  does  not 
admit  the  printing  of  large  eaitions,  and  as  the  chief  sale  is  in  fall  there  is^  as  a 
rule,  no  time  to  print  further  editions.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  articles  like  picture 
books,  dccalcomanias,  etc.,  the  chances  of  reprints  are  very  small,  through  insufficient 
protection  of  the  foreign  designs  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

American  lithographers  and  publishers  enjoy  full  protection  of  their  designs  in  Ger- 
many, but  to  the  German  lithographer  such  protection  is  refused  in  the  United  States. 
The  best  selling  designs  are  copied  and  sola  much  cheaper  than  the  imported  goods. 

The  American  lithographers  are  those  who  spoil  the  prices  on  the  American  market 
by  copying  foreign  designs.  A  chromolithograph,  even  of  the  highest  technical  per- 
fection, will  not  DC  bought  unless  the  design  meets  the  public  taste.  If  a  design  is 
new  and  beautiful,  it  will  easily  fetch  a  better  price.  It  is  mostly  the  importers  of 
diromolithographs  who  did  succeed  in  satisfying  the  demand  of  the  American  public 
for  novelties. 

The  import  of  these  novelties  is  due  to  the  same  reasons  as  the  import  of  ceramic 
decalcomania  transfers. 

But  if  an  imported  new  pattern  had  a  big  success,  it  was  almost  sure,  as  already 
stated,  to  be  copied  by  American  lithograiMiers  and  thrown  on  the  market  at  low 
prices.  The  imitator  had  no  expense  for  originals,  nor  an^  risk  of  keeping  less  salable 
patterns  on  hand.  He  only  copied  the  best  patterns,  being  certain  tnat  these  would 
sell.  There  was  only  one  drawback.  He  had  no  expense  for  originals,  but  no  pro- 
tection either.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  imitators  were  again  imitated  and  under- 
Bold.  It  even  occurred  that  a  good  pattern  was  copied  by  several  lithographers  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  result  of  a  very  sharp  competition.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
incorrect  and  unfair  proceedings  had  a  highly  injurious  effect  on  the  whole  market. 
The  price  became  low  even  for  goods  correctly  produced. 

Therefore  the  German  import  can  not  have  injured  the  American  lithographers; 
just  thecontrary  may  be  said,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned, 
and  especially  to  the  American  artists,  if  this  incorrect  state  of  affairs,  created  by  lack  of 
protection  of  foreign  designs,  would  be  changed. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  American  lithographic  industry  has  enormously  devel^ 
oped  under  the  exising  duty  rates,  while  the  import,  consistmg  chiefly  of  specialties 
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is  small  in  comparison  with  the  American  production.  On  the  other  hand  an  increas- 
ing export  of  American  lithographic  goods  is  to  be  stated.  The  export  to  other  coun- 
tries and  also  to  Germany  mainly  consists  of  ahow  cards,  advertising  articles,  calen- 
dars, cigar  labels,  etc. 

Mr.  Wagner  showed  some  samples  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  etc.,  made  by  the  American 
Lithographic  Company,  stating  that  such  goods  were  sold  through  their  agents  in 
Holland,  London,  and  Hamburg  at  prices  which  compete  with  those  of  German 
manufacturers. 

The  fact  of  the  firm  in  question  having  special  agents  abroad  proves  that  they  have 
fall  confidence  in  their  ability  to  compete  in  the  open  market  without  any  protection. 

The  statement  of  the  American  importers  of  decalcomanias  is  of  special  importance 
as  to  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  American  printers  to  compete  under  tne  exist- 
ing rates  of  duty.  All  these  importers  have  in  course  of  time  found  it  advanUgeous 
to  establish  factories  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  in  consequence  certainly  in 
favor  of  duties  which  give  them  full  protection  and  which  would  eventually  even 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  gradually  cease  importation. 

Yet  tne  committee  of  importers  and  manufacturers  of  decalcomania  transfers 
expresses  itself  not  only  regarding  the  interests  of  printers,  but  also  regarding  the 
interests  of  the  consumers,  among  whom  the  American  potteries  stand  foremost,  as 
follows: 

While  we  admit  the  cont4>ntion  that  the  domestic  producer  should  he  protected  as  fir  as  poarible,  the 

American  potters  have  always  looked  and  are  now  lookinp  to  the  importers  for  their  decoratioiis,  fw  the 
reason  of  tnoir  variety  and  iheir  artistic  conception,  and  heinp  the  outcome  of  the  combined  talents  In 
Europe  of  artists  employed  by  Euroyjonn  (ie<tiUoinania  manufacturers  and  the  foremost  European  china 
factories.  The  ideas  and  sugcestions  olfered  l>y  these  foreij;n  artists  have  enabled  the  importers  of  foreign 
decalcomanias  to  give  to  American  potters  the  immediate  benefit  of  European  talent  and  art  for  application 
on  their  own  wares,  thus  enabling  the  American  jwtter  to  enter  into  Immediate  competitiom  with  the 
Imported  article. 

The  brief  closes  as  follows: 

Therefore,  in  conclusion  of  the  above,  we  respectfully  beg  to  submit  onr  argument  resting  brieflyopon  the 
two  facts:  First,  a  printing  from  a  litho(nraphic  stone  can  be  nothing  bat  a  lithographic  print,  no  matter 
to  what  purposes  tnat  printing  may  be  applied  subseqm  iitly  to  the  impressions  being  taken  upon  some 
yielding  suriace;  second,  these  lithographic  prints  are  the  most  important  and  essential  raw  materia) 
solely  used  by  the  American  pottery  manufacturers,  and  as  such  should  receive  a  Cavorabte  consideraUon 
when  embodied  in  a  new  tariu  act. 


Palm,  Fechteler  <&  Co.,  New  York,  also  importers  of  decalcomanias  and  at  the  i 
time  manufacturers  of  Fame,  express  themselves  in  a  similar  manner  about  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  American  consumers.  They  give  a  list  of  factories  of  decalcomanias 
which  have  been  established  in  the  United  States  within  a  short  time,  and  state: 

This  list  of  names  will  show  that  all  these  manufacturers  have  established  themaelvea  In  thla  oomitry  sod 
•re  growing  from  yeta  to  year  under  the  present  conditions. 

The  two  above-mentioned  briefs  differ  inasmuch  that  the  firm  of  Palm  Fechteler 
&  Co.  is,  in  the  main,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  rate  of  duties,  while  the 
committee  of  importers  and  manufacturers  expresses  the  feeling  that  it  would  not  be 
adverse  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

The  statement  of  J.  Wolfe,  of  Philadelphia,  is  equally  important. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  and  importers  of  lithographic  goods 
in  America,  states  that  the  American  printers  turn  out  equally  as  good  work  as  foreign 
printers,  and  sell  much  cheaper. 

The  above  three  statements  have  been  dealt  with  at  length  as  coming  from  importera 
and  printers  with  whom  the  interests  as  American  printers  prevail. 

The  interests  of  the  American  consumers  and  importers  have  not  received  the  least 
consideration  from  the  National  Association  of  Emploving  Lithographers. 

As  far  aa  importers  have  defended  their  endangered  interests  bv  means  of  detailed 
briefs,  they  confirm  what  has  been  said  above,  especially  complaining  afr^e  same 
time  about  the  imitation  of  their  patterns  and  the  cutting  aown  of  prices  by  American 
printers. 

Importer  Wagner  has  proved  that  the  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  etc.,  are  more 
expensive  than  the  American  goods,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  gets  no  repeat 
orders,  because  all  his  good  patterns  are  copied  and  sold  at  much  lower  prices  owing 
to  the  lack  of  protection. 

As  final  proof  of  the  capability  of  the  American  lithographers  to  compete,  special 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  two  facsimile  copies  of  letters  here  appended. 

1.  Letter  of  the  Pittsburgh  China  Decalcomania  Company. 

This  firm  offers  to  a  pottery  in  East  Liverpool  a  copied  pattern  of  ceramic  transfers 
which  was  originally  manufactured  by  E.  Nister,  Nuremberg,  imported  by  Measre. 
Palm,  Fechteler  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  supplied  at  25  cents  for  18  cents;  that  is  roughly 
80  per  cent  cheaper.     Regarding  the  quality  the  firm  writes:  C^  r\ 

We  venture  to  say  that  if  vou  fire  that  sample  you  will  find  it  equally  good^^mn  Mtter,  tnan  that  wbidi 
jroa  buy  Irom  Palm,  Fechteler  St  Co.,  for  which  you  pay  26oentB. 
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2.  Letter  of  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  New  York,  to  £.  Nistdr,  Nurem- 
beig.    In  this  letter  the  following  sentences  are  ol  high  importance: 

Do  voa  wish  to  enlarge  your  busineas  in  this  countrv  by  catering  to  that  much  greater  number  who  can 
not  afford  to  pay  the  price  asked  for  your  regular  production?    If  so,  let  us  point  out  the  way. 

Many  European  houses  have  working  agreements  with  houses  here  to  whom  they  supply  transfers  on 
line  from  orii^ial  drawlngi  on  stone;  from  these  transfers  for  printing  are  made,  large  editions  printed  and 
sold. 

We  fed  sure  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  making  money  for  you  as  well  as  for  omselvQS. 

In  this  letter  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  the  laigeet  concern  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  offers  to  a  German  printing  firm  the  production  of  American  editions 
which  would  be  considerably  cheaper  than  Uie  same  editions  produced  at  Nuremberg 
and  exported  to  America.  The  American  Lithographic  Company  feels  certain  that 
both  j>artiG8  would  make  a  good  profit  on  such  a  transaction. 

This  letter  is  a  most  strixing  contradiction  to  the  statements  made  by  the  same 
company  to  the  Committee  on  Wa^s  and  Means,  asserting  that  the  American  duties 
now  in  existence  are  absolutely  insufficient.  The  letter  is  si^ed  by  Robert  M. 
Donaldson,  the  same  gentleman  who  among  others  signed  the  bnef  of  the  tariff  com> 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers. 

This  letter  sufficiently  characterizes  the  credibility  of  the  said  committee  and  ita 
statements  regarding  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  and  America. 

The  above  particulars  in  their  totality  absolutely  prove  that  the  American  litho- 
graphic industry  needs  neither  a  higher  dut^  nor  even  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and 
would  remain  fully  able  to  compete  even  with  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  same. 

The  brief  of  the  tariff  committee.  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithograph- 
ers, points  to  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  American  manufacturers  are  work- 
ins,  caused  through  high  duties  on  imported  materials,  such  as  surface-coated  paper, 
colors,  bronze  powder,  metal  leaf^  etc. 

If  tnese  assertions  were  really  lustified,  a  proposal  to  abolish  or  at  least  reduce  the 
respective  duties  would  seem  the  most  natural,  but  the  fact  alone  that  no  such  pro- 
poraJ  is  made  proves  what  the  American  protectionists  are  driving  at.  They  simply 
want  to  do  away  with  all  import,  in  order  to  obtain  under  the  protection  of  high  duties 
and  through  syndicates  or  trusts,  higher  profits  at  the  expense  of  American  consumers. 

The  export  which  the  American  industry  needs  in  growing  measure  would  then 
be  carried  on  at  very  low  export  prices  to  the  injury  of  American  consumers  and  for- 
eign industries,  but  neither  tne  one  nor  the  other  could  put  up  with  such  an  injurious 
and  in  the  long  run  untenable  state  of  affairs. 

The  statements  referring  to  the  American  printing  industry  being  burdened  with 
duties  on  materials  are  moreover  incorrect  and  misleading,  as  the^  would  make  it 
appear  that  the  materials  in  question  are  on  the  average  higher  Ip.  price  to  the  amount 
of  duties  stated. 

The  American  printing  industrv  uses  principally  American  materials.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  tne  materials  usea  is  paper,  which  is  almost  exclusively  made  in  the 
United  States,  in  superior  quality  and  besides  considerably  cheaper  than  the  German 

Papers  which,  like  decalcomania  paper  and  duplex  paper,  are  partly  imported,  have 
also  partly  to  be  imported  to  Germany,  as  will  oe  mentioned  later  on.  The  import 
of  other  materials  is  small  as  compared  with  the  laige  production  and  affects  the  same 
only  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Meyercord's  statements  that  the  average  duty  on  material  is  about  40  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product  is  therefore  absolutely  wrong. 

Moreover,  and  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  Meyercord's  statement,  the  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  German  lithographers  are  compensated  for  low  export  prices  through 
high  home  prices,  producing  principally  for  export,  are  by  no  means  in  such  a  position, 
whilst  J  on  me  other  hand,  they  had  to  reckon  in  recent  times  with  a  considerable  rise  of 
thepnces  of  materials  and  wages. 

The  materials  used  by  German  lithographers,  such  as  duplex  paper,  bookbinders' 
cloth,  silk  ribbons,  colors,  etc.,  are  also  partly  imported  from  France  and  England, 
and  a  duty  of  some  importance  is  to  be  paid  on  sucn  imports. 

Mr.  Me)rercord's  statement  that  materials  may  be  imported  into  Germany  free  of 
duty  provided  the  articles  manufactured  therefrom  are  exported  is  wrong.  Such  a 
right  IS  granted  in  the  United  States,  but  not  in  Germany.  Permission  can  be  asked 
in  each  identical  case,  but  is.  as  a  rule,  rt  fused  if  the  German  manufacturers  of  puch 
materials  object.  Besides,  tnere  are  so  many  formalities  to  be  gone  through  and  so 
much  time  is  lost,  that  in  the  lithographic  branch  such  permission  is  hardl  v  made  use  of. 

These  assertions  on  the  part  of  those  in  favor  of  high  duties  entirely  lack  proof.  The 
incorrect  statements  regarding  wages  and  conditions  of  production  in  botn  countries. 
already  referred  to,  can  not  be  admitted  as  such,  nor  can  the  absolutely  incorrect  ana 
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misleading  figures  given  by  Mr.  Meyercord  be  considered  or  accepted  as  proof.  It  is 
most  significant  for  the  position  taken  up  bv  this  gentleman  if  he  odd: 

"  I  am  a  free  trader  above  the  51  per  cent  basis. ''^ 

Such  convincing  proofs  will  be  furnished  by  the  leading  impcoters  submitting  nam- 
ples  of  the  leading  articles  impjorted  within  the  last  yeais  in  connection  with  lists  show- 
ing the  actual  amount  of  specific  duties  paid  under  the  present  tariff  and  to  be  paid  if 
a  new  tariff,  as  proposed,  would  be  introduced. 

Such  material  is  now  submitted  by  the  author  of  these  statements.  The  samples 
represent  a  lar^e  variety  of  the  leading  imported  articles,  and  the  lists  show  the  duty  of 
the  bulk  of  these  goods  exceeds  25  per  cent  and  runs  up  to  63  per  cent  of  the  actual 
market  value,  not  to  speak  of  the  considerable  expense  for  freight  and  clearing. 

This  proves  that  even  the  existing  duties  are  mostly  too  high  and  should  be  reduced. 
Such  a  reduction  is  urgently  wanted  for  childrens'  toy  books  and  booklets  under  24 
ounces  (Position  400)  but  in  fact  the  whole  existing  tariff  could  bear  a  considerable  re- 
duction without  injuring  the  American  industry. 

A  new  tariff  as  proposed  would  mean  an  average  increase  of  the  duties  to  more  than 
three  times  the  present  amount. 

The  duties  would  range  in  the  main  from  50  per  cent  to  237  per  cent  of  the  market 
value. 

This  clearly  shows  the  intention  of  the  American  lithographers  is  to  prevent  im- 
portation. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  duties  it  seems  of  special  importance,  drawing 
again  attention  to  the  injustice  done  to  the  importers  of  lithographic  goods  through  their 
samples  being  copied  in  America.  In  many  cases  the  expenses  for  ori^nals  or  manu- 
scripts are  very  high.  These  expenses  are  included  in  tne  market  price  and  duty  is 
charj^ed  thereon.  If,  for  ini«tance,  the  market  price  for  an  article  is  $1  and  the  origi- 
nals and  designs  are  included  in  this  price  at  25  cents  the  unprotected  originals  (taking 
an  average  duty  of  35  per  cent)  are  cnarped  8^  cents /iuty. 

This  is  extremely  unjust,  as  duties  should  be  levied  only  on  values,  which  are 
acknowleds^od  as  protected  as  much  in  the  United  States.  In  consideration  of  these 
circumstances,  the  duties  on  imported  goods  are  actually  very  considerably  higher 
than  the  tariff  shows,  and  in  the  instance  above  given  would  figure  out  at  about  50  per 
cent  instead  of  35  per  cent. 

Further  a  most  important  point  may  be  mentioned.  The  actual  protection  of  the 
American  industry  in  general  is  increased  far  beyond  the  actual  amount  of  duties, 
freight,  clearinp:,  expenses,  etc.,  by  the  fact  that  the  importer  is  bound  to  charge  an 
appropriate  profit  not  only  on  those  large  outlays  but  also  on  his  considerable  risks 
through  unsalable  goods  and  bad  debts. 

Mr.  Meyercord,  who  certainly  is  no  friend  of  the  importers,  backed  up  this  statement 
by  giving  the  figures  of  import  as  about  17,000,000,  including  stationery,  adding: 

After  duty  is  paid  and  the  cost  of  marketing,  which  is  very  large,  makes  it  run  op  to  $11,000,000  to 

fl^,OUO,OUO. 

It  may  be  important  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  history  of  import  duties  on 
lithopjaphic  goods  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  Wilson  bill  came  up  for  discussion  there  was  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
concerning  the  lithographic  schedule.  Finally  Chairman  Jones,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Gorman,  notified  both  the  importers  and  the  American  manufacturers  that 
they  must  come  together  and  harmonize  on  an  equitable  rate  of  duty,  fair  to  the  prin- 
cipal interests  on  both  sides,  The  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  was  the  result,  and  the  prin- 
cipal parties  on  both  sides  signed  an  agreement  in  Washington,  and  their  suggested 
Bcnedule  with  certain  modifications  was  finally  passed  by  Congress. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  came  up  for  discussion  the  more  prominent  American  manu- 
facturers and  importers  had  a  conference  in  New  York  and  agreed  after  considerable 
discussion  to  request  Mr.  Dingley  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  incorporate 
the  Wilson  tariff  practically  as  it  stood  in  the  new  Dingley  tariff.  This  was  done  with 
some  modificalioDs. 

Later,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  the  schedule  was  made 
and  remade  a  number  of  times. 

After  a  good  deal  of  hard  feeling  and  bitterness  and  fighting  on  both  sides  the  leading 
American  manufacturers  and  importers  met  at  Washington  and  si^ed  an  a^eement  to 
accept  the  present  schedule— paragraphs  398  and  400— as  practically  satisfoctory  to 
the  interest.s  concerned. 

The  American  lithographers  had  a  very  strong  influence,  and  practically  had  every- 
thing that  Congress  could  possibly  feel  was  just  given  Uiem  in  the  McKinley,  the 
Wilson,  and  the  Dingley  bills.  The  agreement  made  and  signed  for  the  Dingley 
tariff  is  reported  to  be  still  in  existence  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington  or  at  the  appraisers'  stores  in  New  York.  / 
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This  eihowB  that  the  preoent  schedule  is  the  result  of  many  years'  work,  dissension, 
and  discussion  by  all  parties  concerned. 

The  statements  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographecs  reading 
the  increase  of  import  are  quite  as  incorrect  as  those  about  wa^es,  cost  of  material,  etc. 

In  the  brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  the  import  is 
given  as  follows: 

Dollars. 

1899 799,475 

1907 3,9tt8,M2 

1908 4,911,102 

Mr.  Meyercord,  of  Chicago,  gave  the  figure  of  imports  in  1908  as  17,000,000,  and  at 
another  time  as  $11,000,000  or  $12,000,000. 

He  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  amount  of  $7,000,000  he  had  included  the  import 
of  stationery,  and  that  the  amount  of  $11,000,000  or  $12,000,000  was  reached  by  taking 
the  American  market  prices. 

Mr.  Meyercord  is  to  oe  thanked  for  this  important  statement. 

The  great  difference  between  the  American  market  value  and  the  market  value  of 
import  as  figured  by  Mr.  Meyercord  clearly  shows  to  which  extent  the  American  lithog- 
ra^ers  are  protected  under  the  present  tariff. 

JBy  this  assertion  Mr.  Meyercord  flatlv  contradicts  another  satement  of  his — ^that  the 
American  manufacturer  receives  only  about  19  per  cent  protection.  The  above  figures 
of  Mr.  Meyercord  show  a  protection  more  than  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Meyercord  also  brought  into  comparison  with  his  deceptive  statements  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  imports  the  decrease  of  the  American  production  during  the  crisis 
in  1908  by  30  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  to  $25,000,000,  while  the  imports  in  1908  had  con- 
siderably increased  in  spite  of  the  crisis. 

This  means  another  attempt  of  deception  through  a  system  of  wrongly  grouped  fig- 
ures, in  which  it  is  conspicuous  that  the  amounts  of  imports  for  the  vears  1900  to  19^ 
are  not  given.  Probably  these  figures  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  these  gentlemen 
and  were  therefore  left  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  only  be  natural  that  the  import  should  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  United  States,  the  more  so  as  since  1899 
the  import  was  considerably  increased  by  new  articles,  which,  like  ceramic  decalco- 
manias,  were  indispensable  for  the  development  of  the  American  potteries,  or,  like 
postal  cards,  met  a  sudden  craze  which  could  not  be  satisfied  by^the  American  lithog- 
raphers and  is  now  on  the  decline. 

In  the  brief  handed  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Wickham  Smith  on 
behalf  of  the  leading  importers,  the  import  of  post  cards  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
$3,000,000  within  a  year,  while  Mr.  Otto  Palm  gives  the  imports  of  decalcomanlas  as 
being  about  $400,000.  If  these  amounts  are  deducted  the  importation  of  regular 
goods  shows  onlv  a  figure  of  about  $1,500,000,  or  about  double  the  amount  of  what  it 
was  in  1899.    Tnis  would  certainly  not  be  alarming. 

But  even  this  last  figure  may  have  to  be  corrected,  as  it  appears  that  in  American 
statistics  the  subcategories  were  not  always  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner. 

The  ofilcial  figures  tor  the  years  1899  to  1908  will  have  to  be  examined  as  to  how  much 
of  the  values  given  come  in  under  the  same  position  for  lithographhic  goods  as  the 
importations  in  1899. 

The  proposals  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  for  increase 
of  duties  refer  only  to  lithographic  articles.  In  making  a  companson  we  therefore 
have  only  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  imports. 

The  sections  403,  407,  ana  418,  include  certain  lithographic  articles,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  goods  falling  under  these  sections  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  litho- 
eraphic  trade.  Therefore  further  important  amounts  may  have  to  be  deducted  from 
Uie  above-mentioned  figures. 

It  will  be  easy  to  get  the  correct  figure  from  the  American  authorities. 

The  statement  that  the  import  in  1908  has  considerably  increased  in  spite  of  the 
crisis  is  also  misleading.  The  American  fiscal  year  1908  runs  from  July  1,  1907,  to 
the  end  of  June,  1908,  and  official  figures  of  import  for  1908  are  therefore  affected  by 
orders  which  were  given  before  the  crisis. 

The  German  lithographic  industry  suffered  at  Feast  as  much  from  the  crisis  as  the 
American  did,  and  the  German  production  was  in  1908  in  an  appalling  state  of  depression. 

Moreover  large  amounts' of  money  were  lost  by  German  lithographers  through  the 
American  importers  (especially  of  postal  cards)  not  being  able  to  meet  their  obligations. 

In  addition  to  the  crisis  the  laige  and  ^wing  development  of  the  three-color  process 
has  for  years  back  brought  about  a  ^tiling  off  m  the  hthographic  branch  all  over  the 
world. 

Much  work  which  was  formerly  done  exclusively  by  lithography  in  now  done  by 
that  process,  and  this  development  is  sure  to  increase  still.  igitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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It  finally  remainB  to  be  said  that  the  staitementB  regarding  the  amount  of  the  Amer- 
ican productioDfl  as  given  by  Mr.  Meyercord  leave  much  room  for  doubt.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  amount  of  production,  and  the  estimated 
figure  of  $25,000,000  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  valuation  juat  as  arbitnry  aad  deceptive 
as  the  other  statements  of  Mr.  Meyercord. 

The  positive  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Meyercord's  statement:  ''In  twelve  yean  Amer- 
ican lithography  has  advanced  T)o.<v)ibly  20  per  cent  and  the  imported  products  1,000 
per  cent  in  the  same  time  "  are  absolutely  untrue. 

Incorrect  declarations  can  hardly  be  piov^ented  and  will  especially  happen  if  duties 
are  high.    This  should  be  no  reason  for  increaHing  the  duties. 

In  the  lithographic  trade  the  a.«»certaining  of  the  real  value  of  an  article  ip  very 
difficult,  in  fact  nearlv  impoH^^iblc.  The  cost  of  originals  and  plates  is  an  important 
part  of  the  cost  of  proci notion,  and  the  value  of  an  original  paintmg  especially  may  be 
very  high,  according  to  the  artist's  standing. 

These  primary  casts  are  then  spread  over  the  entire  edition  printed,  and  according 
to  the  Quantity  printed  enormous  differences  in  the  price  may  arise.  If,  for  instance, 
originals  and  plates  for  a  particular  work  cent  $500,  tne  share  per  copy  of  an  edition  of 
1,000  copies  would  be  50  cents,  while  for  an  edition  of  50,000  copies  this  share  would 
drop  down  to  1  cent  a  copy.  This  fact  may  have  led  to  many  difficulties  with  the 
cuRtoms,  without  there  being  any  incorrect  proceeding  on  the  'piit  of  the  importer?. 

For  these  reasons  the  importers  are  as  far  as  possible  in  favor  of  specific  duties  which 
make  incorrect  valuation  impossible. 

As  far  as  goods  assessed  ad  valorem  are  concerned  the  laige  majority  of  importen  no 
doubt  declare  correctly. 

The  author  of  the  above  statements  is  since  1886  interested  to  a  considerable  d^iee 
in  the  export  to  the  United  States.  Within  this  lax^  number  of  years  he  never  expe- 
rienced even  the  slightest  difiiculties  with  the  Amencan  customs. 

E.  NlBTER. 


THE  POST-CARD  MAVUFACTTJBEBS  AVD  ALLIED  TRADES'  ASSO- 
CIATION ADVOCATE  A  DUTT  OF  OHE  EUHDRED  FEB  CENT 
ON  SOUVENIB  FOST  CARDS. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  CUy,  February  16,  1909. 

COMMITTEB  ON   WaYS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  representing  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  souvenir  post  cards  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  paper, 
Erinter's  ink,  and  printing  machinery,  respectfully  request  of  your 
onorable  committee  in  behalf  of  these  various  interests — ^first:  That 
souvenir  post  cards  receive  a  specific  classification;  and,  secondly,  that 
rates  of  duty  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  post  cards 
BO  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  European  manufacturers.  Such  classiiication 
and  auty  will  materially  add  to  the  revenue  and  also  to  the  income 
derived  oy  the  Government  through  the  postal  service. 

In  order  to  establish  the  desirability  and  as  well  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  proper  law  covering  the  importation  of  post  cards,  we  desire 
to  submit  as  briefly  as  we  can  commensurate,  however,  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  the  following  facts  relative  to  souvenir 
post  cards  and  the  importation  thereof.  We  feel  that  this  matter  has 
not  been  heretofore  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  force  which  its 
importance  merits. 

When  the  last  tariff  act  was  enacted,  souvenir  post  cards  were  almost 
unknown  in  this  country;  consequently,  there  could  have  been  no 
special  consideration  or  classification  thereof. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1903  that  post  cards  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  large  quantities.  Since  that  time  the  quan- 
tities and  the  importation  thereof  constantly  increased* 
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It  is  impossible  to  ^ve  accurate  data  as  to  the  value  in  dollars  and 
cents  of  tne  importation  of  post  cards,  for  the  reason  that  duties  upon 
post  cards  were  assessed  xmder  different  sections  and  paragraphs  of 
the  tariff  act.  In  order  to  better  understand  why  this  is  so,  we  may 
enumerate  some  of  the  various  types  of  cards  imported: 

1.  Post  cards  produced  by  the  lithographic  process. 

2.  Post  cards  produced  by  the  plate  process. 

3.  Post  cards  which  are  hand  paintea. 

4.  Post  cards  produced  by  the  photographic  process  called  ^'licht 
druck."  sepia,  and  photoselatin. 

6.  Post  cards  emoossea  and  then  colored  by  the  air-brush  process. 

6.  Post  cards  produced  by  the  hand  coloring  process  where  only 
the  key  plate  is  printed  in  black  and  the  coloring  done  by  hand. 

7.  Post  cards  where  the  paper  itself  is  colored. 

8.  Brome  silver  post  cards,  also  called  ''bromides." 

9:  Post  cards  wnich  are  in  whole  or  .in  part  made  of  feathers  or 
covered  with  hair. 

10.  Post  cards  covered  partly  or  wholly  with  silk  or  plush,  etc. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  name  all  the  different  Kinds  of  cards 
that  are  made,  but  have  simply  £;iven  a  few  to  show  the  great  variety. 

On  lithographic  post  cards  me  duty  now  imposed  is  5  cents  per 
poxmd. 

On  cards  printed  by  the  plate  process  the  duty  imposed  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

On  feather  cards,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  hand-colored  cards,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  silk  and  plush  cards,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Post  cards  bein^  an  article  unknown  to  the  tariff  act,  great  con- 
fusion arose  as  to  now  they  should  be  classified  for  duty,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  at  different  ports  a  different  rate  of  duty  is 
often  charged  on  similar  classes  of  cards. 

By  reason  of  the  diversity  of  cards  above  enumerated  there  is  no 
data  to  show  the  value  of  tne  total  importations,  but  the  amount  is 
very  large,  as  will  readily  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  the  years  1906-7  the  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
averaged  daily  upward  of  5,000,000  cards. 

During  the  year  1908,  on  account  of  the  depression  in  business, 
the  importation  of  post  cards  was  somewhat  decreased,  but  in  the 
month  of  January,  1909,  there  were  imported  at  the  port  of  New 
York  alone  an  average  of  3,000,000  cards  daily. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary no  season  cards  are  imported  into  this  country,  because  it  is 
too  late  for  valentine  and  Easter  cards,  and  too  early  for  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  and  New  Year's  cards,  and  taking  further  into 
consideration  that  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the  United  States  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  2,000,000  more  of  cards  were  imported  daily, 
we  may  draw  the  fair  and  just  conclusion  that  6,000,000  of  souvenir 
cards  are  daily  imported  into  the  United  States. 

While,  as  stated  above,  we  can  not  give  any  accurate  figures  as  to 
the  value  of  the  cards  daily  imported,  because  they  are  assessed, 
some  as  lithographic  prints,  others  as  manufactured  paper,  others 
as  silk,  others  as  feathers,  etc.,  yet  we  know  that  it  must  approxi- 
mate S50,000  per  day,  because  the  prices  of  imported  post  cards 
range  from  $1.75  per  thousand  to  JlOO  per  thousan^^zedbyGoOQlc 
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We  believe  these  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  article  is  of 
such  variety  and  magnitude  that  it  should  be  classified  under  a 
paragraph  of  its  own. 

It  will  not  be  seriously  contended  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  of 
souvenir  post  cards,  especially  those  of  Germany  and  Austria,  have  not 
for  various  reasons  a  decided  advantage  over  the  American  manu- 
facturers; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  American  manufacturer  is 
unable  to  compete  upon  anything  like  an  equal  basis  in  his  own 
market  with  the  European  cards,  and  especially  those  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  unless  a  proper  rate  of  duty  is  established,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  business  absolutely. 

In  order  that  ^our  honorable  committee  may  understand  why  this 
condition  exists,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  the  method  of 
manufacture  of  post  cards  as  well  as  the  existing  and  past  conditiona 
affecting  the  same. 

Lithographic  cards  are  produced  from  stones,  and  there  are  as 
many  stones  as  there  are  colors  desired,  or  if  an  original  painting  is  to 
be  exactly  reproduced,  as  many  stones  as  there  are  colors  in  the 
painting.  Cards  produced  by  this  process  often  contain  as  manv  as 
20  colors,  and  as  for  each  color  there  is  a  stone,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  more  stones  the  greater  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  the 
production  of  the  card.  Lithographic  cards  are  generally  printed  on 
sheets  containing  72,  this  being  the  most  econonucal  method.  There 
is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  original  sketches  and  painting, 
because  the  price  thereof  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the  artist 
employed^  his  poverty,  and  the  place  where  the  card  is  reproduced. 

In  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  I^ipzig,- where  large  quantities  of  post  cards 
are  printed,  there  are  not  only  many  impecunious  painters,  oy  reason 
of  these  cities  being  art  centers,  but  there  are  also  many  art  students, 
so  that  these  sketches  and  paintings  are  procured  by  European  manu- 
facturers often  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  it  is  a  present  fact  that  a  well- 
known  artist  residing  in  Munich,  Germanjr,  is  now  under  contract 
with  a  manufacturer  of  post  cards  in  that  city  .to  furnish  120  original 
paintings,  illustrating  the  important  events  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  at  the  price  of  50  marks  for  each  painting.  An 
American  artist  of  equal  reputation  and  ability  would  not  undertake 
to  do  this  work  for  less  than  ten  times  this  sum.  All  lithographic 
stones  come  from  Bavaria,  Germany,  so  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  post  cards  in  Europe  are  very  near  to  the  source  of  supply.  If  it  is 
desired  to  produce  a  post  card  in  12  colors,  it  is  necessary  to  have  12 
stones,  and  the  more  colors  that  are  to  be  reproduced  the  greater  of 
course  the  initial  expense,  and  the  same  preparatory- steps  are  neces- 
sary in  reproducing  a  painting  or  an  origmal  sketch  by  tne  three  and 
four  "color  process"  or  ''plate  process."  When  the  plates  and 
stones  are  prepared  the  production  of  post  cards  simply  becomes  a 
printing  proposition,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  orief  outline 
that  the  greater  cost  in  producing  cards  is  not  in  the  printing,  but 
rather  in  the  initial  expense,  and  the  more  cards  that  can  be  printed, 
and  for  which  a  market  can  be  founu,  tne  cheaper  the  production  of 
the  card  will  be. 

To  make  this  proposition  clear  we  might  offer  the  following  suppo- 
sititious case:  Assume  that  the  cost  of  repa*oducing  a  painting,  in- 
cluding the  work  of  the  original  artist,  the  cost  o|  tjg^one,  the 
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labor  of  the  lithographers,  and  all  other  work  up  to  the  time  of 
printing  is  $25.  Assume,  further,  that  5,000  cards  of  one  subject  are 
printed  and  that  the  printing  of  the  card  cost  SI  per  thousand,  or 
*5  for  the  5,000.  This  would  make  the  actual  cost  price  of  producing 
6,000  cards  of  one  subject  $30,  or  $6  per  thousand.  If  the  5,000 
cards  are  sold,  and  it  is  desired  to  print  5,000  more  cards  of  the  same 
subject,  the  stones  or  plates  bein^  already  prepared,  the  price  of  the 
second  5,000  cards  prmted  will  of  course  cost  the  manufacturer  but 
$1  per  thousand,  he  having  the  stones,  plates,  or  electros,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  his  possession. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  yotu*  honorable  committee  that  in 
European  countries,  especially  in  Germany,  souvenir  post  cards  have 
been  printed  for  over  thirty  years,  and  that  when  souvenir  cards 
came  mto  general  use  about  the  jrear  1903  in  this  country,  the  busi* 
ness  was  a&eady  well  established  in  Germany .  Large  factories  were 
then  established  for  the  purpose  of  producmg  souvenir  post  cards, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  invested  for  this  purpose 
alone.  The  foreign  manufacturers  had  an  experience  extending  over 
twenty-five  years  and  were  fully  equipped  to  take  advantage  of  any 
increased  demand  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  industry  in  the  United 
States  was  at  that  time  in  its  infancy,  and  is  almost  so  at  the  present 
time,  while  in  Germany  it  was  established  upon  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation,  and  was  then  and  is  now  so  important  a  line  of  business 
that  an  exposition  for  the  display  of  post  cards  is  held  twice  yearly, 
on  the  first  Mondays  of  Marcn  and  oeptember  in  Leipzig,  to  which 
come  manufacturers  from  Grermany  and  also  from  other  and  contig- 
uous countries.  However,  90  per  cent  of  the  exhibitors  come  from 
Germany — Berlin,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  Dresden. 

We  state  these  facts  simply  to  show  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try.  When  souvenir,  cards  came  into  general  use-  in  the  United 
States  these  German  factories  were  fully  equipped,  having  all  the 
stones  and  plates  prepared,  so  that  they  were  able  to  print  cards  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

Assuming  for  the  present  that  labor  and  other  conditions  affecting 
the  manufacture  of  post  cards  in  the  United  States  are  the  same  as 
in  Europe,  and  that  the  cost  of  printing  a  thousand  cards  is  the  same 
as  in  Europe,  when  the  American  manufacturer  entered  the  field  he 
found  that  he  was  barely  enabled  to  compete  with  the  European 
manuf actm^er,  because  the  latter  with  little  or  no  change  whatsoever 
utilized  his  old  stones  and  plates  and  it  would  cost  him  a  dollar  a 
thousand  to  print  a  card,  while  the  American  manufacturer  would 
be  compelled  to  paj  for  the  original  cost  of  plates,  stones,  etc.,  with 
the  result  that,  still  assuming  that  the  economical  conditions  were 
the  same,  the  European  manufacturer  could  print  from  his  stones 
and  plates  for  $1  a  thousand  while  it  would  cost  the  American  manu- 
facturer $6  per  thousand.  The  inevitable  result  would  follow.  The 
American  manufacturer  could  not  compete  and  the  American  mar- 
ket has  then  been  fiooded  with  cards  made  in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries. 

At  each  of  the  different  expositions  held  at  Leipsig  in  the  years 
1906-7  there  were  over  thirty  buyers  of  post  cards  from  the  United 
States  alone.  There  were  of  course  many  buyers  from  other  coun- 
tries. Each  buyer  from  the  United  States  bought  millions  of  post 
cards.    The  German  post-card  manufacturer  suddenly  realized  thi^ 
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the  demand  for  post  cards  was  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  and  that  here  was  practically  virgin  soil  for  this 
product.  Quick  to  take  advantage  oi  the  situation,  they  so  han- 
dled it  that  at  the  ex]K)8ition  held  in  September,  1907,  and  March, 
1908,  there  were  but  two  foreign  buyers  and  these  were  from  the 
United  States.  German  manuiacturers  of  post  cards  did  not  wait 
for  the  buyers  to  come  to  them  but  they  went  to  the  buyers.  Not 
only  did  tney  send  their  salesmen  to  the  United  States  and  canvass 
the  country  from  coast  to  coast,  not  only  did  thev  appoint  i^nts 
in  different  cities,  especially  in  New  York,  where  they  had  and  still 
have  a  full  line  oftheu:  wares  on  display,  but  they  established  branch 
offices  in  this  country,  especially  in  New  York,  where  they  now  carry 
a  large  and  complete  line  of  their  goods,  and  it  may  be  stated  in 

Sassing  that  many  cards  do  not  change,  and  this  especially  true  of 
ower  cards  where  the  same  designs  are  used  for  years  except  occa- 
sionally where  a  new  design  may  oe  added. 

The  result  of  all  this  activity  was  that  for  a  long  time  the  German 
and  Austrian  manufacturers  were  the  only  ones  who  sold  lithographic 
and  plate  process  cards  in  this  country.  Then  the  American  manu- 
facturer secured  a  small  foothold  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  w^as 
on  the  ground,  knew  the  American  ideas,  and  produced  cards  to 
meet  these  ideas.  The  result  of  the  matter  was  that  the  American 
manufacturer,  although  he  was  not  able  because  of  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  to  produce  as  good  a  card  as  was  made  in  Germany, 
notwithstanding,  he  had  the  field  so  far  as  post  cards  pertaining  to 
American  subjects  were  concerned  alone.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
supply  the  American  market  with  these  cards,  as  for  instance,  cards 
showing  Indians,  mens'  faces  without  beards,  etc.,  figures  of  men 
wearing  American  shoes,  American  clothes,  etc.  The  demand 
being  large  for  these  kind  of  cards,  the  American  manufacturer  was 
enabled  to  produce  them  at  a  low  cost,  because  instead  of  printing 
5,000  cards  of  a  subject  he  could  print  from  thirty  to  one  nundred 
thousand  cards  and  so  reduce  the  initial  cost  of  production.  How- 
ever, the  foreign  manufacturers  were  again  quick  to  realize  this  fact 
and  were  just  as  quick  to  remedy  it.  Thej^  not  only  had  their  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States  furnish  them  with  sketcnes  of  American 
subjects,  but  also  had  their  representatives  furnish  them  with  bare 
outlines  of  sketches,  which  by  reason  of  cheaper  labor  and  other 
conditions  they  completed  in  Europe,  and  from  which  they  also 
made  other  paintings  for  reproduction.  They  employed  and  still 
employ  American  art  students  in  Europe  and  also  nave  Americans 
pose  for  them  for  photographs  which  are  afterwards  produced. 

As  a  result  foreign  cards  are  now  made  by  the  lithographic  process 
to  conform  with  the  dress  and  ideas  of  the  American  people.  While 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany  and  Austria,  Christmas  and 
New- Year  cards  were  printed  with  pictures  of  pigs  and  mushrooms, 
these  being  considered  lucky  omens,  as  horseshoes  and  four-leaf  clovers 
are  with  us,  and  while  at  first  foreign  manufacturers  sent  us  Christmas 
and  New- Year  cards  with  pictures  of  pigs  and  mushrooms  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  we  did  not  know,  they  now  print  post  cards  espe- 
cially for  the  American  market  with  horseshoes,  hoUies,  and  four-leaf 
clovers;  in  fact,  the  American  trade  is  so  important  to  the  European 
manufacturers  that  certain  factories  are  printing  no  cards  except 
those  for  the  American  market,  and  some  factories  have  their  entire 
output  sold  for  an  entire  year  to  some  one  importer. 
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To  further  capture  the  American  market,  the  European  manufac- 
turer,  especially  of  Germany,  sends  samples  of  his  cards  to  the  con- 
sumer direct.  He  is  enabled  to  do  this  at  a  very  small  cost,  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  an  accumulation  of  post  cards  which  he  manu- 
factured during  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  has  been  in  business^ 
The  designs  for  these  cards  have  not  been  sold  in  this  country,  but  in 
other  countries,  so  that  the  European  manufacturer  has  no  need  to 

Srepare  stones,  plates,  etc.,  and  afterwards  find  that  there  is  no 
emand  for  the  card.  He  takes  no  chance  whatever,  because  he  only 
sends  samples  of  cards  which  he  has  already  in  stock  or  which  he  may 
not  have  printed  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  then  simply 
resurrects  the  old  stones  and  plates  and  prints  sufficient  in  order  to 
send  out  samples. 

To  compete  with  him  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to 
undertake  all  the  preparatory  exi)ense  and  to  print  at  least  one  run 
of  cards,  that  is,  3,500  cards,  and  if  the  cards  do  not  sell,  he  has  had 
the  further  expense  of  paper,  printing,  etc.  The  European  manu- 
facturer did  not  print  any  cards  unless  he  received  an  order  therefor, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  mail  samples  and  show  his  goods  without  any 
expense  whatsoever,  except  that  of  mailing.  The  American  manu- 
facturer in  order  to  show  samples  is  compjelled  to  ffo  to  the  expense  of 
stones,  artists'  expense,  printing,  etc.,  wnich  initifid  expense,  as  can  be 
readily  seen^  is  enormous,  and  the  capital  required  to  show  a  line  of 
goods  containing,  say,  720  cards  Uthographed,  would  probably  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  while  the  German  manufacturer  can 
show  as  many  cards  without  the  expense  of  one  single  dollar  because 
he  can  use  the  accumulation  of  left-over  cards  prmted  in  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  if  no  orders  come  in,  he  has  suffered 
no  loss. 

By  reason  of  this  fact,  the  American  manufacturer  was  naturally 
limited  to  the  display  of  fewer  designs,  while  the  European  manu- 
facturer was  able  to  show  and  did  show  fifty  times  as  many  designs  of 
post  cards  without  any  expenditure  whatsoever. 

Under  the  German  postal  system  samples  when  marked  with  the 
words  "muster  ohne  werth,"  meaning  '^samples  without  value,"  are 
sent  through  the  mails  at  greatly  reduced  postage,  so  that  samples 
sent  to  the  United  States  by  European  manufacturers  and  especially 
those  of  Germany  are  practically  no  cost. 

As  stated  above,  the  large  post  card  manufacturers  of  Europe 
not  only  send  their  salesmen  to  sell  their  wares  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  other  countries  of  North  America  as  well  as  those  of  South 
America,  and  they  have  established  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  also  carry  large  stocks  of  merchandise  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  small  factories  handling  different  lines  of  goods  combine  and 
send  one  salesman  to  represent  them;  that  is,  a  manufacturer  who 
sells  Uthographed  cards,  another  who  sells  plate  cards,  and  another 
one  who  sells  bromides,  and  still  another  one  who  may  seU  hand- 
colored  cards,  unite  and  hire  salesmen  to  show  their  lines,  there 
being  in  this  way  no  conflict  between  the  different  manufacturers. 
Others  have  resident  agents  in  the  United  States  to  show  thjair  wares, 
so  that  one  resident  agent  or  salesman  is  enabled  to  show  samples  or 
all  kinds  of  post  cards,  and  in  this  way  cover  the  entire  field  in  the 
post-card  line.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  post-card 
manufacturer  in  this  country  to  manufacture  all  the  different  kinds^ 
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These  are  the  conditions  which  confront  the  Americim  manufac- 
turer to-daj,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  being  gradually  but 
surely  eliminated  from  the  post-card  field,  and  it  results  that  before 
he  has  fairljr  gained  a  foothold  he  is  losing  the  same,  so  that  even  if 
hke  economical  conditions  are  appUcable  to  both  the  European  and 
domestic  manufacturer,  yet,  under  the  present  conditions,  the 
domestic  manufacturer  will  not  be  able  long  to  exist. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  while  the  manufacture  of 
post  cards  in  European  countries  is  an  old  estabUshed  enterprise,  in 
the  United  States  it  is  in  a  formative  state.  Moreover,  when  they 
first  came  into  general  use  in  this  country  the  consumer  bought  any 
kind  of  card  having  a  picture  on  it,  and  the  execution  of  the  work 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  so  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer was  enabled  in  a  measure  to  compete  in  certain  lines  with  the 
European  manufacturer  by  sacrificing  artistic  details.  As  the  c^rds 
came  into  more  general  use,  however,  the  consumer  became  more 
critical  and  demanded  the  highest  form  of  execution,  even  to  the 
artistic  details.  The  foreign  manufacturer  having  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  mastered  all  mechanical  and  other 
problems  which  necessarily  arise  in  any  new  enterprise  and  which 
still  confront  the  American  manufacturer. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  enter  the  factory  of  a  German  manu- 
facturer; the  secrets  of  the  trade  are  by  them  very  jealously  guarded, 
so  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  learn  ^or  himself 
how  to  overcome  many  problems  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  his 
article  in  the  most  economical  maimer. 

We  have  not  up  to  this  point  touched  upon  those  cards  which  are 
made  mostly  by  hand.  In  this  line  of  work  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  absolutely  shut  out.  The  cards  which  we  have  discussed 
relate  to  those  where  after  the  original  work  is  completed,  such  as  mak- 
ing stones  and  plates,  the  actual  work  on  the  card  is  done  through 
presses.  There  is,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  cards  where  each 
card  is  handled  separately  and  passes  through  many  hands,  and  where 
the  picture  that  is  on  the  card  is  made  by  hand,  including  coloring, 
etc.  Under  this  head  would  come  air-brush  cards,  hand-painted 
and  hand-colored  cards,  silk  cards,  and  numerous  others  of  similar 
kinds.  On  these  cards,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  labor  comprises 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  value.  Taking  into  consideration  the  undis- 
puted fact  that  labor  in  foreign  countnes  is  very  much  cheaper  than 
m  the  United  States,  this  explains  why  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
but  a  negligible  amount  of  these  cards  in  this  country,  and  the  reason 
we  could  produce  any  of  these  cards  was  because  the  American  manu- 
facturer was  familiar  with  the  American  tastes  and  ideas  and  could 
produce  cards  especially  appealing  to  such  taste. 

It  may  be  stated  that  most  foreign  cards  that  are  manufactured  can 
be  used  in  any  country  simply  by  translatino^  the  words  on  the  card  into 
different  languages.  To  illustrate  this:  Ir  the  foreign  manufacturer 
prints  a  series  of  birthday  cards,  he  can  supply  the  entire  world  with 
that  same  card  by  simply  translating  the  words  ** A  happy  birthday" 
into  German,  French,  or  Swedish,  etc.,  at  practically  no  expense,  or 
if  he  prints  a  **birth"  card  with  ** A  boy  just  arrived"  or  "A  girl  just 
arrived,"  this  text  can  be  translated  into  different  languages  and  the 
card  can  be  used  in  every  country  of  the  globe. 
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The  difference  in  labor  is  such  an  important  factor  that  the  greater 
portion  of  fancy  cards — that  is  to  say,  where  each  one  is  handled  sep- 
arately— that  many  are  made  in  Austria  rather  than  in  Germany, 
because  even  with  the  low  wages  that  are  paid  in  Germany  l£e 
G^Brmans  can  not  compete  with  Austrian  goods.  Wages  in  Austria 
are  20  per  cent  lower  tnan  those  of  Germany  in  this  industiy. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  discussed  the  condition  of  manu- 
facturing post  cards  upon  an  assumed  hypothesis  and  all  economical 
conditions  for  the  production  of  this  article  were  the  same  in  this 
country  as  in  Europe,  and  even  upon  such  false  premises  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  why  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  compete  in  the  marts  or  the  world  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, and  why  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  supply  the  home  market,  but  to  allow  other  countries  to 
furnish  us  with  an  average  of  6,000,000  post  cards  daily,  at  prices 
ran^ng  from  S1.75  per  thousand  to  $100  per  thousand. 

We  may  safely  say  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that  if  one- 
half  the  cards  which  are  imported  were  made  in  this  country — ^and 
they  can  be  made  here  just  as  well  and  just  as  artistically  as  in  foreign 
countries — the  manufacture  thereof  would  give  additional  employ- 
ment to  at  least  10,000  people. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  elements  required  to  make  up  the 
post  cards  are  imported,  nevertheless  the  manufacture  of  the  paper 
alone  required  in  this  enormous  amount  of  cards  would  give  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  men  yearly.  Inks  that  are  used  are  also  a 
material  factor.  Then  comes  the  labor  which  is  needed  to  manufao- 
tiu-e  the  card  itself,  which  will  employ  thousands  of  hands. 

It  is  claimed  that  souvenir  post  cards  are  a  craze,  but  this  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  during  the  month  of  January,  1909. 
a  daily  average  of  3,000,000  cards  were  imported  into  the  port  of 
New  York  alone.  Souvenir  post  carcis  are  not  a  craze.  They  have 
become  a  useful  article,  and  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  as  time  goes 
by  they  will  become  more  universally  employed.  At  first  post  cards 
in  this  country  were  used  to  send  views  of  different  places.  After- 
wards there  were  added  birthday  cards,  birth  cards,  valentine  cards, 
Easter  cards.  New  Year  cards,  cards  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  cards  f<5r 
Thanksgiving,  cards  for  Christmas,  and  cards  for  national  events. 
While  this  is  being  written,  hundreds  of  millions  of  post  cards  are  being 
sold  by  reason  of  the  Lincoln  celebration,  and  as  these  special  event» 
occur  so  will  the  use  of  post  cards  increase,  so  that  instead  of  being j> 
craze,  its  use  is  a  settled  habit,  and  we  feel  that  this  usefulness  will 
steadily  increase  and  the  production  thereof  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  The  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  is  how  con- 
ditions can  be  made  so  that  post  cards  can  be  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  practically  the  same  price  as  at  present,  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  be  diminished,  and  the  larger  part  of  all  the  post  cards 
used  in  the  United  States  be  made  in  this  country,  thus  giving  em- 
ployment to  our  own  artists  and  workmen,  and  using  material  that 
can  be  made  in  our  own  country  rather  than  that  made  in  foreign 
countries. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  manufacture  of  post  cards  so  intricate 
that  we  can  not  produce  the  cards  in  the  United  States  just  as  well 
as  thoy  can  be  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  everything  being  equal, 
we  believe  we  will  produce  a  better  card  at  the  same  price  in  this 
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country.  In  other  words,  if  the  American  manufacturer  of  post 
cards  can  protect  his  labor  and  procure  his  material  at  the  same 
price  that  the  foreim  manufacturer  procures  his,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  American  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  overcome  these  obsta- 
cles and  manufacture  a  better  card  than  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
and  would  be  able  to  supply  the  markets  of  his  own  coimtry,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  an  experience  of  thiitjr- 
five  years  in  the  manufacture  of  cards,  have  mastered  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  trade,  having  the  markets  of  the  world  so  as  to  be  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  a  production  to  a  minimirni,  we  say  despite  all 
this,  we  feel  assured  that  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  the  United  States  if  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  material  were  slight.  But  here  is  the  crux  of  the  situation — 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  not  slight.  The 
difference  is  so  very  great,  especially  in  labor,  that  we  call  your 
attention  to  the  actual  figures: 

LrrHOORAPHIC   POST  CARDS. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  question  of  post  cards  made  by  the 
lithographic  process.  We  have  appended  hereto  Exhibit  No.  1, 
showing  the  cost  of  the  materials  up  to  the  time  when  they  are 
ready  for  printing;  and  secondly,  the  actual  cost  of  printing  after 
the  materials  have  been  prepared.  We  have  based  our  calcinations 
upon  the  cost  of  printing  72  different  designs,  3,500  of  each  design, 
wnich  is  the  customary  way  of  printing  lithographic  post  cards 
abroad. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  initial  cost  for  producing  stones  per  sub- 
ject in  Germany  is  $8.25,  in  the  United  States  $42.93.  After  the 
preparation  of  the  stones  the  actual  cost  of  printing  in  the  United 
States  is  $2.43  per  thousand  cards,  while  in  Europe  the  cost  per  thou- 
sand is  $1.02.  At  the  present  time  the  duty  upon  this  style  of  card 
is  5  cents  per  pound,  and  there  are  approximately  10  pounds  to  the 
thousand  cards.  Thirteen  cents  per  thousand  cards  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  freight  from  Berlin  to  New  York  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  connected  with  a  shipment  of  cards:  so  that,  includ- 
ing freight,  duty,  and  other  incidental  chaises,  the  difference  in 
the  printing  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  is  68  cents 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  countries. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  largest  number  of  single  cards  that 
is  printed  is  14,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  initial  cost  without  the  print- 
ing is  $42.93  for  each  subject,  that  would  make  the  cost  of  the  stones, 
etc.,  $3  per  thousand.  Add  to  this  the  sum  of  $2.43  for  printing  a 
thousana  cards,  it  costs  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  $5.43 
per  thousand  cards  ready  to  market;  while  to  the  German  manufac^ 
turer  the  cost  per  thousand  would  be  60  cents  initial,  $1.02.  printing, 
13  cents  freight,  and  duty  50  cents,  which  would  allow  him  to  land 
his  cards  in  New  York  ready  to  market  at  $2.25  per  thousand.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  cards  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  limited  to  the  home  market  and  the  home  manufacture 
can  onlj  supply  the  home  market,  and  as  stated  above,  a  run  of 
14,000  IS  under  ordinary  circumstances  more  than  he  can  dispose  of 
in  this  country.  The  European  manufacturer  is  able  to  ship  his 
3ards  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore  able  to  print  instead 
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of  14,000  for  fifty  to  one  hundVed  thousand  cards  of  each  subject^, 
so  that  his  initial  cost  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  while  as  seen  aboYe^, 
even  though  the  American  manufacturer  disposes  of  his  initial  run 
and  3  reprmts,  his  initial  cost  is  still  S3  per  thousand,  but  since  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  60 
cents  which  he  must  pay  for  the  initial  expenses  is  entirely  wiped  out. 
We  may  further  say  that  there  are  a  good  many  countnes  to  which 
the  European  manufacturer  ships  cards  which  do  not  produce  any 
cards  at  all,  so  that  in  such  countries  he  is  able  to  charge  a  much 
higher  price  on  his  cards,  and  in  consequence  to  charge  a  comparatively 
lower  price  to  countries  such  as  the  United  States  where  post  carcb 
are  pnnted  and  he  meets  competition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  order  to  produce  Utho- 
graphic  cards  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  all  labor  and  material  in. 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  costs  the  manufacturer  of  this  country 
$3  more  per  thousand  to  manufacture  Uthographic  cards  than  it 
does  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  land  the  same  cards  in  this  country^ 
and  this  is  aner  all  the  charges,  including  the  present  rate  of  duty^ 
haye  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  card  to  the  manufacturer.  In  fact 
it  costs  the  domestic  manufacturer  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it 
does  the  foreign  manufacturer.  To  place  the  American  manufacturer 
on  the  same  moting  as  the  foreign  manufacturer,  instead  of  a  duty  of 
5  cents  per  pound,  approximately  50  cents  per  thousand,  as  at  present^ 
a  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  should  be  imposed  upon  lithographic  cards 
to  partly  coyer  the  difference  of  $3.50  which  it  costs  the  American 
manufacturer  more  than  the  foreign  manufacturer,  which  difference 
is  made  almost  entirely  because  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country  and  foreign  coimtries. 

WAGES. 

In  Exhibit  No.  2,  attached  hereto,  we  quote  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
in  this  countiy  and  in  foreign  countries  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  hthographic  post  cards.  By  haying  a  duty  of  35 
cents  per  pound  imposea  upon  lithographic  cards  imported  into  this 
country  the  reyenues  of  the  Goyemment  will  not  be  diminished 
because  a  certain  amount  of  cards  will  always  be  imported,  and  at 
the  same  time  instead  of  keeping  Gtennan  and  other  factories  busy 
producing  these  cards  as  well  as  using  Grerman  paper,  inks,  and 
presses  we  shall  use  our  own  inks,  our  own  presses,  and  our  own: 
paper,  and  we  feel  sure  that  this  protection  will  giye  an  impetus  to 
the  production  of  lithographic  cards  so  that  more  uses  will  be  found 
for  tnem  and  the  postal  reyenues  of  theOoyemment  thereby  increased^ 

EMBOSSED  AIR-BRUSH  OABDS. 

These  cards  are  embossed  by  machines  from  dies  that  haye  first 
been  made  of  a  subject  desired  to  be  reproduced  upon  post  cards. 

The  cost  of  dies  yaries  according  to  the  design  to  be  reproducedl. 
The  dies  may  cost  all  the  way  from  $15  to  $25  or  $40  in  this  country.. 
In  foreign  countries,  especially  Germany,  the  dies  can  be  produced  for 
one-fourth  of  what  they  can  in  this  country.  After  the  post  card  has 
receiyed  the  impression  of  the  die,  the  colors  are  then  applied  by 
hand  through  the  medium  of  the  air  brush.    The  more  colors  that  ara 
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produced  the  more  labor  is  necessarily  required.     In  fact  the  greater 

¥drtion  of  the  cost  of  producing  an  air-brush  card  is  by  far  the  labor, 
he  colors  used  on  these  cards  are  also  imported  from  other  countries 
and  a  duty  thereon  imposed.  We  may  state  in  passing  that  upon 
many  of  the  materials  required  in  producing  post  cards,  such  as  fancy 
paper,  aniUne  coloring,  tinsel,  bronze,' metal  leaf,  and  a  good  manj 
articles  used  for  decorating,  such  as  silk,  satin,  plush,  etc.,  a  duty  is 
imposed  up  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  materials  cost  the 
manufacturer  in  tnis  country  just  so  much  more  than  it  does  the 
manufacturer  in  foreign  countries. 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  Exhibit  No.  3,  hereto  attached,  that 
while  in  this  country  men  only  are  employed  for  the  embossing  pro- 
oess,  in  Germany  a  good  many  women  are  employed.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  United  States  the  wages 
are  three,  four,  and  five  times  as  hi^h  as  they  are  in  Germany,  and  in 
no  instance  are  the  wages  paid  in  this  coimtry  less  than  twice  as  much 
as  those  paid  in  Germany,  and  the  same  applies  to  Exhibit  No.  4, 
which  shows  the  comparative  scale  of  wa^es  paid  for  coloring  by  the 
air-brush  process  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  In  coloring 
these  cards  to  produce  the  most  artistic  effect  a  stencil  is  used;  for 
tnis  reason  most  of  these  cards  are  produced  in  this  manner  as  the 
people  of  tlus  country  demand  artistic  work. 

.  The  cutting  of  the  stencil  is  done  by  hand,  and  there  must  be  as 
many  stencils  as  it  is  desired  to  have  colors  produced.  As  the  prices 
of  air-brush  cards  vary  from  $4  to  $15  per  thousand,  depending  upon 
^e  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  the  card,  it  is  manifestly 
bnpossible  to  impose  a  specific  duty.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  labor,  which  is  the  principal  item  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  card,  averages  three  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in 
Germany,  where  the  greater  portion  of  these  cards  are  now  made,  and 
considering  further  that  the  cost  of  paper  is  25  per  cent  more  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  and  that  there  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
coloring  matter  that  is  used,  we  beUeve  that  the  unposition  ot  a  duty 
of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  class  of  cards  should  be  imposed. 
While  this  would  not  afford  complete  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  nevertheless  he  would  have  a  fighting  chance,  as  he 
]j3  on  the  ground,  knows  the  American  taste,  and  can  provide  for  the 
wants  of  his  customers  quicker  than  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

PHOTOOELATIN  OABDS. 

The  comparative  cost  of  labor  on  photogelatin  cards  in  Crermany 
and  the  United  States  is  ascertained  from  fibres  submitted  by  the 
manufacturers  of  these  cards,  under  date  of  November  21, 1908. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wa^es  paid  to  the  American  workmen 
engaged  in  the  production  of  tms  kind  of  card  average  200  per  cent 
more  than  those  paid  to  the  German  workmen.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  cost  of  material  is  twice  as  much  in  the  United  States  as  it 
is  in  foreign  countries. 

Furthermore,  by  the  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  card 

any  design  can  be  produced  at  practically  no  initial  cost,  and  the 

cards  can  be  turned  out  in  quantities  of  1,000  at  a  single  printing,  so 

^hat  an  especially  attractive  card  printed  in  this  country  can  be 

luickly  reproduced  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  less  than  one- 

alf  the  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer.    The  result  of  the 
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matter  is  that  if  the  American  manufacturer  receives  an  initial  order 
or  prints  a  line  of  cards  by  this  process,  he  never  receives  a  reorder 
of  the  initial  order,  and  quickly  nas  his  own  designs  copied  and  the 
cards  landed  in  this  country  at  one  half  of  what  they  cost  him  to 
produce  here.  The  German  manufacturer  will  print  either  from 
original  designs  or  reproduce  cards  in  large  or  small  quantities  at 
$1.75  per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  BerUn,  while  it  costs  the  American  manu* 
facturer  more  than  $5  to  produce  the  same  card.^  With  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent  upon  cards  of  this  kind  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  enter  the  competitive 
field  in  this  country,  and  practically  all  cards  of  this  kind  are  imported 
from  Germany.  Taking  into  consideration  the  vast  dijGFerence  in  the 
cost  of  both  labor  and  material,  the  labor  in.itself  constituting  fully 
75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  card,  and  the  fact  that  the  machines 
which  are  used  in  order  to  produce  tnis  card  are  imported  and  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent  thereon  imposed,  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  now  imposed 
is. wholly  inadequate.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  a  duty  of  at 
least  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  photogelatin  cards. 

HAND-COLORED   CARDS. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  given  to  show  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  production  of  these  cards  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  labor  being  the  principal  item  of  expense.  -  These  cards  are 
generally  photogelatin  cards  (called  in  Germany  * 4icht  druck"),  first 
printed  in  black  and  the  colors  afterwards  supplied  by  hand.  These 
cards  are  generally  produced  in  the  homes  of  people  engaged  in  such 
work,  there  being  very  few  factories  in  Europe  producing  tnese  cards. 
This  being  a  home  industry,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  maximum 
amount  otlabor  can  be  procured  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  on  cards 
not  requiring  artistic  details  children  are  employed  irpon  the  work. 
As  stated  above,  no  statistics  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work  are 
available.  Labor  representing  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  card, 
and  the  cost  of  the  labor  required  for  the  production  of  this  card  being 
more  than  three  times^  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  a  duty  of  at  least  100  per  cent  should  be  imposed. 

HAND-PAINTED  CARDS. 

These  are  cards  where  the  entire  subject-matter  appearing  upon 
the  card  is  painted  by  hand  in  colors. 

There  can  be  no  basis  of  comparison  between  the  cost  of  production 
of  such  cards  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  being  entirely  hand 
work;  each  individual  card  stands  by  itself.  It  depends  largefy  upon 
the  quickness  of  the  artist  employed  in  painting  the  card  as  well  as  his 
artistic  abiUty.  Such  cards  may  vary  in  price  from  10  cents  to  S5 
each,  and  even  higher.  Inasmuch  as  this  entire  card  represents 
labor,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  ad  vdorem 
be  imposed. 

FANCY  CARDS. 

Under  this  head  we  might  include  cards  that  are  partly  or  wholly 
covered  with  silk,  satin,  pUish,  and  feathers,  as  well  as  other  materials, 
including  metals.  On  cards  covered  with  silk,  velvet,  plush,  etc., 
the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  now  imposed.  This  is  wholly 
inadequate,  because  in  the  first  place  on  some  of  the  cards  the  prin- 
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dpal  materials  used  being  silk,  yelvet,  plush,  fancy  paper,  etc.,  there  is 
a  dut}r  of  50  per  cent  thereupon  to  start  with,  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
material  alone  is  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer than  it  is  to  the  European  manufacturer.  Furthermore, 
90  per  cent  of  the  labor  required  in  the  production  of  these  cards  is 
done  by  hand.  The  silk  or  satin,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be, 
is  first  attached  to  the  card  by  hand  and  the  coloring  which  the*^card 
contains  is  usually  done  by  the  air-brush  process  or  hand  painted.  It 
is  slow,  laborious  work,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  expensive 
card  great  attention  must  necessarily  be  given  to  details.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  produce  an  artistic  card  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  CTowin^  artistic  taste  of  the  American  public.  For  this  reason 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  cards  will  constantly  increase.  In  as 
much  as  the  material  is  very  much  higher  in  this  country  and  the  card 
is  produced  mostly  by  hand  and  in  tnat  way  comes  into  direct  com- 

Petition  with  the  much  cheaper  labor  markets  of  other  coimtries  a 
uty  of  at  least  100  per  cent  snould  be  imposed,  rather  than  the  duty 
of  50  per  cent  which  is  now  applied  to  these  cards. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  E  of  the  appendix 
hereto  attached,  showing  the  comparative  cost  per  thousand  oi  cards 
decorated  with  silk  to  the  manufacturer  in  Germany  and  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  cost 
of  this  particular  card  is  almost  three  times  as  much  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  in  Exu'ope,  and  this  difference  will  increase  in  ratio  with 
the  value  of  the  card,  so  that  we  feel  in  advocating  a  duty  of  100  per 
cent  ad  valorem  we  are  not  asking  for  a  duty  that  is  pronibitive  out 
one  which  will  require  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  manufacturer 
to  allow  him  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  competition. 

OASDS  BY  THE  SCREEN  OB  GOLOB  PLATE  PROCESS. 

These  cards  are  manufactured  by  using  three  or  four  plates  made  of 
zinc,  copper,  etc.  The  cost  of  these  plates  is  practically  twice  as 
much  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  foreign  countries.  The  difference  in 
labor  is  the  same.  The  cost  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  the 
paper  is  25  per  cent  more.  We  have  not  quoted  any  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  plates,  labor,  and  paper  necessary  to  produce  cards  by  this 
process,  because  we  know  that  the  statements  made  herein  as  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  plates,  labor,  and  material  to  the  domestic  and 
foreign  manufacturer  can  not  be  successfully  assailed.  The  duty 
at  the  present  time  upon  this  kind  of  post  card  is  25  per  cent.  We 
respectfully  suggest  that  upon  all  cards  of  this  kind  imported  into 
this  country  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  imposed. 

FINALLY. 

The  Post  Card  Manufacturers'  and  Allied  Trades  Protective  Asso- 
ciation submits  this  brief  and  follows  the  same  with  a  sijggested  para- 
graph, which,  after  most  careful  consideration,  they  bdieve  to  be 
equitable  and  protective,  but  not  prohibitive.  All  that  is  sought  by 
your  memoriausts  is  to  create  in  the  revised  tariff  act  such  a  para- 
graph covering  this  new  business  of  post  cards  as  shall  place  the 
American  manufacturer  upon  an  equal,  not  a  superior,  footing  with 
his  foreign  competitor.    As  the  entire  business  is  new,  it  has  been 
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necessary  to  be  somewhat  elaborate  in  defining  the  conditions;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  importations  run  from 
S40;000  to  $50,000  in  value  per  day,  and  that  the  home  production 
represents  ah  investment  of  many  mUlions  of  capital  and  tne  employ- 
ment oi  many  thousands  of  workmen,  and,  further,  that  a  proper 
and  reasonable  duty  upon  these  goods  will  without  doubt  materially 
increase  the  Government's  revenue,  and  will  greatly  stimulate  the 
home  production,  thereby  again  adding  to  the  Government  revenue 
through  the  increase  of  the  sale  of  stamps,  it  will  be  realized  that  our 
brief  is  none  too  long. 

We  respectfully  pray  that  it  receive  careful  consideration,  and  we 
assure  the  honorable  dommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  at  any  time 
this  association  will  promptly  reply  to  any  and  all  questions  which 
may  arise  in  the  minds  or  the  committee  or  will,  if  requested,  send 
experts  in  this  matter  to  give  testimony  before  your  honorable  body. 
The  Post  Card  Manufacturers'  and  Allied 
Trades'  Protective  Association, 
By  Francis  E.  Hamilton  and  Louis  Henry, 

Their  Counsel. 


Exhibit  A* 

ComparaHve  figures  between  Oemumy  and  the  United  States  of  the  initial  ooH  ojtt  iubjeeti 
of  cards  to  be  prodvced  by  the  lithographic  process. 


Gemutny. 

United  States 

72  sketches,  1  artist  16  weeks,  st. . . 

fiO  marks  per  week 

Markt. 

750 

l.fi84 

143 

160  per  week 

128  per  week 

127  per  week 

1000.00 

72  subjects  on  stone,  engmved  or 
stippled,  1  artist  72  weeks,  at. 

Proving,  1  prover,  6i  weeks,  at. . . 

22  marks  per  week,  allowing 
for  artist  28  marks  and  ap- 
prentice 10  marks. 

22  marks  per  week,  allowing 
for  prover  2S  marks  and  ap- 
prentice 10  marks. 

2,01d.C0 
176.00 

Per  subject 

3,477 

1504 

18.26 

8,091.00 
42.08 

CamvaraHve  figures  between  Germany  and  United  States  fcfr  printinaf  indiuKng  paper ^  7t 
subjects,  It  colors  and  bronze,  and  1  color  for  address  side,  and  embossed.  Brome  is 
eormdered  in  the  trade  as  tiuo  colors,  by  the  lithographic  process  based  upon  printing 
S,500  cards  of  each  subject,  not  including  initial  cost,  as  shown  above. 


. 

Geimany. 

United  States. 

16  days'  printing,  1  pressman,  1 
Stone  grinder 

10.16  marks  per  day 

MarU. 
162.26 

14.00 
10.00 

100.00 
7.60 
16.00 
66.00 

700.00 

810.66  per  day:.... 

8160. 75 

17.00 

Stone  carrier 

12.00 

Transferring 

112.00 

Cutting 

0.60 

Embossing 

20  00 

Inks 

30.00 

PADer 

262.00 

1,064.76 
1256.74 

612.86 

Per  1,000  caixls 

81.02 
10.16 

2.43 

Vieigfat 

Digitized  by  Kj\ 

)ogle 

81.17 
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Exhibit  B. 

6eaU  o/wage$/or  lithograpkie  eardi. 


Oennany. 


United 


Llthofimphlo  itlppto  artist.. 

Llthosrsphio  ormyon  artist.., 

Lithographic  ensravers 

Lithographic  traoaferren. . . . 
Lithographic  ] 


18  to  36  marks;  average,  26 
marks. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Lithographic  feeder 

Lithographic  press  bo vs 

Lithographic  stone  grmders  and  polish- 
ers. 

Llthoffraphlo  stone  porters 

Lithographic  prover 

Lithographic  foreman,  pressroom 

Lithographic  Ibivman,  artist 

Apprentice  for  transferrer 

A pprsntioe  lor  prover 

Apprentice  for  artist 


10  to  16  marks  (girls  and  boys). 

8  marks  (girls  and  boys) 

12  to  15  marks  (not  considered 
skUled  laborers). 

10  to  16  marks. .*.... 

18  to  30  marks 

86  to  66  marks 


Wages  paid  to  appxvntlces.. 

CotterL 

Sketch  artist 


1  apprentice  toeach  transferrer . 
do 

2  apprentices  to  6  artists. 

First  year,  Omarks 

Second  year,  0  marks 

Third  year,  lOt  marks 

Fourth  year,  12  marks 

18  marlcs,  but  mostly  girls  at 

10  to  12  marks. 
20  to  00  marks 


820  to  $46  per  iveek;  ftTefa8^ 

828. 
Da 
Da 
822  to  836  per  week. 
822  to  828  per  week;   ftTen8^ 

826. 
812  to  818  (men  only). 
87  to  88.60  (boys  ODlj). 
816to8i8. 


8lOto81& 
822to84D; 
845  to  876. 


1  apprantioe  to  3 

Mo  apprenUoe  allomd. 
1  q^prentioe  to  6  artista. 


|812 


to  818. 

818  to  822. 
860  to  8100. 


Exhibit  0. 
ScdU  of  wages  paid  for  emhomng. 


Germany. 


United  States. 


reeders 

Goonter  maker. 


00  to  76  pfennigs  per  1,000  sheets; 
earn  10  to  18  marks  (mostly  girls). 

26  to  27  marks;  permitted  1  coun- 
ter maker  to  60feeders. 


816  to  818  (men  only). 


818  (men  only)  if  he  z 
for  one  machine;  for  every  ad- 
ditional machine^  83  per  week 
extra. 


GOLD  LEAF  STAMPING. 


Oirl  stampers, 

Olrl  dusters.. 
Shop  girls.... 


14  to  18  marks  (mostly  piecework, 

8i  to  4  marks  per  1,000). 

7  to  8  marks 

In  Berlin,  14  to  Id  years,  7  marks: 

16  years.  8  marks,  with  17, 1  mark 

ST  week,  raised  every  year  until 
e  salary  of  12  marks  is  reached, 
then  1  mark  per  week  every  three 
years  is  raised.  Experienced 
help  at  12  marks  Is  plentiful.  In 
small  towns  the  salary  Is  abont 
one-hall 


Men  only,  816  to  818L 

Girls.  86  to  80. 

In  New  York  (^ty,  85  to  816.  Bx- 
perlenoed  help  can  not  be  pro- 
cured for  I<H  Qum8lO  to812. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Exhibit  D. 

ComparaUve  oott  per  iliKm9and  of  pnducingcards  eolared  by  the  avr-hnuh  proeeee  in  Oer- 

many  arid  United  Statee, 


Germany. 

United 
SUtea. 

Cardboard 

Markt. 

250 

50 

5 

10 

eoo 

50 
15 
40 

10.85 

Embossed 

.50 

Catting 

10 

A4drA»islrlepr(ntinff.... ,   ,.. 

.16 

Five  Stencils .V... 77;. 

8.75 

Color 

.76 

ExsTntnlng . . 

.20 

Stondto..:. ^ : 

.60 

10.20 
t2.44 

6.80 

^  The  above  calculation  does  not  include  the  original  die  that  costs  here  about  four 
times  as  much  as  in  Europe.  The  above  calculation  is  based  on  cardboard  manu- 
&Lctured  in  the  United  States,  but  this  class  of  cards  is  mostly  manufactured  on  fcmcy 
cardboard,  which  is  all  imported  from  Germany  and  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  3  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  and  freight  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent 
<d  the  value:    Also  ail  the  colors  used  for  this  process  are  imported  and  pay  duty. 


I  Exhibit  E. 

Comparative  eoet  per  thouecmdfor  ihe  manufacture  of  cards  decorated  vnth  eUh  in  Germany 

and  United  States. 


Oermany. 


United 
States. 


Board 1 

Embossing 

Cutting 

Board  for  addraas  side 

Printing  address  side 

Coloring  by  air-brush,  four  colors 

Color  and  alcohol 

BtencUs 

6Uk 

Cotton 

Cutting  out  circle : 

Powder 

Lettering 

EuTelopfls 

Pasting  on  sUk  and  fllltng  In  of  cotton  and  finishing, 

Freight 

Per  thousand 


MotU. 

&32 

.16 

.05 

.66 

.10 

&00 

2.00 

.40 

14.76 

1.00 

.70 

2.00 

3.20 

1.40 

10.00 


12.00 

.50 

.10 

.66 

.10 

4.00 

1.00 

.40 

0.60 

.60 

.00 

1.25 

&60 

.65 

&fi0 


47.62 
.30 


90.26 


S11.72 


3a26 


ExHiBrr  F. 

PROPOSED  PABAQRAPH. 

Post  cards,  whether  in  sheets  or  cut,  and  whether  printed  on  both  sides  or  not;  litho- 
graphic where  the  majority  of  colors  are  printed  from  stone,  sine,  aluminum,  or  other 
material,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

If  printed  by  the  three  or  four  color  plate  process  or  showing  the  use  of  a  screen, 
fif^  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  hand  painted,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  made  by  the  photogeiatin  process  or  if  printed  from  glass  plates  or  gelatin,  seventy- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  > 

If  colored  by  air-bruah  process,  embossed  or  plain,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad 
yalorem. 
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If  mftde  by  photogeUtin  procen  and  hand  colored,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

If  decorated  or  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  feathers,  hair,  cotton,  tinsel,  ploah, 
flilk,  metal,  or  metal  products,  or  any  other  material  whatsoever,  one  hundred  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  cards  not  hereinbefore  spedficaUy  enumerated,  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


THE    BOGHESTEE    (E.    T.)    LITHOGBAFHnrO    COMPAVT    FILES 

STATISTICS  sHownra  the  ieceease  nr  foseige  impoeta- 

TIDES  OF  UTHOOEAFHIC  PEIETS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

WdsJiingUm,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Through  the  efTorts  of  the  National  Association  of 
Employing  Lithographers  a  few  ^oyemment  statistics  have  been 
gathered  and  published  relating  to  unports  and  duties  on  lithographic 
work,  and'  we  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  these  schedules  wnich 
certainly  present  an  alarming  condition  as  affecting  the  lithographic 
industry  in  the  United  States.  We  respectfully  ask  that  in  amostin^ 
the  new  tariff  law  that  you  will  thoroughly  acquaint  yourself  with 
these  figures,  and  note  the  injustice  of  the  present  Dingley  law  as 
applied  to  our  industry.  It  is  apparent  by  these  figures  that  the 
protection  intended  by  Congress  under  the  Dingley  law  was  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent,  and  that  the  American  hthographer  in  reality 
receives  only  20  per  cent  protection.  This  is  less  than  one-half  of 
what  was  considered  proper  and  needful  by  framers  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  It  is  quite  evident  that  importers  entered  large  quantities 
of  merchandise  under  improper  headings  and  in  classes  other  than 
those  in  which  they  were  intended  to  go.  In  other  words,  these  goods 
which  were  improperly  classified  were  given  imdervaluation.  During 
the  period  that  tnis  Dingley  law  has  been  in  force  the  amount  or 
imports  of  lithographic  merchandise  has  increased  several  hundred 
per  cent,  and  although  we  are  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Lithographers  we  take  the  Uberty  of  appealing  to  you  individually 
for  justice  and  protection  when  you  are  considering  the  new  law. 
The  protection  which  we  have  received  under  the  Dingley  law  has 
been  entirely  inadequate  and  so  low  as  to  appear  absuni,  especially 
in  view  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  m  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Labor  is  the  principal  item  of  lithographic  production. 
The  fact  that  we  have  suffered  a  great  injustice  and  have  not  received 
the  protection  intended  by  Congress  under  this  Dingley  law.  gives  us 
a  strong  argument  and  encourages  us  to  ask  for  more  ravorable 
consideration.  Great  damage  has  been  done  to  our  industry  through 
this  erroneous  law.  Our  domestic  production  has  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  foreigner  has  also  reaped  great  benefit  on  account 
of  the  very  large  increase  in  consmnption  of  lithographic  goods  in  the 
United  States. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  examine  carefully  the  appended 
table  (Exhibit  A),  and  that  ^ou  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  see  that 
justice  is  given  to  the  American  lithographers. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kma  consideration,  we  are, 
Your«.  truly, 

Rochester  Lithografhino  OoiiPAirry 
M.  B.  Fox,  PresiderU. 
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Exhibit  A, 

8cheduU»  of  imports  and  duties  mentioned  in  annexed  letter. 

LITHOORAPHIC  PRINTS   FROM  STONE.  ZINC,   ALUMINUM,  OR   OTHER  MATERIAL. 

BOUND  OR  UNBOUND. 


(Acts  of  1894  and  1897;  for  act  of  1890,  see  No.  2929.] 

Rate 
of  duty 

per 
pound. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
leoted. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

Value 

per 
unit  of 

Adrval- 
orem 

rate  of 
duty. 

No.  2005.  On  cardboard  or  other  mate- 
lial  exceeding  yglhi  inch  in  thickness 
(under  general  tariff): 

CeniB, 

Pwnd$, 

364,647.88 

703,561.30 

£09.376.25 

/        1,681.00 

\    626,(196.00 

606,23&66 

638,601.83 

766.168.33 

924.979.32 

1,268,673.91 

1,613,483.06 

1,631,732.16 

2,331,686.37 

2,396,823.13 

DoUari. 
88,993.90 
196, 173.  £0 
170,387.00 
476.00 
147,201.28 
166,791.28 
169,139.00 
188,058.00 
228,861.32 
300,434.00 
346,271.00 
363,233.48 
641,061.26 
619,30a00 

DoOara. 
21,872.87 
42,213.66 
36,962.57 
94.86 
31,641.78 
36,31414 
38,316.11 
46, 97a  10 
66,498.76 
76,614.44 
90,806.98 
91,903.96 
139,80&19 
143,809.39 

a24 
.28 
.28 
.801 
.280 
.274 
.266 
.246 
.247 
.239 
.229 
.287 
.233 
.268 

Per'et. 
24.68 

1896 

21.62 

1897 

21.11 

1898 

19.93 

1890 

2L43 
21.90 

1900 

22.66 

1901 

24.44 

1902 

24.26 

1903 

26.13 

1904 

20.22 

1906 

26.30 

1906 

26.80 

1907 

23.23 

Increase  of  660  per  cent  phis. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS  FROM  STONE,  ZINC,  ALUMINUM,  ETC. 
[Acts  of  1804  and  1897.1 


No.  2906.— On  paper  or  other  material, 
not  exceeding  ^^  inch  in  thickness 
(under  general  tariff): 
1895 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

96,619.43 
132,648.43 

1896 

1897 

110, 181. 88 

1898 

114,586.00 

1899 

126,471.38 

1900 

160,029.50 

1901 

172,689.40 
268,042.22 

1902 

1903 

200,303.14 

1904 

267, 88a  21 
266,  £61. 96 

1906 

1906 

304,200.69 

1907 

414,229.40 

71,644.00 
92.831.00 
89,333.07 
116,778.00 
131,673.86 
150,931.28 
181,6ia00 
223, 732. 00 
227,302.00 
287,742.00 
304,414.00 
388,472.76 
468. 66a  £0 


19,323.88 
26,509.68 
22,036.38 
22,917.06 
26,094.28 
32,00^90 
34,617.88 
63,608.44 
40,060.64 
63,676.07 
£3,312.99 
60. 84a  12 
82,846.86 


a  74 

.70 

.81 
1.01 
1.06 

.943 
1.06 

.836 
1.14 
1.07 
L14 
1.28 
L13 


27.01 
28.66 
24.67 
19.79 
19.07 
21.21 
19.01 
23.96 
17.62 
18.(ffi 
17.61 
16.66 
17.68 


Increase  of  420  per  cent  plus. 

EXCEEDING  ,J\,v  INCH  AND  NOT  EXCEEDING  tI*i  INCH  IN  THICKNESS,  CUTTING 

SIZE  IN  DIMENSIONS. 


No.  2907.  Not  exceeding  36  square 
Inches: 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 


261,623.70 
429,768.00 
603,428.30 
488,683.00 
309,147.80 
669,459.41 
600,636.75 
608,916.61 
721,249.20 
780, 24a  69 
769,255.21 
1,682,412.25 
6,467,846.89 


92,807.00 
164,481.00 
184,129.00 
191,860.11 
161,6ia00 
198,629.00 
189,089.00 
174,876.00 
263,388.00 
318,060.00 
293,9ia00 
644,066.64 
2,034,922.10 


13,081.20 
21,488.48 
25,171.43 
24,429.13 
19,957.38 
28,472.99 
25,031.84 
26,445.84 
36,062.48 
89,012.62 
37,962.79 
84,120.68 
823,392.35 


-iyilizuU  by 


a85 

.88 

.87 

.893 

.406 

.349 

.378 

.848 

.865 

.408 

.887 

.888 

.315 


14.10 
13.06 
13.67 
12.78 
12.35 
14.83 
13.24 
14.66 
13.60 
12.27 
12.92 
13.06 
16.80 


An  increase  of  2,400  per  cent  plus. 
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Sekeiulu  of  import*  and  dtUiet  mtntioMd  in  anruxed  leUer—Oontmned. 

UTUGORAPHIGfCIOAR  LABELS,  FLAPS,  AND  BANDS,  LBTTERXD  OR  BLANK,  PRINTXD 
FROM  STONE,  ZINa  ALXnONUH,  OR  OTHER  MATERIAL. 

[Act  of  1807.] 


Rate 
of  duty 

P«^ 
pound. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

r^^ 

ATccage. 

Fiscal  TMT  ended  June  SO. 

Value 

P« 
unit  of 

Ad  val- 
orem 
rate  of 
doty. 

No.  2001.  Printed  In  less  than  8  colon, 
bat  not  Including  metal-leaf  print- 
ing (under  general  tarifT): 

Cenit. 

20 
30 
20 
30 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

POttlUlfl. 

30,400.00 
36,537.36 
61,886.50 
61,731.06 
76,405.06 
07, 844.  .50 
88,910.00 
75,162.10 
120,938.06 
226,886.70 

DoOsfi. 
20,014.00 
33.820.00 
42,362.00 
47,739.25 
64,206.21 
72,29A.&'( 
64.220.34 
67,254.05 
112,353.10 
216,746.80 

6,060.23 
7,307.45 
10,377.30 
12,346.21 
16,28L10 
10,4A&90 
17,783.00 
15,032.43 
25,067.98 
45,377.36 

DoOort. 
a964 
.036 
.816 
.773 
.700 
.743 
.722 
.762 
.866 
.066 

Perec 

20.33 

1809 

21  6t 

1900 

24.60 

1901 

2Sl88 

'    1902 

28.19 

1908 

36u08 

1904 

27.60 

1905 

26.29 

1906 

23.13 

1007 

3aLM 

An  Increase  of  740  per  oent  pltftf 


The  years  1805,  1896^  and  1897  represent  the  Wilson-Gorman  law. 
From  1898  to  present  time  represent  the  Dingley  law. 


THE  OSAT  UTHOGEAPH  COMPANT,  ITEW  TOBE  CITT,  STATES 
THAT  CEITICAI  COHDITIOH  OF  UTHOG&APH  IHDUSTET 
DEMANDS  AH  IHCEEASE  OF  TABIFF. 

Canal  and  Laioht  Streets, 

New  York,  March  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^ahington,  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  you  should  know  of  a  call  made  to-day  at  our 
establishment  by  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  foreign 
lithographers  in  Europe. 

This  gentleman  called  with  the  representative  of  a  manufacturer  of 
lithographic  presses.  The  caU  was  made  with  a  view  to  looking  over 
our  plant.  Although  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  the  motive,  and  only 
intimations  pointing  that  wajr  could  be  learned,  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  this  foreigner  is  here  with  a  view  to  making  the  purchase  of 
American-made  lithographic  presses  and  to  instaU  them  in  a  large 
factory  here  in  this  country  should  there  be  a  proper  readjustment  of 
the  tariff  giving  proper  protection  to  this  industry  in  this  country. 

The  increase  m  the  litnographic  business  done  for  the  United  States 
by  foreign  lithog[raphers  has  been  so  great  in  the  last  five  vears  that 
there  is  no  question  of  doubt  but  that  the  leading  hthograpnic  houses 
of  Germany,  England,  and  France  wiU  spend  vast  sums  of  money  in 
building  plants  in  this  country  to  secure  m  this  country  a  part  of  the 
business  which  should  and  must  be  done  in  the  United  States. 


LITHOGBAPHIO  PBINTS — ^DECALOMANIA  TRANSFEBS.  8345 

The  home  competition  we  do  not  fear.  It  is  the  beggarly  wages 
paid  on  the  other  side  compared  with  the  rates  paid  our  Ainerican 
workmen  which,  considering  American  conditions,  are  not  too  high 
rates  to  pay  our  men,  about  which  we  feel  concerned. 

I  beg  that  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  critical  condition 
that  the  lithoeraphic  industry  of  the  United  States  is  in  and  will  be 
until  the  tariff  on  lithographs  has  been  increased  as  urged  by  the 
committee  representing  the  lithographic  interests,  viz,  Mr.  Kobert  M, 
Donaldson,  Mr,  Horace  Reed,  and  George  R.  Meyercord. 

Sincerely  trusting  that  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
importance  of  the  tariff  increase,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Gray  LrrHOOBAPH  Gompany, 
O.  D.  Gray,  President. 


DECALCOMANIA  TRANSFERS. 

*  [Paragraph  400.] 

THE  CBOXALL  CHEHICAL  AND  SIJPPLT  COMPANT,  EAST  LIVEB- 
POOL,  OHIO,  THIITHS  THAT  THE  DUTY  OH  HIHEKAL  T&AHS- 
FEES  IS  SUFFICIEHT. 

East  Liyebpool,  Ohio,  March  1, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

WashingUmy  D,  C. 
Deab'Sib:  We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  certain 
representations  made  to  your  honorable  committee  relative  to  the 
duty  on  mineral  transfers  as  used  by  the  pottery  manufacturers. 
Matters  have  unquestionably  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mineral 
transfers  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  raw  material.  To  deny  the 
American  pottery  manufacturer  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining  a 
selection  or  designs  from  abroad  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  an 
American  industry  which  we  are  supposed  to  foster.  It  would  be 
almost  an  utter  impossibility  for  him  to  sell  his  wares  in  his  own 
market  in  competition  with  the  imported  wares,  as  it  is  the  decora- 
tions that  sell  80  per  cent  at  least  of  his  product.  These  transfers 
are  manufactured  in  a  small  way  in  this  country,  and  for  the  very 
cheaper  class  they  produce  them  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  can 
abroad,  which  can  be  conclusively  shown.  The  better  class  of  goods 
which  the  American  potter  must  have  to  bring  his  wares  up  to  the 
standard  can  not  be  produced  here  as  yet,  and  it  will  possibly  be 
many  years  before  they  can,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  that  class  of 
labor.  In  the  cheaper  class  the  American  lithographer  will  do  more 
than  twice  as  much  work  per  day  as  the  lithograpner  abroad.  It  is 
true  he  is  paid  higher  wages,  but,  however,  he  will  do  more  work, 
which  practicaUy  evens  it  up.  We  therefore  claim  that  the  schedule, 
paragraph  400,  under  which  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  places  these  goods 
and  unaer  which  they  are  always  classified,  is  fair  in  every  respect. 
We  therefore  trust  that  this  magnificent  great  industry,  such  as  the 
pottery  business  is,  will  receive  your  most  careful  consideration  in 
afiSbcing  the  duty  on  this  raw  material,  such  as  mineral  transfers, 
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which  is  applied  to  their  wares  and  that  the  representations  made  b^ 
certain  parties  to  jour  honorable  body  will  oe  thoroughly  investi- 
gated before  a  decision  is  arrived  at. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  this  matter,  we  beg 
to  remain, 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  Croxall  Chemioal  and  Supply  Compakt, 
J.  T.  CsoxALL,  President. 


-walIj  paper. 

[Paragraph  402.] 

THE  OEVETA  (V.  T.)  WALL  PAPEB  COMPANT  CLAIMS  THAT  THE 
WALL-PAPEB  nrDUSTEY  HEEDS  MOBE  PBOTEGTIOH. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  March  5, 1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  I  am  operating  a  wall-paper  plant  in  your  district,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  for  consideration  on  tne  part  of  the  duty  that  is  on 
wall  paper. 

The  argument  before  your  committee  on  the  tariff  of  wall  paper, 
to  be  raised  to  45  maximum  and  35  minimum,  is  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  our  hom&  industries,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
small  industry  of  12,000,000  capacity  and  that  the  mai^et  is  now 
overproduced.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  exports  are  only 
46,921  and  the  imports  of  wall  paper  from  other  countries  are  671,904, 
it  makes  a  hardsfdp  on  the  home  industries  to  keep  pace  with  Uie 
foreigners. 

The  fact  that  a  piece  of  wall  paper  is  marked  imported  makes  it 
more  salable  to  our  American  people  than  our  own  domestic  paper, 
yet  we  claim  our  domestic  paper  is  far  superior  to  theirs,  but  the 
word  ^^ import"  is  itself  a  selling  quality. 

Now,  we  appeal  to  you  for  your  careful  consideration  of  protection 
on  this  product  of  ours.  The  immense  importation  of  wall  paper 
during  tne  past  ten  years  has  driven  a  great  many  factories  out  of 
business,  because  their  profits  have  faded  away  when  in  competition 
with  foreign  papers.  I  believe  that  everyone  \\  ill  agree  with  me  that 
the  wall-paper  business  of  to-day  is  not  a  profitable  enterprise,  and 
one  of  the  great  causes  is  because  of  the  importation  of  cheaper  goods 
than  we  can  produce  here. 

Now,  if  we  could  bring  this  up  to  a  higher  tariff,  it  would  help  to 
equaUze  the  cost  of  goods  laid  down  in  this  country  and  give  our 
manufacturers  more  of  a  show. 

I  trust  this  will  be  carefully  brought  before  you,  and  that  we  might 
receive  your  early  consideration. 
I  ours,  very  truly, 

Geneva  Wall  Paper  CJompaky, 
Per  C.  W.  Fairfax. 
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WOOD  PULP  BOASD. 

[Paragraph  402.] 

THE  ANDBOSCOOGnr  PULP  COMPAVT,  SOTTTH  WIVDHAK,  ME.. 
ASKSFOB  mOHEB  DXTTT  OV  PULP  BOABD. 

Washinoton,  D.  C, 

February  iO,  1909. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WaTS  AND  MbANS, 

Washington^  D.  0.  ^ 

Gentlemen:  Wood  pulp  board,  so  called,  is  a  manufacture  of  pulp, 
and  is  assessed  for  duty  as  ''  paper  not  specially  provided  for/'  under 
paragraph  402  of  the  tarifi  act.  It  is  nothing  but  pulp  in  the  form  of 
thick  paper  or  board.  When  two  or  more  pieces  or  such  paper  or 
board  are  put  together,  by  glue  or  otherwise,  it  is  assessed  for  duty  as 
''manufactures  of  paper^  or  of  which  paper  is  the  component  material 
or  chief  value,  not  specially  providea  for,"  under  section  407  of  the 
tariff  act.  It  might  perhaps  as  well  be  assessed  as  a ''  manufacture  of 
wood  [pulp]  or  other  pulp,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for," 
under  section  433;  but  so  tar  as  we  know  is  is  not  so  assessed. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  sections  407  and  433  is  the  same,  namely, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  under  section  402  is  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

IMPORTANOB  OF  THE  INDUSTBT. 

The  manufacture  of  this  and  similar  pulp  board  or  paper  board  is 
carried  on  extensively  in  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  mills  engaged  in  the  business: 

I.  JUtZZf  rMKKufoctwvng  iome  hind  0/  wood  pulp  board  at  AndrotDoggin  Pulp  Oompanif. 

Tons  p«r  day. 

AndroflC^gin  Pulp  Company,  South  Windham,  Me 80 

Horace  H/Childfl,  ChOdsdale,  Mich 16 

The  J.  P.  Lewifl  Company,  Beaver  Falla,  N.  Y 80 

Lewis  A  Slocum,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y 9 

Brownville  Board  Company,  BrownviUe,  N.  Y 20 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y 50 

Jefferson  Board  Mills  Company,  Herring,  N.  Y 20 

Piermont  Paper  Company,  Piermont,  N.  Y 50 

Tonawanda  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 65 

Franklin  Board  and  Paner  Com^ny,  Franklin,  Ohio 35 

Chattanooga  Pulp  Boaia  Mills,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 4 

Kokomo  rvpet  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind 15 

Marion  Paper  Company,  Marion,  Ind 40 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Benton,  Me 25 

75941— H.  Doc.  1505,  60-2— vol  8 39 
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II.  MiU$  man^faetwring  other  hnd$  of  pulp  hoard. 

Toot  p0rday« 

Mount  Vernon  Straw  Board  Company,  Mount  Vernon,  Ind 20 

Empire  Paper  Company,  Vincennee,  Ind 25 

Vincennes  raper  Comj^ny,  Vincennee,  Ind 16 

National  Paper  Mills,  Toma,  Iowa 10 

Haverhill  Box  Board  Company,  HaverhUl,  Mam 80 

American  Paper  Company,  Bogota,  N.  Y 25 

Leo  Box  Board  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.J 10 

McErran  Brothers,  MuSany,  N.J 30 

Albia  Box  and  Paper  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y 15 

Leversee  and  Snyder  Manufacturing  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y 8 

Frank  P.  Miller  Paper  Company,  Dorrington.  Fa 25 

Weetem  Stra^  Board  Company^  St.  Mary,  Ohio 20 

Philadelphia  Paper  Manufactunng  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 100 

Eyster  A  Son,  Hamilton,  W.  Va 15 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  Beloit,  Wis 30 

Pioneer  Wood  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis 8 

CiJifomia  I^per  and  Board  Mills,  Anteack,  Cal 16 

Los  An^es  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 5 

XJncosPaper  Company,  Norwich^  Conn 85 

T«dt  A  Sons  Paper  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn 14 

Case  A  Marshall,  Bumside,  Conn 12 

American  Straw  Board  Company: 

Lockport,  m 35 

Quincy,  111 40 

Wilmington,  111 15 

Anderson,  Ind 38 

Kokomo.  Ind 18 

NoblesvUle,  Ind 48 

Chestertown.  Md 18 

Robertson^  Ohio 30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 60 

Dayton.  Ohio 32 

Lima,  Ohio 30 

Piqua,  Ohio ^ 35 

Tiffin,  Ohio 25 

Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 14 

Winchester,  Va 12 

Ham  &  Davidson  Company,  Marseilles,  111 35 

Morris  Box  Board  Company,  Morris,  111 25 

Illinois  Box  Board  Company,  Pekin,  111 20 

Rockford  Paper  Box  Board  Company,  Rockford,  111 15 

Albany  Pap^  Company,  Albany,  Ind 16 

Lewis  Knerr  Paper  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind 25 

Lafayette  Box  board  Company,  Lafayette,  Ind 40 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company: 

Davisville 10 

Shelton,  Cin 17} 

Mount  Carmel  ,111 21 

Peoria,  111 40 

Waldron,  lU 11 

Eaton,  Ind 22 

Marion,  Ind 25 

Muncie,  Ind 30 

Rockport,  Ind 14 

Wabash,  Ind 50 

West  Muncie,  Ind 16 

Milton,  N.H 20 

Muffany,  N.  J 40 

Do 45 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 7 

Lockport.  N.Y 50 

Urbana,  Ohio 80 

1,643J 
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Wood  pulp  board  is  used,  among  other  thinffl,  for  bakers'  and  con- 
fectioners' boxes,  cans,  and  layers;  boxes  for  cereals;  table  tops; 
blackboards,  picture  mats,  backings  for  pictures  and  looking-glasses, 
cartridge  wads,  inside  building  finish,  etc. 

COST  TO  AMEBIOAN   HANUFACTUBEB. 

The  details  of  the  cost  of  this  product  to  the  Androscoggin  Pulp 
Company  and  its  income  therefrom  in  the  year  1907  appear  from  a 
report  fxirnished  to  the  special  House  committee.  Representative 
Mann,  chairman,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  it,  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexed  hereto  and  marked  "A.'*  From  this  detailed  report  the 
costs  for  1907  were  as  follows* 

Salaries  and  wages $90,839.62 

Rent,  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  repairs,  advertising,  and  other  miscella- 
neous expense 25, 630. 61 

Materials,  including  freight 218, 496. 17 

Manufacturing  cost 334,966.30 

Freight  and  cartage  after  manufacture 21, 164.  32 

Sellmg  expenses 12, 161. 56 

Total  cost 368,292.17 

The  total  amount  received  for  this  product  was 427, 001. 38 

Showing  a  total  profit  of.... 58,709.21 

The  total  production  by  this  company  in  1907  was  11,280  tons, 
showing  a  cost  of  $32.65  per  ton  and  a  selling  value  of  $37.85  per 
ton,  or  an  average  profit  ox  $5.20  per  ton. 

DXm    NOT    BUFFIOIENT    TO  EQUALIZE    DIFFEEBNOB    IN   THE    OOST   OF 

liANXTFAOTUBB. 

The  foregoing  article  or  articles  are  sold  in  the  American  market  in 
competition  with  foreign  manufactures  of  the  same  character. 
After  payment  of  freight  and  duty  the  foreign  article  is  sold  at  a 
lower  pnce  than  the  domestic.  As  appears  from  the  figures  next 
herein  given,  taken  from  the  official  statement  of  the  Androscoggin 
Pulp  Company,  its  average  selling  price  in  1907  was  $37.85  per  ton; 
whereas,  tne  usual  selling  price  of  the  foreign  article  in  that  year  was 
less  than  $35  per  ton.  The  duty,  therefore,  is  not  prohibitory,  and 
is  in  fact  no  more  than  enough,  if  it  is  enough,  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
labor  and  material  here  and  abroad.  This  is  due  to  the  cheapness  of 
both  the  foreign  wood  and  labor. 

The  importations  are  chiefly  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  both  labor  and  material  in  those  countries,  they 
can  now  undersell  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  American  market, 
but  without  sufficient  demand  for  or  profit  on  their  goods  to  make 
their  competition  serious.  But  if,  together  with  their  other  advan- 
tages, they  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  a  duty,  or  that  duty 
were  materially  reduced,  they  could  so  decidedly  imdersell  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  as  to  drive  him  out  of  the  market.  With  foreign 
pulp  board  selling  at  $35  or  less  per  ton,  the  removal  of  the  duty  of 
practically  $6  per  ton  would  bring  his  selling  price  down  to  practically 
$29;  as  against  a  cost  to  our  mifls  of  nearly  $33.    The  addition  of  a 
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duty  of  S6  a  ton  necessitates  a  charge  of  substantially  $35  by  the 
importer,  which  is  $2  +  ,  or  6  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the 
domestic  article. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  foreign  article  can  be  sold  as 
cheap  as  or  cheaper  than  the  American  product  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, there  is  not  much  demand  for  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  yeiy 
little  of  it  is  imported. 

The  American  manufacturers  do  not  ask  an  increase  in  the  duty 
to  more  nearly  represent  the  differences  in  conditions  here  and  abroad, 
but  are  willing  to  meet  foreign  competition  under  the  existing  sched- 
ule; which,  however,  clearly  shotdd  not  be  reduced. 

FBOFrrS  SMALL. 

The  abore  profit  of  $58,709  shows  9  per  cent  upon  this  company's 
investment  of  $644,633^  as  returned  to  the  special  House  conmiittee 
above  referred  to.  This  investment  is  actual  and  tangible,  and  does 
not  include  a  single  ounce  of  water. 

But  9  per  cent  is  only  realized  by  imoring  depreciation  on  the  plant, 
which  is  as  actual  an  expense  as  cod  or  labor.  This  should  be  reck- 
oned on  at  least  $250,000  of  the  company's  investment,  and  at  the 
very  lowest  calculation  amoimts  to  not  less  than  6  per  cent  per 

ATiniiTn- 

Adding  to  the  foraroing  total  cash: 

Goets  of  manufiicture  and  sale $368, 292L 17 

Depreciation  of  6  per  cent  on  $250,000 12, 50a  00 

Gives  a  total  coet  of. 380,792.17 

Against  total  receipts  of ^. 427, 001. 38 

Leaving  a  profit  of 46, 209. 21 

Or  7  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

If  depreciation  were  taken  at  10  per  cent  on  $250,000  (as  it  really 
ought  to  be),  the  profit  would  be  reauced  to  $33,709,  or  6  per  cent  on 
the  investment. 

These  figures  are  conclusive  of  the  proposition,  that,  with  the  pres- 
ent duty,  the  American  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp  board  are 
realizing  only  a  very  reasonable  return  upon  their  money. 

KO  BZFOBTATIONS. 

There  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  exportations  of  real  wood-pulp 
board.  But  small  quantities  of  mixed  Doards,  made  of  pulp  mixed 
with  waste  material  of  various  kinds,  are  exported  to  Canaoa.  But 
the  uses  for  this  mixed  board  are  entir^y  different  from  ^ose  for 
pure  wood-pulp  board. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Akdbosooggin  Pulp  Company, 
By  Everett  W.  Bubdett,  OaunseL 

a  This  has  since  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  miU  at  a  cost  ol  1325,000, 
making  the  total  present  investment  nearly  $1,000,000. 
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Report  to  eongrttntmdl  eommUUe  of  the  AndroKoggin  Pvlp  Company  ^  60  StaU  §treetj 

Boston^  Mobs. 

(1)  Capital  inyested  December  31, 1907  (include  value  of  land,  buildingB, 
machinery,  toolB,  and  implements,  bills  receivable,  unsettled 
ledger  accounts,  raw  materials,  finisned  products,  cash  and  other 
sundries  on  hand,  and  stock  in  process  of  manufacture) $644, 633. 89 

(2)  Timber  land  owned,  none. 
(3)  Salaried  employees  Ttotal  amount  paid  in  salaries  during  the  year): 

Salaried  officers  of  corporations 14,600. 00 

Superintendents,  managers,  foremen,  clerics,  and  other  salaried 
employees 4, 350. 00 

Total 18,850.00 

(4)  Average  number  of  wage-eameiB  employed  during  year  (do  not  in- 
clude salaried  employees  reported  above),  146. 
Total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year 71, 989. 62 

(5)  Total  amount  paid  for  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  repairs,  adver-  * 
tising,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses 25,630.51 

(6)  Cost  of  material  used  during  the  year  (include  freight  if  paid  by  the 

establishment  reporting): 

Wood  for  pulp,  4,175  cords 26,439.60 

Wood  fiber  purchased — 

Ground^  6,406.7  tons  (2,000  pounds) 111,620.76 

Sulphite,  360.6  tons  (2,000  pounds) 6, 429.  79 

All  other  paper  waste 28,430.23 

Fuel 34,632.77 

All  other  materials,  including  mill  supplies 12, 142. 93 

Total  cost  of  all  materials 218,496.17 

(7)  Total  value  of  all  products  manufactured  during  the  year  (give  value 

or  price  f.  o.  b.  at  mill): 

Wood  pulp  board,  11,280  tons 803,676.51 

Total  Dreieht  and  cartage  paid  for  delivery  of  above  product 21, 164. 32 

Total  Belung  expenses  on  above  product  (including  salaries,  traveling 
expenses,  and  commissions  paid,  if  any) 12, 161. 65 

Total 427,001.38 

Pulp  and  fiber  manu&ctured  and  consumed  by  company  reporting,  tons.  3, 861 

(8)  Total  cost  of  manufacturing  product  for  1907  (including  cost  of  materials,  labor, 
expense  of  administration,  and  selling  expenses.  If  company  has  computed  cost 
exclusive  of  any  or  all  of  these  items,  a  memorandum  of  explanation  should  be  attached . ) 

Total  cost  of  manufatcturing  product,  in  answer  to  inquiry  7 . .  $334, 966. 70 

Freight  and  commission 33, 326. 87 

$368, 292. 57 

Per  cent  of  total  cost  represented  by  wages 21. 5 

Per  cent  of  total  cost  represented  by  materials 66. 3 

Ter  cent  of  total  cost  represented  by  all  other  expenses  of  production 13. 2 

Average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured  (all  kinds) 6. 38 

(9)  Selling  price  of  paper  (give  prices  for  a  number  of  varieties  of  paper  for  each 
month  durixu;  the  two  years.  The  jcind  of  paper  should  be  stated  in  the  space  at  the 
top  of  the  blank  columns). 

(10)  Name,  location,  and  capacity  of  mills  covered  by  this  report: 
Kame^  Anoroecomn  Pulp  Company. 

Location,  South  Windham,  Me. 

Yearly  capacity: 

Paper 12,000 

Pulp 6,000 

Number  of  days  in  operation  during  1907 312 

Number  of  days  idle  since  Aiml, 1907 f^'j^^r^^U 
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BOOKS. 

[PangfmphB  403,  60(MS04,  and  646.] 

PROF.   AXXAV   MABQ1TAHD,    PBDICSTOV   UVI7EBSITT,   THIHKS 
THESE  SHOULD  BE  HO  DXTTT  OH  BOOKS. 

Peinobton,  N.  J.,  February  28,  1909. 
Hon.  Saiotsl  W.  MoCall,  M.  C, 

Washinffton,  D.  0. 

Mt  Dkas  Sib:  Having  heard  that  some  American  publishers  are 
desirous  not  only  of  reestablishing  the  duty  on  books  printed  in 
foreign  languages  but  also  of  levying  a  duty  on  all  books,  including 
those  imported  by  institutions  of  learning,  I  should  like,  as  a  pur- 
dbaser  of  books,  to  protest  against  this  form  of  class  protection  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  I  am  a  professor  in  an 
American  college  and  I  imagine  that  professors,  as  a  lange,  self- 
sacnficing,  underpaid  class,  require  protection  far  more  tnan  the 
usually  prosperous  class  of  American  publishers.  An  American  pub- 
lisher once  Offered  me  at  a  great  reduction  ($50  instead  of  $75) ,  a  French 
book  he  considered  indispensable  for  my  work.  As  I  had  just 
returned  from  Paris  with  a  copy  of  the  book  at  the  publisher's  price 
of  $20,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the  American 
publisher,  and  have  ever  since  endeavored  to  purchase  French  books 
m  France.  German  books  in  Germany,  and  so  on. 

Not  only  professors  but  the  readmg  public  of  all  classes  would 
be  greatly  benefited  if  the  present  duty  on  English  books  should  be 
removed;  and  I  am  inchned  to  believe  that  even  the  American 
publisher  himself  would  do  a  more  flourishing  business  if  the  reading 
pubhc  could  secure  books  in  all  languages  at  the  lowest  practicable 
cost. 

I  am  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
English  books,  and  should  consider  the  reestabhshment  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  books  as  a  retrograde  step  of  most  deplorable  character. 
1  ours,  very  truly, 

Allan  Mabquand, 
Professor  of  Art  and  Archxology  in  Princeton   University. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[Paragraph  403.] 

P£OF.   ALLAH   MABQTTAHD,    PBIHCETOH   UHIVEBSITT,   BEGOM- 
HEHDS  THE  DUTY-FBEE  ADMISSIOH  OF  PEOTOOBAPHS. 

Pbinobton,  N.  J.,  February  28, 1909. 
Hon.  Samuibl  MoCall,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sib:  If  it  be  practicable  to  put  photographs  upon  the  free  list 
I  am  sure  that  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  people  at  lai^. 

When  I  began  my  career  as  a  professor  of  the  History  of  Art  1  had 
an  interesting  experience  with  the  custom-house.    As  I  was  going 
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abroad  I  wished  to  bring  back  with  jne  a  sufficient  number  of  photo- 
graphs to  serve  as  the  basis  of  my  lectures  on  the  History  of  Art.  So  I 
wrote  to  the  collector  in  advance  that  I  could  not  import  cathedrals 
and  ancient  sculptures  or  pictiu:es  in  great  quantities,  and  so  was 
dependent  on  photojgraphs,  casts,  etc.,  as  my  implements  of  trade. 
He  replied  that  the  law  concerning  the  free  admission  of  implements 
of  trade  was  intended  to  apply  to  those  who  were  entering  the 
country  for  the  first  time,  and  was  not  intended  to  encouragje  an 
American  citizen  to  go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  dutiable 
articles,  even  though  ne  might  afterwards  use  them  in  his  profession. 

Now  that  the  American  publisher  is  obliged  by  the  copyright  law 
to  have  his  book  illustrations  made  in  this  country,  and  the  American 
photographer  does  nothing  toward  furnishing  us  with  photo^aphs  of 
loreign  works  of  art  (except  the  cheap  repr^uctions  of  foreign  pho- 
tographs), is  anyone  protected  by  this  duty  on  photographs!  is  it 
not  tune  that  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller  should  have  some  con- 
sideration? 

Photographs  cost  so  little  and  do  so  much  toward  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  our  people  that  our  Government  might  well  afford  to 
place  them  on  the  free  list. 
YouEB,  very  truly, 

Allan  Mabquand, 
ProfesscT  of  {he  Higtory  of  Art  and  Archseology 

in  Princeton  Uni/veraity. 


PAPER  NOVELTIES. 

[Pangraph  407.] 

B.  lUFELDES  &  CO.,  ITEW  TOBK  CITY,  THnTE  THAT  THE  PBES- 
EHT  DITTY  OH  PAPEB  HOVELTIES  IS  AMPLY  PBOTECTIVB. 

97  Bleeokeb  SmsET, 
New  YorJc,  N.  Y.,  January  £6, 1909. 
CoMicrTTEB  ON  Ways  a^(d  Mbans, 

WaahingUm,  D,  (7. 
GENTLEBfSN:  We  submit  that  the  American  manufacturers  have 
absolutely  no  ground  for  complaint  regarding  the  competition  of 
imported  paper  goods  in  bells,  etc.,  and  while  we  note  the  complaint 
of  the  particular  party  published  in  tariff  hearings  under  date  of 
Novemoer  21,  we  submit  that  our  experience  as  regards  competition 
of  American-made  goods,  has  been  the  reverse  of  the  statements  made 
in  that  communication. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  a  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  all  he  could  produce  of  his 

foods,  and  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  American  manufacturer  not 
eing  in  a  position  to  produce  sufficient  quantities  that  there  has  been 
considerable  shipments  of  these  particular  lines  imported.  In  fact 
the  representative  of  the  manufacturer  in  Philadelphia  referred  to 
stated  to  one  of  our  firm  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  'Hhis  year  we 
are  going  to  cut  you  out  entirely  in  the  sale  of  this  class  of  goods, 
for  our  prices  are  so  far  below  the  imported,  and  our  ability  to  pro- 
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duce  has  been  increased  to  that  extent,  tiiat  there  will  be  reiy  little 
of  the  imported  bells  and  paper  ^ds  sold  by  your  people/' 

Fvrther,  we  know  from  expenence  that  one  of  the  large  paper 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Jorooklyni  N.  Y..  has  been  making 
this  class  of  goods  and  selling  them  at  such  a  low  figure,  comparea 
with  the  cost  of  the  imported  goods,  that  wherever  their  samples 
were  shown  the  imported  goods  were  not  purchased;  and  in  fact,  the 
salesman  from  that  concern  told  one  of  our  representatives  that  they 
had  virtuaUy  stopped  making  their  shelf  paper  goods  to  a  lai^  ex- 
tent, as  they  found  that  they  had  such  a  good  thin^  in  the  hne  of 
paper  bells,  which  they  were  enabled  to  get  out,  that  it  paid  them  so 
much  better  than  the  other  line  referred  to. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  paper  novelty  manufacturer  referred  to 
should  make  the  statements  that  he  does,  and  we  believe  that  his 
experience  has  only  been  brought  out  by  his  inabilitjr  to  properly 
manufacture  his  goods  on  a  basis  at  which  his  competitive  ijnerican 
manufacturers  are  making  them. 

We  submit  that  this  class  of  goods  is  ampi^  protected  by  a  duty  of 
86  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  the  sale  of  the  imported  lines  has  been 
materially  decreased  in  the  past  two  years  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  manufacturers  have  b^n  constantly  enlarging  their 

{dants,  and  the  only  direct  advantage  accruing  to  the  importers  is  the 
act  that  the  manufacturers  abro£l  each  season  get  out  a  line  of 
novelties  (for  their  design  ideas  seem  to  be  far  better  than  those 
produced  here),  so  that  for  the  current  season  these  particular  novel- 
ties find  a  ready  sale  here,  but  it  invariably  happens  that  the  following 
season  the  American  manufacturers  havmg  m  the  meantime  copiea 
the  new  styles  gotten  out  by  the  factories  abroad,  produce  these  then 
at  a  lower  price  and  with  the  consequent  result  that  their  sales  are 
materially  increased,  and  the  respective  article,  as  regards  importation, 
is  materially  decreased  in  consequence. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  iLLTfiLDEB  &  Oo* 
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BUTTONS. 

[Paragraph  414.] 


BBIEF  SVBHITTED  BY  THE  FBEITGH  CHAMBEB  OF  COHHEBCE, 
OF  BEW  TOBK  CITY,  OB  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS  OF 
FBEBCH  MADE  BXTTTOBS. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  Fehruary  27, 1909. 

CJOMMITTEE  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  importers  of  French  agate  buttons  ask  for  a 
reduction  of  duties,  as  the  present  ones  amount  to  the  enormous 
rate  of  157  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  certain  articles.    For  instance, 
on  the  annexed  samples,  which  are  of  common  use,  there  is,  first,  * 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  second,  one-twelfth  cent  per  line  per  gross. 

The  price  of  the  common  staple  shirt  button,  known  as  "blanc 
Icntille  D.  C.  N°.  8,"  which  we  will  take  as  an  example,  and  the 
diameter  of  which  is  17  lines,  is  0.90  franc  a  ^eat  gross,  with  30 
per  cent  and  2  per  cent  off,  so  that  the  net  price  is,  as  per  pric«  list: 

0.90 
M  per  cent 0.27 

0.63 
2p«rcent 0.0126 

0. 6174 
The  total  amount  of  the  duty  is  accordingly: 

Fnaa 

Fiiwt,  16  per  cent  ad  valorem,  viz,  0.15X0.617 0. 09 

Second  (taking  the  doUar  to  be  worth  6.18),  170X.0518 88 

.97 

which,  as  stated  above,  amounts  to  the  enormous  rate  of  157  per 
cent  of  the  net  value. 

The  importers  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  ask  also  for  a  reduction 
of  the  present  duties  and  for  a  return  to  the  old  ones,  which  do  not 
include  any  additional  dut^  per  line,  as  the  actual  duties  on  said 
article  are  absolutely  prohibitive. 

The  importers  of  agate  buttons  iilso  request  from  your  honorable 
body  the  suppression  of  the  duty  per  line. 

Believing  tnat  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  impose 
prohibitive  duties  on  any  article  which  would  deprive  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  much-needed  revenue,  we  trust  that  jom  will  take  this  mat- 
ter into  consideration  and  give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  importers. 
We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

The  Fbench  Chamber  or  Commsbob  ^p  New  /PoMj^t^ 
HsNBY  E.  QouMO,  Preddent.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^IJO^  IL 

8865 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

[Paragraph  415.] 

THE  WEST  VntGimA  HINIlfO  ASSOCIATION  PBOTESTS  AGADTST 
ANY  REDXrCTIOV  IV  THE  DUTY  OH  COAL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  16, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waahingtonf  D,  0. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersized,  a  committee  appointed  hj  and 
representing  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Association,  an  organization 
embracing  practically  all  the  coal  producers  of  West  Virginia  and  all 
the  coal  netds  of  said  State,  respectfully  shows  that  said  association 
(1)  respectfuUy  protests  against  any  decrease  in  the  present  duty  upon 
bitummous  coal  imported  into  this  country;  (2)  respectfully  asks 
that  the  duty  on  cuun  or  slack  be  increased  from  the  present  rat«  of 
15  cents  per  ton  to  the  same  rate  as  upon  other  forms  of  coal;  (3) 
suggests  that  if  Conscress  shall  see  fit  to  make  any  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  coal  it  should  only  be  made  upon  condition  that  Canada  will 
similarly  reduce  its  duty  on  coal. 

statement. 

This  question  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  coal 
producers  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  but  to  the  whole  State. 

Coal  is  by  far  the  most  important  industry  of  West  Virginia.  It 
employs  in  normal  times  at  least  60,000  men,  and  its  output  of  coal 
for  the  calendar  year  1907  was  in  round  numbers  48,000,000  tons  of 
2,000  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  men  actuall]^  employed  in  pro- 
ducing coal,  coal  is  the  principal  freight  of  the  raiboaas  of  the  State, 
its  wholesale  mercantile  houses  have  ouilt  up  their  business  upon  the 
trade  of  the  coal  companies,  a  large  part  of  such  manufactures  as  the 
State  has  are  devoted  to  supplying  tne  coal  trade,  the  farmers  of  the 
State  find  at  the  coal  mines  a  market  for  their  crops  and  farm  products 
of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  alone  the  60,000 
workers  and  the  quarter  of  a  million  women  and  children  dependent 
on  them,  but  also  practically  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
State  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  co  J 
industry,  and  derives  some  part  of  his  or  her  sustenance  therefrom. 

The  situation  of  West  Vii^inia  in  the  coal  trade  is  peculiar.  The 
other  principal  coal-producing  States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  are  older  States,  much  more  populous,  thickly  settled, 
and  highly  developed,  with  large  cities  and  ^at  manitfacturing 
interests,  so  that  the  mines  of  each  have  withm  its  own  borders  a 
large  and  in  many  cases  an  ample  market  wliich  they  can  protect 
and  hold  under  all  circumstances.  And  each  of  these  States  con- 
sumes within  its  own  borders,  treating  as  consumed  coal  which  is 
shipped  by  water  from  tidewater'or  lake  ports  in  any  such  State,  90 
per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  the  coal  produced  therein. 

West  Vu-ginia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  comparatively  few  manu- 
factures as  compared  with  the  other  States  named,  or  as  compared 
with  its  output  of  coal,  and  actually  consumes  within  its  own  borders 
not  exceediog  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  coal  which  it  produces.  The 
rest  goes  to  market  in  tne  Middle  States,  the  nearer  Northwest,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  New  England.  It  has,  of  course,  no  trade 
m  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  or  the  farther  South,  practically  none 
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in  Kentucty^  and  comparatively  little  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
The  market  m  the  West,  Northwest,  and  Carolinas  is  limited  by  the 
length  of  haul  and  competition  with  coals  more  favorably  situated, 
and  all  its  markets  have  been  eained  and  must  be  held  in  the  face  ox 
the  severest  competition.  Ml  of  West  Vi^inia's  coal  going  to 
market  passes  through  or  by  directly  competitive  coal  fields  having 
a  shorter  haul  to  reach  the  common  markets,  except  the  New  Kiver 
and  Pocahontas  coal  sent  east  to  tide  water.  The  coal  is  sold  under 
competition  in  the  West  with  the  coals  of  Pennsjlvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky;  in  the  east  inland  with  the  coals  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama;  and  in 
New  England  with  the  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cape  Breton 
(Canada)  coals.  The  New  England  competition  deserves  to  be 
called  fierce,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Nova  Scotia  coals  enter- 
ing by  water,  and  Pennsylvania  coals  entering  both  by  water  and  by 
all-rail  routes.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  there  is  in  the  New  England  and 
all  other  markets  the  keenest  competition,  not  only  among  the  ship- 
pers, of  the  different  railroads  and  States,  but  between  the  different 
shippers  and  sales  companies,  representing  shippers,  on  the  same 
road  and  in  the  same  State.  The  result  of  this  competition  in  all 
markets  mentioned  has  been  that 'the  price  of  coal  has  been  driven 
to  a  point  where  at  the  present  time  profit  is  in  all  cases  practically, 
and  m  some  absolutely,  a  negligible  quantity.  As  will  pe  seen  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker,  statistician  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  for  the  year  1907,  the  average  returns  to  the 
mine  for  West  Virginia  coal  were  99.27  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds; 
and  the  returns  to  the  mines  for  the  calendar  year  1908  will  be  still 
less  per  ton.  The  New  England  trade  is  a  most  important  one  to 
West  Virginia,  and  its  importance  will  be  better  perceived  when 
we  call  attention  later  to  wnat  we  believe  would  be  the  consequences 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  coal. 

The  coal  trade  of  West  Virginia  has  been  built  up  against  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  transportation  f  aciUties  and  competition  in  the 
markets,  and  while  the  operators  have  of  course  taken  their  chances 
on  a  revision  of  the  tariff  injuriously  affecting,  perhaps  destroying, 
their  investments,  the  fact  remains  that  the  business  has  been  created 
and  grown  under  substantially  the  present  conditions  as  to  tariff  and 
on  the  faith  that  things  would  contmue  substantiaUy  as  they  are. 

The  business  has  virtually  made  the  State  of  West  Virginia  what  it 
is  to-day.  It  has  directly  and  indirectly  placed  on  the  tax  books  of 
the  State  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  values  which  appear  there 
to-day.  To  it  West  Virginia  owes  three-fourths  of  her  railway  mile- 
age and  upon  it  these  rauways  largely  depend. 

The  West  Virginia  miners  receive  excellent  wages,  and  under  normal 
conditions  the  annual  income  of  an  industrious  miner  probably 
exceeds  the  average  annual  income^  of  any  other  skilled  manual 
laborer.  Schedule  A,  appended  to  this  brief,  shows  the  rate  of  wages 
in  several  districts,  ana  some  examples  taken  at  random  of  miners 
earnings,  and  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  West  Virgnia  railroads  have  been  compelled,  by  reason  of  the 
distance  of  the  West  Virginia  coals  from  their  markets  and  the  keen 
competition,  to  haul  coal  very  cheaply.  Schedule  B,  hereto  appended, 
shows  the  railway  freight  rates  to  some  of  the  principal  snipping 
points  of  the  various  roads  and  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile.  Z 
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The  profits  of  the  operator  in  Weet  Vii^inia  have  been  on  the  whole 
▼ery  much  less  than  those  of  operators  mining  coals  more  favorably 
situated,  even  though  inferior  in  quality.  We  agree  with  other  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  before  the  committee,  that  from  15  to  25  cents 
per  ton  is  only  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  coal  operator  to  compensate 
tor  his  investment  and  risk.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
mine  in  West  Vii^inia  has  averaged  as  much  as  20  cents  per  ton  profit 
for  any  ten-vear  period,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  average  profit  of  all 
the  mmes  of  the  State  lor  the  past  ten  years  has  not  been  as  much  as 
10  cents  per  ton.  . 

▲BOTJMENT. 

We  assume  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  coal  duty  except  under 
reciprocal  agreements  and  do  not  propose  to  take  any  time  for  such 
discussion. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  exact  information  as  to  the  rates  of 
wages  and  total  cost  of  production  of  Canadian  coals,  but  from  the 
best  information  obtainable  we  believe  that  the  wages  paid  in  the 
ndnes  of  Cape  Breton,  with  the  competition  from  which  West*  Vir- 
^nia  is  principally  concerned,  are  suDstantially  less  than  the  wages 
m  West  Virginia,  and  that  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  is  less. 
Nevertheless,  in  frankness,  we  must  say  that  we  believe  that  the 

{)resent  duty  on  coal  (other  than  culm)  considerably  exceeds  the  dif- 
erence  in  wages  plus  a  reasonable  profit  -per  ton  to  the  operator;  still 
we  believe  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  assigned  that  the  tariff  should 
be  retained  on  coal  other  than  slack  or  culm  and  the  tariff  on  slack 
or  culm  increased  to  the  same  amount,  viz,  67  cents  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

CULM. 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  slack  or 
culm  was  inserted  in  the  existing  tariff  law  and  previous  laws,  it 
was  on  the  theorjr  in  the  legislative  mind  (though  not  in  the  mind  of 
the  interests  urging  the  action)  that  the  article  referred  to  was 
an  inferior  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact  "culm"  is  a  misnomer  as 
applied  to  oituminous  coal,  the  word  being  properly  used  for  the 
waste  of  anthracite  mining  composed  of  fine  coal,  slate,  and  other 
dirt,  useless  as  culm,  but  from  which,  when  it  pays  to  do  it,  the  coal 
can  be  partially  recovered  by  washing. 

Bituminous^' slack,"  on  the  other  hand,  is.  when  the  seam  of  coal 
from  which  it  is  produced  is  clean,  pure  coal,  out  finely  divided.  For 
coke  and  gas  making,  furnaces  using  mechanical  stokers,  smithing, 
etc.,  it  is  more  desirable  than  run-of-mine  coal,  which  for  these  pur- 
poses would  in  many  instances  have  to  be  crushed. 

Most  of  the  Cape  Breton  coal,  if  not  all,  which  now  comes  into  this 
coimtry,  comes  as  ''culm,"  and  is  used  in  by-product  ovens  making 
coke  and  gas,  or  in  furnaces  where  finely  aivided  coal  is  required, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  the  mining  companies  intentionally  produce 
this  ''cuhn"  either  by  unnecessary  rougn  handhng  or  by  mechanical 
crushing. 

At  any  rate  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  evaded,  and  there  is  no  reason 
or  justice  in  a  tariff  difference  between  bituminous  run  of  mine  and 
slack  coal. 
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As  we  understand  it,  the  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  reciprocal 
free  coal  with  Canada  by  the  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania^ 
who  have  petitioned  the  committee;  are: 

(1)  That  if  Canada  removes  her  tariff  on  coal,  the  coal  trade  in 
the  region  extending  from  central  Ontario  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  is  now  heldl)y  American  coal,  will  be  stimulated  and  the 
country  developed,  and  industries  created  which  will  consume  more 
coal. 

(2)  That  the  market  for  American  coal  may  be  extended  to  the 
eastward,  perhaps  to  include  Montreal.  Western  extension  can 
hardly  be  hoped  for  owing  to  the  high  quality  and  the  energetic  and 
increasrog  development  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  coaJs  at 
Crow's  Isfest  Pass  and  elsewhere. 

To  these  reasons  may  be  added: 

(3)  The  demand  of  certain  New  England  industries  for  free  coal 
in  order  to  give  New  England  consumers  cheaper  fuel. 

OANADIAN   GOALS. 

The  committee  is  undoubtedly  informed  that  the  Canadian  coals 
are  found  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
on  the  Pacific  slope  and  Pacific  coast  in  the  West.  That  these  coals 
supply  almost  exclusively  and  control,  respectively,  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  Canada.  That  Central  Canada,  say  from  Central 
Ontario  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  always  been  a  market 
for  American  coal  owing  to  the  transportation  advantages  which 
the  American  coals  have,  going  in  by  comparatively  short  railroad 
hauls  and  with  water  transportation  to  a  large  extent  over  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  American  coals  which  supply  this  market  are 
principally  coals  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Ohio.  Some 
coal  from  northern  West  Virginia  also  goes  into  these  markets  and 
would  share  the  benefits  which  the  western  Pennsylvania  operators 
expect  to  realize  from  reciprocal  free  coal.  These  West  Virginia 
operators,  however,  would  be  injured,  as  we  believe  the  operators 
of  western  Pennsvlvania  would  almost  equally  be  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  their  trade  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  desire  to  have  the 
tariff  left  as  it  is,  believing  that  anv  advantages  gained  in  Canada 
would  be  offset  or  more  than  offset  by  losses  in  home  markets. 

ANSWBB  TO  FREE  COAL  ABGUKENTS. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  arguments  for  free  coal  above  mentioned 
are  sufficiently  answered  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  not  pretended  that  reciprocal  free  coal  w^th  Canada  is 
needed  in  order  to  enable  the  Amencan  operators  to  hold  any  trade 
already  gained  or  to  hold  the  natural  increase  of  business  in  the  ter- 
ritory wnich  they  have  always  controlled.  This  Canadian  market 
is  one  which  American  coals  have  always  had,  and  will  alwavs  have, 
provided  the  Canadian  tariff  on  coal  is  not  increased.  ISor  is  it 
pretended  that  the  operators  enjoving  this  market  are  entitled  to  or 
would  receive  any  greater  profits  than  they  are  now  receiving  on  their 
coal,  or  that  any  part  of  the  duty  if  removed  by  Canada  wifii  be  kept 
by  tnem  as  an  increase  in  the  price  of  their  coaL    On  the  ccmtrary,it  is 
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frankly  ayowed  that  it  will  go  to  the  consumer  to  stimulate  trade 
and  the  development  of  competing  industries  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  line;  to  give  the  Canadian  railroads,  which  are  the  nrincipal 
consumers  of  the  coal  shipped  into  Central  Canada,  the  advantage 
in  competition  with  our  American  railways  of  a  reduction  of  60 
cents  per  ton  in  their  fuel  bills. 

(2)  It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  it  could  be  done  without  radical 
disturbance  and  great  loss  of  trade  in  this  country  to  extend  the  limit 
of  the  Canadian  territory  controlled  by  American  coal,  but  for  reasons 
which  we  will  point  out  we  believe  that  any  dollar  gained  by  American 
interests  in  this  method  will  be  offset  by  several  dollars  loss  elsewhere. 

(3)  To  the  plea  that  New  England  consumers  delnand  cheaper  bitu- 
minous coal,  we  think  it  a.  sufficient  reply  to  say  that,  as  hereinafter 
pointed  out,  the  saving  in  cost  to  them  would  be  very  slight,  and  that 
those  who  would  profit  by  the  slightly  cheaper  fuel  would  be  not  the 
small  consmners — the  citizens  in  general— but  sundry  cotton  mills, 
paper  mills,  shoe  manufacturers,  and  others  whose  products  are  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff,  which  we  believe  almost  without  exception  they  are 
unwilling  to  have  reduced,  and  a  few  railroads,  among  the  oldest  and 
most  prosperous  in  this  country,  and  which  do  not,  apparently,  judging 
from  their  present  prosperity,  need  the  saving  that  would  be  flius 
effected  in  their  operating  expense. 

And  we  call  attrition  to  the  fact  that  these  New  England  mills, 
manufacturers,  and  railroads  started  and  have  built  up  and  grown,  as 
has  the  coal  industry  of  West  Virginia,  under  present  circimistances 
and  doubtless  in  the  faith  that  the  existing  order  of  thin^  would  con- 
tinue. While  cheaper  fuel  would  be  douotless  a  desired  means  to  a 
slight  increase  in  their  dividends,  it  ia  something  on  which  they  have 
n^t  counted  in  embarking  in  business  and  is  not  the  serious  matter 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  to  West  Virginia. 

Turn  now  from  the  alleged  benefits  to  the  coal  industry  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  Ohio  from  the  removal  of  tne  Canadian 
tariff  on  coals  in  exchange  for  the  removal  of  the  American  tarif  to 
the  consequences  to  the  cosJ  trade  in  New  England  and  elsewhere. 
The  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  throw  open  the  markets  of  New 
England  and  of  that  part  of  the  northern  United  States  lying  in 
the  Rocky  Moimtains  and  west  thereof  and  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Canadian  coals. 

The  committee  has  had  clearly  presented  to  it  the  case  of  the 
American  coal  operators  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  the  coal  industries  of  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  It  is  to  the  consequences  in 
the  Northeast — in  New  England — tnat  we  wish  to  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company,  shipping  Cape  Breton  coal,  con- 
trolling two-thirds  or  more  of  tne  coal  produced  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  company  shipping  all  or  nearly  all  the  coal  which  now  comes 
into  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  from  Canada,  without  a 
tariff  can  land  its  coals  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  ports 
at  prices  such  as  to  render  competition  by  American  coals  at  those 
ports  and  for  varying  distances  mland  an  absolute  impossibility. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company  has  in  some  of  its  financing  literature 
bated  that  its  coal  could  De  put  on  board  vessels  at  Louisburg  or 
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Sydney  for  $1  per  ton;  and  the  company  has  claimed  that  it  was  pro- 
ducing its  coal  at  70  cents  per  ton  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  expected  by 
improvements  to  reduce  the  cost  by  15  or  20  cents  a  ton.  All  its 
mines  are  situated  at  or  in  close  proximity  to  water  terminals  and  have 
no  railway  haul  exceeding  20  miles,  and  the  railway  is  owned  by  the 
coal  company.  Twenty-nve  cents  will  amply  cover  the  average  cost 
of  getting  the  coal  from  the  pit  mouth  to  the  vessel.  Calling  the  cost 
on  Doard  vessel  $1  per  ton  and  adding  to  that  sum  50  cents  per  ton  to 
cover  any  inaccuracies  in  the  estimation  of  costs,  selling  commission, 
or  expense,  and  a  generous  profit,  the  coal  on  board  vessel  at  loading 
ports  stands  at  $1.50.  The  distance  to  Boston  is  about  the  same  as 
from  the  terminals  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western, 
and  Virginian  railways  on  Hampton  Roads,  and  less  than  the  distance 
from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  terminals  on  the 
upper  Chesapeake  Bay.  To  Maine  ports  the  distance  from  Cape 
Breton  is  less  and  to  Sound  ports  substantially  the  same  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Hampton  Eoads  terminals.  But  while  some  of  the 
Cape  Breton  coal  comes  in  in  American-owned  vessels,  much  of  it 
comes  in  foreign-owned  vessels  paying  cheaper  wages  to  their  officers 
and  seamen  and  able  to  carrv  coal  at  a  less  freight  rate.  Assume  a 
vessel  freight  rate  from  Cape  Breton  the  same  as  from  Hampton  Roads 
ports — ^it  will  certainly  not  be  greater — say  75  cents.  On  this  basis 
the  Cape  Breton  coal  alongside  the  dock  in  Boston  costs  $2.25.  This 
is  a  maximum  figure.  The  actual  cost  per  ton,  including  all  items 
mentioned,  ''alongside"  in  Boston  is  proDably  between  $2  and  $2.25 
on  a  vessel  rate  of  75  cents.  The  ton  referred  to  is  a  gross  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  which  is  the  imit  in  all  tide-water  shipments. 

The  West  Virginia  coals  going  to  New  England  include  the  highest 
grade  and  most  expensive^r  mined  coals  in  the  State.  These  will 
cost  on  the  average  at  the  pit  mouth  about  $1  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
Add  to  this  25  cents  per  ton  to  cover  sales  cost  or  commission  (the 
New  England  sales  commission  is  ordinarily  11  cents)  and  a  reason- 
able profit  and  the  coal  at  the  pit  mouth  stands  at  $1.25  per  ton. 
The  railroad  freight  on  tide-water  shipments  from  the  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  fields  to  the  Hampton  Roads  terminals  is  $1.40  per 
ton,  making  the  coal  stand  on  board  vessel  at  loading  port  $2.65. 
Adding  the  same  vessel  freight  assumed  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia 
coal — ^75  cents — and  we  have  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  alongside  in 
Boston  from  the  New  River  or  Pocahontas  fields,  $3.40,  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  Cape  Breton  coal  of  $1.15.  The  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia coals  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  roads 
represent,  practically,  the  same  cost  ''alongside"  in  Boston,  slight 
differences  in  mining  cost,  railroad  freights,  and  vessel  rates  sub- 
stantially balancing  each  other.  The  West  Virginia  coals  are  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  the  Cape  Breton  coals  and  worth  more,  but  not  enough 
to  permit  them  to  hold  the  market  with  anything  like  this  difference 
in  cost.  The  Pennsvlvania  coals  going  to  New  England  by  water  can 
perhaps  be  landed  there  a  little  more  cheaply  than  the  West  Virginia 
coals,  but  not  at  a  figure  to  enable  them  to  hold  any  part  of  the  mar- 
ket against  the  Cape  Breton  coal. 

The  result  would  be  that  the  water  shipments  of  American  coals 
into  New  England  would  cease,  and,  as  West  Virginia  can  reach  New 
England  only  hj  water,  the  whole  New  England  trade  would  be  lost  to 
it.    The  coals  from  Pennsylvania  going  into  New  England  by  the  aU- 
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rail  route  would  have  their  market  somewhat  lessened  by  the  Cape 
Breton  cods,  which,  with  a  total  transportation  chaige  of  at  most  SI 
per  ton  to  New  England  ports,  could  go  farther  inland  by  rail  than  can 
the  West  Viiginia  and  other  coals  now  reaching  these  ports  by  water. 

The  western  Pennsylyania  coal  producers,  in  their  argument  of 
Januaiy  1,  1909,  call  attention  to  the  fact  when  the  duty  on  coal 
was  remitted  for  the  year  1903,  the  total  imports  of  Nova  Scotisn 
(Cape  Breton)  coal  were  only  968,832  tons  for  the  year  as  against 
751,382  tons  for  1902  and  590,086  tons  for  the  year  1901.  This 
argument  is  fallacious.  The  committee,  of  course,  know  th&t  the 
production  of  a  mine  or  group  of  mines  can  not  be  immediatehr 
mcreased.  To  increase  the  production  of  a  given  coal  district,  either 
new  mines  must  be  developed  or  old  mines  must  be  extended  and 
their  capacity  increased.  Either  process  means  the  drivmg  of 
"entries"  and  turning  new  '-rooms,"  the  employment  of  additional 
workmen,  the  building  of  and  installation  of  additional  machinery, 
improvements,  and  dwelling  houses,  all  of  which  takes  time.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  although  the  years  1902  and  1903  were  charac- 
terized m  Canada,  as  in  this  country,  by  a  shortage  of  coal  and  a 
keen  demand  and  high  prices  thereror,  the  Nova  Scotian  coals  in- 
creased their  importations  in  1902  over  160,000  tons — over  2S  per 
cent — over  that  for  1901  and  in  1903  over  378,000  tons — ^nearly 
65  per  cent — over  that  for  1901,  and  this  when  they  knew  that  Q^b 
increased  market  on  this  side  of  the  line  was  but  a  temporary  matter. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  destruction  of  the  New  England  market 
for  West  Virginia  coal  and  other  American  coals  shipped  there  by 
water  would  l^  a  matter  of  iomiediate  occurrence,  but  the  supply  of 
Cape  Breton  coal  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  with  the  increased 
market  lyin^  open  to  them  with  an  advantage  of  at  least  SI. 15  in 
cost  alongsiae  m  New  England  ports,  the  development  of  the  Cape 
Breton  coal  would  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  very  few  years  at  most  until  the  New  England 
markets  were  taken  from  our  coals,  except  the  all-rail  coals,  and  their 
market  substantially  decreased.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
if  the  operators  demanding  the  reciprocal  abolition  of  the  tariff  on 
coal  should  succeed  in  extending  their  markets  eastward,  the  coal 
thus  displaced  would  be  Nova  Scotian  or  Cape  Breton  coal  and 
would  immediately  seek  the  new  market  in  New  England. 

The  West  Virginia  coals  thus  displaced  would  be  thrown  back  to 
the  only  market,  if  any,  left  open  for  them,  viz:  Into  the  Central 
West,  where  they  would  meet  not  onlv  the  competition  of  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  which  that  market  has  been  accustomed  to  take,  but 
also  the  competition  of  the  other  tide-water  coals  displaced  in  the 
New  England  market  and  the  competition  produced  by  the  coals 
from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States  displaced  by  the 
coals  from  northwest  Canada.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  a 
product  necessary  to  supply  a  market  suffices  to  break  prices  and  a 
Dreak  in  prices  means  mevitably  among  other  things  the  lowering 
of  wag:es,  so  that  the  probable  result  of  the  displacement  of  the  West 
Virginia  and  other  coals  entering  New  England  by  water  by  the 
Cape  Breton  coal  would  be  the  lowering  of  wages' not  only  in  West 
Virginia,  but  throughout  the  mining  re^ons  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  West  Virgmia  and  other  American  coals 
entering  New  England  by  water  could  be  put  alongside  cheaper  than 
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they  are  and  that  the  market  xnidkt  be  held.  But  it  is  estimated 
that  to  permit  competition  with  the  Nova  Scotian  coals  the  West 
Virginia  coals  would  have  to  go  in  at  a  price  of  $2.50  to  $2.75 — say 
$1  tor  the  coal,  including  selling  commission  or  sales  expense,  $1 
to  $1.25  for  railroad  freight,  and  50  cents  for  water  freight.  These 
are  impracticable  and  impossible  fig^ures.  Coal  can  not  be  produced 
on  the  average  in  the  West  Virginia  mines  now  enjojring  the  New 
England  mar&et  at  the  price  of  $1,  including  selling  cost  or  conmiis- 
sion^  without  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  wages  and  other 
minmg  expense.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  vessels  could  be  in- 
duced to  accept  as  low  a  rate  as  50  cents.  It  would  pay  them  better 
to  turn  to  the  transportation  of  the  Cape  Breton  coals.  And  an 
inspection  of  Schedule  B  showing  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  earned 
by  the  railroads  hauling  the  coal  will  show  that  they  can  not 
be  justly  asked  to  reduce  their  rates  to  the  point  which  would  be 
necessary. 

The  foreign  coal  is  not  needed  to  give  additional  competition  in 
New  England.  The  competition  there  between  the  various  American 
coalB  is  as  keen  as  possible  already.  And  its  introduction  free  of 
duty  while  meaning  slightly  cheaper  coal  to  a  part  of  New  England 
would  decrease  competition  by  substituting  in  the  market  for  water 
coal  a  few  Canadian  companies — ^perhaps  only  one — in  place  of  the' 
many  American  ones  now  supplying  it.  The  prices  of  the  American 
coals  now  supplving  the  New  England  market  can  not  be  materially 
reduced.  The  Dominion  Coal  Company  with  its  practical  monopolv 
could  fix  the  price  of  the  Cape  Breton  coal  at  a  figure  just  low  enough 
to  gain  and  hold  the  market  for  it.  That  would  he  a  price  which  com- 
pared with  the  American  coal  prices  would  represent  the  difference, 
or  a  little  more  than  the  difference,  in  heat  production.  That  is,  the 
New  England  consumer  while  paying  less  per  ton  for  his  coal  would 
get  only  a  very  slight  reduction  in  his  operating  expense,  if  any. 
The  net  result  would  be  that  the  Canadian  monopoly  woiild  enor- 
mously increase  its  output  and  its  profit,  getting  probably  from  5  to  10 
times  the  profit  per  ton  that  the  American  producers  now  realize. 

Among  the  other  industries^  in  addition  to  the  coal  business,  which 
would  be  most  injuriously  affected  b;^  such  radical  changes  in  trade 
conditions  as  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  create,  would  be  the 
railroads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Western  Maryland,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads  have  prepared  them- 
selves for  handling  large  quantities  of  tide-water  coal  with  expensive 
tenmnalB,  yards,  and  other  facilities  along  the  line,  designed  to  handle 
the  heaver  eastbound  traffic,  and  cars  suited  for  tide-water  business 
and  unsuited  for  inland  business.  And  the  Virginian  Railway  is 
just  completing  a  railroad  of  460  miles,  probably  the  most  expensively 
constructed  new  railroad  in  the  country,  with  new  termmals  and 
equipment  especially  designed  for  handlmg  large  (][uantities  of  tide- 
water coal.  This  radical  change  in  trade  conditions  would  make 
useleiA  or  comparativelv  useless  the  costly  tide-water  terminals,  the 
large  expenditures  for  handling  eastbound  business,  the  cars  suited 
for  the  tide-water  business  and  unsuited  for  the  inland  business;  and 
each  of  the  railroads  mentioned,  except  the  Virginian  and  Western 
Maiyland,  in  hauling  its  coal  westward  instead  of  eastward  would 
substitute  for  all  or  uie  greater  part  of  the  traffic  a  short  haul  for  a 
long  haul,  having  to  give  its  coal  to  connecting  lines  at  much  clos 
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distances  to  the  mine  than  the  tide-water  tenninaby  thua  greatly 
decreasing  revenue  therefrom.  As  to  the  Virginian  and  Western 
Maiyland  roads,  they  are  at  present  one-ended  roads,  able  to  handle 
effectively  only  eastern  business,  and  haying  no  connection  with  the 
western  markets  except  over  the  other  lines  mentioned,  with  which 
they  are  competitors. 

We  respectfuUy  submit  that  in  justice  to  the  interests  affected, 
operators  and  miners,  railway  conipanies  and  employees,  no  chuige 
should  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  coal  except  to  place  so-called 
"culm"  or  slack  on  an  equaUty  with  the  other  sizes. 

Henbt  Q.  Datis, 
A.  B.  FLEMiNa,     ' 
W.  N.  Page, 
Saml.  Dixon, 
Q.  H.  Capebton, 
W.  D.  Obd, 
E.  Eellt  Rothstein, 
E.  W.  Knight,  Chairman, 
Neel  Robinson,  Secretory, 
Committu  representing  the  West  Virginia 
Mining  Association,  composed  ofihefoUomng  companies. 

Exhibit  A. 

MBMBBBS  OF  WBBT  YIBGINIA  UNXKO  ASSOOIAHOII. 

American  Coal  Company,  McComas,  W.  Ya. 

Aflhland  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Ashland^.  Va. 

Algoma  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Algoma,  W.  Ya. 

Abrams  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Oakmount,  W.  Va. 

Atlaa-Pocahontas  Coal  Company,  Antler,  W.  Va. 

Arlington  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  McDowell,  W.  Va. 

Alaska  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Claremont,  W.  Va. 

BaUinger  Coal  Company,  Nuttallbure,  W.  Ya. 

Big  Sandy  Coal  ana  Coke  Company,  Marytown,  W.  Va. 

Bottom  ureek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Vivian,  W.  Va. 

Buffalo  Creek  Cumberland  Coal  Company,  Bayard,  W.  Va. 

Boomer  CcheiI  and  Coke  Company,  Boomer,  W.  Va. 

Booth-Bo  wen  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Freeman,  W.  Va. 

Buffalo  Collieries  Company,  Chattaroy,  W.  Va. 

Buckeye  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Freeman,  W.  Va. 

Beechwood  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Claremont,  W.  Va. 

Beury  Brothers  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Beury,  W.  Va. 

Blue  Creek  Coal  and  Lumber  Company^  Charleston,  W.  Va, 

Big  Bend  Coal  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Branchland  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Branchland,  W.  Va. 

Blue  Jay  Lumber  Company,  Blue  Jw,  W.  Va. 

Buchannon,  R.  W..  Ccwd  Company,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company,  Dana,  W.  Va. 

Carbon  Coal  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Columbus  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Centmy  Coal  Company.  Centiiry/w.  Va. 

Crozer  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Elkhom,  W.  Va.  » 

Croft  &  Evans,  Ansted,  W.  Va. 

Crystal  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Godfrey,  W.  Va. 

Cirrus  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Cirrus,  W.  Va. 

Cora  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Coalburg-Kanawha  Coal  t)ompany,  Coalbui^g,  W.  Va. 

Coalbuig  Colliery  Company,  Ronda,  W.  Va. 

Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Clarkaburg,  W.  Ya. 

Davis  Colliery  Company,  Elkins,  W.  Va.  ^  t 

Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Thomas,  W.  Va.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC 
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Dorfee  Goal  Mining  Company,  Dorfee,  W.  Va. 

Dietz  Colliery  Company,  Wyndal,  W.  Va. 

Dry  Branch  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Diy  Branch,  W.  Va. 

Draper  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Lc^^an,  W.  Va. 

Elkms  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Moigantown,  W.  Va. 

Ephraim  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Thayer,  W.  Va. 

Empire  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  liandgrafif,  W.  Va. 

Elknom  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  MayBeury,  W.  Va. 

Elk  Ridge  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Kyle,  W.  Va. 

Eureka  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Eckman,  W.  Va. 

Ethel  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Elk  River  Coal  and  Lumber  Companyl  Clay  Court  House,  W.  Va. 

Elk  Lick  Coal  Company,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 

Fairmont  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Falling  Rock  Cannel  Coal  CompanVi  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Federal  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Fairmont  and  Baltimore  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Adamston,  W.  Va. 

Fort  Defiance  Coal  Company,  Gauley  Bridge,  W.  Va. 

Gauley  Mountain  Coal  Company,  Ansted,  W.  Va. 

Gilliam  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Gilliam,  W.  Va. 

Greenbrier  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  McDowell,  W.  Va. 

Greenwood  Coal  Company,  Lawton,  W.  Va. 

Gay  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Glendale  Colliery  Company,  Lawton,  W.  Va. 

Hutchison  Fuel  and  Supply  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Hemlock  Hollow  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Lawton,  W.  Va. 

Houston  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Elkhom,  W.  Va. 

Hiawatha  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Hiawatha,  W.  Va. 

Howard  Colliery  Company,  Chattarov,  W.  Va. 

LDQiperial  Colliery  Company,  Bumwell,  W.  Va. 

Indian  Ridge  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Worth,  W.  Va. 

Johnson,  W.  R.,  &  Co.,  Crescent,  W.  Va. 

Johnson,  W.  R.,  Crescent,  W.  Va. 

J.  B.  B.  Colliery  Company,  Twin  Branch,  W.  Va. 

Jed  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Jed,  W.  Va. 

Kanawha  Gas  Coal  Company,  Smithen,  W.  Va. 

King  Coal  Company,  Vivian,  W.  Va. 

Keystone  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Keystone,  W.  Va. 

Loup  Creek  Collieiy  Company,  Page,  W.  Va. 

Louisville  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Goodwill,  W.  Va. 

LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Low  Moor  Iron  Company,  Kaymoor,  W.  Va. 

Lynchbuig  Colliery  Company,  Vanetta^  W.  Va. 

Lynchburg  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Kyle,  W.  Va. 

Laura  Mining  Company,  Glen  Jam,  W.  Va. 

Laurel  Creek  Coal  Company,  Qiiinnimont,  W.  Va. 

Meadow  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Marmet  Coal  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mill  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Coopers,  W.  Va. 

McDowell  Coal  and  Coke  Company^  McDowell,  W.  Va. 


Monitor  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  L^nin,  W.  Va. 

Mount  Carbon  Company  (Limited),  rowelton^W.  Va. 

McKell  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Glen  Jean,  W.  Va. 

Middle  States  Coal  and  Coke  Coxnpany,  Olmsted,  W.  Va. 

Maher  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Twin  Branch,  W.  Va. 

Mason  City  Coal  Mining  Company.  Mason  City,  W.  Va. 

Moeeley  &  Walker,  Cliff  Top,  W.  Va. 

Manubcturers  and  Consumers  Coal  Company,  Fayette,  W.  Va. 

Marmet  Coal  Mining  Company,  Raymond  City,  W.  Va. 

New   River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

New  Central  Coal  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

New  River  Company,  Macdonald.  W.  Va. 

New  River  Collieries  Company,  Frince,  W.  Va. 

Nuttalburg  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  N^uttalburg,  W.  Va. 

New  River  and  Pocahqntas  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  Kenova,  W.  Va. 

Nichol  Colliery  Company,  Glen  Jean,  W.  Va.  ^  i 

Olcott  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Olcott,  W.  Va.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC 
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Peerlen  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Vivian,  W.  Va. 

Powhatan  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Powhatan,  W.  Va. 

Plymouth  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Plymouth,  W.  Va. 

Pocahontas  Consolidated  Collienes  Company,  Switchback,  W.  Va. 

Pulaski  Iron  Company,  Eckman,  W.  Va. 

Pearl  Coal  Mining  Company,  Dingus,  W.  Va. 

Parker  Run  Coal  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Pennsylvania  Consoliaated  Coal  Company,  Lorentz,  W.  Va. 

Piedmont  Collierv  Company,  Widemouth,  W.  Va. 

Pawama  Coal  and  Coke  Company^,  Matoaka,  Va. 

Quincy  Coal  Company,  Quincy,  W.  Va. 

Quinnmiont  Coal  Company,  Quinnimont,  W.  Va. 

Roanoke  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Worth,  W.  Va. 

Red  Jacket  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Reymon  Brewing  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Rothwell  Coal  Company,  Durbee,  W.  Va. 

Shawnee  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Eckman,  W.  Va. 

Smokeless  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Hiawatha,  W.  Va. 

Star  Coal  and  Coke  Coznpany.  Red  Star,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Spl.  and  Gas  Coal  Company,  Standard,  W.  Va. 

Spring  Coal  Mining  Company,  Twertown,  W.  Va. 

Southside  Company,  Caperton,  W.  Va. 

Tidewater  Coal  and  Coke  Company^ivian,  W.  Va. 

Thomas  Coal  Company,  McConuu.  W.  Va.      » 

Twin  Branch  Minmg  Company,  Twin  Branch,  W.  Va. 

Thurmond  Coal  Company,  Concho,  W.  Va. 

Turkey  Knob  Coal  Company,  Macdonald,  W.  Va. 

Turkey  Gap  Coal  Company,  fennis,  W.  Va. 

Thacker  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Thacker,  W.  Va. 

Upland  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Elkhom,  W.  Va. 

Virginia  and  Pittsburg  Coal  ana  Coke  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Ya. 

War  Eagle  Coal  Company,  War  Eagle,  W.  Va. 

Weyanoke  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Giatto,  W.  Va. 

Wenonah  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  Dott,  W.  Va. 

Winifrede  Coal  Company,  Winifrede.  W.  Va. 

Wyatt  Coal  Company,  CharleetonjW.  Va. 

Wright  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Wright,  W.  Va. 

Warfield  Coal  Company,  Kermit,  W.  Va. 

Wilson,  H.  T.,  Coal  Company,  liOgan,  W.  Va. 

Whittaker-Glessner  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


ExHiBir  B. 

Freight  rata. 
(Tons,  2,240  poundL] 
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a.  30 
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Norfolk 

a.  85 
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do 
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[Tons,  2,000  pounds.] 
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274 
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.87 
.87 
1.12 
L12 
LOO 
1.10 
1.90 
2.00 

S.88 

Handl'i^y 

Toledo  (via  Ironton) 

IS 

Do* 

Toledo  (via  ClDclnoati) 

2.17 

ThonxLODd 

Toledo  (via  K.  &U.) 

2.00 

Do 

Toledo  ( vlft  Cincinnati) 

2.81 

IT«nrflAy..    ,      , 

Cincinnati 

4.23 

Thurmond 

.do 

4^01 

IT«nHlAy 

Ch  Icaco 

8.65 

Tharmond 

do 

3.58 

Thurmond  is  the  billing  point  for  New  Riv^  Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 
Handley  is  the  billing  point  for  Kanawha,  Chesapeake  and  Ohia 
Princeton  is  the  billing  point  for  Virginian  Bailway.  u, C lOOO  P 

Bluefield  is  the  billing  point  for  Pocahontaa,  Norfolk  and  Weeteimr        o'^ 
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BzHXBTr  C. 

pCfaiBB  nm  doriag  11m  J<Mr  FebniBry,  1908,  to  F«bniar7, 1909.] 

R.  D.  Prinols,  motor  man,  received  in  wages,  at  $2.35  per  day. 


1908. 

February 152.87 

March 60.62 

April 49.35 

May 69.32 

June 54. 05 

July 64.05 

August 24.08 

September 66.40 


1908. 

October , $56.98 

November 54. 63 

December 47. 00 

1909. 
January ^ 68. 75 

618.00 


Tbb  Otto  Mabmbt  Goal  A  Minino  Go.» 

Edw.  Schonbbaum,  Oeneral  Manager^ 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  motor  man's  wages  for  the  year 
ending  February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  WaaoN,  Fay^U  CUrh. 

EzHDir  D. 

pCnts  mn  during  flie  ymt  Mmuiry,  190B,  to  Febraafj,  1900^  271|  daya.] 

GiLis  Dickinson,  motor  man,  received  in  wages,  at  12.35  per  day. 


1908. 

February $51.70 

March 55.22 

April .' 48.17 

May 59.92 

June 56. 98 

July 54.05 

August 69.33 

September 54.05 


1908. 

October $56.98 

November , 54. 06 

December 47. 00 

1909. 

January 58. 75 

656.20 


Thb  Otto  Marmbt  Coal  A  Mining  Co., 
Edw.  Sghonbbaxtm ,  Qeneral  Manager. 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  motor  man's  wages  for  the  year 
ending  FOxuary  l^  1909. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Pay-roU  CUrh. 


ExBiBrr  B. 
[Uhm  rea  doing  tb»  year  Febniaiy,  1906»  to  February,  1900, 271}  dayk] 
Wadb  Wobmaok,  driver,  received  in  wages,  at  $1.90  per  day. 


1908. 

February .'.., $38.00 

March 44.66 

April 37.04 

May 40.85 

June 40.85 

July 40.37 

August 44.66 

Scsptember 28.60 


1908. 

October $42.75 

November 41. 80 

December 30. 40 

1909. 
Januazy 43.70 

474.66 


Trb  Otto  MAnmr  Coal  ft  Mnmfo  Co., 
Edw.  Sgronsbaum,  Oeneral  Manager. 

I  hereby  certify  this  k  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  driver's  wages  for  the  year  end- 
ing February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  WhiSon,  Pag-roU  Clerhl 
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SzHZBir  F. 

pCfeMifim  dining  OMyMrfFobmuy,  1906  to  Fobmary,  llOO,in|  di^i.! 

John  DiAL,  driver,  leoeiyed  in  wages  at  91.90  per  day: 


1906. 

February 145.12 

March 43.22 

April 49.87 

May 4a  45 

June 67.00 

July 47.60 

August 60.80 

September r. 44.17 


1908. 

October $49.40 

November 47. 97 

December 39. 90 

1909. 
January 47. 50 


58a  90 

Thb  Otto  Mabmbt  Goal  &  MiNiNa  Co., 
£dw.  Schonsbaum,  General  Manager. 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  driver's  wages  for  the  year  ending 
February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Pay-RoU  Cleri. 


EzHZBir  G. 
pOMi  nm  dorlBf  fhs  yesz,  February,  1908,  to  Febrovy,  1009, 271|  dayi.! 
L.  W.  Melton,  driver,  received  in  wages,  at  $1.90  per  day: 


1908 

February 161.80 

March 61.75 

April 61.30 

May 34.30 

June 63. 20 

July 44.17 

August 63.20 

September 41.80 


1908. 

October *. »42.75 

November 41. 80 

December 4L  80 

1909. 

January 50. 85 


667.72 
The  Otto  Mabmst  Goal  &  Mininq  Co., 
£dw.  Sohonebaxtm,  Oeneral  Manager. 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  driver's  wages  for  the  year  end- 
ing February  1,  1909. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Pc^  Roll  Clerk, 


Exhibit  H. 

pCliMi  mn  daring  the  year,  Febroary*  1908,  to  F^biuary,  1009,  m\  dayM 

Habvet  Golbs,  miner,  received  in  wages  at$2.62i  per  100  bushels,  or  66}  cents  per  ton. 


MlBiBf. 

Entry 
wark. 

aay 
▼alna. 

1908. 

I38.83 

82.07 
83.86 
42.28 
8L94 
2S.14 
14.64 
£l4 
89.73 
88.80 
64.16 

81.78 

812.60 
26.83 
18.13 
25.88 
26.88 
38.10 
18.12 
20.41 
8a83 
2L87 
82.71 

8a41 

83wl2 

Match 

9.68 

April 

14.18 

^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

6.34 

Tunt 

17  63 

July 

47  73 

Aucust 

47.28 

■flptwnlwr    

23.26 

Oeiober 

14.44 

NoT«mber 

7.08 

DeoMBber 

7.74 

1900. 
JsmiaiT 

8.94 

Totol 

647.83 

275.88 

386.88 

Grand  total 

1,OB0lO0 

The  Otto  Mabmet  Goal  and  Minino  Oohpant, 
Edw.  Schonbbaum,  General  Manager, 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  during  the  year 
ending  February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Peiy  RoU  CkH^ 
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Exhibit  I.    . 

IHliusran  darloc  tbe  ywr,  Mbroary,  1908,  to  Fobniary,  1800, 3711  dayM 

G.  W.  Sfradunq,  miner,  zeceived  in  wages  at  $2.62)  per  100  bufihels,  or  65}  cents 

per  ton. 


1908. 

Pebruary $105. 66 

March 12L  77 

April 83.38 

May 77.22 

June 109.31 

July 90.78 

August 79.87 

September 103.69 


1908. 

October $46.68 

N  ovember 36. 93 

December 84. 64 

1909. 

January 12L  50 

Total 1,06L33 


Thb  Otto  Maemst  Coal  and  Mining  Coicpant, 
Edw.  Schonbbaum,  General  Manager, 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  for  the  year  ending 
February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  WaaoN,  Pay  BoUCkrk. 


EXHIBEr  J. 

.  pilnes  ran  duiliif  tbe  jmt,  Febnipry*  1908,  to  Febraaiy,  1108,  Tn^dftyB.) 

O.  L.  AoBB,  miner,  received  in  wages  at  $2.62}  per  100  bushels,  or  65}  cents  per  ton. 


Mining. 

• 

Entry 
work. 

ClayTelm. 

1908. 
Fftbruwy , 

8S6.85 
75.40 
64.88 
87.48 
75.10 
52.81 
53.52 
50.58 
45.88 
44.88 
48.84 

81.18 

tl.88 

113.00 

Maioh./. \ 

2:70 

April 

8.16 

gKI::::::;;:::::;:::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

6.05 

J11II0 

4.20 

July 

1.50 

2.36 

Angast 

8.82 

BeptrniNBT . . 

1.06 

October " 

1.16 

6.26 

Deotmbw . 

1909. 
Jwnaarj 

10.20 

1.26 

Total 

730.05 

16.03 

42.22 

Qnuid  total 

787.00 

Thb  Otfo  Mabmxt  Coal  and  Mininq  Company, 
Edw.  Sohonbbattn,  General  Manager, 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  during  the  year 
ending  February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  WaaoN,  Pay  RoU  Clerk. 
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pCtMi  fim  dmtaff  Am  tmt,  FslmiMj,  UOI»  Id  Mbniafjr,  1900, 3711  d^«.1 
J.  W.  Smith,  miner,  received  in  mgm  ftt  $2.62}  per  100  buahek,  or  65}  cents  per  ton. 


1908. 

February 156.84 

March 77.78 

AprU 78.36 

May 8L63 

June 98. 20 

July 62.32 

August 67.49 

September 66.89 


1908. 

October 168.45 

November 70. 22 

December 52.07 


January. 


1909. 


77.14 
826.22 


Ths  Otto  Mabmbt  Goal  and  MunKO  Gompakt, 
Edw.  Sohonkbacic,  Oefural  Manager, 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abetnd  of  the  above  miner's  wages  for  the  year  ending 
February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  WaaoN,  Paif  Roll  CUri. 

Exhibit  L. 

IfbMi  ran  daring  ths  ywr,  Fttenary ,  VKM,  to  Fsbfoary,  lt09, 2711  daji.] 

W.  H.  TuBKBULL,  miner,  received  in  wages,  at  $2.62}  per  100  bushels,  or  65}  cents 

per  ton— 


1908. 

February 151.40 

March 77.72 

April 79.13 

May 108.07 

June 102. 03 

July 76.61 

August •....    81.67 

September 72.57 


1908. 

October .* ^0.39 

November 61. 64 

December 69.17 

1909. 
January 68.14 

897.44 


Thb  Otto  Mabmst  Goal  akd  Mininq  Goxpaht, 
Edw.  Sghonbbaum,  Otneral  Manager. 

1  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  for  the  year  ending 
February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  WiLBON,  Pa^  Roll  CUrk. 


ExHiBir  M. 

pOnM  ran  during  fhsyMT,  Fbbraary,  1908,  to  Febraary,  1909, 371|  dtji.] 

RicHABD  Pbiob,  miner  (one  boy),  received  in  wages,  at  $2.62^  per  100  buahelB,  or 

66^  cents  per  ton — 


1908 

February 188.09 

March 128.62 

Anril 129.43 

May 133.27 

June Iia65 

July 123.55 

August 16L39 

September 168.46 


1908. 

October I13L32 

November 10172 

December 9L05 

1999. 

January IS&OS 


1,486.56 


Thb  Otto  Mabmbt  Goal  and  Minino  Gompant, 
Edw.  Soronbbaxtm,  Qtneral  Manager, 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  during  the  year 
"^ebr 


ending  Februaiy  1, 1909. 


J.  W.  W1L8ON,  Pe^  RM  CUri. 
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Exhibit  N. 

(Iflne'B  nm  during  the  year,  Febmary,  1908,  to  Febmaij,  1909, 371|  dAyt.] 

John  Hubb  abd,  miner,  received  in  wages,  at  $2.62)  per  100  buahela  or  66)  cents  per  ton. 


1908. 

February $64.24 

March 66.61 

April 61.17 

May 72.78 

June y 72.97 

July 65.34 

August 46.43 

September 73.23 


1908. 

October .' $74.41 

November 64. 14 

I>ecember SO.  34 

1909. 
January .-.    80. 45 

791. 91 


Trb  Otto  Mahmbt  Coal  and  Mrnmo  Co., 
Ebw.  Schonebaum,  C^eneral  Manager, 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  during  the  year 
ending  February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Pay-BoU  CUri. 


Exhibit  O. 
pChies  nm  during  the  year,  Febiuary,  1908,  to  Febiuary,  1000, 371|  days.) 

A.  J.  FtBBSON,  miner  (one  boy),  received  in  wages  at  $2.62)  per  100  bushels  or  66) 

cents  per  ton. 


1908. 

February $109.58 

March 112.89 

April 127.77 

Mav 138.12 

June 147.99 

July 140.47 

August 109. 11 

September 57. 27 


1908. 

October $84.16 

November 75.28 

December 60.44 

1909. 

January 93.21 


1,256.32 


Thb  Otto  Mabmbt  Coal  and  Mining  Compant, 
Edw.  Schonebaum,  General  Manager. 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstiact  of  the  above  miner's  wages  during  the  year 
ending  Feoruary  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  WiLSOH,  Pqf'RoU  CUrh. 


ExHiBir  P. 

mNIXUMWAQB  SGAUB. 

[Eadi  mine  has  men  to  whom  higher  wa«ei  tban  the  fosle  an  paid.] 

[Basis,  ton  2,000  pounds,  nm-of-mfioe  ooal.] 

Kanawha  (kick  vein,  Nos.  1  and  t  seami, 

Pickmming $0.45 

Pick  mining,  Po  wellton  seam 42) 

Yardage  in  pick  entries  and  break  throughs  between  entries 1.00 

Machine  loading  in  room 224 

Machine  loading  in  entries,  break  throughs  in  entries  and  room  necks 27| 

Machine  cutting  in  both  rooms  and  en tiy ^ .      •  05} 
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Kanawha  hard  coal.  No.  6  team. 

Pick  mining $0.47 

Yardage  in  pick  entries  and  break  througha  between  entries LIO 

Machine  loading  in  rooms 23} 

Machine  loading  in  entries  and  break  throughs  in  entries  and  room  necks 28 

Machine  cutting  in  room 06i 

Machine  cutting  in  entry,  break  throughs  between  entries  and  room  necks. . .      .07} 

Screened  coal  to  be  paid  for  on  basis  d  percentage  of  screenings. 

Goalburg  i 


Pick  mining 10.52 

Yardage  in  pick  entry  and  break  throughs  between  entries L25 

Machine  loading  in  room ^1 

Machine  loading  in  entry  and  break  throughs  in  en  tried  and  room  necks 33 

Machine  cutting  in  room 06i 

Machine  cutting  in  entry,  break  throughs  between  entries  and  room  necks. . .      .07} 
Over  l^inch  screen: 

Pick  mining 75 

Machine  loading  in  room 38 

Machine  loading  in  entry,  break  throughs  in  entry  and  room  necks 46 

Machine  cutting  in  room ^ ^      .09 

Machine  cutting  in  entry,  break  throughs  between  entries  and  room  necks .      .10} 

Raymond  City  $eam. 

Pick  mining  over  1}  screen,  per  100  bushels I2L62} 

Yardage  in  entries  and  break  throughs  between  entries L25 

Cedar  Grove  seam. 

Pick  mining ia52 

Yardage  in  pick  entries  and  break  throughs  between  entries 85 

Machine  loading  in  room 28} 

Machine  loading  in  entries,  break  throughs  between  entries  and  room  necks. .      .  33 

Machine  cutting  in  room 08} 

Machine  cutting  in  entries,  break  throughs  between  entries  and  room  necks. .      .  09} 

Mill  Creek  cannA  ooaL 

Pick  mining 10.69 

Machine  loading  in  room 30 

Machine  loading  in  entries  and  break  throughs  between  entries 34 

1-inch  coal: 

Pick  miners,  1-inch  coal 70 

Machine  loading,  1-inch  coal 35 

Machine  loading  in  entries  and  break  throughs  between  entries 39 

Lewiston  seam  to  be  same  as  Goalburg. 

Kanawha  seam  to  be  same  as  Goalburg. 

Elk  River  seam  same  as  Kanawha  hard  coal,  or  No.  5  seam  and  Goalburg. 

Winifrede  seam  same  as  Goalburg. 

Gauley  River  seams  to  be  based  upon  Kanawha  seams  that  apply  to  them. 

Inndtday  labor. 

Water  haulers,  machine  haulers,  and  drivers  of  1  mule |1. 90 

Drivers  of  2  mules 2.00 

Motormen  and  machine  runners 2. 35 

Tracklayers 2.25 

Track  layers'  helpers 1. 85 

Slate  shooters 2. 10 

Couplers 1.10 

Greasers L  00 

Trappers .^^ .80 

All  other  inside  day  labor -igrti^sdB^Goegle  ^^ 
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PBODUCEBS   OF   THE  PITTSBUSQ   DISTSICT   OF   OHIO   FAVOB 
SBCIPBOCAL  FBEE  COAL  WITH  CAVADA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2, 1909. 
Commhteb  on  Wats  and  MeanB; 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  producers  of  coal  from  the  Pittsbiirg  district  of 
OhiO;  with  an  annual  output  of  12,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
believing  that  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  reference  to  coal  should 
be  entered  into  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  reasons  for  such  an  agreement: 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  adopt  and  make  a  part  hereof  the  star 
tistics  furnished  bv  the  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania  in  their 
printed  argument  filed  witn  your  committee. 

.  These  statistics  show  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  duty 
charged  on  coal  exported  into  Canada  is  nominally  the  same  as  the 
duty  charged  by  the  United  States  on  coal  imported  into  this  countrv. 

Our  experience  in  past  years  has  demonstrated  that  practically 
no  more  coal  has  been  brought  into  this  country  fronl  Canada  when 
the  duty  has  been  much  remiced  or  entirely  eliminated. 

The  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  coal  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  compelling  the  (Canadian  purchaser  of  our  coal 
to  pay  to  the  Canadian  Government  over  $3,000,000  per  annum  for 
the  privilege  of  securing  our  product. 

We  beheve  that  the  reduction  in  cost  to  the  consumer  of  our  coal 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  would  naturally  follow  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  dutj  would  tend  to  build  up  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries' in  the  section  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  would  greatly 
increase  the  consumption  of  coal  from  the  States. 

We  believe  that  tnere  is  little  ground  for  the  argument  that  our 
eastern  seaboard  markets  would  oe  supplied  with  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  coal  from  West  Virgima  and  central  Pennsylvania 
displaced. 

Our  grounds  for  so  thinking  are  based  entirely  on  the  fact  that  the 
Nova  Scotian  coal  is  very  in^rior  in  quaUty  and  a  very  low  grade  of 
steam  coal,  and  is  relatively  of  much  less  value  to  the  consumer  than 
the  high-grade  coals  from  West  Virginia  and  central  Pennsjrlvania. 

That  the  coal  from  the  States  referred  to,  on  its  own  merits  and 
from  actual  tests,  is  of  so  much  more  value  to  the  consumer  that  the 
danger  of  displacement  from  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  is  very  remote 
indeed.  . 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Pacific  States  secure  small  Quantities  of 
coal  fibm  British  Columbia,  they  do  so  from  necessity,  oeing  so  far 
from  the  coal-producing  districts  of  the  United  States  the  railroad 
freights  almost  prohibit  the  use  of  eastern  coal  in  this  section,  and  we 
beUeve  that  is  is  only  fair  that  these  consumers  of  coal  should  not  be 
reouired  to  pay  a  high  duty  on  the  coal  they  purchase  from  British 
Columbia. 

Taking  evervthing  into  consideration,  with  the  balance  of  trade 
standing  as  it  does  to-day,  with  an  opportunity  to  increase  our  exports 
of  coal  mto  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  the  small  amount  of  coal 
imported  into  this  country  from  Canada,  part  of  it  coming  from  neces- 
sity, we  believe  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  elimination  of  the^ 
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duty  on  this  product  will  much  more  than  compenmte  ua  for  aay 
loss  we  have  to  fear. 

The  operators  signing  this  paper  urge  the  ehminanon  of  the  present 
duty  on  condition  that  the  Canadian  government  abolish  its  auty  on 
coal  from  the  United  States.  If  the  latter  goremment  does  not  so 
aboUsh  the  duty,  then  we  desire  that  there  be  no  change  in  the 
present  tariff. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Glens  Run  Coal  Co.,  by  C.  E.  Ifanrer,  president;  The 
Morris-Poston  Coal  Co..  by  Wm.  Harper,  secretary; 
The  Jefferson  Coal  Co.,  oy  Jno.  E.  Newell,  Tice-presir 
dent;  The  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Coal  Mining  Co.. 
by  R.  L.  Ireland,  Tice*>president;  The  Virginia  Hill 
Cioal  Co.,  by  D.  J.  Joraon,  manager;  The  Belmont 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  by  Thos.  K.'Maner,  general  mana« 

Ser ;  The  Pittsburg-Belmont  Coal  Co»  by  Frank  ften- 
errast,  president;   The  Cordon  Coal  Mining  Co., 
by  Samuel  Gordon,  president;  A.  J.  Morgan;  Tutb- 

Sloye  Coal  Mining  Co.,  by  Samuel  Pur&^ve,  presi- 
ent ;  Moores  Rim  Coal  Co.,  by  C.  E.  Hutchkmson, 
President ;  The  Youghiogheny  and  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  by 
'.  M.  Osborn^resident;  Rttsbur^  and  Clemeland 
Coal  Co.,  by  W.  D.  Sauters,  presiaent;  The  Roby 
Coal  Co.,  by  L.  C.  Dibble,  sales  manager;  The  Roby- 
Somers  Coal  Co.,  by  L.  C.  Dibble,  sales  manager; 
The  Lorain  Coal  and  Dock  Co.,  by  Edward  JohnS)n, 
president;  The  St.  Clair  Coal  Co.,  bj  C.  £.  Maurer, 

g resident;  The  Russell  Coal  and  Mming  Co.,  by  0. 
.  McEitterick,  secretary;   The  Bakewell  Coal  Co., 
by  John  Bakewell,  presiaent;  The  Troll  Coal  Mininj 


Co.,  by  C.  W.  Troll,  president:  The  Highland  Coal 
Co. :  The  Shannon  Coal  Co. ;  Tne  Raven  Coal  Co.,  by 
J.  C.  McEinley,  president;  A.  O.  Blair  Mining  Co.; 
Barton  Coal  Co.,  by  Pitt  Townsend,  manner;  Akron 
Coal  Co.,  by  James  Loomis,  president;  Dexter  Coal 
Co. ;  The  Geo.  M.  Jones  Co.,  by  Geo.  M.  Jones,  presi- 
dent; Johnson  Coal  Co.,  by  J.  F.  Johnson,  president; 
Kennon  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  by  Pressley  Burton, 
president;  M.  J.  Schick  &  Co.,  by  M.  J.  Schick;  Ohio 
and  Penna.  Coal  Co.,  by  J.  B.  Zerbe,  president;  Rail 
and  Rirer  Coal  Co.,  by  J.  J.  Roby,  manager;  Ray- 
land  Coal  Co. 


COAL  SLACK  OB  CULM. 

[Paragraph  416.] 

HOV.  S.  B.  ELKHTS,  SEVATOB,  THDTES  THAT  CAVADIAV  COAI 
SLACK  OS  CULM  SHOULD  PAT  FULL  DUTT. 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  February  19, 1909. 
Hon.  SifiRSNo  E.  Patnb, 

Htmse  of  Re^esentatives, 
Dbab  Sm:  I  send  jon  herewith  inclosed  some  figures  sent  me  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  you  will  readily  understand.    From 
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1902  to  1908;  six  years,  it  appears  we  had  imported  as  slack  or  culm 
about  3,500,000  tons,  on  whicn  there  was  paid  a  duty  of  only  15  cents. 
This  has  saved  the  importers  42  cents  on  each  ton,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment lost  as  duty.  If  this  culm,  or  the  coal  out  of  which  it  was 
made,  had  paid  the  67  cents  duty  the  Government  would  kave  re- 
ceived more  than  a  million  dollars. 

I  am  informed  this  culm  is  mostly  imported  into  Boston  and  used 
in  by-product  ovens.  It  is  manufactured  into  culm  at  the  mines  by 
pulverization,  which  makes  it  better  for  use  in  by-product  coke  ovens. 

It  never  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  culm  made  in  Canada 
out  of  coal  should  be  imported  at  15  cents,  because  it  is  just  as  good 
coal  before  it  is  pulverized  as  the  ordinary  coal  that  is  imported  and 
which  pays  67  cents,  and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  pro- 
vision about  slack  or  culm  should  be  stricken  out  or  amended  by 
Sroviding  that  manufactured  culm  or  piilverized  coal  shall  pay  full 
uty. 

There  is  very  little  culm  which  comes  from  the  waste  of  Tpimng  coal 
which  is  imported.  If  it  be  true  that  this  coal  is  pulverized  and  made 
into  what  is  known  as  "culm,"  so  as  to  avoid  tne  duty,  this  should 
be  corrected. 

I  write  this  that  you  may  be  advised. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  B.  Eleins. 


Imports  ofhUuminotis  coal  into  the  United  States  on  which  duty  was  paid,  1902  to  1908. 


Year  ending  June  90— 


Coal  and 

shale  (duty 

67  cents 

per  ton). 


Slack  or 
culm  of 
ooal(duty 
16  cents 
per  ton). 


1902. 
ig03. 
1904. 
1005. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


Tom. 
1,847,208 
1,118,468 
417,476 
920,951 
1,104,221 
1,038,030 
1,378,529 


IVmw. 
57B,7G3 
496,560 
267^094 
589,966 
681,904 
625,550 
551,601 


Bxtuminjous  coal  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other 

Canadian  Provinces, 


Years  ending  June  I 


From 
Nova 
Bootia. 


From  other 
Canadian 
provinoes. 


Total 
Canada. 


1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


Tom, 
609,920 
1,142,627 
740,118 
666,453 


Tons 

812,486 

643,098 

577,229 

662,805 


Tons. 

1,482,206 

1,785,720 

1,817,347 

1,229,848 

1,479,143 

1,207,376 

1,255,086 
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FEATHERS. 

[Paragraph  426.] 

BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  FBEHCH  CHAMBETl  OF  COMKEBCE 
OF  HEW  TOSK  IV  BEHALF  OF  THE  IKPOBTEBS  OF  FREHCH 
mhiiihebt  feathebs. 

32  BboadwaT; 
New  York  OUy,  February  27,  1909. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  imposed  upon  the  above-named 
articles  is  tantamount  to  a  prohibition  and  renders  all  transactions 
in  these  ^oods  next  to  impossible  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  wnilst  all  manufactured  feathers,  whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  enter  France  entirely  free  of  duty. 

We  would,  therefore,  request  your  honorable  body  to  reduce  the 
present  duty  to  35  per  cent,  in  view  of  the  considerable  revenue 
that  would  accrue  thereby  to  the  Treasury  and  in  order  to  promote 
reciprocal  business  facilities  between  both  countries. 
We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

The  French  Chambeb  of  Commeboe  or  New  Yobk, 
Henby  E.  Goubd,  President. 


JEWELRY. 

[Paragraph  434.] 

HENBT  0.  THBESHES,  PSOVIDEHCE,  S.  I.,  BEPBESEHTIHO  TEE 
MAHUFACTUBIHG  JEWELEES  AND  SILVEESMITHS,  SUBMITS 
A  PBOPOSED  SCHEDULE  FOE  JEWELET. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  SS,  1909. 

CoMMriTEE  ON  WaTB  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  permit  us  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
jewelry  paragraph  already  recommended?  In  doing  so  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  suggestions  and  advice  from 
Mr.  Doherty,  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Our  proposed  paragraph 
embraces  a  more  limited  class  of  goods  and  includes  only  articles  maae 
in  this  country  by  manufacturing  jewelers.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
open  to  the  adverse  criticism  by  importers  that  would  be  directed 
against  your  suggested  measure. 

We  have  been  unavoidably  delayed  in  presenting  our  proposed 
schedule  by  reason  of  conferences  between  manufacturers  or  jewelry 
of  all  descriptions  doing  business  in  Newark,  Providence,  Attleboro, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  leading  importers  on  tne  other.  In  order  to 
overcome,  as  far  as  possible,  friction  between  such  antagonistic 
forces  and  also  having  in  mind  the  intention  of  Congress  to  reduce 
tariff  rates  wherever  a  reduction  will  not  prove  destructive  of  Amer- 
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ican  industries;  we  have  surrendered  to  our  forei^  competitors  large 
lines  of  goods  which,  though  made  in  small  quantities  in  this  country, 
now  require  from  150  to  300  per  cent  duty  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion; a  nigh  rate  we  do  not  ask  for  nor  would  your  conmiittee  allow. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  bracket  all  articles  costing  less  than 
20  c^nts  per  dozen  are  permitted  to  come  in  at  the  rate  applicable  to 
the  manufacturers  of  metal  or  glass.  This  concession  is  made  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  under  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  and  the  courts,  brooches,  bracelets,  pins,  and  many  other 
articles  of  personal  adornment ,  valued  at  not  more  than  5  to  8  marks 
per  gross,  the  equivalent  of  10  to  15  cents  per  dozen,  are  at  present 
assessed  tor  duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  bulk  o!  such  goods  cost  between  10  and  20 
cents  per  dozen,  the  reduction  will,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  offset 
the  increased  duty  we  are  asking  for  similar  articles  costing  20  cents 
and  over  per  dozen.  Indisputably  the  result  will  be  a  reduction  in 
duty  on  all  goods  where  the  advance  is  not  more  than  warranted  by 
the  difference  between  the  home  and  foreign  labor  cost.  The  same 
argument  applies  eguaUy  to  the  goods  included  in  the  other  brackets; 
for  instance,  stampings  and  materials  used  in  the  fabrication  of  cheap 

t'ewelry  are  imported  solely  to  evade  the  present  duty  on  jewelry. 
I'ully  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  necessary  to  make  jewelry  has  been 
expended  on  these  materials  abroad;  nevertheless,  they  are  legally 
entitled  to  entry  as  manufactures  of  metal,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  domestic  producers.  This  defect  in  existing  law  has  been  cured 
while  at  the  same  time  materials  not  intended  to  be  made  into  jewelry 
can  still  be  imported  as  manufactures  of  metal. 

Regarding  cnains  suitable  for  jewelry  purposes,  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  conceded  everything  but  rope  and  fancy  chains  of  high 
cost  to  their  foreign  competitors.  In  our  opinion  fuUy  85  per  cent  of 
all' chains  will  be  subject  to  duty  as  manufactures  of  metal,  a  classi- 
fication which  precludes  them  from  being  made  in  this  country ;  never- 
theless, if  the  nigh-grade  chain  can  be  produced  here  with  even  a 
trifling  profit' we  will  be  content. 

Gold  jewelry  retains  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  a  rate  that 
can  not  be  lessened  without  serious  detriment  to  the  business,  wages 
paid  abroad  being  less  than  half  the  amount  paid  in  this  country. 
A  reduction  of  even  5  per  cent  would  in  many  cases  rob  domestic 
manufacturers  of  the  httle  profit  they  are  now  making. 

In  presenting  this  schednle  for  your  consideration,  we  desire  to 
state  that  George  R.  Howe,  representing  the  manufacturers  of  gold 
jewelry;  H.  G.  Thresher,  representing  the  makers  of  cheap  jewelry; 
and  Alfred  Krower,  of  Albert  Lorsch  &  Co.,  representative  importers 
of  precious  and  imitation  stones,  chains  and  jewelers'  findings,  have 
labored  diligently  to  harmonize  their  differences  and  so  successfully 
that  they  all  unite  in  supporting  the  para^aph  we  now  propose. 

From  a  revenue  standpoint  tne  desirabiUty  of  our  proposition  can 
not  be  questioned.  We  doubt  if  importations  will  be  curtailed  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  although  the  natural  result  of  a  reduction 
in  duty  is  •to  decrease  the  revenue,  the  increased  duty  on  some  of  the 
articles,  a  duty  that  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our  industries 
and  which  will  not  retard  importations,  will  tend  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  revenue  on  the  other  articles,  the  rates  on  which  have  been 
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Foreign  manufacturers  have  openly  boasted  tkat  if  the  United 
States  saould  double  the  existing  duty  on  jeweh*^  the;^  would  still 
control  our  market.  We  concede  the  truth  of  tlus  claim  as  to  the 
cheaper  classes,  but  if  Congress  will  so  legislate  that  on  the  better 
grades  we  can  derive  some  profit,  however  slight  that  profit  may  be, 
we  are  willing  to  continue  tne  manufacture  of  such  and  surrender  to 
our  forei^  rivals  the  cheaper  grades. 

The  schedule  we  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  indorse  will,  ve 
believe,  accomplish  such  a  result,  unless  indeed  the  foreign  makers 
cut  their  profitis  in  half,  in  which  event  they  will  pay  the  increased 
duty,  our  Government  be  the  gainer,  and  the  consumer  none  the 
worse  off.  Even  should  purchasers  in  this  country  be  forced  to  pay 
a  slight  increase  in  present  priced  on  some  articles  of  jewdry, 
compensation  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  others  the  cost  to  them  will  be 
less.  Articles  of  jewelry  for  the  rich,  as  well  as  those  for  the  labor- 
ing classes,  represent  luxuries  and  not  necessities  of  life.  They  are 
articles  designed  to  ornament  the  person,  procured  with  surplus  sav- 
ings set  aside  to  satisfy  the  inherent  vanity  of  all  people  of  all  nations. 
A  cent  or  two  more  expended  for  that  purpose  would  work  no  hard- 
ship to  the  wage-earner,  while  to  American  manufacturers  of  cheap 
jewelry  any  addition  to  their  profits  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
advance  in  wages,  together  with  the  decreased  hours  of  labor,  have 
year  by  year  caused  the  profits  of  home  manufacturers  of  all  classes 
of  jewdry  to  dwindle,  until  to-day  the  business  has  practically  ceased 
to  be  remunerative. 

We  do  not  advocate  any  reduction  in  wi^ges,  but  we  do  ask  for 
sufficient  protection  to  enable  us  to  derive  a  slight  profit  from  the 
products  of  our  factories.  The  division  of  subjects  and  phraseology 
of  the  paragraph  we  now  submit  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Doherty  and  the 
general  appraisers,  and  we  have  assurances  from  them  that  under 
its  terms  htigation  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  have  been 
informed  that  there  are  now  pending  before  General  Appraiser 
Sharretts  approximately  16,000  undecided  protests  relative  to 
iewelry.  Wnen  we  stop  to  consider  that  each  one  of- these  15,000 
protests  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  an  importer  to  bring 
jnto  the  country  foreign-made  goods  at  a  less  rate  or  duty  than  our 
Government  contends  Congress  provided  therefor,  we  must  concede 
the  wisdom  of  changing  tne  language  of  the  present  act  so  as  to 
render  more  secure  the  protection  our  legislators  designed  to  accord 
to  American  manufacturers  of  jewelry  and  novelties  designed  to  be 
worn  on,  or  carried  about,  the  person. 

We  respectfully  submit  nerewith  our  proposed  schedule,  which  we 
earnestly  request  your  honorable  committee  to  adopt. 

Heney  G.  Thresher, 

Chairman  Tariff  ComTmUu, 
New  England  Marmfa^urin^  Jewder^ 

and  SuvdrsmUns^  Assodatiaf^ 

Exhibit  A.— Suggested  jbwbuit  bosedtjle. 

• 
Chains,  pins,  collar,  cuff,  and  dress  buttons,  charms,  combs,  millinery  and  military 
ornaments,  together  with  all  other  articles  of  every  description,  finished  or  psurtljr 
finished,  if  set  with  imitation  precious  stones  composed  of  giafls  or  naste  (except  imi- 
tation jet),  or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silver,  German  auver,  white  metal, 
brass,  or  gun  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  plated,  or  alloyed 
with  gold,  silver,  or  nickel,  and  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  an  or  al>oat 
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or  attached  to  the  person,  valued  at  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  1  cent  each  and  in 
addition  thereto  three-fiftns  of  1  cent  per  dozen  for  each  1  cent  the  value  exceeds 
20  cents  per  dozen;  all  stampings  ana  materials  of  metal  (except  iron  or  steel),  or 
of  metal  (except  iron  or  steel)  set  with  glass  or  paste,  finished  or  partly  finished, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manufact.ure  of  anv  of  the  foregoing  articles  (except  chain 
valued  at  less  than  30  cents  per  yard  other  than  nickel  or  nickel-plated  chain),  valued 
at  72  cents  per  gross,  3  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  in  addition  thereto  one-half  of  1 
cent  per  gross  for  each  1  cent  tne  value  exceeds  72  cents  per  gross;  rope,  curb,  cable, 
and  other  faincy  patterns  of  chain,  without  bar,  swivel,  snap,  or  ring,  composed  of 
rolled  gold  plate,  or  of  silver,  German  silver,  white  metal,  or  brass,  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  breadth,  or  thickenss,  valued  at  30  cents  per  yard,  6 
cents  per  foot  and  in  addition  tljiereto  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  each  1  cent 
the  vsuue  exceeds  30  cents  per  yard;  finished  or  unfinished  bags,  purses,  and  other 
articles,  or  parts  thereof,  composed  in  chief  value  of  Tailver,  German  silver,  or  white 
metal  mesh  or  Unks,  valued  at  $2  per  dozen  pieces,  10  cents  per  piece  and  in  addition 
thereto  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  dozen  pieces  for  each  1  cent  the  value  exceeds  |2 
per  dozen;  all  of  the  foregoing,  whether  Known  as  jewelry  or  otherwise  and  whether 
or  not  denominatively  or  otherwise  provided  for  in  any  other  paragraph  of  this  act, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  specific  rate  or  rates  of  duty  herein  pro- 
vided; all  articles  commonly  or  commercially  known  as  jewelry  or  parts  thereof, 
finished  or  unfiniEhed,  incluaing  chain,  mesh,  and  mesh  bags  and  purses  composed  of 
gold  or  platinum,  whether  set  or  not  set  with  diamonds,  pearln,  shell,  or  other  cameos, 
coral,  or  other  precious  or  semiprecious  stones  or  imitations  thereof,  60  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 


DIAMONDS.. 

[Paragraphs  435  and  545.] 

D.   D£   SOLA   MEHDES,   NEW  TOEK   CITY,   THOrKS   DIAMONDS 
PIEBCED  FOB  MECHANICAL  USES  SHOULD  PAT  DUTY. 

12-16  John  Street, 
New  York,  February  26,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

WashingtoUj  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  Will  vou  allow  me  to  again  call  your  honorable  atten- 
tion to  the  loss  of  revenue  to  our  Government  through  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  present  tarifT  bill  relative  to  the  tariff  on  rough 
diamonds  for  mechanical  purposes?  Under  the  present  existing  law, 
as  you  know,  diamonds  for  mechanical  pui-poses  are  allowed  to  come 
in  free  of  duty;  but  should  this  apply  to  diamonds  that  have  been 
worked  on  by  being  pierced  and  wnich  are  utilized  for  diamond  dies 
by  all  wire  makers?  The  labor  (piercing  a  diamond)  requires  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  on  each  stone.  The  value  of  the  stone  is  doubled, 
and  the  allowance  of  these  pierced  stones  to  come  over  here  free  of 
duty  not  only  deprives  our  Government  of  legitimate  revenue,  but 
takes  the  work  out  of  the  American  workman's  hands,  as  they  are 
pierced  in  Germany  and  France  with  cheap  labor — impossible  for 
Americans  to  compete  with.  The  so-called  * '  makers  of  diamond  dies ' ' 
in  this  countrv  have  them  pierced  or  drilled  in  Europe,  bring  them  over 
here  free  of  duty,  and  fimsh  them  off  here. 

The  same  thing  appUes  to  diamonds  as  used  by  electrical  concerns 
for  making  diamond  meter  jewels.  These  diamonds  for  jewels  are 
cut  and  poUshed  on  the  other  side  with  cheap  labor,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  of  this  work  having  been  done  on  them  and  enhancing 
the  value  they  are  allowed  to  come  in  here  free  of  duty.  Whv,  then, 
should  these  stones  come  in  free  of  duty  and  a  diamond  that  has 
been  cleaved  in  Europe  must  pay  10  per  cent?    And  even  carbons 
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(black  diamonds)  which  have  been  cleaved  in  Europe  must  pay 
10  per  cent,  and  these  stones  pay  nothing. 

We  have  no  ax  to  ^rind,  as  we  are  not  makers  of  diamond  dies,  but 
merely  write  this  to  mform  you  of  the  true  state  of  things,  and  the 
imposition  that  is  being  perpetrated  on  our  (jovemment  by  the  so- 
called  makers  of  diamond  dies  in  this  country.  Also  in  behalf  of  the 
many  American  diamond-die  workers,  who  in  former  years  made  dies 
for  such  users  as  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  being  thrown 
out  of  employment,  as  the  said  company  and  others  buy  then*  stones 
from  these  so-called  makers  of  dies  here,  who  import  them  ready 
drilled  and  merely  finish  ^em  cheaper  than  they  can  afford  to  make 
them  here. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  us  some  redress  in  the  new  proposed 
tariff  bill,  with  apologies  for  taking  up  your  valuable  time, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  De  Sola  Mendes, 

Mendea  OvMing  Factories, 
Cutters  of  amd  MercharUa  in  Precious  Stones. 


HIDES. 

[Paragraph  437.] 

lOLTOH  T.  FIOBSHEIH,  CHICAGO,  UL.,  BEITERATES  HIS  OPIHIOH 
THAT  HIDES  SHOULD  BE  KETUBHED  TO  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C 

Deab  Sm:  A  gentleman  just  intimated  to  me  that  there  was 
some  talk  in  Washington  in  reference  to  a  compromise  as  to  the  duty 
on  hides. 

I  trust  you  wUl  not  consider  me  presumptuoiis  in  addressing  you, 
but  I  realty  believe  that  free  hides,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  leather, 
as  well  as  shoes,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

A  compromise  in  reference  to  the  duty  on  hides  will  not  avail. 
We  must  have  absolutely  free  hides  in  order  to  stop  the  packers 
from  getting  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  tanning  business  of  this 
country,  a  condition  which  I  am  sure  your  conunittee  is  just  as 
anxious  to  prevent  as  are  the  manufacturers  of  shoes. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  can  get  free  hides  and 
if  your  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  will  lower  the  present  schedules 
on  both  upper  and  sole  leather,  as  well  as  tanning  materials,  and 
by  also  reducing  the  duty  on  shoes,  you  are  going  to  benefit  all  the 
people  of  the  Umted  States  and  will  very  matenally  help  the  American 
shoe  manufacturers  in  increasing  their  export  business,  which  will 
give  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  skilled  mechanics.  ^ 

I  hope  that  your  committee  will  consider  carefully,  and  will  not 

be  misled  by  fallacious  arguments.     The  demand  of  hides  of  catUe 

absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  free  of  duty  is  the  only  thing  which 

will  accomplish  the  end  which  I  beUeve  your  committee  Jias  m  view. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Compant, 
By  Milton  S.  Flobsheim,  President. 
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HIDES,  I.EATHEB,  AND  SHOES. 

[Paragraphs  437  and  438.] 

hutov  t.  flobsheih,  chicaoo,  submits  advebtisemeht  of 
abmotjb  leatheb  compact,  as  taintebs. 

CJhioaoO;  III.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  O, 

Deab  Sm:  The  inclosed  clipping  is  taken  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  of  March  2. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Connor's  reported  denial,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Armour  &  Company  are  both  in  the  sole  and  upper  leather  tanning 
business  very  extensively,  operating  in  their  own  name  as  well  as 
through  subsidiary  companies  which  they  control,  and  the  same 
methods  have  been  followed  by  the  other  packers.  The  inclosed 
advertisement  of  Armour  &  Company  in  Hioe  and  Leather  of  Feb- 
rui^  28  certainly  substantiates  this. 

They  may  be  or  may  not  be  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  business. 
We  are  not  advised  as  to  this,  but  it  is  lo^cal  to  assume  that  the  very 
reasons  that  made  them  go  from  the  hide  business  to  the  tanning 
business  will  eventuaUy  make  them  go  from  the  leather  business  to 
the  shoe-manufacturing  business;  and  if  the  same  methods  that  are 
usually  followed  by  large  companies  who  have  special  tariff  protec- 
tion are  carried  out,  they  will  soon  retail  shoes. 

This  condition  could  not  exist  if  the  hides  of  cattle  were  put  on  the 
free  list,  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  duty  on  the  finished  leather, 
sole  as  well  as  upper,  was  considerably  reduced  from  the  present 
schedules. 

We  hardly  feel  that  this  Government  can  afford  to  enact  legbla- 
tion  the  effect  of  which  is  to  build  up  a  monopoly  for  certain  special 
interests.  We  do  not  beheve  that  is  the  intent  of  our  legislation, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  the  hides  of  cattle  is  doing 
that  very  thing. 

Furthermore,  the  putting  of  hides  on  the  free  list  and  reducing  the 
duty  on  leather  as  well  as  on  shoes  would,  in  our  opinion,  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  shoe  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  consumer. 

May  we  hope  for  your  help  and  assistance  to  put  hides  on  the  free 
list  and  have  the  duty  on  the  finished  leather  considerably  reduced, 
tiiereby  saving  another  lar^e  interest  from  becoming  a  monopoly, 
which  will  also  help  the  public  to  buy  shoes  for  less  money. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company, 
By  Melton  S.  Floesheim,  President. 


Exhibit  A. 

[From  Hide  and  Leather,  February  27. 1909.] 

Aimoar  Leather  GomDany,  tanners,  announce  the  establishment,  March  15,  of  Boston 
nlesrooms  at  242-244  Purchase  street,  carrying  complete  stocks  in  all  selections  and 
substances  of  union  and  scoured  oak  backs,  oak  beltinff  butts,  union  and  scoured  oak 
bellies  and  heads,  scoured,  slau^ter,  oak  and  hemlocE  side  leathera.  Badger  State 
TMBii*  Oomp«iy,  upper  leathe*  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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Exhibit  B. 

[From  Chicago  Record-Herald.] 

Boston,  Manh  /,  1909. 

Shoe  and  leather  men  who  are  keeping  a  very  close  watch  on  the  movements  of 
Armour  &  Co.  and  that  firm's  agents  now  predict  that  the  big  Chicago  packing  finn 
will  soon  be  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  business.  Its  plan  to  enter  leather  manu- 
jbcturing  has  been  well  advanced  for  a  good  while.  Some  months  ago  it  was  reported 
that  Armour  &.  Co.  had  contracted  the  tanning  capacity  of  a  large  eastern  tanning 
concern  with  ^cilities  for  cutting  up  Bole  leather  into  last  sizes.  Now  local  reports 
say  that  Armour  d  Co.  have  taken  a  large  interest  in  the  W.  H.  McElwain  CompELoy, 
with  factories  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  Manchester  and  Newport,  N.  H.,  and  a 
capacity  for  25,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day. 

[Neither  J.  Ogden  Armour,  president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  nor  Arthur  Meeker,  general 
manager,  was  in  Chicago  last  night,  but  Thomas  J.  Connors,  general  superintendent 
of  the  company,  denied  absolutely  that  it  planned  to  enter  the  shoe  or  the  leather 
business.  "Armour  <&  Co.  has  not  purchased  an  interest  in  any  shoe-manu&urturiiig 
concern,''  said  Mr.  Connors.  ''Any  report  that  the  company  will  enter  the  leather 
business  is  also  untrue."] 


FANCY  LEATHER. 

[Paragraph  438.] 

THE  ITATIOHAI  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOEOCCO  MAIHJFACTTJSEBS 
UEGES  THE  KETENTION  OF  PEOTECTIVE  DUTIES  OH  ALL 
FTfiTE  AHD  FAHCT  LEATHEES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  S,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waslniujton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  very  respectfully  and  briefly  to  lay  before  you 
a  few  facts  about  the  tariff  on  fine  and  fancy  leather  made  from  raw 
and  pickled  sheep,  goat,  kid,  and  calf  skins.  This  is  an  industry 
which  amounts  annually  to  between  $50,000,000  and  $76,000,000, 
furnishing  employment  to  perhaps  50,000  persons,  earmng  approxi- 
mately $100,000  per  day,  and  involving  not  less  than  $30,000,000 
capital  invested.  The  raw  skins  are  imported  mostly  from  India, 
Russia,  Turkey,  China,  Africa,  and  Soutn  America,  coining  to  this 
country  via  Europe,  and  are  subjected  to  the  necessary  charges  for 
handling  and  transshipment,  thus  giving  European  manufacturers 
the  advantage  of  clioaj^er  raw  material.  The  calfskins  come  most 
largelv  from  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  raw  pickled  sheepskins 
from  England,  Australia,  and  South  America,  and  all  are  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  to  charges  at  European  ports. 

Goatskins  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  kia  for  shoes,  and  is  an 
American  industry  developed  under  the  Dingley  tariff  and  paying  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent.  A  lower  rate  of  dutv  would  enable  English, 
German,  and  Belgian  manufacturers  to  sell  their  products  in  this 
country  at  less  than  it  could  be  produced  here,  owing  to  the  great  dif- 
erence  m  the  cost  of  labor  and  tanning  nfiaterials,  such  as  gambler, 
sumac,  etc.,  which  are  of  foreign  origin. 

When  in  Belgium  about  three  years  ago,  a  manufacturer  of  kid 
proposed  that  I  put  money  into  his  business  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  develop  it  so  as  to  satisfy  his  domestic  trade  and  enable  him  to 
export  to  America.  He  told  me  he  employed  about  50  per  cent  of 
female  labor,  averaging  38  cents  per  clay  and  male  labor  he  was 
paying  from  85  cents  to  $1  per  day,  while  at  the  same  time  we  were 
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paying  in  this  country  from  $1.50  for  laborers  to  $4  per  day  for 
skfllea  workmen. 

When  in  Grermany  I  bought  samples  of  sheep  leather,  paid  20 
per  cent  duty  and  found  them  on  an  exact  equaUty  with  our  products, 
and  I  sold  them  in  New  York  at  precisely  the  same  price.  If  the 
duty  on  lamb,  sheep,  calf,  kid.  and  goat  leather  should  be  reduced 
below  20  per  cent  it  would  result  in  the  throwing  out  of  employment 
of  thousands  of  workmen  or  the  reduction  of  the  American  wages 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  inflict  grave  hardships  upon  the  people. 

One  large  manufacturer  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  few  years  ago 
opened  a  factory  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  kid,  and  I  under- 
stand is  now  making  as  many  doze.'s  of  kid  skins  in  France  as  he  is 
making  in  Wilmington,  and  I  am  informed  that  this  firm  recently 
stated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
finished  leather,  and  if  the  duty  was  reduced  they  would  move  their 
entire  plant,  producing  about  $5,000,000  worth  per  annum  to  France, 
and  in  one  year  could  save  in  wages  enough  to  compensate  them  for 
any  loss  they  might  make  on  their  property  at  Wilmington,  Del.  You 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  business  when  I  state 
that  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  sheep,  goat,  calf,  and  kangaroo  skins 
are  used  dailjr  in  the  production  of  this  leather  in  this  country.  If 
you  can  imagine  a  million  animals  passing  daily  along  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  the  skins  of  all  to  be  made  into  shoes,  gloves,  books,  and  all 
the  articles  of  which  leather  forms  a  part,  you  will  realize  what  it 
means  to  interfere  with  this  great  industry  by  reducing  the  tariff  and 
allowing  foreign  manufacturers  to  control  this  market.  No  increase 
of  the  duty  provided  in  the  Dingley  tariff  is  desired,  and  nothing  less 
than  20  per  cent  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to  hold  the  trade  we  nave 
already  created  and  hope  to  develop  still  further. 

The  National  Association  of  Morocco  Manufacturers  and  a  number 
of  other  organizations  have  assumed  the  position  on  this  matter 
which  is  voiced  in  this  brief  statement.  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  appear  before  your  committee  or  any  member  of  it  and  give 
the  name  of  the  firm  mentioned  in  this  brief ^  and  any  other  informa- 
tion which  you  may  desire. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RicHABD  Young. 


GLOVES. 

[Paragraphs  439-446.] 

HUGO  BONDY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  THINKS  THEBE  IS  NO  NECESSITY 
FOB  BEDUCING  THE  DUTIES  ON  GLOVES. 

225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  February  2, 1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  state  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  glove 
schedule,  as  follows,  viz: 

Under  the  tariff  now  in  force  the  American  manufacturer  has  un- 
doubtedly prospered.     He  has  increased  his  production  constantly 
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and  is  barely  able  to  supply  the  demand.  This  proves  that  in  the 
line  of  gloves  which  he  has  chosen  to  manufacture  he  is  amply  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition.  I  say  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  ''which  he  has  chosen."  because  out  of  a  CTeat  variety  of  styles 
and  c[ualities  he  has  selected  the  one  requiring  less  scrupulous  exact- 
ness mworkmanship.    It  is  chiefly  the  prix  seam  glove. 

The  bulk  of  the  enormous  business  in  this  class  of  goods  is  done  by 
the  American  manufacturer,  because  he  excels  in  making  them  and 
making  them  quickly.  He  had  the  same  degree  of  protection  in  round 
seam  and  pique  gloves  and  he  has  failed  to  demonstrate  that  he  can 
successfully  supply  the  demands  of  this  market.  Therefore  I  say  that 
the  article  in  which  he  excels  is  his  own  choice — ^it  is  a  glove,  good  in 
looks  and  excellent  in  wear,  but  without  the  requirement  of  a  scrupu- 
louslv  i>erfect  fitting  article.  If  this  was  the  class  of  goods  upon 
whicn  his  success  was  to  depend,  he  would  fail. 

I  believe  that  even  without  the  additional  duty  of  40  cents  per 
dozen  each  for  prix  seam  sewing  and  embroidery  the  American 
manufacturer  would  retain  his  supremacy,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
question  of  revenue,  and  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  the  present  prices 
for  gloves,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  reducing  the 
present  schedule  of  duties. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  never  succeeded  in  making  an 
excellent  real  kid  or  lamb  or  schmaschen  glove  in  roimd  seam  or  pique, 
why  then  should  he  ask  for  an  increased  rate  of  duty  on  these  goodst 

The  great  popular  demand  in  the  kid-glove  line  is  tor  gloves  retailed 
at  75  cents,  SI,  and  SI. 50  per  pair,  respectively,  and  the  rates  of 
duties  in  the  tariiBT  now  in  force  are  so  judiciously  aetermined  that  an 
increase  would  neither  help  the  American  manufacturer  nor  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Government.  It  would  act  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumer,  for  he  would  have  to  take  an  inferior  quality  at  the  price 
at  which  he  is  ^ettin^  a  good  glove  at  present. 

If  your  committee  desires  to  know  anything  regarding  the  Grerman 
wages  paid  for  the  cutting,  sewing,  embroidering,  and  fim'shing  of 
the  gloves  in  real  kid,  lamb,  and  schmaschen,  I  am  willing  to  submit 
by  return  mail  my  memorandum  book  showing  exactly  what  wages 
I  am  paying  in  my  factory  in  Amstadt,  Germany. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Hugo  Bondt. 


STATEMEFT  STJBKITTED  BT  THE  FREHCH  CHAMBEB  OF  COII- 
MEBCE  OF  HEW  TOEK  CITT  IS  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOSTEBS 
OF  FBEHCH  EXD  GLOVES. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  February  «7, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WasJiingUmj  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  ask  for  reductions  of  duties  on  gloves  imported 
from  France,  and  beg  to  substantiate  om:  claims  by  the  following 
considerations: 

The  difference  between  the  cost  price  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  in 
the  United  States  and  the  duties  on  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  imported, 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
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The  cost  of  production  comprises  the  leather  and  the  making. 

For  the  raw  leather  the  American  manufacturers  enjoy  the  same 
facilities  as  we  do,  since  they  can  buy  leather  everywhere  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  it  is  supplied  by  the  whole  world.  They  even 
have  an  advantage  over  us,  masmuch  as  they  are  nearer  to  Central 
and  South  America,  which  produce  very  fine  qualities  of  leather  that 
are  much  in  demand  for  the  glove  trade,  and  as  there  is  no  duty  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  on  such  raw  materid  they  can  purchase 
it  at  the  same  price  as  the  French  manufacturers. 

The  dressing  of  kid  leather  costs  in  France,  according  to  the  quality 
and  size,  from  4.50  to  6.50  francs  per  dozen,  and  the  same  work  in 
the  United  States  is  paid  approximately  the  same  price.  The  dyeing 
of  the  gloves,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  cost  any  more  in  America 
than  in  France,  so  that  the  manufacturer  can  have  the  leather  dressed 
and  dyed  at  the  same  figures  in  both  coimtries. 
^  The  duties  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  have  been  estab- 
lished apparently  to  cover  the  possible  difference  between  the  cost 
in  America  and  abroad,  in  order  to  allow  the  domestic  manufacturer 
to  compete  with  even  chances  with  the  foreign  one. 

We  will  show,  however,  that  the  actual  rate  of  duties  is  so  hirfi  that 
it  gives  him  an  enormous  advantage  over  his  competitor.  We  will 
choose  as  an  example  the  price  of  a  short  ^love  for  women  (3  buttons 
in  length),  of  a  long  glove  (16  buttons  m  length),  and  of  a  man's 
glpve,  of  styles  commonly  sold  in  the  United  States,  without  any 
embroidery,  not  being  piqu6,  as  an  extra  tax  is  levied  on  gloves  of 
those  descriptions. 

The  prices  that  we  submit  are  average  prices  of  the  Grenoble 
makers,  a  small  quantity  being  made  perhaps  at  a  lower  cost,  but  a 
large  quantity  being  made  in  better  qualities  at  a  higher  cost,  shipped 
for  the  American  market.  At  any  rate  we  thought  it  wiser  to  give 
medium  average  prices  that  we  can  guarantee  to  be  correct. 

Admitting,  as  stated  above,  that  the  manufacturers  in  both  coim- 
tries are  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  the 
leather,  we  will  give  the  cost  of  making  as  follows: 


Cost  of  making- 


One  uvi.au. 

women's,  3 
d6meB. 


Onedoien, 

women's, 

16  inches 

long. 


One  dosen, 
men's,  2 


Cutting 

SUttlng 

8«wtng 

Cording  the  back 

Welts  and  bindings 

Putting  on  fasteners  and  leather  lacing 
Dressing  or  lajdng  off 


FraTiet. 
8.fi0 
.fiO 
1.50 
.60 
.85 
.96 
.40 


Franet. 
7.00 
.76 
2.00 
.60 
.70 
.06 
.60 


JVonef. 

2.00 
.60 
.86 
.76 


8.20 


12.40 


0.00 


We  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  above  calculation 
is  not  included  the  cost  of  supplies,  such  as  silk  or  thread  for  sewing, 
etc.,  which  amounts  to  2.50  francs  per  dozen,  the  packing  and  general 
expenses,  etc.,  having  limited  ourselves  to  the  workmanship  alone. 
In  comparing  the  cost  price  of  making  gloves  in  Grenoble  with  the 
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prices  that  we  take  from  the  list  adopted  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  which  are  as  follows: 


One  doflen. 
womeo'Sf  8 


One  I 
womco's, 
16  inches 
long. 


Onedosen* 


Cutting 

Butting 

Sewing 

Cording  the  bark 

Welts  and  blndliips 

Putting  on  fastf  tiers  and  leather  facing 
Dressing  or  laying  oil 


10.88 
.15 
.75 
.10 
.11 
.2d 
.15 


$1.78 
.20 
1.00 
.10 
.11 
.20 
.20 


10.88 

.15 
.75 
.10 
.11 
.10 
.15 


2.34 

Francs. 
11.70 


8.50 
Franet. 
16.00 


2.24 

Et. 

1L20 


You  will  see  that  the  differences  are: 

First:  3.50  francs,  or  about  70  cents  for  a  dozen  pairs  on  3  ddmes 
ladies'  gloves,  whilst  the  duty  on  the  imported  gloves  of  the  same 
description  is  $3,  or  15  francs. 

Second:  5.60  francs,  or  about  $1.12  for  a  dozen  16-button  length 
ladies',  whilst  the  duty  is  $4.75,  or  in  francs  23.75. 

Third:  2.20  francs,  or  about  44  cents  for  a  dozen  of  men's  gloves, 
whilst  the  dutv  is  $4,  or  in  francs  about  20  francs. 

Therefore  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  making  gloves  in 
Grenoble  and  that  of  making  them  in  the  United  States  is,  as  you  can 
see,  very  much  inferior  to  the  duty  which  is  placed  to  com{>ensate 
the  same,  and  for  that  reason  we  ask  for  a  reduction  of  duties,  which 
would  even  up  a  little  this  difference. 

We  wish  to  lay  still  more  stress  on  our  desire  to  see  the  extra  duties 
abolished.  At  present  they  are  fixed  for  gloves  with  more  than  one 
cord  embroidered  at  40  cents,  and  for  gloves  piqu6  or  prick  seam  at 
40  cents  per  dozen. 

The  cost  of  embroidering  gloves  in  Grenoble  varies  from  1  to  2 
francs,  including  silk  and  work,  and  the  corresponding  price  for  the 
same  is  not  higher  in  the  United  States.  We  are  therefore  paying 
actually  a  duty  equal  to  100  to  200  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  makmg  a  dozen  of  over-seam  gloves 
and  piqu6  or  prick-seam  gloves  is  1.50  francs  (30  cents),  whilst  the 
extra  duty  collected  on  a  piqu6  or  prick-seam  glove  is  40  cents,  which 
is  equal  to  a  difference  of  133  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  discrimination  against  imported  gloves  is,  in  our  opinion, 
exceedingly  unjust.  We  trust  that  the  above  considerations  will 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  equity  and  that  you  will  assure  us  of  more 
reasonable  treatment  in  the  future. 

We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 
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HEW  TOSK IHPOSTEBS  OF  AND  DEAIEBS  IV  GLOVES  FILE  THEIB 

OBJECTIONS  TO  SCHEDULE  AHD  BATES  SUBMITTED  BT  AMEBI'- 

CAH  GLOVE  MAKEBS. 

New  York  Crrr,  February  27 ^  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtonj  D.  0, 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  importers  and  dealers  in  gloves, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  desire  to  refer  to  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  glove  schedule  as  suggested  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Gloversville  and  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

The  reasons  for  our  objections  to  said  amendments  are: 

1.  The  present  rates  of  duty  on  leather  gloves  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  the  imported  and  the 
domestic  product. 

2.  Your  statistics  will  show  that  the  domestic  product  for  the  year 
1905  was  $17,740,385,  as  compared  with  importations  of  $4,899,793. 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  domestic  interests  have  control 
of  more  than  76  per  cent  of  the  market  for  leather  gloves  in  this  coim- 
try.  As  your  statistics  do  not  show  the  amoimt  of  the  domestic 
product  for  1907,  no  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  importations 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  which  were  $10,261,945.  The 
importations  in  1907  were  abnormally  high,  due  to  long  gloves,  as  will 
appear  from  comparison  with  other  years,  and  can  not  be  expected  to 
continue,  as  the  style  has  passed. 

3.  No  distinction  is  made  between  schmaschen,  lamb,  or  kid, 
although  there  is  a  substantial  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  skins. 

4.  Under  the  present  tariff  act — 

A  2-clasp  schmaschen  glove  retails  at  75  cents  per  pair. 

A  2-clasp  Iamb  glove  retails  at  $1  per  pair. 

A  2-clasp  kid  glove  retails  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  pair.  These 
goods  are  now  sold  on  such  a  close  margin  that  if  there  should  be 
any  increase  in  duty  the  price  would  be  proportionately  advanced  to 
the  consumer,  and  if  the  domestic  manufacturers'  suggestions  should 
be  adopted  there  would  be  no  75-cent  or  $1  gloves  sold,  and  the  con- 
siuner  will  be  compelled  to  pay  $1.26  to  $1.50  for  a  much  inferior 
article  heretofore  sold  at  lower  prices. 

5.  Under  the  present  rates  gloves  under  14  inches  pay,  in  schma- 
schen, $1.75;  in  lamb,  $2.50,  and  in  kid,  $3 ;  and  as  these  would  all  pay 
from  $4  to  $5.50  under  the  proposed  rates,  it  is  manifest  that  increases 
of  from  $2.25  to  $3.75  for  schmaschen,  $1.50  to  $3  for  lamb,  and  $1 
to  $2.50  for  kid  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

6.  The  rates  suggested  are  increases  over  the  present  rates  of  128 
per  cent  to  390  per  cent  for  schmaschen,  60  to  200  per  cent  for  lamb, 
and  33  to  184  per  cent  for  kid,  as  appears  from  the  following  tabula- 
tion of  present  and  proposed  rates: 


Present  duty  on— 

Proposed 

Actual  measurements. 

Schma- 
schen. 

Lamb 
suede. 

Lamb 
glaoe. 

Suede 
and  kid. 

11  inches 

$1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
2.25 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 

$2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
3.50 
3.60 
8.60 

$2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
3.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 

$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.75 
4.76 
4.75 
4.76 

$4.00 

ll-121nehes 

4.00-4.50 

14  Inches 

6.50 

Winches 

6.50 

20  inches 

8.50 

34  inches 

10.50 

SOinches 

13.60 
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7.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this 
coTintiy  who  have  declared  themselves  emphatically  in  favor  of 
reductions  in  the  present  rates  of  duty. 

8.  Such  increases  mean  a  levying  or  a  tax  upon  the  cheapest  ^ove 
imported  of  33  cents  per  pair  ana  from  that  the  rate  adVances  to 
$1.12j^  per  pair,  which  are  exclusive  of  the  additional  duties  provided 
for  lined,  hand-sewn,  embroidered,  pique,  prix-seam,  or  silked  gloves. 

9.  The  40  cents  additional  for  embroidery  of  more  than  three 
single  strands  is  excessive,  as  such  embroidery  costs  but  12  to  15 
cents  per  dozen  more  than  one-row  embroidery. 

10.  Changes  in  phraseology  in  tariff  acts  cause  great  confusion, 
and  the  present  scnedules  are  so  well  imderstood  in  the  trade,  that 
no  change  whatever  should  be  made  in  this  respect. 

11.  Congress  must  consider  the  consumers  and  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  imports,  and  should  not,  on  the  one  hand,  indirectly 
tax  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country  who  wears  leather  gloves 
for  the  l>enefit  of  the  already  too  highly  protected  domestic  manufac- 
turers, chiefly  located  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  excessive  duties,  prohibit  the  importation  of  gloves  and  deprive 
the  Treasury  of  the  revenue  therefrom,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  amoxmted  to  $4,243,363.57. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Reynier  Freres;  P.  Berthaud;  Topken  Co.,  Hugo  A. 
Schmidt,  secy.;  Trefousse  &  Co.;  Hugo  Bondy; 
P.  Centemere  &  Co.;  V.  Perrin  &  Cie.,  per  Jules  Mata- 

Juin,   atty.;   A.   C.   Hartmann;  Tent,  Welles  Co.; 
ames  H.  Dunham  &  Co^  Wm.  J.  Smith,  pres.;  J.  M. 
Salve  &  Son;  Taylor  &  Weohslep. 


FUK  WASTE* 

[Paragraph  463.] 

STATEMEFI  STJBKITTED  BT  FEEJSTCH  CHAHBEB  OF  COMMEECE 
OF  EEW  TOEK  EELATIVE  TO  FUS  WASTE. 

32  Broadway, 

New  York  OUy,  February  «7, 1909. 

COMMTITEB   ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

WasJiiTigton,  D,  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  abnormal  and  illogical  duty  imposed  upon  the  skin  or  fur  wastes 
from  rabbits,  hares,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rabbit  skins,  hare 
skins,  etc.,  are  imported  in  this  country  when  raw,  free  of  duty,  and 
in  that  class  are  mcluded  the  skins  which  are  open  and  pulled  or 
plucked,  or,  in  other  terms,  those  which  have  been  opened  and  from 
which  the  heads,  paws,  the  tails,  etc.,  have  been  cut  off,  and  also 
the  skins  from  which  the  coarse  hair  (called  rabbit  down),  which 
covers  the  fine  fur,  has  been  removed  by  hand  or  bv  machinery. 

It  seems,  therefore,  abnormal,  if  such  prepared  sfcins  are  admitted 
free,  that  the  waste  which  remains  after  the  above-mentioned  work 
as  been  performed  on  them  should  be  dutiable  at  10  per  cent. 
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It  may  be  that  the  intention  of  the  legislator  was  to  protect  Ameri- 
can worKmanship  by  the  imposition  of  duty  on  fars  cut  in  France, 
but  as  the  skin  and  fur  waste  obtained  from  skins  admitted  free  of 
duty  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  without  being 
passed  through  a  cleaning,  dag,  or  blowing  machine,  the  result  at- 
tained is  absolutely  contraiy  to  the  desired  one,  as  the  seller  on  the 
other  side  is  interested  in  performing  these  operations  on  the  skins 
abroad,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  on  the  freight  to  this  country. 

We  would  ask,  therefore,  that  the  following  articles  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  as  they  are  not  a  danger  to  any  domestic  interests,  are  of  but 
Uttle  value,  and  logically  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  when  raw  skins,  for 
the  same  purpose,  are  not: 

Shin  waste  from  rabhits,  Jiares,  etc. — Ears  and  legs,  raw  tails,  car- 
rotted  tails,  raw  pieces,  carrotted  pieces,  dressed  or  tanned  pieces, 
muskrat  pieces,  nutria,  oeaver  pieces,  snips,  dyed  pieces,  rounoings. 

FuTVXLSte. — ^Rabbit  and  hare  down,  machine  waste,  brushings, 
hare  combings,  heated  fur,  greasy  fur,  combings. 

We  ask  abo  that  the  duties  on  furs  for  hat  manufacturing  and 
dressed  and  dyed  rabbit  skins  for  peltry  should  be  reduced  from  20 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  wiU  see  that  our  contentions  are 
founded  and  that  you  will  give  satisfaction  to  our  demands. 

Thwiking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Fbench  Chambeb  of  Commerce  of  New  Yob&^ 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  Presided. 
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KOSINS, 

[Paragraph  548]. 


HOir.  W.  a.  BRAFTLET,  M.  C,  THINKS  THAT  IT  WOULD  BE  WISE 
TO  PUT  A  BEVEinJE  DUTY  OlST  ALL  BOSIISTS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  10, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Committee  on  Ways  arid  Means, 

WashinffUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sm:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  wisdom  and  as  well 
the  desirability  of  placing  a  revenue  duty  on  rosins,  and  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit for  consideration  in  the  framing  of  the  tariff  bill,  to  be  reported 
at  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  soon  to  convene,  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Under  paragraph  548  of  the  present  law,  rosins  are  admitted  free 
of  duty,  and  durmg  the  calendar  year  of  1908,  there  was  imported 
from  France  rosins  as  follows : 

At  New  York,  4,745,800  pounds,  equaling  16,949  barrels  of  280 
pounds  each,  of  the  value  of  $107,478. 

At  Philadelphia,  6,191,677  pounds,  equaling  22,113  barrels  of  280 

Soimds  each,  of  the  value  or  $153,389,  making  total  importations 
few  York  and  Philadelphia  from  France  for  last  year  of  $260,867. 
On  the  other  hand  the  French  tariff  on  rosins  is  as  follows: 

115  bude  and  resins,  raw;  colophany  pitch,  cakee  of  resin,  and  other  indigenoua 
resinous  products,  per  100  kil.  gross  10  francs,  general  tariff — 

which  tariff  is  reported  to  me  to  be  prohibitory.  The  result  is  that 
while  rosin  importations  from  France  are  growing  rapidlv,  our  expor- 
tations  into  tnat  country,  formerly  a  good  market  for  Amencan 
rosins,  have  practically  closed.  If  these  are  the  facts,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  they  are,  there  could  not  be  any  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Government  removing  rosins  from  the 
free  list  and  placing  a  proper  duty  on  them.  This  should  be  done  in 
justice  not  only  to  our  rosin  manufacturers,  but  to  our  Government 
as  well.  I  have  been  advised  that  another  very  large  shipment  of 
French  rosins  is  now  on  the  way  to  this  country.  These  importa- 
tions are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  consequently  the  reasons 
heretofore  prevailing  for  keeping  rosin  on  the  free  Ust  do  not  now 
exist.  I  beg  to  attach  hereto  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Board  of  Trade,  urging  a  rosin  dutv,  and  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Savannah  is  the  recognized 
market  of  the  United  States  for  rosins  and  spirits  of  turpentine^ 
generally  known  as  naval  stores.  igtized by \ 
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I  would  beg  to  advise  you  also  that  the  naval-stores  industrj  is 
Quite  an  important  one  in  at  least  8  States.  It  is  fairly  estimated 
tnat  there  is  invested  in  this  industry  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  The 
output  last  year,  according  to  a  late  report  by  the  Forestry  Bureau, 
was  4,288,283  barrels  of  rosin  of  the  value  of  $17,783,509.61,  and 
36,589.000  gallons  of  spirits  turpentine  of  the  value  of  $14,112,377.32. 

In  tnis  connection  1  would  also  call  your  attention  to  tne  fact  that 

Spirits  turpentine  is  also  on  the  free  list,  and  that  there  was  imported 
uring  the  fiscal  year  1908  141,825  gallons  of  it,  valued  at  $33,748, 
as  against  an  importation  in  1901  of  only  12,697  gallons,  valued  at 
$4,485.50. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  imposing  a 
duty  on  spirits  turpentine.     Both  rosin  and  spirits  turpentine  are 
mainly  used  in  manufacturing  and  would  seem  to  be  legitimate 
articles  for  taxation. 
Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Braiitlbt. 

ExmBiT  A. 

BXSOLUnONS  PA88BD   BT  THB  SAVANNAH  BOARD   OF  TRADE  IN  RB  DUTT  ON  FORBIGM 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Whereafl  the  United  States  cuBtom-house  records  show  that  duriiiff  the  calendar 
year  1908  the  imports  of  French  roein  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  25^000  barrels 
American  basis,  oi  a  value  of  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  mUIion  dollars  on  which  no  duty 
waspaid,  and  that  thi^  is  practically  the  urst  import  of  importance  from  France;  and 

Wnereas  it  is  known  to  us  that  further  imports  of  French  rosin  are  contemplated  on 
a  large  scale,  which  are  calculated  to  impair  the  value  of  the  American  article  to  a 
serious  degree;  and 

Whereas  there  at  present  exists,  and  has  existed  for  some  fifteen  years,  a  French 
tariff  on  American  rosin  and  turpentine,  commonly  known  as  "naval  stores,"  suffi- 
ciently high  to  absolutely  exclude  the  markets  of  France  to  American  exporters  of 
naval  stores:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade  is  heartUy  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
national  law  imposing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  aU  products  of  the  pine 
tree,  consisting  of  rosm,  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  other  articles  commonly  Imown  as 
"naval  stores,"  produced  in  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  or  any  odier  country  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions;  and  be  it  further 

Reiolvedf  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  two  United  States  Senators 
and  all  Congressmen  representing  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  the  request  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  to  introduce  such  a  bill  and  nave  it  passed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

OLIVE-OIL  FOOTS. 

[Paragraph  626.] 

JAMES  S.  EISK  St  CO.,  CHICAaO,  ILL.,  SUBMIT  GOPT  OF  PETITIOT 
FOBWABDED  TO  TBEASUBT  DEPABTMEITT  BELATIVE  TO 
SULPEUB-OIL  AND  OLIVE-OIL  FOOTS. 

Chicago,  March  Sj  1909. 
Hon.  Sehbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Mearis  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dkab  Sir  :  At  the  suggestion  of  Assistant  Secretary  Beynolds,  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  herewiw  copy  of 
petition  which  the  department  has  taken  under  advisement. 


OUVB-OIL  FOOTS — JAMES  S.  KIBK  A  00.  8393 

This  petition  is  submitted  to  you  with  a  view  that  in  that  section 
of  the  new  tariff  which  will  take  the  place  of  section  568  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  provision  may  be  made  for  the  unrestricted  free,  entry  of 
so-called  "  oUve-oil  foots,"  which  are  used  in  soap  making  and  which, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  petition,  contain  in  reality  no  olive  oil  and 
are  not  edible. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Georgb  Schroeder, 
Ohaii^man  of  the  Tariff  Committee 
of  Soap  Mamifacturers  of  the  United  States. 

New  Yobk,  February  £,  1909. 
To  the  honorable  the  Skgbetabt  or  the  Tbeasuby, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sib:  We,  the  undersigned,  representing  a  large  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  textile  and  so-called  ^' green  castlle  soaps"  (not  medicinal)  In  the 
United  States,  apprehending  the  Immediate  niln  of  onr  Industry  due  to  the 
uncertainty  which  the  present  application  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  18d7, 
has  created  in  the  market  for  what  are  commonly  but  erroneously  known  as 
"oUve-oU  foots,"  respectfully  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  following 
memorandum  of  fkcts  with  which  we  join  a  prayer  for  such  relief  as  is  In  your 
power  to  afford  us,  to  the  end  that  we  may  secure  speedy  relief  from  the  hard- 
ships that  now  shackle  and  threaten  to  exterminate  our  Industry. 

First.  Usage  only  has  sanctioned  the  term  "olive-foots,*'  as  In  reality 
this  product  contains  absolutely  no  olive  oil.  Its  base  Is  a  dry  mass,  which 
Is  the  residue  of  ripe  olives  from  which  every  atom  and  single  particle  of 
olive  oU  has  been  pressed. 

Second.  In  further  proof  of  our  contention  we  cite  the  commercial  nomen- 
clature for  this  article  in  vogue  Jn  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the 
world. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  In  the  British  crown  colonies 
the  article  known  as  "  olive-oil  foots  "  In  the  United  States  is  called  "  sulphur 
oU." 

In  France  and  Italy,  the  two  principal  countries  of  production,  the  com- 
mercial scientific  and  governmental  terms  for  the  American  "oUve-oll  foots" 
are  "  hulle  an  sulphure,"  respectively,  "  oleo  al  sulf uro,"  both  being  literal 
translations  of  sulphur  oil. 

Olive  oil  Is  an  article  which  is  subject  to  a  100  per  cent  custom-house  ex- 
amination, whereas  olive-oil  foots  are  so  easily  recognized  by  their  character- 
istics and  disagreeable  odor  as  well  as  the  cheap  containers  in  which  they  are 
Imported  because  of  the  close  margin  of  profit  on  and  the  comparatively  low 
value  of  the  article  itself  that  It  is  not  found  necessary  to  examine  more  than 
a  fraction  of  containers  in  each  shipment. 

Third.  The  present  value  of  "ollve-oll  foots,"  which  term,  despite  its  tech- 
nical falsity,  we  shall  have  to  retain  for  the  present,  so  as  to  avoid  worse  con- 
fusion, is  56  cents  f.  o.  b.  the  leading  European  ports  of  export.  As  the 
result  of  the  unprecedented  scarcity  of  the  principal  raw  material  used  in  their 
manufacture,  which  in  turn  Is  due  to  the  complete  failure  of  the  1008  olive 
crop,  we  must  needs  figure  with  the  possibility  of  further  advances  in  prevail- 
ing quotations,  and  a  rise  of  but  6  to  7  per  cent  would  cause  "  oUve-oU  foots  " 
to  cost  more  than  00  cents  in  primary  markets ;  and  if  American  importers  are 
compelled  to  enter  their  imports  under  section  626,  after  a  primary  market- 
price  level  of  60  cents  or  over  has  been  established,  they  will.  If  the  present 
theory  Is  adhered  to,  be  compelled  to  pay  duty  as  olive  oil  on  an  article  which 
has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  this  product  How  critical  the  situa- 
tion is  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  crop, 
which  has  brought  about  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  material  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article,  the  Italian  Government  has  suspended  the  duty  on  sul- 
phur oil,  though  its  citizens  are  ordinarily  among  the  largest  producers  of  this 
article;  and  this  enables  Italian  soap  manufacturers  to  obtain  their  sulphur 
oU  at  a  figure  which  will  make  It  possible  for  them  to  flood  the  American  mar- 
ket with  their  soaps  In  case  we  are  obliged  to  pay  duty  on  "olive-oil  foots." 
Bfforts  in  this  direction  have  and  are  now  being  made  by  foreign  s 

ftiCtUren.  Digitized  by ' 
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IntniBting  the  above  facts  to  your  carefnl  consideration,  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
respectfully  urge  you  to  cause  to  be  issued  a  Treasury  decision  which  will 
clearly  set  forth  that  hereafter  collectors  of  customs  are  to  levy  duty  on 
imports  of  "  ollve-oil  foots  "  under  section  568  of  the  tarlfT  act  of  July  24,  1897, 
as  *' grease  and  oils  (except  fish  oil),  such  as  are  commonly  used  in  soap  mak- 
ing/* because  such  ** olive-oil  foots'*  are  in  fact  aulphur  oil,  used  in  soap 
making,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

In  our  humble  judgment,  it  will  be  patent  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  fhat  in 
askiug  you  to  cause  such  a  decision  to  be  promulgated  we  are  asking  nothing 
more  than  justice  and  a  logical  interpretation  of  the  existing  tariff  act. 

In  view  of  the  great  peril  which  besets  our  industry  we  ask  you  that  If  in 
your  rlyye  and  sound  judgment  of  the  law  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  afford  us  instant  relief  by  such  a  decision  to  give  us  your 
answer  without  delay,  so  that  we  may  not  have  abridged  our  rights  to  appear 
instanter  before  Congress  w^ith  a  view  of  securing  that  relief  which  we  l)elieve 
the  framers  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  intended  to  afford  us,  but  which, 
perhaps,  unfortunately,  was  lost  to  us  by  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  of  the  law. 
We,  however,  humbly  beg  that  if,  in  your  wisdom,  it  be  compatible  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  to  afford  us  the  relief  which  we  beseech  you  to  extend  to  us, 
to  do  so  ere  our  plants  shall  have  been  forced  into  idleness,  our  workingmen 
into  starvation,  and  ourselves  into  ruin. 

M.  M.  Eavenson  (J.  Eavenson  &  Son,  Camden,  N.  J.),  chairman; 
George  Schroeder  (secretary  of  James  S.  Kirk  &  (5o.,  Chicago, 
III.),  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Tariff  Commission  of  tlie  Soap 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States ;  Weidman  Silk  Dyeing  Co., 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Wm.  Waltke  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  B.  J.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Wadhams  Oil  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis,; 
The  De  Journo  Soap  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Warren  Soap  Mfg. 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Fisk  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  John  T. 
Stanley,  New  York;  Holbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  J.  F.  Beich- 
hard  Co.,  New  York;  Thomas  Gill  Soap  Co.  (Inc.),  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Granite  City  Soap  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  Rome  Soap  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. ;  American  Soap  and  Washoline  CJo.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.; 
A.  Hoefner  &  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Dobbins  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Chas.  W.  Young  &  C3o.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George 
Flint,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chas.  J.  Fox,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Allison 
Bros.,  Middletown,  CJonn. ;  Sam'l  Hanson  &  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Miller  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  L.  M.  Lebermau*s  Sons 
(Inc.),  Phlladeli)hla,  Pa.;  Philadelphia  Textile  Chemical  Works, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Enterprise  Mill  Soap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Vacuum  Soap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Nicetown  Utg,  Co^  Nice- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PETROLEUM. 

[Paragraph  626.] 

THE  MIDCONTINEin  OIL  AND  GAS  PBOBTTCEBS'  ASSOCIATION, 
TTTLSA,  OKLA.,  UEGES  RETENTION  OF  COTINTEEVAIIINO  DITTY 
ON  PETEOLETIM  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  February  «7, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  IVIeans, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  Midcontinent  Oil  and  Gas  Producers'  Associa- 
tion embraces  in  its  membership  the  owners  of  87^  per  cent  of  the 
13,000  producing  oil  wells  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas^ 
the  total  daily  production  from  which  wells  is  180,000  barrels,  which 
is  60  per  cent  of  all  the  high-grade  refining  crude  oil  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  Oklahoma  oil  fields  are  situated  in  the  interior, 
remote  from  seaboard  transportation,  which  isolated  location  makes 
it  difficult  to  market  the  product  of  the  weUs,  to  the  great  embarrass- 
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ment  of  the  producers.  Already  seriously  handicapped  in  marketing 
60  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  of  refining  grade  in  the  United  States, 
the  Midcontinent  Oil  and  Gas  Producers'  Association  is  in  position  to 
realize  more  acutely  than  the  producers  of  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  the  grave  danger  to  the  petroleum  industry  and  the  pe- 
cuniary disaster  to  individual  oil  prod!ucers  if  the  existing  protective 
tariff  and  countervailing  duty  are  removed  and  the  importation  of 
crude  and  refined  oils  is  permitted  free  of  duty.  Based  upon  the  facts 
recited  above,  the  members  of  this  association,  through  its  accredited 
officers,  most  earnestly  submit  to  your  committee  and  urge  their  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  accompanying  preamble  and  resolutions, 
unanimously  adopted  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 
February  27, 1909: 

Whereas  the  existence  of  large  quantities  of  crude  oU  in  Mexico,  adjacoit  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  easily  accessible  to  cheap  water  transportation  via  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  a  grave  menace  to  all  producers  of 
petroleum  in  the  United  States  if  the  present  countervailing  duty  on  petro- 
lenm  and  its  products  is  removed  or  lessened  to  a  basis  that  will  permit  impor- 
tations in  competition  with  the  product  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Oklahoma 
especially  (the  crude  oil  of  Mexico  is  located  at  tide  water,  whUe  the  crude  oil 
of  Oklahoma  is  located  so  far  inland  that  it  could  not  under  any  circumstances, 
compete  with  the  imported  crude) ;  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Okla- 
homa producer,  already  confronted  with  many  handicaps ;  and 

Whereas  within  the  last  year  two  cargoes  of  petroleum  products  from  the  oil 
fields  of  Asia  were  received  at  Atlantic  ports,  as  an  experiment  under  present 
tariff  regulations,  resulting  in  partial  success,  from  a  pecuniary  view  point,  the 
direct  inference  is  that,  with  all  duties  removed,  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific seaboards  would  present  attractive  avenues  for  the  exploitation  of  foreign 
oil  fields  and  petroleum  products,  at  the  expense  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
aided  by  the  coarser  oUs  and  cheaper  labor  and  manufacturing  prices  of  foreign 
competitors;  and 

Whereas  the  oil  fields  of  Mexico  are  largely  controlled,  both  as  to  the  produc- 
tive area  and  the  present  production  and  distribution,  by  English  capital  and 
afllliated  commercial  interests,  any  reduction  of  petroleum  duties  by  the  Ck>n- 
gress  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  would  be  playing  into  the  commercial 
advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  would, 
furthermore,  permit  Great  Britain  to  secure  abundant  cheap  fuel  for  its  navy 
by  aiding  the  marketing  of  surplus  Mexican  oil  at  convenient  American  ports  at 
a  less  price,  undutiable,  than  the  home  product  could  be  transported  from  the 
remote  California  fields :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Midcontinent  Oil  and  Oas  Producers*  Association,  That  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  and  urged  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  prevent  the  lowering  or  removal  of  existing  tariffs  and  countervailing  duties 
upon  petroleum  and  its  products,  to  the  end  that  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  Uuited  States  may  be  adequately  protected  from  the  serious 
and  menacing  danger  of  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign  oil  that  would  bring  sure 
disaster  to  the  producers  of  American  petroleum :  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  furnished  to  each 
Congressman  and  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  the  Congressmen  of 
every  State  in  which  petroleum  is  produced,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, on  Ways  and  Means  and. any  subcommittee  before  which  discussions 
relating  to  revision  of  the  tariff  may  be  heard,  and  to  every  association  or 
organization  of  producers  of  petroleum,  urging  active  cooperation  toward  urging 
and  impressing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the  urgent  and  impera- 
tive necessity  of  retaining  present  tariffs  and  duties  on  petroleum  and  its 
products. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Midcontinent  Oil 
and  Gas  Producers'  Association  at  their  annual  meeting  held  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  February  27, 1909. 

N.  V.  V.  Franchot,  Preside^^Q 
VicrroR  Martin,  Secretary,      o 
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EON.  HASBT  WOODTAAD,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  lETTEB  OF  K.  L.  BEHE^ 
BUM,  PABKEBSBVBO,  W.  VA.,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  COmTEEB- 
YAIUHO  BTJTT  OH  PETBOLETHL 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  «,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne,  M.  C, 

Hauae  of  RepresentoHvea. 

Dear  Sih:  For  your  information  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  and  a  brief  from  M.  L.  Benedum,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  urg^ 
ing  the  retention  of  the  countervailing  duty  now  in  vogue  cm  crude 
and  refined  oil  and  their  products  in  the  tariff  bill  to  be  reported 
from  your  committee.  Mr.  Benedum  is  one  of  the  large  independent 
oil  producers  of  West  Virginia,  and  he,  with  a  number  of  other  inde- 
|>endent  producers,  have  been  writing  me  recently,  urging  the  reten- 
tion of  the  above  provision  in  the  next  tariff  bill. 

The  production  of  oil  is  by  far  the  largest  industry  in  my  district, 
and  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  be  a  most  serious  blow  to  those 
men  who  have  their  money  iiivested  in  this  business.  Contrary  to 
the  belief  of  a  large  number  of  people,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
produces  a  very  small  proportion  of  oil,  probably  about  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  production,  but  on  accoimt  of  their  transportation  facili- 
ties they  purchase  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  produced  by  the  inde- 
pendent operators.  From  a  financial  standpoint  there  is  no  busi- 
ness that  is  more  hazardous  and  uncertain  than  the  oil  business,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  anvone  to  know  what  he  will  strike  when  he  sinks 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  the  oil  operators  feel  and  believe  that  they 
aiB  enjoying  as  little  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  protective 
tariff  as  any  other  industry  in  this  country.  In  my  judgment,  Mexico 
will  in  a  very  short  time  develop  onebf  the  greatest,  if  not  the  great- 
est, oil  fields  in  the  world,  and  they  also  have  oil  i>roduction  in  Can- 
ada, and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  our  oil 
producers  to  take  off  this  duty  when  Mexico  levies  a  duty  both  on 
crude  and  refined  oil,  and  Canada  on  refined  oil. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  only  a  short  time 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  made  no  effort  to  call  the  attention 
conmiittee  to  this  matter^  as  I  had  no  idea  that  the  committee  was 
considering  the  advisability  of  removing  this  duty. 

I  earnestly  hope  this  proviso  may  not  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
you  are  now  preparing,  and  I  would  ^eatly  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  carefully  consider  the  inclosed  brief. 
Very  respectfully, 

Harbt  C.  Woodyard. 

Pabkebsbubq,  W.  Va.,  Felnruary  t7, 1909. 
Hon.  H.  O.  Woodyard,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dbab  Sib:  Through  the  press  of  the  country  I  learn  that  some  changes  in  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  country  are  contemplated — ^in  t&ct,  that  a  bill  is  now  being 
formulated  that  will  very  materially  change  existing  tariffs  and  schedules. 

The  particular  one  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  petroleum.  Although 
there  is  no  tariff  on  oil,  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  Dingley  bill  that  imposes  the 
same  tariff  on  other  countries  that  they  charge  on  exported  oil  from  this  coan- 
try.  If  that  is  eliminated,  a  very  serious  loss  and  injury  will  fkU  on  the  oil 
producers  of  this  country.  The  matter  is  so  serious  that  I  have  had  my  attor- 
ney prepare  a  brief  (which  I  herewith  inclose)  showing  the  bearing  and  efl^ect 
of  the  present  law  and  what  any  change  in  the  same  would  result  in.  I  appeal 
to  you  because  I  am  producing  oU  in  Roane,  Wood,  Ritchie,  T^yler,  and  Pleasant 
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conntlea  in  yonr  Oongressional  district,  and  In  six  other  connties  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. Am  also  producing  oil  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana. 
So  you  can  readily  understand  that  I  am  vitally  interested  and  concerned.  I, 
with  an  army  of  oil  producers,  will  appreciate  anything  you  can  possibly  do  to 
retain  the  present  status  of  oil  legislation.  The  oil  business  is  in  a  very  preca- 
rious condition  at  the  present  time  from  overproduction,  so  much  so  that  any 
change  would  surely  result  in  disaster.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  this  mat^ 
ter  your  earnest  consideration  and  support. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  L.  Bbneouic 

Import  duties  levied  on  petroleum  by  countries  producing  petroleum. 
[Reduced  to  American  currency  and  American  gallons.] 


Country. 

Crude  oil. 

Reflnedoll. 

Austria  (Oalicia) 

Per  gallon.. 

Cents. 
4.967 
1.14 
1.66 
2.816 
4.86 

«.« 

CMS. 
14.86 

Roumania 

do.... 

2.84 

Burma  ( India) 

do... 

1.66 

Rui^sia 

do.... 

16.896 

Mexico 

do.... 

18.27 

Canada 

do.... 

2.088 

Java  (Dutch  Indies) 

Janan 

do.... 

P«»r  oAnt  . 

.87 
4786 

•  Free.  &  Ad  valorem.  •  Ad  valorem,  plus  20  per  oent  lor  sundries. 

Import  duties  levied  on  petroleum  by  nonproducing  countries. 


Crude  oil. 

Refined  oil. 

Country. 

Rate. 

Per 

gallon. 

Rate. 

Per 
gallon. 

46  reis  per  liter 

Cents. 
'  14.879 
6.88 

14.22 
18.66 

46  reis  per  liter 

CenU. 
14.b79 

France , 

9  francs  per  100  kilos -6.12 
cents,  or  7.20  francs  per 
100  liters,  -  71  cents  rfg. 

26  peseU  per  100  kilos 

24  francs  per  100  kilos 

ft  nt^r  AMnt  mA  vAlnrAm 

10  francs  perlOO  liters 

87  peseta  per  100  kilos 

24  francs  per  100  kilos 

0.06  Haikwan  taels  per  10 

gallons. 
6  Candareens  per  10  gal  Ions . 
8  per  cent  ad  valorem 

7.81 

Spain 

21.06 

Italy 

18.66 

Shanghai  . 

.866 

Canton    

do 

.825 

Turkey 

8  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Ceylon 

2o  cents  (Ceylon)  imperial 

gallons  equivalent  to. 

7i  marks  per  100  kilos 

66  Dutdi  cents  per  100  kilos. 
3  cents  per  liter  plus  2  per 

cent. 
Rio  de  Janerio|2.81  per  100 

kiloa 
At  other  poru  duty  Is  12.21 

per  100  kilos. 

6.67 

Qerman  y , 

7i  marks  per  100  kilos 

66  Dutch  cents  per  100  kilos. 

6. 806 
.660 

6.806 

Holland 

.660 

Argentine  Republic . . . 

1L17 

Bra^l 

6.81 

6.62 

NONPRODUCING    COUNTRIES    IN    WHICH    CBUDE   OB  REFINED   OIL   ARE   ADMITTED   FREE 

OF  DUTY, 

Crude  and  refined  oil,  free, — ^United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Hongkong,  Australia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Straits  Settlements,  and  Gibraltar. 
Crude  oil,  free, — Argentine  Republic. 
Refined  oU,  free, — New  Zealand. 

IMPORT  DUTY  ON   FOREIGN  PETROLEUM, 

Unlike  most  of  the  great  producing  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
United  States,  petroleum  and  its  i)roducts  have  no  specific  protection  whntever, 
and  should  this  industry  petition  for  such  protection,  it  would  be  merely  a8king> 

igitized  by  V 
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what  l8  In  fall  accord  with  the  long-established  policy  of  this  conntry  as  applied 
to  other  ^ent  national  industries. 

The  situation  to-day  Is,  that  foreign  petroleum  and  all  products  thereof  are 
placed  on  our  free  list,  subject  however,  to  the  following  provision.  (See  Title 
S3,  par.  626  of  the  Dingley  Act)  : 

**  Provided,  That  if  tlicre  is  imported  into  the  United  States  crude  petroleum  or 
the  products  of  crude  f)etroIeum  produced  in  any  country  which  impofles  a  duty 
on  petroleum  or  its  products  ex|K)rted  from  the  United  States,  there  shall  in 
such  cases  be  levied,  paid,  and  collected  a  duty  ui)on  said  crude  petroleum  or  its 
products  so  imix)rted  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  by  such  country." 

The  motive  of  the  foregoing  proviso  is  unmistakably  clear.  It  was  to  deprive 
the  American  petroleum  industry  of  the  specific  protection  accorded  so  many 
of  our  domestic  industries  under  the  national  protective  policy  then  and  now  in 
vogue,  but  it  was  not  the  intent  to  discriniinnto  against  it  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  permitting  Russia  and  the  other  jjivat  i)etroleuni- producing  countries  of  the 
world  to  have  free  access  to  the  American  markets  for  their  products  while  ah- 
Bolutely  shutting  out  by  a  high  tariff  wall  access  for  the  American  product  to 
their  own  markets. 

It  can  not  be  too  forcibly  emphasized  that  the  option  of  declaring  free  trade, 
or  the  option  of  specifying  the  rate  of  petroleum  duty  to  prevail  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  producing  i)etroleum,  is  by  the  deliberate 
act  of  Congress  vested  absolutely  In  the  foreign  governments. 

Should  RusHla,  for  example,  at  any  time,  bwaiise  of  a  plethora  of  her  home 
production  or  for  any  reason  or  whim  whatsoever,  desire  free  trade  or  a  nomi- 
nal tariff  between  the  two  countries,  covering  petroleum  or  any  of  its  by- 
products, she  has  merely  to  so  declare  and  such  declaration  becomes  at  once 
operative.  No  snch  oi)tion  can  be  exercisc»d  by  the  American  Government,  and 
the  American  petroleum  industry  is,  of  course,  entirely  powerless. 

It  is  certainly  a  high  tribute  to  petroleum  economics  in  the  United  States 
that  prices  of  the  manufactured  products  have  been  kept  so  low  that  no  foreiffu 
I  petroleum-producing  country  has  yet  dared  to  ovail  itself  of  the  Dlngley  option 

I  and  establish  free  trade  between  itself  and  the  United  States  on  petroleum. 

Could  any  fair-minded  legislator,  be  he  a  protectionist,  be  he  an  advocate  of 
I  reciprocity,  or  be  he  an  out-and-out  free  trader,  criticise  the  conditional  and 

hypothetical  "  protection "  accorded  the  American  petroleum  industry  under 
the  Dlngley  Act? 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  three  great  i^etroleum-producing  countries  of 
Europe,  viz,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  (Galicia),  and  Roumania  (all  having 
a  large  surplus  available  for  export),  have  from  the  very  outset  and  up  to  date 
im{K)sed  a  very  high  import  duty  on  American  petroleum,  thus  entirely  debarring 
it  from  their  domestic  markets. 

Borneo  and  Sumatra  (Dutch.  Indies)  have  decreed  light  duties  as  between 
themselves  and  the  United  States,  and,  although  their  business  is  principally 
export,  their  nearness  to  the  creat  consuming  markets  of  the  Orient,  and  their 
great  distance  from  the  Unltod  States,  have  prevented  them  from  making  as  yet 
any  very  important  shipments  to  this  country. 

The  government  of   India   r)rotecTs  the   Burma   industry  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  2  cents  per  gallon,  thus  allowing  the  Burma  Oil  Company  (a  producing 
monopoly  enjoying  the  guardianship  of  three  governments)   to  profitably  dis- 
pose of  its  entire  manufactured  product  in  the  great  consuming  markets  of 
j  the  Indian  empire. 

I  The  French  Government  for  many  years  has  maintained  an  important  dif- 

!  ferentlal  duty  as  between  crude  and  refined  petroleum,  with  the  motive  and 

with  the  result  of  establishing  a  larjxo  refining  Industry  in  France.  Spain 
almost  concurrently  adopted  the  same  iK)llcy,  and  more  recently  a  similar 
policy  has  been  adopted  by  Japan,  but  In  the  latter  country  with  the  added 
motive  of  protecting  its  own  producing  industry. 

All  the  great  nonproduclng  countries  of  the  world,  except  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium,  imi)ose  import  duties  on  petroleum  and  its  products,  usually  excess- 
ive, but  for  purposes  of  revenue. 

There  are  probably  not  less  than  500,000  men  and  2,500,000  human  beings 
in  the  United  States  whose  liveliliood  Is  traceable  to  the  production,  transiwr- 
tatlon,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of  petroleum,  and  many  States  In  the 
Union  are  therefore  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  industry. 

There  are  to-day  about  85,000.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  above  the  ground,  be- 
ing stored  at  exorbitant  expense  .md  awaiting  a  market  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  energetically  utilizing  its  various  foreign  avenues 
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of  distribution  to  Increase,  If  possible,  its  exports  and  thus  reduce  this  enor- 
mous surplus. 

If  the  petroleum  Industry  Is  not  to  be  granted  the  specific  protection  ac- 
corded so  many  other  industries,  is  it  not  at  least  entitled  to  be  shielded  from 
the  possible  incursions  of  Russia,  Roumanla,  Austro-Hungary,  Dutch  Indies, 
Burma,  Japnn,  Mexico,  Canada,  etc.,  unless  these  countries  concurrently  open 
their  markets  to  the  American  product? 

Ought  the*  injustice  of  placing  petroleum  and  its  products  unconditionally 
on  the  free  list  to  be  Inflicted  upon  the  States  and  the  multitudes  Interested 
in  the  home  product? 


PERSONAL   EFFECTS. 

[Paragraphs  636  and  697.] 

E.  P.  LANG,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  THINKS  THAT  THE  PEESONAL  BAG- 
GAGE PEOVISIONS  OP  THE  TAEIPP  LAW  NEED  AMENDING. 

31  AND  33  Broadway, 
New  Yorh^  February  20, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mi^\ns, 

Waskinffton^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  para- 
graphs in  the  present  tariff,  which,  in  my  opinion  as  an  expert,  need 
revising : 

Paragraph  636  provides  for  personal  effects,  not  merchandise,  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  past 
several  incidents  have  come  to  my  attention  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  import  the  effects  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  free  oi  duty 
unless  they  were  of  American  manufacture.  One  of  the  incidents 
was  as  follows : 

A  citizen  who  had  resided  abroad  for  some  years  came  to  this  coun- 
try on  a  visit,  leaving  his  household  and  personal  effects  in  Europe. 
After  he  had  been  in  this  country  for  a  few  weeks  he  died,  and  upon 
the  instructions  of  his  relatives  the  effects  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
trVj  and  duty  had  to  be  assessed  on  all  the  articles  of  foreign  origin 
which  were  among  the  effects.  Paragraph  636,  no  doubt,  was  in- 
tended to  cover  a  case  of  this  kind,  but  the  wording  is  against  it,  and 
should  read  as  follows:  "Personal  effects,  not  merchandise,  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,"  leaving  out  the  words  "  dying  in  foreign 
countries." 

Another  paragraph  which  works  great  hardship  to  poor  immi- 

t rants  who  come  to  this  country,  and  for  one  reason  or  another 
o  not  bring  their  wearing  apparel  with  them  is  paragraph  697, 
which  is  construed  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  this  port  to  mean 
that  only  wearing  apparel  which  actually  accompanies  the  passenger 
on  his  voyage  to  this  country  is  free  of  duty,  while  all  and  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  personal  effects  arriving  on  a  later  steamer  are 
assessed  for  duty.  Congress  never  intended  this.  In  my  opinion, 
personal  effects  of  parties  coming  to  this  country  as  immigrants  or 
otherwise  ought  not  to  be  assessed  for  duty  under  any  circumstances. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  find  occasion  to  revise  these  paragraphs, 
and  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  F.  Lang, 

Citstoma  and  Forwarding  Agent.  ^ 
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REGALIA,  OEMS,  AND  STATUABT. 

[Paragraph  640.] 

WILLIAM  L.  TTEKVET,  VEW  TOBK  CITT,  BEPBESEFTnrO  AHEEI- 
CAV  MAKEBS  OF  GHTJSGH  8TATTJABT,  FILES  AKEVDED  SCHED- 
ULE AVD  CLASSIFICATION. 

27  William  Street, 
New  York^  February  SJ^  1909. 

GOMBOTTEE  ON  WaTB  AKD  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  mailing  you  herewith  a  memorandum  on  that  por- 
tion of  paragraph  649  embraced  within  the  term  ^  regalia,"  on  behalf 
of  the  Gorham  Company  and  other  manufacturers. 

Some  time  ago  I  nled  with  the  oonmiittee  a  memorandum  on  that 
portion  of  the  paragraph  embraced  within  the  term  ^  specimens  or 
casts  of  sculpture,"  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  domestic  manufacturers 
of  composition  statuary.  The  form  of  proposed  amended  law  sub- 
mitted at  that  time  I  desire  to  conforyi  to  the  proposed  amendm^t 
contained  on  paces  1  and  2  of  the  inclosed  memorandum. 

In  other  words,  the  proposed  amended  form  of  paragraph  649,  as 
contained  in  the  inclosed  memorandum,  meets  with  the  wisnes  of  the 
composition  statuary  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  regalia  manu- 
facturers. 

Yours,  etc,  William  L.  Tiebnet. 


New  Yokk  Crrr,  February  SSy  1909. 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  anb  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  addressing  you  under  paragraph  649,  free 
list,  of  the  act  of  1897,  on  the  subject  of  "regalia  "  imported  free  of 
duty  for  churches  and  other  institutions  of  a  public  character. 

In  the  following  parallel  columns  is  contained,  first,  the  present 
act;  and,  secondly,  the  proposed  or  amended  act.  We  have  italicized 
tiie  proposed  added  word  ^^not"  and  otherwise  conformed  the 
amendea  paragraph  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  by  the  association  of  manufacturers  of  church  stat- 
uary, whose  changes  we  approve: 


PASAORAPH  640. 


Act  of  1897. 


Rogalia  and  gems,  statuary,  and 
speclmena  or  casts  of  sculpture, 


where  specially  imported  In  good 
faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of 
any  society  Incorporated  or  estab- 
lished solely  for  religious, 
philosophical,  educational, 
■cientiflc.  or  Uterary  purposes^ 


Proposed  amendment. 


Regalia  and  gems,  statuary,  and 

casts  or  sculpture, 
for  use  as  models  or  for  art 
educational  purposes  only, 
where  specially  imported  In  good 
faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of 
any  society  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished solely  for  religious, 
philosophical,  educational, 
scientiflc,  or  literary  nurposea 
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or  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by  or- 
der of  any  college,  academy,  school, 
or  seminary  of  learning 

in  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale; 


but  the  term  **  regalia  **  as  herein 
used  shall  be  held  to  embrace  only 
such  insignia  of  rank  or  office  or 
emblems  as  may  be  worn  upon  the  per- 
son or  borne  in  the  hand  during 
public  exercises  of  the  society  or 
institution*  and  shall  not  include 
articles  of  furniture  or  fixtures, 
or  of  regular  wearing  apparel,  nor   • 
personal  property  of  Individuals. 


or  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by  or- 
der of  any  college,  academy,  school, 
seminary  of  learning, 
orphan  asylum,  or  public  hospital 
in  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale; 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe ; 

but  the  term  "  regalia  "  as  herein 
used  shall  not  be  held  to  embrace 

insignia  of  rank  or  office  or 

emblems  as  may  be  worn  upon  the  per- 
son or  borne  in  the  hand  during 
public  exercises  of  the  society  or 
institution,  and  shall  not  Include 
articles  of  furniture  or  fixtures, 
or  of  regular  wearing  apparel,  nor 
personal  property  of  Individuals. 

Under  the  designation  "  regalia "  are  imported,  free  of  duty, 
metal  vessels,  chahces,  ciboria,  and  ostensoria,  used  in  church  serv- 
ice j  vestments,  banners,  and  a  minor  assortment  of  other  church 
articles. 

We  manufacture  a  general  line  of  ecclesiastical  art  metal  works, 
but  are  chiefly  interested  in  this  memorandum  in  the  free  entry  oi 
chalices,  ciboria,  and  ostensoria,  which  are  costly  high-grade  and 
artistic  lines  of.  ecclesiastical  work,  and  embrace  the  most  valuable 
and  highest  paid  part  of  our  production. 

Over  $1^000,000  of  ecclesiastical  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  other  metal 
art  work  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  yearly.  The  under- 
signed firms  manufacture  a  large  portion  thereof,  considerably  over 
one-half  of  the  output.  We  have  sought  the  sentiments  of  nearly 
all  the  other  known  domestic  firms  in  this  line,  and  can  assure  the 
committee  that  tiiey  are  in  favor  of  the  request  herein  made. 

We  know  of  no  tariff  provision  in  any  paragraph  which  permits 
free  import  to  church  furniture,  fixtures,  or  equipment  otiier  than 
such  as  may  be  classified  as  works  of  art  and  the  exceptions  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  wording  of  paragraph  649.  In  this  paragraph 
"church  furniture  and  fixtures"  are  expressly  excepted  from  free 
import  as  "regalia,"  showing  the  intent  of  Congress  to  levy  a 
uniform  duty  on  articles  of  church  use,  the  same  as  any  other  form 
of  article  imported  into  this  country. 

As  an  example  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  stained-glass  windows 
containing  religious  designs  are  imported  subject  to  duty.  Duty  is 
also  paid  on  manufactured  altars,  carved  marble  statues,  altar  rails, 
mural  decorations,  wooden  benches,  wines,  candles,  and  sanctuary 
supplies,  many  candlesticks,  altar  lamps,  vases,  organs,  church  bells, 
etc.  Why  should  some  few  articles  of  church  use  be  allowed  free 
entry  while  others  of  substantially  the  same  use  pay  a  duty?  Why 
discriminate  against  some  of  the  church  furniture  and  e(][uipment  in 
favor  of  others?  It  is  our  theory  that  Couctcss  never  mtended  to 
make  any  such  discrimination,  but  that  the  discrimination  has  been 
the  outgrowth  of  misinterpretation. 

The  offensive  language  of  the  paragraph  is  the  use  of  tiie  words 
"regalia    *    *    *    worn  on  the  person  or  borne  in  the  hand; "  and 
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it  is  necessarr  that  the  article  fit  into  this  language  in  order  to 
d[>tain  free  aomission. 

The  effect  of  excluding  church  furniture  and  fixtures  from  free 
import  in  one  portion  of  the  sentence  and  including  some  of  it  in 
another  has  worked  out  a  hopeless  conflict  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, under  the  rules  of  liberal  construction  laid  down  by  the  courts, 
have  been  forced  to  admit  almost  any  form  of  article  for  church  use 
tiiat  can  by  any  stretch  of  a  fertile  imagination  be  construed  into 
something^ capable  of  being  carried  or  worn  in  to.or  from  the  church 
service.  The  result  is  an  incongruous  mass  of  decisions.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fair  example  of  some  of  the  results  obtained: 

In  July  J  1906  (Treasury  Decision  No.  27475)^  in  one  consignment 
there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  as  articles  of  church  furni- 
ture, under  tne  designation  ^' regalia,"  the  following  articles:  Missal 
stand,  holy- water  stoup,  altar  lamp,  altar  cards,  candlesticks  and 
candlestick  pans.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  admitted  the  missal  stand 
and  holy- water  stoup  free  of  duty,  on  the  theory  that  they  could  be 
borne  in  the  hand,  and  on  the  application  of  the  same  theory  compelled 
the  payment  of  rrom  45  to  60  per  cent  duty  on  the  altar  lamp,  altar 
cards,  candlesticks,  and  candlestick  pans.  All  these  articles  were 
used  in  and  about  the  service  in  the  church  and  were  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  sanctuary.  Whjr  one  paid  duty  and  the  other  is  admitted 
free  is  a  question  no  one  can  intelligently  answer.  It  might  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Board  of  Appraisers  m  this  case  felt  constrained  to 
add  to  their  decision' that  they  reached  this  weird  construction  under 
the  rules  of  liberal  interpretation  laid  down  for  them  by  the  courts. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  a  cross  and 
candlesticks  used  on  an  altar  are  admittea  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent.  The  same  articles  in  another  instance,  claimed  to  l>e  occasion- 
ally carried  to  and  from  the  altar  but  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
were  admitted  free  of  duty. 

It  has  been  held  that  an  outer  vestment  used  by  a  clergyman  in  a 
church  service,  namely,  a  chasuble,  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  a 
cassock,  one  of  the  inner  vestments,  pays  a  large  duty.  A  banner 
"  carried  in  the  hand  "  by  a  church  society  at  a  service  in  New  York 
was  refused  free  entry,  while  a  flag  or  pennant  used  by  a  semi- 
reliffious  society  of  Boston  was  allowed  in  tree  of  duty. 

The  decision  on  the  subject  of  candlesticks  used  on  the  altar  is 
quite  illuminative  of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  present 
wording  of  this  act.  One  candlestick  has  been  admitted  free  of  duty 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  borne  in  the  hand.  A  candlestick  of  like  use 
and  used  identically  for  the  same  purpose  has  been  held  to  pay 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent ;  while  a  third  candlestick  intended  for  the  same 
use  and  made  with  bronze,  and  containing  a  little  more  decoration, 
has  been  held  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chalices,  ciboria,  and 
ostensoria,  excepting  the  jewels — namely,  gold,  silver,  brass,  etc.— 
are  not  subject  to  duty.  The  chief  haraship  in  comj^ting  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers  is  in  the  cost  of  labor.  The  highest  grade  of 
worlmien  in  metal  lines  are  employed — namely,  goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths, jewelers,  designers,  etc.  Their  wages  on  this  side  of  Uie 
water  will  range  from  $18  to  $25  a  week  up  to  almost  any  price 
that  the  best  labor  demands.  The  wages  n)r  the  .same  work  in 
England,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  will  average  from 
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30  to  60  per  cent  less  than  the  wages  paid  here.  The  work  is  very 
largely  hand  work,  there  being  little  machinery  in^  use  to  do  the 
hi^-grade  work.  I'he  element  of  the  cost  of  material  is  relatively 
small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

The  manuiacturers  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  doing  as  good 
and,  in  many  instances,  much  finer  work  than  is  done  in  Europe.  A 
duty  of  46  per  cent  is  imposed  on  this  kind  of  work  under  paragraph 
198,  where  the  same  is  done  for  other  than  church  consumption. 

Many  foreign  houses  advertise  '^free  import''  on  each  page  of 
their  catalogues,  and  spread  these  catalogues  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  foreign  houses  have  agencies  in  this  country.  Many  of 
these  agencies  do  business  from  an  office  and  carry  little  or  no  stock 
in  trade,  and  take  their  orders  from  catalogues,  which  orders  are 
executed  abroad.  The  work  of  these  agencies,  along  with  the  work 
imported  by  the  importing  houses  having  a  more  permanent  residence 
in  this  country,  is  best  eviaenced  by  the  ngures  of  the  customs  authori- 
ties showing  tne  amount  of  work  admitted  free  of  duty  under  this 
paragraph. 

We  ask  the  committee  to  redraft  paragraph  649  to  conform  to 
the  amendment  we  have  proposed,  in  order  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  this  line  of  goods  be  placed  on  an  even  footing  with  the 
other  domestic  manufacturers,  who  sell  to  the  general  trade. 
Yours,  etc, 

The  Gorham  CJompany,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Febley  Company.  Providence. 

A.  Messmer  Company,  Cincinnati, 

The  Wright  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia. 

F.  FucHS  &  Brothers,  New  Tork. 


GALALITH. 

[Section  6.] 

aOBEBT  SOLTATT  A  CO.,  ITEW  TOKE  CITT,  RECOMME]n)  THAT  THIS 
ARTIFICIAL  IVOBT  BE  PUT  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

New  York,  February  25^  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com/ndttee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  committee's  attention 
to  the  material  called  "  galalith/'  of  which  we  take  the  liberty  to 
inclose  a  sample  and  a  card  describing  its  properties. 

This  material  is  produced  in  Germany  from  skimmed  milk  under 
patented  process  (also  patented  in  the  United  States),  and,  not  being 
specially  mentioned  in  the  present  tariff,  is  now  imported  in  its  raw 
or  unmanufactured  state  at  the  rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent,  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  present  tariff  as  a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article, 
our  contention  that  it  is  a  nonenumerated  unmanufactured  artide 
having  been  denied  by  the  appraiser. 

Under  the  wording  of  section  6  of  the  present  tariff  no  distinction 
is  being  made  between  the  raw  or  immanufactured  "galalith"  in 
sheets  or  rods  and  the  finished  articles  made  from  it  abroad,  such  as 
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combs,  hair  ornaments,  etc.,  brouriit  into  this  country  ready  for  use. 
Both  pay  now  20  per  cent  duty.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  no  protec- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  American  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  work 
the  material. 

And  still  ^^galalith"  is  a  valuable  material  to  him,  for  it  is  a 
ready  substitute  for  such  raw  material  of  natural  orimn  as  horn,  veg- 
etable ivory,  etc.,  all  of  which  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty. 

These  raw  materials  of  natural  origin  are  frequently  screwed  up 
in  price  through  speculative  manipulations,  and  to  counteract  their 
effects  the  American  manufacturer  should  have  ready  access  to  the 
substitute  '^  galalith,"  which  is  held  at  a  stable  price,  free  of  duty. 

We  there^re  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  put  "^  galalith  " 
on  the  free  list. 

If  this  sliould  be  found  impossible,  we  respectfully  ask  not  to  assess 
it  higher  than  10  per  cent  in  its  unmanufactured  state. 

Finished  artides  made  from  ^'  galalith  '^  abroad  and  imported  in 
this  country  should  pay  as  much  as  articles  made  from  horn,  L  e.,  30 
per  cent. 

We  therefore  respectfulhr  suggest  the  following  paragraphs  to  be 
inserted  into  the  new  tariff  bill : 

Galalith,  raw  or  unmanufactured,  in  sheets  or  rods,  free  (or  10  p^  cent). 
Galalith,  articles  manufactured  from  same  not  otherwise  provided  for,  80  per 
cent 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Soltau  &  Ca 


MARKING  OF  CUTLERY. 

[Section  a] 

EON.  TEOKAS  W.  BAADLET,  M.  C,  FILES  A  SUPPLEMEHTAL  lET- 
TEE  EELATIV^E  TO  ALLEGED  EVASION  OF  PBOVISIOH  FOB 
UAKKINa  IMPORTED  GOODS  WITH  COITHTET  OF  OEIGDr. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  ff,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Supplemental  to  my  letter  of  December  19, 1908,  inclos* 
ing  a  copy  of  my  communication  under  same  date  to  Hon.  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  now  liave  the  honor  to  cadi 
attention  to  a  copy  of  my  letter  below,  under  even  date,  addressed  to 
Hon.  James  B.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Secretary,  etc. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  W.  Bradlet. 

Washington,  D.  G^  March  6, 19&9, 
Hon.  James  B.  Reynolds, 

AsHatant  Secretary  Treasury  Department, 

Washinffton,  D.  O, 

Dbab  Sn :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  2, 
1909,  relatlye  to  the  marking,  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin,  of  certain  cut- 
lery, in  which  you  state  as  follows : 

**  The  coUector  of  customs  at  New  York  reports  that  the  assistant  appraiser 
and  the  examiner  informed  him  that  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  term  '  wash 
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Stamped,'  and  the  only  kind  of  marking  of  imported  catlery  that  hai  been  exam- 
ined and  passed  by  them  is  razors  marked  by  means  of  so-called  '  etching  *  or 
with  the  nse  of  acid,  or  of  pocketknives  marked  by  means  of  a  steel  die  driven 
into  the  tang  or  bolster." 

This  statement  Is  so  surprising  as  to  lead  me  to  feel  that  my  first  communi- 
cation on  this  subject  was  based  on  Id  formation  that  may  not  be  in  all  respects 
reliable.  I  therefore  withdraw  completely  my  letter  of  December  19,  1908,  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  submit  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  fact,  supported  by  exhibits : 

The^iuantity  of  "wash  stamped"  pocket  cutlery  of  German  manufacture 
that  has  reached  the  United  States  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  all 
of  it  conld  haye  been  smuggled.  It  is  evident  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  goods 
have  passed  without  examination  or  at  least  without  scrutiny  of  so  close  a 
character  as  would  lead  to  detection  of  the  "  wash  stamp  "  feature  complained 
of  as  b^ng  an  evasion  of  section  8  of  the  Dingley  Act 

"Wash"  stamping  is  when  bitten  into  the  steel  so  shallow  as  to  be  easily 
buffed  off  without  changing  the  level  surface  of  the  blade  tang ;  and  also  when 
not  driven  into  the  steel  at  all,  but  simply  appearing  on  the  surface  as  if  sten- 
ciled, or  stamped  by  means  of  a  rubber  stamp  with  a  material  resembling  liquid 
asphaltum,  easily  removed  by  means  of  a  cloth  saturated  with  benzine.  The 
intention  .of  section  8,  supported  by  a  ruling  of  the  department,  is  that  the 
country  of  origin  shall  be  indelibly  stamped  by  means  of  a  steel  die  driven  deep 
into  the  tang.  In  my  possession  are  affidavits  made  by  workmen  who  have  re- 
moved, while  employed  in  the  United  States,  all  of  these  three  types  of  the 
country  of  origin  stamps  from  foreign-made  pocketknlve& 

I  quite  understand  that  all  packages  are  not  usually  examined;  but  if  more 
complete  examination  can  be  made  for  a  time,  with  a  view  of  checking  all 
evasion  of  section  8,  it  would  be  well,  for  this  is  a  practice  likely  to  increase,  if 
not  looked  after,  to  a  degree  that  may  bring  serious  iojury  to  American  work- 
ingmen  In  this  line  of  manufacture. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  W.  Bradlet. 


SMELTING  IN  BOND. 

[Section  29.] 

THE  AMEBICAIT  SMEITnTG  AHD  BEFININa  COHPAHT,  HEW 
TOBK  CITT,  SXraGESTS  AST  AMENDED  PBOVISIOir  FOB  SHELT- 
IHG  OBES  AHD  METALS  IH  BOHD. 

Januabt  20|  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

'     Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  C!ompany,  the  suggested  redraft 
of  section  29  of  the  present  tariff  act. 

This  redraft  of  the  present  act  merely  embodies  the  present  practice 
of  the  department  with  but  one  change,  namely,  the  authorization  to 
transfer  refined  lead  to  a  bonded  customs  warehouse,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  withdrawing  the  same  on  the  payment  of  the  duties  to  which 
the  refined  lead  would  be  subject  if  imported  in  that  condition. 

This  same  provision  was  embodied  in  a  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  after  the  measure  had  been 
favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jai£es  L.  Gerbt. 
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Exhibit  A« 

Sao.  29.  That  the  works  of  m«nufacturen  engaged  in  smelting  or  refining,  or  both, 
of  ores  and  crude  metals  may  upon  the  giving  of  satisfactory  bonds  be  desiffnated  u 
bonded  smelting  warehouses.  Ores  or  crude  metals  may  be  removed  from  the  vessel 
or  other  vehicle  in  which  imported,  or  from  bonded  warehouse,  into  a  bonded  smelt- 
ing warehouse  without  payment  oi  duties  thereon  and  there  smelted  or  refined,  or 
both,  together  with  other  ores  of  home  or  foreign  production:  Provided^  That  each  day 
90  per  centum  of  the  smelted  or  refined  metal  shall  be  set  aside  and  such  metal  so  set 
aside  shall  not  be  taken  from  said  works  except  for  transfer  to  another  bonded  smelter, 
or  for  exportation,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officers  having  charge  thereof, 
whose  certificate  shall  be  received  by  the  collector  of  customs  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  exportation  of  the  metal,  or  it  may  be  removed  under  the  reg'ulations  to  be 
prescribea  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  payment  of  duties,  for  domestic 
consumption. 

And  provided  further,  That  upon  the  importation  of  the  ninety  per  centum  herein- 
before provided  for  the  charge  against  the  bond  for  the  payment  of  duties  shall  be 
canceled.  And  provided  further,  That  the  smelted  or  refined  metal  set  aside  as  afore- 
said may  be  transferred  to  a  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse  established  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  act,  and  the  bond  given  under  this- section  canceled,  or  it  may  be  tmn^ 
ferred  to  a  bonded  customs  warehouse  and  withdrawn  upon  the  payment  of^duties 
chargeable  against  it  as  i!  imported  in  that  condition. 

Provided  further.  That  all  labor  performed  and  services  rendered  pursuant  to  thifl 
section  and  to  the  resulations  thereunder  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  customs,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  secretary  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer. 


AMERICAN  MARKET  VALUE. 

RALPH  MTJSEB,  PEESIDElfT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IXPOBTEBS 
OF  LACES  AHD  EMBROIDERIES,  SUBMITS  BBIEF  RELATIVE 
TO  DOMESTIC  VALTTATIOH.     . 

New  Yoek,  February  £0, 1909. 

COHHITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington^  D,  (7. 

Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  representations  that  have  been  made 

to  your  committee  recommending  that  the  customs  administrative 

act  be  so  amended  as  to  base  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  market  value 

of  goods  in  this  country  rather  than  on  the  market  value  abroad,  as  at 

Eresenty  we,  as  merchants  and  importers  of  embroideries  and  lace^, 
eg  to  enter  our  protest  against  such  change.  We  are,  of  course,  not 
competent  to  speak  for  other  lines  of  imported  merchandise,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned, 
a  law  basing  the  assessment  of  duties  on  the  market  price  in  this 
country  womd  not  only  be  impracticable  to  enforce,  but  would  be 
most  ruinous  in  its  effect  on  our  business. 

The  price  of  laces  and  embroideries,  unlike  staple  articles,  depends 
altogetner  upon  the  desirability  and  effect  of  the  pattern,  so  that  of 
two  articles  costing  the  same  to  produce,  one  may  be  sold  in  this 
country  at  a  good  profit,  while  the  other  may  be  sold  at  a  loss.  In 
our  line,  probably  more  than  in  any  other,  we  must  figure  a  loss  on 
some  of  our  patterns,  due  to  error  of  judgment  as  to  what  might 

E lease  the  taste  of  the  feminine  public,  and  this  loss  must  of  course 
e  made  up  on  other  patterns  which  strike  the  taste  and  which  may 
for  that  reason  command  a  price  far  in  excess  of  another  article  cost- 
ing double  to  manufacture.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  no  Ameri- 
can market  value  can  be  fixed  on  such  articles  in  advance  of  theii 
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actual  sale  here,  and  duties  would  necessarily  have  to  be  collected 
on  an  arbitrary  valuation  fixed  bjr  appraising  officers,  with  no  reliable 
basis  whatever  upon  which  to  estimate  the  value.  The  result  would 
be  the  utter  inability  of  the  importer  of  laces  or  embroideries  to  figure 
his  cost  and  regulate  his  business. 

The  present  system  of  arriving  at  the  dutiable  value  of  St.  Gall 
laces  and  embroideries,  which  articles  constitute  a  very  large  part 
of  our  business,  was  adopted  about  ten  years  ago  and  has  operated 
so  well  that  the  question  of  undervaluation  might  be  saia  to  be 
entirely  eliminated. 

The  basis  of  the  dutiable  value  is  the  cost  of  production,  the 
elements  of  which  are  well  known.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  stitches  in  the  pattern.  The  desira- 
bility, which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  selling 
price  here,  cuts  no  figure  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad. .  The 
Treasury  Department  has  stationed  in  St.  Gall  an  expert  whose  sole 
function  is  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  labor  cost  per  hundred  stitches 
on  each  shipping  dav.  This  rate  is  posted  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  consul,  together  with  the  market  prices  of  the  other  elements 
of  cost,  and  all  goods  %re  invoiced  in  accordance  with  these  rates, 
with  percentage  additions  for  expenses  and  profit  which  are  constant 
and  were  fixed  by  a  decision  oi  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
It  will  be  noted  tnat  this  system  of  arriving  at  the  basis  for  duties 
is  the  same  system  by  which  all  manufacturers  arrive  at  their  cost 
and  on  which  they  base  their  selling  price.  Under  this  system  all 
St.  Gall  laces  and  embroideries  costing  the  same  to  manufacture  pav 
the  same  amount  of  duty ;  every  impoiter  knows  just  where  he  stands 
and  can  regulate  his  business  accordingly. 

This  is  a  simple  and  efficacious  method,  fair  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  importers,  and  could  such  a  system  be  devised  for 
other  lines  of  goods  it  would  no  doubt  solve  the  problem  of  market 
value.  The  suggested  change  would  not  only  throw  our  entire  busi- 
ness into  most  disastrous  confusion,  but  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  a  great  reduction  in  importations  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

KespectfuUy,  Association  or  Importers  of 

Laces  and  Embroideries, 
Ralph  Muser,  President, 


CONSULAR  MUSEUMS. 

W.  I.  DESHOTEBS,  OF  SPBIirGFIELD,  ILL.,  BECOMMEimS   THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GOHSULAB  MTTSEUMS. 

Springfield,  III.,  January  18, 1909. 
Hon.  Harry  M.  Coudrey,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  Government 

could  do  a  good  deal  for  its  manufacturers  by  establishing  one  or 

several  consular  museums.    I  mean  by  that  for  the  American  consul 

at  any  point  to  send  to  the  properly  organized  representatives  of  the 
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country  samples  of  articles  manufactured  for  use  in  his  territory  by 
our  competitors  in  Great  Britain,  France^  Germany,  etc 

The  different  consuls  should  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  pur- 
chase these  articles  and  should  send  along  with  them  a  report  as  to 
what  prices  are  paid  for  them,  in  what  country  they  are  used^  how 
they  are  packed  for  shipment,  etc. 

If  these  articles  were  exhibited  in,  say.  New  York,  St  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco,  it  would  give  American  manufacturers  who  desire  to 
enter  into  the  foreign  field  a  chance  to  ascertain  what  articles  are 
being  consumed  and  what  they  cost,  etc. 

The  item  of  packing  is  a  very  important  one.  I  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  that: 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  you  and  I  called  St.  Louis  our  home, 
I  used  to  go  down  to  Cuba  and  sell  a  good  many  shoes.  I  found 
that  there  was  an  inspector's  charge  at  Habana  of  $1  a  case  for 
shoes.  In  this  country  we  packed  shoes  in  12-pair  cases,  which 
would  mean  that  the  dealer  at  Habana  would  have  to  pay  8}  cents 
per  pair  for  inspection.  After  my  first  trip  to  Habana  1  arrang;ed 
to  have  especially  large  cases  made.  These  cases  contained  300  pairs 
each,  which  reduced  the  inspection  cost  to  one-third  cent  per  pair. 
This  will  give  ^ou  an  idea  of  how  important  the  packing  branch  of 
manufacturing  is. 

I  am  making  you  this  suggestion  because  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  oest  thin^  that  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  for  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
bodv  better  fitted  to  father  this  scheme  than  yourself. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  W.  L.  Desnoyers, 

Of  Desnoyerg  Shoe  Company. 


CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACT. 

SALPH  HirSEB,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCTATIOV  OF  IHP0STES8 
OF  LACES  AND  EUBBOIDEEIES,  OPPOSES  ASSESSMENT  OF  AD 
VALOBEM  DUTIES  ON  DOMESTIC  VALUES. 

24  State  Sirassr, 
New  York  CUy^  February  «0, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 
Gentlemen  :  In  view  of  the  representations  that  have  been  made 
to  your  committee  recommending  that  the  customs  administrative 
act  be  so  amended  as  to  base  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  market  value 
of  goods  in  this  country  rather  than  on  the  market  value  abroad,  as 
at  present,  we  as  merchants  and  importers  of  embroideries  and  laces 
beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  such  change.  We  are  of  course  not 
competent  to  speak  for  other  lines  of  imported  merchandise,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned, 
a  law  basing  the  assessment  of  duties  on  the  market  price  in  this 
country  woifld  not  only  be  impracticable  to  enforce,  but  would  be 
most  ruinous  in  its  effect  on  our  business.  /-^  t 
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The  price  of  laces  and  embroideries,  unlike  staple  articles,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  desirability  and  effect  of  the  pattern,  so  that  of 
two  articles  costing  the  same  to  produce,  one  may  be  sold  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  good  profit,  while  the  other  may  be  sold  at  a  loss.  In  our 
line  probably  more  than  in  air^  other  we  must  figure  a  loss  on  some 
of  our  patterns,  due  to  error  or  iudgmeirt  as  to  what  might  please  the 
taste  of  the  feminine  public,  and  this  loss  must,  of  course,  be  made  up 
on  other  patterns  which  strike  the  taste  and  which  may  for  that 
reason  command  a  price  far  in  excess  of  another  article  costing 
double  to  manufacture.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  no  American 
market  value  can  be  fixed  on  such  articles  in  advance  of  their  actual 
sale  here,  and  duties  would  necessarily  have  to  be  collected  on  an 
arbitrary  valuation  fixed  by  appraising  ofiicers  with  no  reliable  basis 
whatever  upon  which  to  estimate  the  value.  The  result  would  be 
the  utter  inabilitv  of  the  importer  of  laces  or  embroideries  to  figure 
his  cost  and  regulate  his  business. 

The  present  system  of  arriving  at  the  dutiable  value  of  St.  Gall 
laces  and  embroideries,  which  articles  constitute  a  very  large  part  of 
our  business,  was  adopted  about  ten  years  ago  and  has  operated  so 
well  that  the  question  of  undervaluation  might  be  said  to  be  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  basis  of  the  dutiable  value  is  the  cost  of  production,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  well  known.  The  cost  to  manufacture  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  stitches  in  the  pattern.  The  desir- 
ability, whicn,  as  before  stated,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  selling 
price  here,  cuts  no  figure  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  stationed  in  St.  Gall  an  expert  whose  sole 
function  is  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  labor  cost  per  hundred  stitdies 
on  each  shipping  day.  This  rate  is  posted  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  consul,  together  with  the  market  prices  of  the  other  elements 
of  cost,  and  all  goods  are  invoiced  in  accordance  with  these  rates, 
with  percentage  additions  for  expenses  and  profit,  which  are  constant 
and  were  fixed  by  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  system  of  arriving  at  the  basis  lor  duties 
is  the  same  system  by  which  all  manufacturers  arrive  at  their  cost 
and  on  which  they  base  their  selling  price.  Under  this  system  all 
St.  Gall  laces  and  embroideries  costing  the  same  to  manufacture  pay 
the  same  amount  of  duty;  every  importer  knows  just  where  he  stan(b 
and  can  regulate  his  business  accordingly. 

This  is  a  simple  and  efficacious  method,  fair  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  importers;  and  could  such  a  system  be  devised  for 
other  lines  of  goods,  it  would  no  doubt  solve  the  problem  of  market 
value.  The  suggested  change  would  not  onlv  throw  our  entire  busi- 
ness into  most  disastrous  confusion,  but  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
a  great  reduction  in  importations  and  a  consequent  dinunution  of 
revenue  to  the  Government. 
Respectfully, 

Association  of  Importers  of  Laoes  akd  EmbroidisbieSi 
Halph  Muser,  President. 
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T.  S.  TODD  ft  CO.*  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  STTOGEST  AM  AMSMhMXMT 

TO  THE  CUSTOMS  ADMIVIST&ATIVE  ACT  BELATIVE  TO  THE 

FIXIHa  OF  IHTOICE  VALUES. 

42  Broadway, 
New  Tork,  March  «,  1909. 
Watb  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  It  frequently  happens  that  on  the  importation  of 
merchandise  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  local  appraiser  makes 
an  addition  to  value  on  what  he  considers  to  be  good  information, 
which  addition,  of  course,  if  sustained,  requires  the  importer  to  pay 
not  only  the  regular  additional  duty,  but  a  further  duty  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  total  amount  of  the  advanced  items  for  each  1  per  cent 
advanced. 

It  not  infrequently  develops  that  the  advance  made  by  the  appraiser 
is  not  sustained  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  but  the  im- 
porter, although  he  may  honestly  believe  that  his  value  is  correct, 
IS  obliged,  in  order  to  obviate  the  payment  of  the  extra  1  per  cent  to 
add  to  make  the  market  value  indicated  by  the  appraiser,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers;  and  if  his  onginallv        i 
entered  value  is  sustained  the  additional  duty  paid  by  him  on  his  ad-        | 
dition  is  retained  by  the  Government,  which  practice  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  equitable,  and  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  revenue 
would  not  be  jeopardized  by  authorizing  a  refund  of  the  additional         I 
duty  paid  under  duress  in  cases  where  the  originally  declared  value 
is  sustained,  and  we  beg  to  inquire  if  provision  could  not  be.  made 
looking  to  this  result. 

We  beg  to  suggest  something  in  line  with  the  following: 

In  cases  wbere  the  Importer  adds  to  his  invoice  to  make  the  market  value 
claimed  by  the  appraiser,  which  addition  is  made  nece'ssary  in  order  to  secare 
the  passing  of  the  invoice  and  release  of  the  merchandise  without  the  payment 
of  penalty  which  would  accrue  on  the  appraiser's  advance,  there  shall,  on  evi- 
dence being  submitted  either  to  the  appraiser  or  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
which  substantiates  to  his  or  their  satisfaction  the  value  originally  declared  to 
be  the  true  market  value,  on  written  protest  lodged  with  the  collector,  be  re- 
fuu(1c<l  to  the  importer  on  flnal  liquidation  the  excess  amount  of  duty  deposited 
by  reason  of  such  addition. 

Yours,  respectfully,  T.  S.  Toro  &  C!o. 

TEE  WILSOH  VEEDIE  COMPANT,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT,  OPPOSES 
THE  ASSESSING  OF  AD  VALOBEM  DUTIES  OH  THE  HOME 
KABKET  VALUES  OF  IMPOBTED  GOODS. 

407  AND  409  Broadway, 
New  York^  March  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  According  to  the  press  the  tariff  bill  which  is  about  to 
be  submitted  will  change  the  appraised  value  of  imported  ^oods  from 
the  market  prices  abroad  to  the  market  prices  in  the  United  States. 

Just  how  this  will  affect  other  lines  we  are  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  we  do  know  how  it  will  affect  our  line,  namely,  needles. 

We  are  needle  importers  and  have  been  so  engaged  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  at  this  writing  have  large  contracts  out  fil^r^ipments 
covermg  tnis  year.  ^        ^ 
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Sewing-machine  needles  are  made  and  sold  by  manufacturers  in 
Germany  for  from  $4  per  1,000  needles  to  $4.50  per  1,000  needles. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  manufacturers  make  a  profit  and  that 
the  actual  cost  of  production  in  Germany  is  between  $3  per  1,000 
needles  and  $4  per  1,000  needles. 

For  our  gooas  we  now  pay  $4.40  per  1,000  needles,  to  which  50 
per  cent  duty  is  added,  and  tney  cost  us  $6.G0  per  1,000  needles  here, 
approximately. 

These  needles  we  sell  at  from  $7.50  per  1,000  needles  to  $9  per  1,000 
needles,  according  to  the  quantity  taken. 

The  Needle  trust  here  makes  and  controls  all  the  needles  that  are 
sold  in  a  general  way  through  dealers  and  gets  now,  as  a  rule,  from 
$8  per  1.000  needles  to  $10  per  1,000  needles. 

Should  the  market  value  in  the  United  States  be  taken  as  a  basis 
of  appraisement  it  would  have  to  be  the  market  value  made  by  the 
trust  here,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  made  by  anyone  else  and 
no  one  else  could  fix  the  value. 

A  few  of  the  sewing  machine  companies  make  needles  for  their 
own  personal  use  or  to  be  used  in  their  own  machines,  but  none  of 
them  pretend  to  be  in  the  "  needle  "  business  or  to  compete  for  needle 
trade,  as  they  are  in  sewing  machine  business. 

Say  the  market  value  was  set  by  the  trust  at  $10  per  1,000  needles 
and  the  duty  lowered  to  40  per  cent,  it  would  then  make  $4  duty  on 
every  1,000  needles  for  which  we  pay  $4.40  in  Germany,  and  it  would 
put  us  out  of  business. 

If  the  object  was  to  hand  over  to  the  needle  trust  here  the  entire 
needle  business  of  the  United  States  and  place  the  public  at  their 
mercy,  then  that  would  be  the  way  to  do  it. 

A  raise  on  the  present  duty  from  50  per  cent  to,  say,  60  per  cent  or 
even  70  per  cent  would  still  allow  some  room  for  foreign  competition, 
but  to  appraise  on  values  which  can  only  be  fixed  by  the  needle  trust 
here  would  mean  ruin  to  every  importer  and  a  serious  matter  to 
thousands  of  dealers  for  which  the  puolic  must  ultimately  pay  dearly. 

If  such  action  is  anticipated,  then  will  you  kindly  advise  us  to  that 
effect,  so  that  we  may  call  the  attention  of  the  thousands  of  dealers 
and  thereby  give  them  an  opportunity  to  file  their  protest. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wilson  Needle  Co., 
David  E.  Weight,  Owner^ 


DUAL   TARIFF   SYSTEM. 

v.  I.  STOVE,  DEPABTMEHT  OF  COMMEBCE  AST)  lABOB,  SITBMITS 
SUGGESTIONS  BELATIVE  TO  THE  AFPUCATIOH  OF  MAXIMUlt 
AHD  MINIMUM  TAEIFFS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  jP7, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  (7. 
Gentlemen  :  The  coming  tariff  revision,  which  is  at  present  claim- 
ing the  undivided  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
is  awaited  by  the  business  world  with  some  degree  of  anxietjy:,  has 
been  undertaken  with  the  object  not  only  to  adjust  our  rates  of  duty, 
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but  to  bring  our  tariff  policy  in  line  with  that  of  the  principal  for- 
eign nations.  Hence  the  demand  for  a  dual  tariff.  Hence  also  the 
definite  commitment  of  the  national  platform  of  the  Republican 
party,  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  a  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff. 

While  the  country  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject 
of  a  dual  tariff,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  clearness  as  to  the 
kind  of  a  dual  tariff  we  are  to  have,  European  experience  in  this 
regard  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of  interest  to  us,  since  it  is  prin- 
cipally those  nations  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with  in  our  new  tariff 
policy.  Shall  we  have  a  conventional  tariff  system  fashioned  after 
the  German  pattern,  or  shall  we  follow  the  French  system  of  a  gen- 
eral and  minimum  tariff  (for  some  reason  misnamed  maximum  and 
minimum  in  this  country)  ? 

In  the  former  case  Congress  would  have  but  one  tariff  to  enact, 
leaving  to  the  Executive  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties  by 
which  the  rates  enacted  by  Congress  would  be  reduced  in  return  for 
reciprocal  conces^ons  by  foreign  countries — a  procedure  not  unknown 
in  American  tariff  history.  In  the  latter — i.  e.,  in  case  we  adopt  the 
maximum  plan — Congress  would  adopt  two  sets  of  rates,  leaving  to 
the  Executive  the  application  of  the  minimum  rates  to  those  foreign 
countries  which  in  his  opinion  offer  sufficient  reciprocal  concessions, 
but  leaving  no  disctetion  to  the  Executive  as  to  what  our  minimum 
rates  shall  be. 

Each  system  has  its  own  advantages  and  its  success  depends  on 
conditions,  economic  and  political,  prevailing  in  the  country  adopt- 
ing it. 

Of  the  two  types  of  dual  tariffs  worked  out  by  Europe,  the  conven- 
tional counts  among  its  adherents  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Rus- 
eia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
last  but  not  least  Japan.  The  maximum  and  minimum  is  to-day  in 
operation  in  France,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Norway,  the  latter  applying 
the  system  in  a  modified  form  which  will  be  described  later. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  conventional  system  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  adherents  among  the  nations  of  the  world  than  the  maximum 
and  minimum.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  losing  ground  both  as  regards 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  applied  and  as  to  the  manner  of  its  appli- 
cation. Russia,  after  finding  herself  embroiled  in  a  tariff  war  owing 
to  the  rigidity  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  has  abandoned  it 
for  the  conventional  system.  Neither  France  nor  Spain  have  been 
able  to  escape  tariff  wars  for  the  same  reason,  and  France,  like  Rus- 
sia, was  compelled  to  reduce  her  minimum  tariff  below  the  rates  laid 
down  by  parliament  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  wars.  Greece 
has  managed  to  steer  clear  of  hostilities  by  profiting  by' the  example 
of  the  nations  just  mentioned  and  conceding  reductions  of  rates  be- 
low those  authorized  in  her  minimum  tariff.  In  other  words,  the 
fundamental  principle  underlying  the  maximum  and  minimum  sys- 
tem, that  of  the  autonomous  determination  of  the  minimum  rates  by 
the  legislative  body  (independently  of  the  reciprocity  nation),  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  most  cases  by  the  nations  which  have  adopted  it 
Norway  alone  has  furnished  a  conspicuous  exception  among  the  latter, 
her  success  being  due  to  two  causes:  First,  the  fact  that  h^r  minimum 
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tariff  is  so  low  that  no  foreign  nation  could  possibly  find  fault  with 
it.  Second,  that  Norway,  unlike  France  and  Spain,  does  not  negoti- 
ate any  tariff  treaties  and  does  not  ask  for  any  special  concessions 
from  other  nations  other  than  that  her  goods  be  admitted  at  the 
lowest  rates  ap]3licable  to  other  countries.  In  return  she  uniformly 
ai)plies  her  minimum  tariff  to  all,  reserving  the  maximum  for  coun- 
tries which  might  descriminate  against  her.  The  case  of  Norway  has 
a  particular  interest  for  us,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  discuss 
our  most  favored  nation  policy. 

So  much  for  the  working  of  the  so-called  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff.  Now,  let  us  consider  the  conventional.  The  legislative  adopts 
a  single  tariff  and  authorizes  the  executive  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  by  which  reductions  from  the  rates  adopted  by  par- 
liament are  granted  in  return  for  reciprocal  concessions  by  foreign 
countries.  As  each  nation  naturally  tries  to  secure  concessions  on 
the  products  in  which  it  is  particularly  interested,  and  as  not  all  of 
them  are  equally  aggressive  or  successful  in  obtaining  concessions, 
the  minimum  or  conventional  rates  granted  by  one  country  to  various 
nations  are  found  to  differ  so  much  that  were  each  set  of  duties  to  be 
applied  to  the  products  of  the  respective,  nations  the  country  would 
have  as  many  tariffs  as  there  were  treaties  negotiated  by  it.  Such 
complexity  and  confusion  is  prevented  by  the  application  of  the  most 
favored  nation  principle,  interpreted  in  the  broad,  liberal  spirit 
evolved  by  European  practice,  and  on  which  I  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  later  on. 

Tlie  conclusion  of  a  number  of  reciprocal  treaties  or  conventions 
results,  therefore,  in  the  formation  of  a  single  conventional  tariff 
consisting  of  the  lowest  rates  granted  in  any  of  those  treaties  and  ap- 
plied uniformly  to  all  foreign  countries  entitled  to  favored-nation 
treatment. 

Time  limitation  will  preclude  detailed  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  each  system,  which  can  only  be  summed  up  briefly. 

Granting  that  the  object  of  a  dual  tariff  is  to  secure  for  the  domes- 
tic products  as  high  protective  rates  as  possible  within  the  limits  laid 
down  by  the  legislature  while  forcing  the  tariff  gates  of  the  nation 
you  negotiate  with  as  far  ajar  as  you  can,  the  conventional  tariff  sys- 
tem has  certain  advantages  which  are  responsible  for  its  growing 
popularity  among  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  With  no  mini- 
mum rates  fixed  in  advance,  there  is  more  room  for  bargaining  on 
either  side  and  for  coming  to  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  by  a 
series  of  give-and-take  steps.  At  the  same  time  each  side  feels  it  has 
a  strategic  advantage  in  not  being  obliged  to  disclose  all  of  its  cards 
at  the  outset.  But  whatever  weight  one  may  attach  to  considerations 
of  elasticity  and  strategy,  whiclT  are  more  apparent  to  the  diplomat 
that  the  people  at  large^  there  is  a  very  important  economic  consider- 
ation which  so  largely  accounts  for  the  popularity  of  the  conventional 
system,  and  that  is  the  stability  it  insures  the  business  world.  Nearly 
all  of  the  German  treaties  have  been  concluded  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  This  means  that  during  that  period  the  German  business  man 
is  absolutely  certain  that  he  is  safe  from  unpleasant  surprises  in  the 
way  of  sudden  tariff  changes  affecting  his  raw  materials  or  finished 

Eroducts  at  home  or  in  the  countries  with  which  reciprocity  treaties 
ave  been  concluded.    Under  those  conditions  tliere  is  a  greater  dis- 
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position  to  make  large  investments  in  plants  which  can  yield  profit^ 
able  returns  only  over  a  long  series  of  years. 

Under  the  French  system,  which  jealously  fi^ards  the  principle  of 
autonomy  in  determining  minimum  rates  and  of  freedom  to  cnange 
them  at  will  with  a  view  solely  to  national  needs,  the  minimum  rates 
are  not  as  a  rule  fixed  in  the  treaties  beyond  the  possibility  of  change, 
the  only  guarantee  given  to  the  contracting  countries  being  that  they 
are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  French  general  and  minimum  tariff  of 
1892,  which  is  still  in  force,  there  have  been  less  than  348  modifica- 
tions of  tariff  rates.*  During  the  corresponding  period  there  were 
practically  no  changes  in  the  German  tariff,  aside,  of  course,  from 
the  general  tariff  revision  which  took  place  in  1906.  The  French 
attach  more  value  to  their  freedom  to  change  rates  at  will;  the  Ger- 
man and  most  of  the  other  European  nations  seem  to  be  willing  to 
forego  this  right  for  the  stability  in  business  conditions  which  the 
binding  of  rates  by  treaty  secures  to  them.  They  also  bear  in  mind 
that  reserving  the  right  to  alter  rates  implies  like  privileges  for 
other  nations,  which,  if  exercised  by  all,  would  render  nugatory  all 
reciprocity  treaties  and  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  they  are 
concluded. 

But  in  considering  the  adaptability  of  the  system  to  the  United 
States  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  marked  constitutional  differ- 
ences which  affect  legislation  here  and  in  European  countries.  In 
Europe  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  participates  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  work  of  legislation.  In  Germany,  where  conven- 
tional tariff  making  has  been  worked  out  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  elsewhere,  there  is  a  kind  of  a  business  parliament,  or  semi- 
official body  composed  of  the  representatives  oi  the  leading  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  agricultural  bodies  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shaping  the  tariff  from  its  incipient  stages  until  it  reaches 
parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  perfected  bill,  where  it  is  introduced  by 
the  Government  itseli.  The  rates  are  purposely  fixed  higher  than  is 
thought  either  necessarv  or  desirable  from  the  protectionist  stand- 

?»oint,  with  the  view  of  being  bargained  off  for  reciprocal  concessions 
rom  foreign  countries.  The  caoinet  ministers  being  at  the  same 
time  the  most  influential  members  of  parliament,  the  legislative 
branch  in  European  countries  has  a  more  live  appreciation  of  the 
executive  service,  with  the  result  that  the  departments  have  at  their 
disposal  the  services  of  well-trained  experts,  practically  all  univer- 
sity graduates,  men  of  a  type  that  are  not  attracted  to  the  same  ex- 
tent to  departmental  work  m  Washington.  After  the  bill  has  been 
enacted,  a  commission  is  appointed  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  composed  of  the  government  experts,  some  chosen  for  their 
special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  country  with  which  a 
reciprocal  treatjr  is  to  be  negotiated,  others  for  their  mastery  of  the 
legal  questions  involved,  still  others  for  their  expert  knowledge  of 
the  tariffs  of  either  country,  etc.  To  cite  an  instance:  In  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  commercial  agreement  now  in  force  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  the  former  was  represented  by  10  experts 
from  the  following  government  departments:  The  commercial,  po- 

•  Politique  Doiianiere  et  Prosperitie  Industrial,  par  German  Paturel*  In  the 
fortnightly  L'Expansion  Ctommerciale  Nov.  16,  1908,  p.  675.        r^^^r^T^ 
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litical,  and  consular  divisions  of  the  foreign  office;  the  imperial 
treasury  department;  the  department  of  conmierce  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior;  the  Prussian  ministries  of  finance,  of  commerce,  and 
of  agriculture.  (On  our  side  there  were  just  three  picked  up,  of 
whom  only  two  were  engaged  in  work  which  specially  qualified  them 
for  this  service.) 

Before  taking  up  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  a  for- 
eign power  the  commission  of  government  experts  meets  the  semi- 
omcial  commission  of  business  men  which  was  mentioned  before, 
from  which  it  learns  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  receives  its  final  instructions  from  the  Government 
which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  consists  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  dominant  party  or  parties  in  parliament  The  result  of  such 
a -combination  is  that  the  Government  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  treaty  negotiated  on  these  lines  ratified  by  parliament 

In  the  United  States  this  elaborate  machinerv  is  not  only  absent, 
but  for  constitutional  and  other  reasons  could  not  be  built  up. 
Furthermore,  tariff  revision  in  the  United  States  is  usually  the 
result  of  public  agitation,  which  can  be  satisfied  only  in  one  way, 
namely,  by  the  enactment  of  rates  thought  just  or  wise.  If  Congress 
were  to  adopt  a  single  tariff  on  the  German  plan,  it  would  have  the 
alternative  of  enacting  rates  avowedly  higher  than  those  thought 
necessary  by  the  people,  and  thus  violating  its  ante-election  pledges 
or  fixing  the  rates  at  a  point  from  which  no  concessions  could  be 
made  by  the  Executive  in  reciprocal  treaties  with  any  chance  of  their 
being  ratified  by  Congress.  After  the  treaties  reached  Congress 
there  would  be  a  natural  disposition  to  view  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
many  changes  by  executive  action  in  the  rates  once  adopted. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  would  be  those  of  a  purely  constitutional 
character.  In  Europe  a  simple  majority  of  votes  in  parliament  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  is  sufficient  to  ratify  it.  In  the  United  States  a 
reciprocity  treaty  would  require  in  the  first  instance  action  by  both 
branches  of  Congress,  since  only  the  House  is  vested  with  authority 
to  initiate  legislation^  affecting  revenue,  and  in  the  second  place 
would  require  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in 
the  Senate  to  be  ratified.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  quite 
easy  for  a  determined  minority  to  defeat  a  reciprocity  treaty.  \Vhat 
these  difficulties  mean  is  attested  by  past  experience.  In  the  entire 
history  of  the  German  Empire,  during  which  numerous  commercial 
treaties  have  beeri  negotiated,  there  is  not  one  case  on  record  of  a 
rejected  treaty.  In  the  United  States  not  a  single  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress  which  authorized  their  negotiation  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Dmgley  Act,  and  other  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated 
have  likewise  failed  of  ratification. 

Past  experience  and  considerations  of  expediency  seem  to  point 
therefore,  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  as  a  more  practical 
and  safer  policy  for  this  country  to  follow.  With  both  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  first  instance, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  ojf  submitting  the  treaties  to  the  House. 
In  the  Senate,  too,  less  opposition  would  be  likely  to  assert  itself 
for  the  same  reason.  Moreover,  if  the  precedent  established  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  acts  were  to  be  followed  in 
shaping  our  new  tariff  policy,  it  would  be  possible  to  do  away  with 
the  ratification  of  reciprocal  agreements  by  the  Senate  without  the 
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surrender  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  its  prerogative  of  fixing  tariflf 
rates.  With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  practically  all  the  tariff  bene- 
fits which  the  United  States  enjoys  to-day  in  foreign  countries  are 
due  to  the  reciprocal  agreements  concluded  by  the  Executive  witliout 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  section  3  of  the  tariff  act,  and  on  the  basis  of  reductions  of  duty 
on  the  extremely  limited  number  of  articles,  comprising  wines, 
liquors,  paintings,  and  statuary.  Here  again  past  experience  i>oints 
tlie  way  to  still  greater  achievements  when  Congress  will  substitute 
a  large  list  of  minimum  rates  for  the  few  sanctioned  so  far. 

No  consideration  of  the  dual«tariff  system  can  be  complete  without 
a  reference  at  least  to  the  most-favored-nation  principle.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  most- favored-nation  clause,  as  mterpreted  and  applied 
by  European  nations,  forms  part  and  parcel  of  their  conventional 
tariff  system.  Briefly  stated,  it  implies  the  immediate,  unconditional, 
and  gratuitous  extension  to  all  countries  entitled  to  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  of  every  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  granted  by  one 
country  to  another,  whether  by  treaty,  legislative  enactment,  or  in 
any  other  manner.  To-day  the  United  States  stands  out  as  a  con- 
spicuous exception  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world  in  the  inter- 
{>retation  of  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  international 
aw.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  clung;  to  the  original  and  unique  construction  of  the  most- favored- 
nation  clause  in  our  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  under  which  con- 
cessions granted  to  one  nation  in  return  for  reciprocal  advantages  are 
not  extended  to  most  favored  nations  except  for  similar  returns.  The 
application  of  this  principle  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  reciprocity  such  as  has  never  been  attempted 
in  the  history  of  this  country  would  bring  in  its  train  many  conse- 
quences, among  which  two  claim  our  attention. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  make  our  tariff  system  so  complex  that 
instead  of  a  dual  tariff  we  might  have  a  multiple  tariff  consisting  of 
as  many  sets  of  duties  as  there  were  treaties  in  force.  If  Nation  A 
obtained  a  f eduction  of  duty  of,  say,  10  per  cent  upon  silk  goods,  and 
Nation  B  in  a  treatv  subsequently  negotiated  managed  by  means  of 
concessions  more  valuable  to  us  to  secure  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  same  duty,  we  would  in  the  first  place  have  three  tariffs  on 
silk  J  the  general  tariff  adopted  by  Congress,  the  tariff  applicable  to 
Nation  A,  and  that  applicable  to  Nation  B.  With  the  same  principle 
applied  to  our  treaties  with  all  other  nations  and  all  the  other  prod- 
ucts which  might  be  covered  by  the  treaties,  there  would  be  a  sumcient 
assortment  of  rates  to  please  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  lover  of 
variety. 

The  second  consequence  to  be  considered  is  that  no  foreign  nation 
would  care  to  negotiate  a  treaty  whose  advantages  might  be  made 
nugatory  or  worse  by  greater  advantages  subsequently  to  a  rival 
nation.  The  only  waj  in  which  it  could  secure  additional  concessions 
under  our  construction  of  the  most  favored  nation  would  be  by 
negotiating  a  supplemental  treaty  based  on  new  concessions,  which 
it  might  not  be  able  to  grant  after  it  had  exhausted  the  list  of  conces- 
sions in  the  first  treaty.  The  system  would  be  fraught  with  possibili- 
ties of  constant  surprises  and  resultant  disturbances,  unsettling  busi- 
ness conditions  throughout  the  world.    The  only  way  out  of  that 
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impossible  situation  under  the  conventional  tariff  system  would  lie 
in  the  adoption  of  the  European  interpretation  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  obliged  to  make  that  departure  in  the 
first  experience  we  had  with«the  dual  tariff.  The  unratified  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  France  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kasson  in 
1899  on  the  basis  of  section  4  of  the  Dingley  Act,  which  provided  for 
minimum  rates  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  reduction  from  the  regular 
duties,  stipulated  that  should  the  United  States  grant  reductions  of 
duty  to  another  country  below  those  granted  to  France  on  the  article 
covered  by  that  treaty,  such  lower  rates  were  to  be  "  applied  of  right 
and  without  delay  to  the  like  articles  "  of  France.  The  same  reserva- 
tion was  made  with  re^rd  to  sparkling  wines  and  woolen  goods, 
neither  of  which  were  given  special  rates  under  the  treaty.* 

The  provision  of  Article  III  just  cited  points  the  invisible  wav  the 
United  States  will  have  to  enter  upon  should  the  dual  tariff  with  the 
concomitant  system  of  reciprocal  treaties  become  the  settled  policy  ol 
the  country.  The  principle,  if  uniformly  adopted  in  all  of  our  reci- 
procity treaties,  will  have  the  advantage  of  removing  the  one  serious 
obstacle  to  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  United  States  from  the  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,  without  exposing  the  interests  of  this  country  to 
die  disadvantages  of  the  broad  European  interpretation  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle  with  regard  to  countries  with  which  we  havB 
no  reciprocity  treaties. 

There  is  another  way  of  making  the  minimum  rates  uniform  to  all 
reciprocating,  which  would  require  the  least  departure  from  our  most- 
favored-nation  policy.  It  is  the  policy  of  Norway  alluded  to  earlier 
in  this  paper,  and  it  seems  to  find  favor  in  congressionarcircles.  In- 
stead of  making  the  maximum  tariff  the  basic  or  general  tariff  from 
which  reductions  would  be  traded  off  for  reciprocal  concessions,  the 
congressional  idea  is  to  make  tlie  minimum  tariff  generally  applicable 
to  all  nations  granting  their  minimum  rates  to  us,  and  keeping  the 
maximum  tariff  in  reserve  ^s  a  retaliatory  measure  for  countries 
which  make  any  tariff  discrimination  against  American  products. 
This  system  has  all  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  as  it  would  reduce 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations  to  a  minimum  and  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity-of  formal  treaties  and  the  reopening  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  troublesome  and  vexing  most-favored-nation  problem^ 

However^  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  it.    The  first  and  im- 

?3rtant  objection  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  interests, 
he  automatic  application  of  the  minimum  rates  to  countries  likewise 
applying  their  minimum  rates  to  the  United  States,  while  effectively 
protecting  American  products  against  discrimination,  would  precludfe 
the  possioility  of  negotiation  for  special  concessions  on  American 
prodfiacts.  Yet,  with  the  skillful  art  of  tariff  making,  several  Euro- 
pean nations  have  contrived  to  hit  distinctly  American  products 
with  high  rates  of  duty  for  the  very  purpose  of  forcing  concessions 
from  this  country.  As  no  other  nation  but  ourselves  is  interested  in 
those  products,  there  are  no  minimum  or  conventional  rates  in  force 
to  cover  them,  and  none  can  be  secured  except  by  negotiation  of  reci- 
procity treaties  looking  to  that  end. 

•  Article  III  of  tbe  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France.    Senate' 
Doc.  No.  22,  Beth  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  Dec  6»  1800. 
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The  second  objection  is  from  the  foreign  point  of  view,  bnt  is  just 
S8  vital,  since  it  takes  two  parties  to  make  a  dual  tariff  work  sao- 
cessfully.  It  lies  in  the  danger  of  our  minimum  rates  being  fixed 
too  high  to  be  considered  as  a  reciprocal  return  by  forei^  nations 
for  their  own  minimum  tariff.  In  the  Norwegian  tariff  this  has  not 
been  the  case,  but  rates  being  very  low.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  great  nations  to  accept  our  minimum  tariff  in  return  for  theirs 
would,  under  the  system  proposed,  leave  no  alternative  to  the  Execu- 
tive but  the  application  oi  the  maximum  tariff,  with  consequent  tariff 
reprisals  on  either  side,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  France 
and  Spain. 

The  choice  seems  to  be,  therefore,  in  favor  of  a  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  section  3  of  the  Dingley  AcL 
but  with  the  minimum  rates  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  tihe  tariff 
instead  of  the  few  articles  of  wines,  spirits,  and  paintings  to  which 
that  section  now  applies.  This  section  gives  the  Executive  the  power 
to  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  rates 
authorized  by  Congress  without  requiring  the  submission  of  the 
treaties  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  system  combines  the 
advantage  of  securing  to  the  legislative  branch  complete  control  over 
the  tariff  rates,  both  maximum  and  minimum,  insuring  flexibility  in 
leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  the  determination  of  what 
is  an  equivalent  concession  on  the  other  side  and  inspiring  confidence 
in  the  foreign  nations  that  the  treaty  once  negotiatea  willbe  actually 
put  into  force.  Finally,  it  has  the  advanta/^e  of  having  stood  the  test 
of  practical  experience,  since,  in  spite  of  its  circumscribed  scope,  it 
has  been  the  instrument  for  securing  to  the  United  States  the  enjoy- 
ment of  minimum  rates  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  I.  Stonb, 
Tariff  Expert^  Department  of  Commerce  and  LahcT. 


FRENCH  TARIFF. 

EON.  PAUL  HOWLANS,  H.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTEB  FBOH  CLEVEIAB1) 
(OHIO)  TWIST  DEILL  COMPANY  EELATIVE  TO  PBOPOSED 
FBEHCH  TABIFF  AND  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  16, 1909. 
Hon.  Paul  Howland,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Sik:  We  have  exchanged  several  letters  with  our  French 
agent,  Fenwick  Freres  &  Co.,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  French 
tariff,  and  I  inclose  copy  of  letter  from  them  dated  January  30.  This 
tariff  is  of  serious  and  vital  interest  to  us,  for  France  has  heea  our 
largest  foreign  customer  for  many  years. 

A  number  of  manufacturers,  including  ourselves,  attempted  to 
have  a  hearing  last  fall  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
but  failed  because  of  the  early  adjournment.  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
administration  to  wait  for  recommendations  of  this  committee  before 
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the  State  Department  can  safeguard  the  interests  of  American  man- 
ufacturers in  dealing  with  the  new  French  tariff?  If  this  proposed 
tariff  is  carried  into  effect,  as  outlined  by  our  agents,  it  will  shut  out, 
not  only  our  products,  but  machines  and  tools  made  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. This  will  be  a  calamity  to  a  large  number  of  American  manu- 
facturers, and  a  serious  loss  to  my  company,  as  well  as  other  Cleve- 
land manufacturers  who  have  extensive  trade  with  France. 

The  English  and  German  Governments  are  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  their  citizens,  and  why  can't  our  Government  do  the  same?  I 
ask  your  interest  and  support  in  behalf  of  American  manufacturers 
in  dealing  with  the  French  Government  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  urge  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  that  it  receive 
immediate  attention. 

A  duplicate  of  this  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  E. 
Burton  and  Hon.  Charles  Dick. 

Yours,  truly,  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co. 

8  BtTB  DC  ROCBOT, 

Paris,  January  SO,  1909. 
Thb  Glxtklahd  Twist  Dbhx  CkK, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 

Deab  Snts:  The  new  French  tariff,  referred  to  In  onr  preyions  correspond- 
ence, will  be  presented  for  discussion  before  the  French  Chamber  some  time 
next  month,  and  the  question  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  among 
French  importers  and  dealers  of  machinery  .and  tools. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  American  Importation  will  be  the  one  to 
suffer  the  most,  because  while  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany  and  the  other 
nations  importing  tools  in  France  will  be  favored  by  the  minimum  tariff,  the 
United  States  will  be  the  only  one  whose  manufacturers  will  pay  the  maximum 
tariff.  The  difference  between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  tariff  will  be 
still  greater  in  the  new  than  before,  and  in  some  instances  when  American  tools 
were  paying  only  2^  per  cent  more  than  the  German  tools,  ad  valorem,  they 
will  now  pay  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more ;  but  in  the  case  of  small  tools,  such 
as  drills,  taps,  dies,  etc.,  the  conditions  will  be  still  worse,  as  it  is  proposed  in 
the  new  tariff  to  have  the  duty  charged  ad  valorem,  while  the  other  duties 
all  through  the  tariff  are,  as  before,  charged  by  weight.  Then  the  minimum 
tariff  will  be  10  per  cent  and  the  maximum  15  per  cent;  in  other  words,  the 
tools  that  we  buy  from  you  will  have  to  pay  50  per  cent  more  duty  than  the 
same  tools  bought  by  our  competitors  in  Germany  when  they  are  of  the  same 
price ;  but  as  your  tools  are  already  much  higher  in  price  than  the  same  tools 
made  in  Germany,  you  will  appreciate  that  the  difference  in  the  selling  price 
of  your  tools  and  the  competitive  German  make  will  have  to  be  still  greater  as 
soon  as  the  new  tariff  will  be  accepted. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  matter  should  receive  immediate  and  careful  atten- 
tion, not  only  on  your  part  but  also  on  the  part  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
small  tools  in  your  country,  so  that  you  could  try  to  convince  the  representatives 
of  your  country  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  Qvoid  such  measures  and  such 
exceptions  against  the  introduction  of  American  tools  in  this  country. 

The  German  and  the  English  manufacturers  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
protect  their  interests,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  new  tariff.  They  have  sent 
and  organized  permanent  commissions  in  Paris,  who  are  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  succeed. 

We  are  taking  this  occasion  to  send  yon  Inclosed  the  letter  of  October  8, 1008, 
that  we  received  from  Otto  Mansfield  &  Co.,  Magdeburg,  Germany,  and  we  are 
sending  you  under  another  cover  the  price  list  that  we  received  from  them  at 
the  same  time.  This  may  give  you  some  useful  information  in  comparing 
German  prices  and  American  prices  in  your  line. 

Tours,  truly,  Fenwick  Fbebss  &  Ga 
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THE  DAIST  XAVUFACTVBnrO  COMPAVT,  PLTMOTTTH,  MICE.,  IS 
OBEATLT  COirCEBVED  ABOUT  PBOPOSED  FBEVCH  GLASSIFI- 
CATIOS  OF  TOT  AIB  GUVS. 

Pltmouth,  Mich.,  February  SO^  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washinfftonj  D.  O, 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  a  protest  before  your  committee 
a^inst  the  proposed  action  of  the  French  customs  authorities  to 
change. the  present  classification  of  toy  air  guns  from  ^^tojs^  to 
^  arms  "  and  make  them  pay  a  duty  of  600  francs  per  100  kilograms 
as  against  75  francs  per  100  kilograms  as  at  present  The  present  duty 
on  toy  air  guns  run  about  35  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  would  make  the  duty  nearly  300  i>er  cent  of  their 
value  and  render  their  exportation  into  France  entirely  impossible. 

We  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  introducing  our 
toy  gtms  into  France  and  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  fair  ousi- 
ness,  and  would  dislike  to  have  this  business  taken  away  from  us  at 
tills  time  by  what  we  consider  the  unfair  action  on  the  part  of  the 
French  customs  officials.  The  present  patent  laws  in  France  compel 
tiie  American  manufacturer  to  work  their  patents  in  their  country: 
otherwise  the  i)atent  affords  them  no  protection.  The  volume  ot 
business  we  do  in  that  country  being  coupled  with  the  fact  that  our 
goods  are  sold  on  a  very  close,  margin  malces  it  impractical  for  us  to 
manufacture  there,  and  in  consequence  one  party  in  France  has 
copied  our  goods,  and  we  presume  that  it  is  at  his  solicitation  that 
the  French  customs  officials  propose  to  change  the  classification  and 
thus  bar  our  goods  from  that  countrjr.  ^ 

It  would  seem  as  though  some  provision  might  be  put  in  our  tariff 
looking  to  reciprocity  along  these  lines,  and  we  will  certainly  appre- 
ciate any  action  your  committee  may  take  toward  this  end. 
Very  respectfully, 

Daisy  Manufacturino  Compant, 

E.  C.  Hough,  Secretary  and  Treasurer* 


HON.  T.  T.  OABDXTEB,  H.  C,  STTBHITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  NEEDICH  FBO- 
CESS  COMPANY,  BTTBUNGTON,  N.  J.,  BEIATIYE  TO  THE  EBENCE 
TABEFF  AND  TTFEWBITEBS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  i,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  to-day  received  a  letter  as  follows: 

BuRLiNOTOW,  N.  J.,  Fehmartf  «7, 1999, 
Hon.  John  J.  Qabdneb,  M.  C, 

Washinffifm^  D,  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  It  has  been  brought  to  onr  attention  that  the  French  GoTemment 

has  appointed  a  special  commission,  having  in  view  a  new  tax  on  typewriters  of 

American  manufacture  amounting  to  75  francs  each.    The  proposed  duty  would 

be  extremely  harmful  to  the  American  typewriter  industry,  Id^ which  iwe  are 
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Interested,  and  If  any  steps  coald  be  properly  taken  by  onr  GoTemment  having 
In  view  the  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff  it  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to 
this  important  industry. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  kind  attention  to  this  matter,  and  tiust 
that  you  may  be  able  to  influence  some  action  tending  to  defeat  this  purpose. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Neidich  Process  Company, 
Samuel  A.  Neidich,  President. 

The  original  of  the  above  letter  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  a  conununication. 

Very  truly,  J.  J.  Gaboneb. 


THE  HABT  MAITirFACTTIEINO  COMPANY,  CIEVELAin),  OHIO,  IS- 

VITES  ATTEirriON  TO  FKOFOSED  INCREASE  IN  FBENCH  TAEIFF 

ON  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  4y  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  manufacturers,  as  our  letter  heading  indicates, 
of  a  line  of  mechanics'  tools,  which  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
exported  in  quite  large  and  increasing  quantities  to  France.  A  few 
days  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  our  a^ent  in  Paris  telling  us  of  the 
new  customs  tariff  being  considered  by  the  French  Government  This 
on  such  goods  as  ours  would  be  15  per  cent  of  their  value,  as  against 
the  present  duty  of  27  francs  on  every  hundred  pounds,  which  by 
actual  figuring  for  comparison  only  amounts  to  from  1.1  per  cent  to 
6.4  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Such  an  increase  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
French  manufacturers,  but  what  is  even  more  serious  is  the  disad- 
vantage we  shall  be  at,  according  to  the  proposed  tariff,  in  meeting 
the  competition  of  manufacturers  of  some  other  European  countries — 
of  Germany  and  England,  for  instance,  who  present  difficult  competi- 
tion on  even  terms,  but  whose  goods  would  enter  France  at  a  rate  one- 
third  less  than  that  charged  on  ours,  because  of  the  application  of  the 
minimum  tariff  to  which  these  favored  nations  havmg  commercial 
treaties  with  France  would  be  entitled. 

We  can  assure  you  that  such  a  situation  would,  in  all  probability, 
prove  fatal  to  the  exporting  of  our  goods  to  France,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  would  with  many  other  American  products. 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  for  providing  means  for  the 
State  Department  to  treat  with  the  French  nation  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
at  least  keep  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  European  countries. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Hart  Mfg.  Co., 
Louis  F.  Hart, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary. 
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HON.  WZniAM  H.  DKAPER,  K.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE 
WAITER  A.  WOOD  HOWIHO  AND  KEAPZHO  ICACHIHE  COMPAHT 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  EREHCH  TARIFF. 

HoosiCK  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1909. 
Hon.  William  H.  Dbafer,  M.  C, 

.    Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Reminding  you  of  our  recent  conversation  in  Washing- 
ton upon  the  subject  of  French  tariff  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  brief  memorandum  upon  the  subject: 

The  present  French  tariff  upon  harvesting  machinery  is  15  francs 
maximum  and  9  francs  minimum  per  100  kilos  on  all  weights. 

Under  tliis  tariff  American  manufacturers  in  every  case  pay  the 
maximum,  while  English  manufacturers  at  least,  if  not  German  also, 
have  the  benefit  of  tne  minimum  rate.  The  resultant  advantage  to 
some  of  our  competitors  under  the  present  tariff  averages  about  $2 
on  a  horserake,  $3  on  a  hay  tedder,  $3.75  on  a  mower,  $4  on  a  reai>er, 
and  $9  on  a  harvester  and  binder  complete.  This  discrimination 
expressed  in  figures — that  is  to  say,  the  aggregate  amount  in  dollars 
of  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  tax  now  laid 
by  France  upon  harvesting  machines  of  the  kind  and  to  the  number 
which  we  now  annually  export  to  that  country — approximates  $40^- 
000.  In  view  of  the  immense  volume  of  American  imports  of  this 
kind  of  goods  into  France,  the  grand  total  equivalent  of  this  dis- 
crimination in  a  ffiven  year,  if  extended  into  figures,  would  become 
startling.  The  English  and  German  makers,  under  this  large  dis- 
crimination in  their  favor,  have  already  seriously  impaired  our  trade 
in  certain  machines,  noticeably  in  hay  tedders  and  horserakes.  More- 
over, the  customs  commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
French  Government  has  recently  proposed  not  only  an  increase  of 
duty  on  our  make  of  goods,  but  a  still  neavier  discrimination  a^inst 
American  makers.  Tne  proposed  new  schedules  impose  a  maximum 
tax  of  20  francs  and  a  minimum  tax  of  10  francs  on  machines  weigh- 
ing 400  kilos  or  less,  with  16  francs  maximum  and  8  francs  minimum 
on  machines  weighing  more  than  400  kilos.  If  this  proposition  be- 
comes law,  the  comparative  result,  as  far  as  this  company  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  as  indicated  in  the  two  following  schedules: 

Schedule  1. 

Approximate  present  maximum  tax^  approximate  proposed  maximum  taw,  on4 
consequent  increase,  expressed  in  dollars,  upon  our  line  of  harvesting 
machinery. 


Name  of  machine. 


Present 
tax. 


Proposed 
tax. 


Iii( 


Rakes 

Tedders 

Mowers 

Reapers 

Harvesters  and  binders 


95.18 
7.78 
9.26 
10.70 
24.18 


#8.91 
10.83 
12.85 
14.21 
28. 8i 


fl.7f 
2.56 
8.09 
8.52 
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SCHEDTTLE  2. 

Difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  French  impost  under  pres- 
ent tariff,  expressed  in  dollars : 

Rakes 2. 06 

Tedders 3. 11 

Mowers 3. 75 

Reapers 4. 00 

Harvesters  and  binders 9. 67 

Difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  French  impost  under  pro- 
posed new  tariff,  expressed  in  dollars : 

Rakes 8.46 

Tedders 5. 17 

Mowers 6. 18 

Reapers 6. 70 

Harvesters  and  binders 13. 18 

Basing  our  conclusion  upon  past  experience,  and  fortified  by  the 
positivehr  expressed  convictions  upon  the  point  of  t)ur  friends  on  the 
other  side,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  the  proposed  new 
French  tariff  law  in  this  respect  shall  be  adopted  the  maximum  im- 
post will  invariably  be  levied  against  American-made  products.  So 
that  already  seriously  handicapped  by  the  present  discrimination  in 
favor  of  certain  of  our  competitors,  we  are  confronted  both  with  an 
increased  burden  by  reason  of  the  threatened  additional  impost  and 
with  a  still  wider  discrimination  against  us  in  favor  of  our  com- 
petitors. 

From  the  foregoing  schedules  it  will  be  observed  that  while  in  the 
case  of  the  harvester  and  binder,  which  is  our  heaviest  machine,  the 
increase  of  the  proposed  maximum  tax  over  the  present  maximum 
anaounts  to  $2.16,  the  difference  between  the  proposed  maximum  and 
minimum  tax  on  the  same  machine  is  increased  by  $3.51  over  the 

S resent  difference;  while  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  machines  the 
ifference  between  the  proposed  maximum  and  minimum,  although 
larger  than  at  present,  does  not  quite  reflect  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed maximum  increase.  But  it^s  in  the  case  of  our  heaviest  ma- 
chines that  we  are  now  finding  our  sharpest  competition ;  and  if  the 
existing  discrimination  against  us  is  to  be  still  further  increased  the 
result  will  be  disastrous  to  our  trade.  Only  by  a  lessening  of  cost 
through  reduction  of  wages  would  it  apparently  be  possible  for  us 
to  meet  the  competition  of  England,  Germany,  and  Canada,  where  a 
lower  scale  of  wages  obtains. 

We  include  Canada  among  the  competitors  last  referred  to,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  now  pending  between  Canada  and  the  Eepublic 
of  France  a  commercial  treaty,  already,  as  we  are  advised,  approved 
by  both  nations  and  only  awaiting  the  action  of  the  French  Senate  to 
become  operative.  It  appears  probable  that  this  treaty  will  be  con- 
firmed in  time  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  benefit  by  its  provi-. 
sions  during  the  business  season  of  the  current  year.  Under  that 
treaty  Canadian  harvesting  machines  get  the  benefit  of  the  minimum 
tariff  rqites,  and  incidentally,  of  course,  would  still  further  benefit  by 
the  reduced  minimum  rate  under  the  proposed  new  French  tariff  law 
above  referred  to.  The  International  Harvester  Company,  a  corpo- 
ration formed  by  five  of  the  theretofore  leading  independent  manu- 
facturers of  harvesting  machines,  has  already  gone  across  the  bound- 
ary and  established  a;  manufacturing  plant  in  Canada;  and  the  same 
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corportion,  in  anticipation,  as  we  suppose,  of  the  impending  addi- 
tional tariff  hardships  under  the  French  law,  has,  it  is  reported,  em- 
barked upon  the  estaolishment  of  a  manufacturing  plant  in  France. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  fe^ 
remaining  independent  makers  of  harvesting  machinery  in  the 
United  States  will  be  sadly  handicapped  in  struggling  for  even  a 
retention  of  their  present  t  rench  trade  without  any  regard  to  such 
natural  increase  tliereof  as  might  ordinarily  be  expected  as  time 
passes.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  other  sugj^estion  oi  possible  relief 
we  can  only  urge  serious  consideration  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  whereby  this  country,  also 
under  the  operation  of  what  might  be  called  a  dual  tariff,  providing 
for  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  might  afford  to  our  own  manufac- 
turers the  same  commercial  advantages  now  or  to  be  enjoyed  bj  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Germany. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  proposal  of  the  French 
parliamentary  committee  has  been  framed  especially  as  an  aggressive 
measure  against  American  exports  into  France,  and  it  so  is  consid- 
ered by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  In  an  intro- 
duction to  an  article  on  the  tariff,  M.  Viger,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  customs  of  the  French  Senate,  declares  "  The  minimum  tariff 
should  continue  to  comprise  all  articles  of  our  national  production, 
with  such  compensating  rates  as  may  be  required  by  a  legitimate  pro- 
tection; but  the  general  tariff  should  comprise,  in  addition,  certain 
special  rates  directed  solely  against  particular  manifestations  of  for- 
eign production  and  establishing  for  our  negotiations  precious  ele- 
ments for  discussion  and  for  the  exchange  of  favors." 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  now  the  only  commercially  im- 
portant country  the  importations  of  which  remain  subject  in  most 
cases  to  the  French  maximum  tariff,  the  full  significance  of  the  pre- 
ceding quotation  is  at  once  apparent.  The  proposed  change  would 
be  sufficient  to  shut  out  the  importation  into  France  of  machines  on 
which  the  margin  of  profit  is  already  so  small  that  the  increased  tariff 
discrimination  would  be  sufficierft  to  wipe  it  out  altogether.  The 
cable  reports  indicate  that  the  report  of  the  customs  conmfiittee  is 
taken  as  representing  the  answer  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
France  to  the  severe  customs  regulations  of  the  United  States;  and 
unless  Congress  meets  the  demonstration  by  providing  something  of 
a  similar  nature,  whereby  American  manufacturers  may  also  become 
entitled  to  the  minimum  French  rates,  the  trade  of  the  independent 
manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery  with  France  is  doomed. 

With  a  trade  in  France  approximating  one-fourth  of  our  total  out- 
put of  machines,  you  will  appreciate  how  very  anxious  we  are  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  we  therefore  urge  that  you  shall  not  fail  to 
bring  the  facts  to  the  early  attention  of  the  proper  committee,  in 
order  that  this  particular  phase  of  the  tariff  question  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  while  the  whole  subject  of  tariff  revision  is  under  consid- 
eration. We  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  at  any  time  to  furnish  addi- 
tional facts  or  figures,  either  in  the  form  of  a  printed  memorandum 
or  by  personal  attendance,  if  the  latter  should  be  deemed  advi^^able. 
Kespectf uUy,  yours, 

Danforth  Geer,  President^ 
Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  MacfUnA  Co. 
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INHERITANCE  TAX. 

FBAirCIS  v.  THOHPSON,  OF  GBEEISTFIELD,  MASS.,  BEGISTEB  OF 
PBOBATE,  OFFEBS  SnGGESTIGNS  BEGABDIVG  THE  WOBKIirGS 
OF  AN  INHEBITAirCE  TAX. 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtonf  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  Having  had  in  this  office  experience  with  the  inherit- 
ance tax  since  the  first  law  of  the  sort  in  this  State  (in  1891)  was  enacted, 
I  was  called  to  meet  the  committee  of  the  1907  legislature  who 
drafted  the  present  state  law  (acts  of  1907,  c.  563).  The  suggestions 
that  I  made  were  adopted,  and  as  some  of  them  are  the  result  of  try- 
ing in  this  State  for  several  vears  each  two  opposite  methods,  I 
hope  you  will  consider  them,  it  not  too  late  for  any  suggestions. 

rractically,  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  beneficiary,  to  whom  it  makes  no 
diflference  how  great  is  the  estate  fr.om  which  his  share  is  taken.  The 
tax  should  be  upon  the  share  and  not  upon  the  amount  of  the  total 
estate.  Massachusetts  tried  (1891  to  1901)  exempting  all  estates  of 
under  $10,000,  with  very  inequitable  results. 

There  should  be  an  exemption  for  small  shares  ($500  in  Massachu- 
setts by  acts  of  1895  and  1896  and  $1,000  bv  act  of  1907).  I  sup- 
pose that  the  United  States  exemption  would  be  larger,  so  that  the 
great  estates,  unless  much  divided,  may  bear  the  bulk  of  the  tax. 

The  tax  should  be  graduated  both  as  to  relationship  and  as  to  the 
value  of  share,  as  was  the  late  United  States  inheritance  tax  and  the 
present  Massachusetts  inheritance  tax,  and  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  classification  made  by  the  present  Massachusetts  law. 

Any  attempt  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  right  to  inherit  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  property  provides  a  method  by  which  beneficiaries 
who  are  exempt  from  tne  law  may  be  paid  off  with  property  which 
would  otherwise  be  taxable,  while  the  sort  of  property  that  is  not 
taxable  may  be  used  to  pay  off  the  beneficiaries  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  shares,  as  might  be  shown  by  example. 

The  increasing  practice  of  raising  state  revenue  by  such  a  tax  is 
naturally  greatly  mcreasing  double  taxation,  and  a  national  law  will 
still  further  diminish  the  beneficiaries'  shares.  A  substitution  of  a 
national  law  for  the  numerous  state  laws  would  greatly  simplify  the 
matter  and  abolish  the  double  taxation;  but  this  is  impossible,  and 
still  other  States* will  soon  resort  to  this  form  of  raising  revenue. 

On  the  theory  that  property  of  a  decedent  reverts  to  the  sovereign 
State,  and  that  the  sovereign  in  permitting  the  heir  or  legatee  to 
take  the  whole,  minus  only  a  percentage,  merely  retains  a  part  of 
what  is  all  its  own,  the  state  inheritance  tax  for  revenue  is  justifiable. 

A  national  inheritance  tax  does  not  have  this  justification,  though 
doubtless  lawful,  and  does  have  the  serious  objection  noted  just  above. 
Yours,  truly, 

Francis  N.  Thompson, 
Register  of  Probate^  County  of  Franklin^  Mass. 

•  OP  MICHiaAN* 

4ui  31  j»m  -c^^gi^ 
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